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PREFACE 
TO   THE   FIFTH  EDITION. 


As  a  fifth  edition  of  ^^Trayels  in  Europe"  is  called  for,  and  that 
in  the  short  space  of  about  nine  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  first» 
it  becomes  the  author,  doubtless,  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to 
the  public  for  the  liberal  and  gratifying  notice  his  work  has  received. 

That  the  imperfections  of  the  work,  of  which  none,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  more  sensible  than  the  author,  have  been  so  fiur  overlooked 
as  to  make  way  for  so  large  a  sale  in  so  short  a  time,  affi>rds  some 
evidence  that  the  author's  well-meant  endeavours  to  mtepul  and 
profit  the  public  have  not  been  wholly  unavailing. 

The  world  is  already  too  full  of  books  which  tkfford  mere  amuse* 
meoty  or,  whai  is  unspeakably  worse,  which  corrupt  the  heart  whik 
they  sport  with  the  fancy.  A  cordial  reception  of  such  a  worik 
could  afibrd  no  occasion  of  self •gratulation  to  the  writer,  except  firooi 
the  sordid  motive  of  covetousness  or  a  love  of  dishonourable  fiune. 
But  as  mere  amusement  is  as  foreign  from  the  design  as  it  is  from 
the  talents  and  taste  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  and  as  hs 
has  carefully  avoided  contributing  knowingly  to  auythii^  that  shouU 
court  popular!^  at  the  expense  of  correct  principle,  the  inference  is 
drawn  with  the  more  confidence,  from  the  extensive  sale  of  these 
^  Travels,"  that  the  puUic  have  bees  prcfitabl^  inieruted  in  thenu 

This  patronage  does  not  make  the  author  vain  enough  to  suf^poss 
that  the  work  is  without  fiimiu  Some  verbal  errors,  typographical 
or  otherwise,  have  been  noticed  by  tiie  author;  some  have  been  kind* 
)j  pointed  out  by  friends ;  and  in  one  case  at  least,  a  reviewer,  whose 
style  and  manner  indicate  anything  but  a  friendly  feeling,  has  been 
pleased  to  give,  if  not  a  fiiU  catalogue,  at  least  very  liberal  mmpkt^ 
of  the  author's  imputed  errors.  On  comparison,  however,  it  has 
been  fixmd  that  a  large  portion  of  the  reviewer's  correedam  are 
themselves  err«H%  and  the  text,  which  in  these  instances  he  has  at* 
tempted  to  im^^ove,  is  correct*  However  foreign  from  the  design 
sf  die  writer  it  may  have  been  to  gratify  the  author  of  the  wori^ 
ke  nevertheless  has  nay  thanks  for  any  real  corrections  whieh  he 
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has  suggested ;  and  his  attempted  criticism,  moreover,  has  afforded 
much  gratification  from  another  consideration.  If  one,  with  the  ob« 
vious  purpose  of  finding  fault,  has  been  able  to  find  so  few  real 
errors,  and  those  mostly  of  an  unimportant  character,  it  may  be  no 
great  presumption  in  the  author  to  hope  there  are  fewer  mistakes 
than  was  at  first  feared,  even  by  himself.  At  any  rate,  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  publication  afibrds  evidence  that  the  style 
and  manner  have  not  so  offended  public  taste  as  to  render  the  sub- 
jects presented  unpalatable;  and  the  author  trusts  that  the  new 
edition  will  not  be  less  acceptable,  since  all  the  errors,  typographical 
Or  others,  which  escaped  notice  in  the  other  editions,  have,  as  far 
as  ascertained,  been  rectified  in  this.  These  certainly  are  not  of  a 
very  important  character,  nor  very  numerous,  and  do  not  alter  the 
sense  or  sentiment,  probably,  of  half  a  dozen  sentences  in  the  entire 
work. 

'  Two  classes  of  readers  the  author  could  not  with  propriety  even 
attempt  to  please.  The  first  class  are  such  as  differ  from  him  in 
his  religious  or  political  creed,  and  take  offence  because  that  differ- 
ence appears,  however  incidentally,  in  the  pages  of  his  work.  The 
generous  mind,  however,  will  not  take  ofience  at  this  ;  he  would  ex- 
pect it,  and  take  pleasure  in  comparing  the  inferences  and  sugges- 
tions of  persons  of  different  creeds,  for  he  knows  full  well  that  in 
this  way  only  can  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  on  any  subject  be 
obtained* 

The  second  class  are  those  persons  of  foreign  nativity,  whether 
emigrants  to  our  country  or  still  resident  ii>  their  own,  whose  na- 
tional prejudices  will  not  bear  the  imputation  of  imperfection  upon 
anything  i^pertaining  to  their  native  land.  Europeans  charge  us 
of  the  United  States  with  being  too  sensitive  under  the  lash  of  foreign 
tourists.  This  charge  may  be  true  to  some  extent.  And  yet  who 
does  not  know  that  we  have  had  provocatipns  of  this  kind  of  a  strong 
character  I  Imputations  have  been  cast  up(»i  us,  which,  with  some 
mixture  of  truth,  have  consisted,  principal,  of  unfounded  asper- 
sions, nmigled  with  much  apparent  national  hostility  and  bitterness.. 
I^  under  all  this,  we  have  been  restiff,  who  can  wonder?  and  if,  in 
0ome  cases,  we  show  too  much  sensitiveness,  a  little  observation  and 
experience  hare  convinced  the  author  of  d^is  work,  that,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  we  came  honestly  by  it.  If  a  work  which  was  cer* 
tainly  dictated  by  no  malevolence  or  bitterness,  and  which,  as  every* 
eandid  reader  must  bear  witness,  manifests  a  much  greater  disposiw 
tion  to  commend  than  to  find  fault,  has  been  complained  of  because 
its  strain  of  remark  is  not  in  aU  cases  uninterrupted  eulogy^  th0 
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eompkananU  certainly;  caimot  wonder  that  loe  are  not  passire  under 
the  reiterated  and  bitter  charges  of  foreign  travellers.  Communi- 
ties  and  nations  are  too  apt  to  claim  a  perfection  that  does  not  belong 
to  them.  They  are  in  a  great  mefisure  blind  to  their  own  fiiults,  but 
the  stranger  sees  them ;  and  when  he  points  them  out,  in  the  spirit  of 
candour  and  with  an  evident  regard  to  truth,  his  course,  instead  of  pre- 
senting a  just  occasion  of  offence,  is  honourable  to  the  nation  he  de- 
scribes and  indispensable  to  his  own  reputation.  How  ihr  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  pages  has  pursued  this  honourable  course,  he 
leaves  it  for  others  to  decide.  As  he  has  not  been  convicted  of 
any  injustice  to  foreign  nations,  he  sends  out  this  edition  with  his 
views,  his  descriptions,  and  his  inferences  unchanged. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  author  tenders  his  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  public  for  their  liberality  and  candour  in  the  reception 
of  his  work,  he  would  not  fail  to  express  his  conviction,  that  the 
taste  and  &ith£ulness  of  the  publishers  have  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tributed to  its  success.  In  this  respect  the  present  edition  will  vie 
with  any  of  the  preceding. 

Wesley  an  University ^  January  ^  1839. 


NOTE    BY    tHE    PUBLISHERS. 


It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  inform  aHy  reader  of  the  foregoing 
preface,  that,  while  the  new  edition  for  which  it  was  prepared  was 
yet  in  the  press,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  distinguished  author  was 
mouldering  in  the  grave.  His  health  had  been  declining  for  several 
years ;  and  the  benefit  which  he  received  from  his  voyage  to  Europe 
and  his  residence  in  Italy  proved  only  temporary.  His  complaint* 
one  of  the  most  tedious  and  distressing  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
ailments,  renewed  its  attacks  with  increased  violence  and  frequency 
soon  after  his  return,  and  on  the  22d  of  February,  1889,  his  exhaust- 
ed frame  yielded  to  its  severity. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  are  his  publishers  the  fitting  parties,  for 
rendering  the  just  tribute  of  eulogy  to  his  worth.  It  is  ascertained 
that  the  late  President  of  the  Wesleyan  University  has  left  a  consid- 
erable number  of  manuscripts,  intended  for  publication,  which,  with 
extracts  from  his  correspondence  and  a  memoir,  will  speedily  be 
issued  from  the  press.  The  latter  wUl  be  written,  and  the  former 
edited,  by  one  most  richly  qualified  by  long  and  intimate  friendship 
with  the  lamented  deceased,  by  talent  and  education,  by  the  pos- 
session  of  a  kmdred  spirit,  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  fiicil- 
ities  which  the  unreserved  communication  of  manuscripts  and  the 
•asistance  of  friends  and  relations  can  bestow. 
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What  !  aaother  book  of  tnyels !  and  that,  too,  describing  the 
ground  over  which  so  many  have  trayelled  before !  What  good 
reason  can  a  man  of  principle  and  of  sound  judgment  give  fer  such 
a  publication  ?  The  author  of  the  following  pages  for  some  time 
doubted  whether  he  could  give  any  good  reason  for  bringing  such 
a  work  before  the  public ;  especially  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
his  travels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  might  plead  the  old 
eoccttse,  the  wish  of  friends ;  he  might  say,  what  every  one  is 
ttware  of,  that  the  rapid  changes  in  this,  that  has  been  justly  char* 
acteriased  the  ''  transition  age,"  constantly  bring  up  new  phases 
of  observation  to  the  discerning  traveller ;  and  he  mi|^t  strength* 
en  these  considerations  by  the  known  fact,  that  the  varieties  of 
tastes,  and  professions,  and  inteUectud  habits  lead  different  obser- 
vers to  notice  and  describe  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing ; 
and  thus  not  only  does  each  successive  traveller  give  a  new  view, 
but  the  sketches  of  many  are  indispensable  to  complete  the  por* 
traiture.  All  these  might  have  some  weight  {  but,  perhaps,  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  every  one  that  the  present  publication  was 
stricdy  needed,  or  would  compensate  the  well-read  public  for  the 
expense  of  purchasing  and  time  of  reading.  Another  considers* 
tion,  however,  has  influenced  the  author  in  this  publication.  It 
is  this ;  if  the  subjects  of  discussion  and  the  objects  of  description 
are  not  new  to  a  great  portion  of  the  public,  they  nevertheless  are 
to  some,  and  very  probably  to  many,  into  whose  hands  the  follow- 
ing sheets  may  fall.  Almost  every  writer  has  his  ovni  circles  of 
association,  greater  or  less,  to  which  his  personal  or  public  influence 
may  be  extended,  when  more  distant  influences,  although  superior, 
might  not  xeach  them.    It  is  only  in  this  way  that  all  classes  and 
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parts  of  society  are  made  to  share  in  the  rast  accumulations  of 
knowledge  which  characterize  the  age.  If  the  religious  associa- 
tions, or  professional  pursuits,  or  extensive  personal  acquaintances 
give  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  any  chance  for  extending 
the  knowledge  of  facts  with  which  so  many  are  already  acquainted, 
he  will  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  be  the  humble  channel  of  such 
communications.  He  is  well  aware  that  such  an  agency  will  be 
attended  with  no  posthumous  reputation;  that  the  production 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  of  only  an  ephemeral  char- 
acter ;  and  that,  at  best,  after  it  has  secured  its  temporary  object^ 
it  will  fall  into  the  great  mass  of  transient  literature,  that  passes 
into  oblivion  with  the  age  that  gave  it  birth.  Still  it  may  produce 
some  good  effects,  that  will  remain  after  their  origin  is  forgotten. 
Especially  some  of  the  rising  generation,  to  numbers  of  whom 
the  author,  by  his  calling,  holds  an  interesting  relation,,  may  receive 
some  &vourabIe  impressions  and  gain  some  additional  knowledge, 
which  will  not  be  lost  on  them,  or  those  whom  they,  in  their  turn, 
may  influence.  This  is  what  the  author  ventures  most  to  expect, 
and  it  is  certainly  what  he  most  desires. 

The  reasons  just  given  for  publishing  the  following  journal  have 
influenced  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  composition.  I  have  de- 
sired to  call  my  readers,  and  especially  the  young,  not  only  to  such 
facts  as  will  merely  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  the  existing  state 
of  the  world,  physical  and  moral,  but  also  to  such  facts  and  prin- 
ciples as  will  more  effectually  prepare  them  for  the  great  purpo- 
ses of  their  being.  The  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  that 
the  moral  conflicts  which  have  heretofore  been  conducted  with 
but  partial  success,  because  they  have  been  conducted  by  but  few, 
and  have  been  circumscribed  in  their  sphere,  must  take  a  wider 
range,  and  must  be  carried  on  with  greater  efficiency  in  the  various 
departments  of  political,  moral,  and  religious  reform.  For  this 
great  work  our  youth  should  be  trained.  But  an  essential  part  of 
that  training  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  present  conditions  of  so- 
ciety.    By  this  one  is  taught  not  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  how, 
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and  wherey  and  when  he  may  exert  his  infiaence,  be  it  great  or 
small,  in  the  common  cause.  If  mere  pleasure  were  to  be  com- 
municatedy  I  should  not  write  on  these  subjects,  which  others  can 
adorn  more  tastefully  than  myself ;  if  mere  description  of  foreign 
objects  were  the  design,  I  should  not  delineate  scenes  which  have 
been  so  often  delineated,  and  by  pencils  far  more  skilful  than  mine. 
But  if  any  important  truths,  any  facts  connected  with  pditics  or 
morals,  education  or  religion,  can  be  wrought  into  the  incidents 
of  a  journal  so  as  to  make  them  readable  or  acceptable,  this  is 
most  that  I  can  hope. 

With  respect  to  the  truth  and  general  accuracy  of  the  state 
ments  here  made,  I  think  I  may  pledge  myself  to  the  public ;  but 
stfll  some  errors  will  undoubtedly  be  noticed.  When  I  see  how 
many  niistakes  the  late  foreign  journalists  who  hate  tra?eUed  in 
our  country  hare  made,  and  made,  too,  with  an  apparent  desire  to 
teU  the  truth,  I  cannot  but  feel  there  is  great  danger  that  I  also 
should  make  similar  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  countries  through 
which  I  have  travelled ;  especially  as  I  have  had  too  little  time  to 
accomplish  all  I  desired  in  my  investigations  abroad,  and  too  little 
leisure  since  I  returned  to  review  and  digest  the  materials  which  I 
had  so  hastily  collected. 

In  my  notes  on  England,  it  may  be  thought,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  that  I  have  made  the  afiairs  of  my  own  denomination 
there  too  proniinent.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in 
connexion  with  other  objects  that  claimed  my  attention  abroad,  I 
was  specially  delegated  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  to  represent  to  the 
Wesleyan  body  in  England  the  state  of  the  church  here,  and  to 
keep  up  that  friendly  interchange  of  Christian  salutation  and  that 
official  intercourse  between  the  two  churches  which  has  heretofore 
existed.  To  Methodists  this  must  be  a  matter  of  interest,  because, 
ecclesiastically  speaking,  it  is  with  them  a  family  concern.  To  oth- 
ers, the  subject  may  possess,  to  some  extent,  the  interest  of  novelty. 
The  internal  organization  and  practical  working  of  this  modifica- 
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tion  of  Christianity  is  but  little  known,  I  apprehend,  in  this  coon- 
try  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philosopher* 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian.  Few  communities  are 
wielding  such  an  extended  and  efficient  influence  in  our  world  at 
the  present  day  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  As  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary features  of  the  present  age,  therefore,  this  subject 
should  be  understood ;  and  hence  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  it  a 
prominent  place  in  that  part  of  the  following  journal  that  relates 
to  England. 

Many  of  the  letters  that  are  incorporated  in  the  following  work 
were  written  at  different  times  during  my  tour  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed;  but  these  covered  but  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  topics  which  I  wished  to  introduces    A  question* 
therefore,  came  up,  in  preparing  the  materials  for  the  press* 
whether  these  letters  should  be  enlarged  and  multiplied  so  as  to 
place  all  the  matter  in  the  same  form ;  or  whether,  letting  these 
stand  essentially  as  they,  were,  with  the  necessary  revision  and 
corrections,  the  additional  matter  should  be  thrown  into  the  form 
of  plain  narrative.    The  latter  method,  as  will  be  seen,  has  been 
adopted.    This,  I  know,  is  rather  out  of  the  common  course,  and 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  style  ;  but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  no  objection  ;  nay,  that  perhaps 
the  monotony  of  one  unvaried  form  may  be  relieved  by  the 
change,  and  be,  at  least,  no  drawback  upon  the  interest  of  the 
work.    I  had  much  more  matter  which  I  might  have  inserted ; 
but  I  have  made  my  book  ahready  too  large,  according  to  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day ;  and  fashion  will  have  its  influence  in  the  size  of  a 
book  as  well  as  in  everything  else. 

I  commit  the  work  to  the  public  not  without  some  solicitude; 
but,  such  as  it  is,  as  it  has  been  promised,  the  public  must  have 
it.  If  it  does  little  good,  I  trust,  at  least,  it  will  do  no  harm ;  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  that  falls  from  the  press  at  the 
present  day. 

Wodejsa  Unifeiiity^  Jannaiy,  1638. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Letter  to  the  Editon  of  tiie  Cfuutiao  Adtoeate  »d  JoumL 
RSYK&SN]>  AND  ]>«AK  S1B8, 

I  have  at  length  aniTed  in  LiTerpool,  after  a  short  passage  of 
about  eij^teea  days.  And  I  hasten,  according  to  promise,  to  gi^e 
you,  and,  through  you,  my  friends  generally,  the  information  that, 
through  Divine  mercy,  we  are  all  in  health  and  good  spirits. 

Before  giving  you  any  account  of  the  events  of  the  passage,  I 
beg  the  privilege  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  kind  at* 
tentions  of  my  friends  in  your  city,  who  manifested  to  the  last  such 
kind  offices  of  friendship  as  will  not  be  easily  erased  from  my 
memory.  One  looks  back  with  feelings  which  none  but  those 
who  have  them  can  fully  compreheod,  to  the  expressions  and  acts 
of  friendship  and  sympathy  which  they  have  received  from  those 
they  love  and  honour  in  their  own  country,  when  in  the  land  of 
strangers  they  find  themselves  alone  in  the  midst  of  midtitudes. 
Such  is  our  present  situation*  As  we  approached  the  pier  of 
Prince's  Dock,  many  of  our  passengers  looked  out,  and  hailed 
some  acquaintance  or  friend,  some  brother  or  sister,  who  stood 
ready  to  clasp  them  by  the  hand,  and  welcome  them  on  shore. 
It  was  then  that  I  felt  the  contrast ;  the  thou^t  came  over  me 
like  the  chill  of  winter,  not  one  stands  ready  to  welcome  me !  We 
left  a  land  of  friends,  who  attended  us  to  the  last — ^to  the  dock — 
to  the  steamboat — to  the  ship — ^to  the  Hook ;  nor  did  they  leave 
us  till  the  laat  opportunity  of  returning ;  but  here  all  are  strangers. 
But  enough  of  tUs.  We  ahall  doubtless  find  or  make  friends  here 
-*and,  if  not,  we  may  ^mMnfaM"  an  intercourse  with  those  we  have 
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lefty  second  only  in  its  pleasures  to  the  delights  of  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  accommodations  of  the  Nevf-York  and 
Liverpool  line  of  packet  ships  ;  but,  after  all,  my  expectations  did 
not  come  up  to  the  reality.  Everything  was  arranged  in  the  best 
order.  The  fixtures  about  the  ship  are  just  such  as  they  should 
be.  In  fact,  almost  everything  is  9i  fixture.  Your  bed,  your  table, 
your  sofa,  is  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  ship  itself,  so  that  the 
rocking  and  pitching  of  the  vessel  cannot  disturb  your  accommo- 
dations. The  dining-table  is  not  only  firmly  attached  to  the  floor 
of  the  cabin,  but  the  leaf  is  divided  into  tluree  parallel  compart- 
ments, with  elevated  mouldings  on  the  outer  edges  and  between, 
80  as  to  form  three  grooves— -one  for  the  public  or  common  dishes 
in  the  centre,  and  the  two  outer  ones  for  the  plates  of  the  guests. 
Thus  prepared,  with  an  inunoveable  support  for  the  back  and  an- 
other for  the  feet,  you  may  bid  defiance  to  the  rocking  of  the  ship 
and  eat  on — ^provided,  however,  the  motion  does  not  rock  you  out 
of  your  appetite,  which  was,  in  fact,  my  case  most  of  the  passage, 
as  you  may  learn  by  my  letter  to  Dr.  R     ■    . 

As  to  food,  we  had  an  abundance,  and  of  a  great  variety.  We 
had  on  board  a  cow  for  furnishing  the  ship  with  milk ;  and  for 
fresh  provisions  we  had  an  ample  stock  of  live  geese,  turkeys, 
ducks,  hens,  pigs,  and  sheep,  besides  the  dressed  meats  brought 
from  New-Yoik.  These,  with  puddings,  pastry,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  were  furnished  us  in  suitable  variety  and  appropriate  ar- 
rangement four  times  each  day. 

The  Roscoe  is  a  fine  ship,  and  the  commander,  Captain  Delano, 
is  not  only  ^n  excellent  commander  and  navigator,  but  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  intelligence  and  politeness.  He  gave  universal  satis&c- 
tion  to  the  passengers,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  wannest  ac- 
knowledgments. The  subordinate  officers  were  also  fine  men, 
the  crew  excellent,  the  servants  remarkably  active  and  attentive 
to  our  every  want. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  quick  passages  of  the  New-York 
packet  ships  undoubtedly  is  the  unwearied  and  incessant  attention 
that  is  paid  to  the  management  of  the  ship.  Every  veering  and 
varying  breeze  is  not  only  noticed  when  it  comes,  but,  it  would 
seem,  anticipated  also,  so  that  nothing  is  lost.  The  whole  of  na- 
ture's agency,  as  we  may  say,  is  used  up  to  help  us  on  our  course 
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We  had  a  pleasant  company  of  twenty-five  in  the  cabin,  be* 
sides  about  forty  in  the  steerage.  It  will  hardly  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  you  or  your  readers  to  give  either  a  detailed  account  of 
the  passengers  or  of  the  events  of  the  vojrage.  What  is  there  in  an 
ordinary  sea  voyage  worth  journalizing  and  publishing  ?  We  may 
indeed  rhapsodize  upon  the  &tfaomless  depths  and  the  shoreless  ex- 
panse of  oid  ocean ;  we  may  talk  of  its  coral  reefs  and  pearly 
beds,  which  we  cannot  see ;  we  may  descant  upon  the  rising  and 
settizig  sun,  ascending  and  descending  like  a  globe  of  fire  firom 
and  into  the  mighty  waters ;  upon  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  the 
evening  ripple,  and  of  the  white  crest  of  the  heaving  billow— all 
this,  if  it  had  not  been  worked  up  into  poetiy  and  prose  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times,  might  be  very  well ;  but  what  ordinary 
genius  can  give  a  new  form  or  additional  interest  to  these  oft*re- 
peated  descriptions  1  In  viewing  these  scenes,  the  contemplative 
mind  finds  much  to  admire,  the  devout  mind  much  to  excite  his 
veneration  for  the  God  of  nature,  and  the  imaginative  mind  much 
to  enkindle  the  fires  of  poetry.  The  whole,  however,  soon  be- 
comes monotonous,  and  a  desire  for  a  change  BeemB  to  absorb 
every  other.  Whether  it  will  be  construed  into  a  deficiency  of 
imagination,  a  want  of  taste,  or  a  lack  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  our  company,  I  cannot  say;  but  sure  I  am,  that  nothing 
we  met  with  during  the  voyage  seemed  to  diffuse  such  universal 
pleasure  over  all  minds  as  the  sight  of  the  light  oa  Cape  Clear, 
which  we  made  in  about  fifteen  days :  and  best  of  all  was  the  mo- 
ment when  we  set  foot  on  the  pier  of  Prince's  Dock  in  Liverpool, 
near  the  close  of  our  eighteenth  day  firom  the  Battery  in  New- 
York.  So  much  for  our  voyage ;  and  let  this  suffice— with  the 
exception  that,  for  variety's  sake,  and  that  those  who  are  longing 
for  the  opportunity  of  careering  sublimely  and  poetically  upon  the 
mighty  ocean  may  know  something  of  the  pleasures  of  such  a  voy- 
age, I  have  attempted  a  sketch  of  sea-sickness,  which  possibly 
may  meet  you  through  another  channel. 

The  letter  alluded  to  was  to  an  eminent  gentleman  of  the  med* 
ical  professicm  in  New- York,  and  is  here  inserted. 

Mt  dear  Doctor, 
You  will  learn  from  other  sources  of  my  safe  arrival,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  therewith,  particularly  that  we  were 
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highly  pleased  with  the  captain,  the  ship,  the  passisngers,  audU  in 
sh(»rt,  that  we  had  nothing  to  comj^in  of  except  that  most  un* 
pitied,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  that  most  distressing  of  all  diseases, 
the  sea-sickness.    This  lugubrious  to^  I  have  reserved  for  you, 
partly  to  retaliate  upon  the  faculty  for  not  providing  a  remedy, 
and  partly  because  you  will  b^ter  judge  than  one  of  the  uninitia- 
ted in  the  mysteries  c£  physiology  wliether  or  not  what  I  may  say 
on  the  subject  will  be  (rf  any  ccmsequence  to  the  uniravelling 
public — if  there  be  any  such  in  these  stinring  days.    I  say  of  any 
consequence^  by  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  reader,  but  for  his  information,  and  for  the  enlaigement  of 
his  sphere  of  sympathy,  and  possibly  for  the  gratification  of  his 
curiosity.    If  I  supposed  that  any  sketch  of  this  disease  would 
produce  even  the  piemonitory  symptoms  upon  my  readers,  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  iniUct  the  mtseiy  upon  one  of  the  sons 
of  Adam — eoccept  on  the  physicians ;  nor  even  upon  them,  except 
in  hope  that  it  would  pat  them  upon  extra  exeitions  to  find  a  cure* 
On  board  the  steamboat  which  conveyed  us  to  the  Hook,  you 
suggested  and  sanctioned  the  theory,  which  I  believe  has  gained 
extensive  authority  with  the  faculty,  and  certainly  seems  very 
plausible,  and  accords  well  with  many  of  the  symptoms,  that  the 
disease  is  the  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  digestive 
muscles  through  the  stomach  and  viscera.    Alas !  what  a  picture 
of  this  distressing  disorder !    Only  concdve  the  unpleasant  sen- 
sation which  this  unnatural  action  must  produce  ! — ^the  loathing, 
the  shrinking  back,  and  the  spasmodic  action  of  all  the  digestive 
organs  !    And  when  this  system  of  internal  ^*  agitation^  is  begun, 
it  is  increased  by  its  own  action.    The  spasm  increases  the  irri- 
tation, and  the  irritation  increases  the  susceptibility  to  spasmodic 
action,  until  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  all  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  convulsed.    The  sensations  produced,  however,  are  not  those 
of  jHR'n,  as  we  commonly  use  the  term,  but  of  loathing — of  sick- 
ness— of  deathlike  sickness,  until  nature  is  wearied,  and  the  poor 
sufferer  feels  that  life  itself  is  a  burden.    He  is  told  he  must  not 
give  up  to  it — ^he  must  keep  about,  take  the  air,  and  drive  it  off. 
At  first  he  thinks  he  will — ^he  believes  he  can — and,  perhaps,  after 
the  first  complete  action  of  his  nausea,  feels  relieved,  and  imagines 
that  he  has  conquered ;  but  another  surge  comes  on,  and  rolls  him 
and  his  vessel  a  few  feet  upward^  and  again  she  sinks,  and  he 
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with  her— but  not  ofl  of  him ;  his  body  goes  down  with  the  Te»- 
sel,  as  it  is  meet  it  shoold,  acccxding  to  the  laws  of  gnfitation; 
but  that  which  his  body  contains  cannot  make  ready  for  so  qwedy 
a  descent.  The  contained  has  receiyed  an  impetus  upward,  and 
it  keeps  on  in  this  direction,  while  the  contntiier  goes  down  with 
ihe  ship.     The  result  may  readily  be  infexred. 

But  even  then  the  worst  is  still  to  come.  When  the  xxpwnad 
action,  the  distressing  nausea,  the  conTulsive  retching  cootinne, 
the  deeper  secretions  are  disturbed,  and  the  mouth  is  Utenlly 
filled  with  gall  and  biUemeu.  All  objects  aroond  you  now  lose 
their  interest ;  the  sea  has  neither  beauty  nor  suUimity ;  the  roar- 
ing of  the  waye  is  like  the  wail  of  death;  the  careering  of  the  ship 
before  the  wind  "  like  a  thing  of  life"  is  but  the  hastening  and  ag* 
gravation  of  agony.  Your  sympathy,  if  not  lost,  is  pamlyzed; 
your  dear  friend — ^perhaps  the  wife  of  your  bosom— 4S  suffering 
al  the  same  time,but  you  haye  not  the  moral  courage,  if  yon  hare 
the  heart,  to  go  to  her  assistance.  And  CTen  thalTory  self,  which 
is  so  absorbing  and  exclusire,  seems,  by  a  strange  paradox,  hardly 
so  interesting  as  to  be  worth  an  existence. 

If  the  theory  already  alhided  to,  of  the  inversion  of  the  peristal* 
tic  motion,  be  )rue,  it  may  yet  be  a  curious,  and  peih^w  not  un- 
profitable physiological  inquiry,  what  are  the  intermediate  links 
between  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  is  obviously  the  primum 
mobile  of  all  the  agitation,  and  this  inverted  action  of  the  digestive 
organs  ?  Is  this  latter  the  efiect  of  a  previous  action  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  ?  Is  it  the  effect  of  sympathy  between  the  hrain  and 
the  stooaach  ?  If  a  nervous  derangement  is  a  prior  link,  are  the 
nerves  wrought  upon  by  the  imagination  ?  and,  if  so,  through  what 
sense  is  the  imagination  affected  1  Is  it  through  the  general  feel- 
ings of  the  frame,  the  entire  system,  or  is  it  chiefly  throu^  the 
organ  of  sight  ?  I  have  not  skill  or  knowledge  sufficient  to  answer 
these  questions.  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  eye  has 
ninch  to  do  in  this  matter.  If  you  look  at  the  vessel  in  motion,  it 
seems  to  increase  the  difficulty ;  and  hence,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  disease,  you  cannot  bear  to  look  on  anything  around 
you,  but  are  disposed  to  close  the  windows  of  the  soul,  and  give 
yourself  up  to  dark  and  gloomy  endurance. 

One  of  the  social^  or  rather  an/t-social  concomitants  of  this  dis- 
ease is,  that  it  excites  but  littie  pity  in  those  around  you  who  are 
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not  soffering.  One  tells  you,  '^  It  will  do  you  good"— this  is  the 
highest  comfort  you  get ;  another  assures  you  that  it  is  not  a  mor^ 
Ud  disease,  and  that  you  will  fed  a  great  deal  better  when  it  is 
over.  (**  Hope  so/*  thought  I.)  Another  laughs  you  in  the  face, 
with  9oaie  atrocious  pleasantry  about  "  casting  up  accounts,"  or 
^'paying  duties  to  old  Neptune."  A  *'  searching  operation"  this 
paying  custom  to  the  watery  king !  My  friends  forewarned  me 
of  the  vexations  of  the  custom-house  before  I  left  America ;  and 
if  this  is  a  fair  specimen,  I  shall  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  my  tour.  If  his  majesty  demanded  but  a  large 
per  centage  of  your  wares,  it  might  be  tolerable ;  but  he  takes  all 
you  have ;  he  searches  you  through  and  through* 

Wearied  out  at  lengdi,  you  throw  yourself  into  your  berth, 
where^  by  keeping  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  sinking  into  the 
stupor  of  a  mere  oyster  existence,  you  find  the  only  mitigation  of 
your  suffering.  But  here>  too,  you  have  painful  annoyances.  Is 
it  cold,  your  extr^nities  become  numb  and  icy — the  system,  aa 
in  the  cholera,  has  all  the  heat  and  action  within,  while  the  entire 
surface  is  torpid,  and  the  extremities  are  cold  as  death.  Is  it  hot, 
you  have  a  sense  of  suffocation  for  the  want  of  air ;  you  open  your 
eyes,  and  see  the  white  drapery  of  your  bed  waving,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment you  anticipate  the  £uming  of  the  breeze.  No,  no !  that  waving 
motion  is  not  from  the  zephyr — ^it  is  from  the  same  baneful  agita- 
tion that  is  the  source  of  all  your  distress.  To  this  hour  I  can 
scarcely  think  of  the  waving  of  that  white  drapery  in  the  stagnant 
air  of  my  stateroom,  without  associating  with  it  the  idea  of  a 
ghostly  visitant  in  the  hour  of  midnight,  flapping  his  sepulchral 
wing  around  the  bed  of  agony,  and  boding  evil  to  the  sufferer. 
Again  you  close  your  eyes ;  you  think  of  home-^ot  land  anywhere 
— of  the  terra  frma  beds  of  the  lower  animals,  even  of  the  worst 
accommodated  among  them — the  horse  or  the  swine — and  you  feel 
their  lodgment  would  be  a  paradise  compared  with  your  billow- 
tossed  couch.  But  all  is  in  vain,  and  you  find  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  give  yourself  up  to  passive  endurance.  And  such  en- 
durance !  Tou  listen  to  die  bell  dividing  off  the  hours,  and  you 
feel  that  time,  like  the  slow  fires  of  savage  torments,  has  slackened 
his  pa<:e  to  prolong  your  sufferings. 

But  I  fear  that  my  sketch  will  become  tedious  by  its  length,  if 
not  otherwise.    Suffice  it  to  say,  I  have  been  describing  what  I 
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have  actiudly  felt,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  occasional  in- 
temiptioQs,  for  fifteen  days.  Bnt  it  is  all  over ;  and,  now  that  it 
is  past,  it  seems  like  a  dream.  I  can  hardly  identify  myself 
wiUi  that  being  who  so  lately  passed  the  pednful  process.  The 
recollection,  however,  is  sufficiently  yivid  to  lead  me  to  pray  that 
I  may  be  called  to  cross  the  Atlantic  bat  once  more.  I  cannot 
go  the  full  length  with  an  English  lady  whom  we  met  in  America, 
and  who,  in  speaking  of  her  sufferings  on  her  voyage,  said, ''  Dear 
as  is  old  England  to  me,  I  never  can  consent  to  recross  the  At- 
lantic to  visit  her."  No ;  America — her  institutions — ^my  friends 
there — ^and,  above  all,  my  duties,  my  delightfid  duties,  are  too  dear 
to  me  to  be  foregone  to  avoid  fifteen,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred  days 
of  suffering. 

If,  then,  a  kind  Providence  spares  my  life,  I  shall  once  more 
throw  myself  upon  the  billows,  and  give  myself  to  the  tossing  of 
the  merciless  waves.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  you  discover  a  spe- 
cific for  this  horrible  disease,  &e  very  thoughts  of  which  give  me 
the  hydrophobimy  do  not  fail  to  let  it  meet  me  at  Liverpool  before 
September  next ;  and  believe  me,  in  the  mean  time. 

Yours  in  great  respect, 

W.  FisK. 

We  spent  in  England  the  remainder  of  Septetnber  and  the 
whole  of  October;  but  poor  health  and  bad  weather  prevented 
making  as  extensive  observations  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
made  in  that  time.  However,  we  were  not  idle  ;  but  shall  reserve 
for  the  present  any  and  all  matters  that  were  there  noticed,  for 
the  putpose  of  preserving,  as  much  as  may  be,  a  unity  ih  the  sub- 
jects  treated  of,  which  is  deemed  of  more  consequence  than 
mere  continuity  in  the  journal. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steam-packets  from  Dover  to  the  Con- 
tinent: one  for  Ostend  in  Belgium,  one  for  Calais,  and  one  for 
Boulogne  in  France.  We  chose  the  latter,  because  there  was 
but  litde  difference  in  the  sail,  and  Boulogne  is  four  posts  nearer 
Paris  than  Calais.  In  about  four  hours  we  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne — up  to  that  time  we  had  been  comfortable ; 
but  now  the  increase  of  the  swell,  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  and  the  irregular  motion  of  the  steamer,  from  its  being 
bore  to  for  casting  anchor,  brought  on  anew  all  the  horrors  of  sea- 
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sickness,  from  which  we  had  suffered  so  much  in  crossing  the 
ocean  and  in  the  trip  from  London  to  Dover.  We  had  to  be 
landed  in  a  small  boat,  for  at  low  water  the  steamer  cannot  ap- 
proach the  wharf;  the  boatmen  refused  to  take  our  baggage,  be- 
cause they  said  the  swell  was  high,  and  after  much  contention  we 
at  length  were  let  down  into  the  batteau,  and  with  some  difficulty 
reached  the  shore :  the  breakers,  or  rollers  were  so  high,  our  boat- 
men had  to  watch  their  opportunity  and  ride  in  upon  the  top  of  a 
breaker.  This,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  apprehension  of 
danger,  would  have  been  quite  amusing,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  blowing,  whistling,  and  bluster  of  our  boatmen.  How- 
ever, we  were  landed  safe  upon  a  wet,  slippery  beach,  rendered 
rough  and  difficult  by  rocks,  water,  and  seaweed,  over  which  for 
a  long  distance  we  bad  to  walk;  an  undertaking  for  which  Mrs. 
F.  was  by  no  means  fitted,  debilitated  as  she  was  by  her  recent 
illness,  for  she  had  been  sick  at  Dover.  But  there  was  no  escape ; 
we  must  walk  or  stay  where  we  were,  and  therefore  pressed  on. 
It  is  a  most  surprising  thing,  that  both  on  the  French  and  English 
coasts  there  are  no  accommodations  for  landing  at  low  tide,  but 
in  this  inconyenient  way,  and  at  an  expense,  too,  which  is  nearly 
half  of  the  entire  passage-money  besides.  It  is  the  more  unbear- 
able from  the  fact  that  such  multitudes  are  crossing  and  recrossing 
daily ;  but  I  suppose  all  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
infancy  and  poverty  of  the  nations  concerned ;  perhaps,  when 
they  get  more  advanced  in  age  and  improyements,  they  may  have 
accommodations  by  which,  in  their  great  thoroughfares,  ladies  and 
invalids  may  p|ss  with  some  decency  and  safety;  albeit  that 
America  can  have  no  allowance  made  for  her  on  this  score. 

We  passed  on  to  the  Hotel  du  Norde ;  but,  before  we  arrived 
there,  we  found  ourselves  more  emphatically  than  ever  in  a  land 
of  strangers — a  strange  language  saluted  our  ears — strange  cos- 
tumes, new  customs — ^all  seemed  changed.  A  soldier  met  us  at 
the  shore,  and  conducted  us  to  the  police-office,  where  our  pass- 
ports were  taken,  and  sent  on  to  Paris  in  advance,  and  provisicxial 
ones  were  given  us,  by  which,  when  we  arrived  at  the  capital,  we 
might  recover  our  original  passports.  In  this  way  every  strangei 
is  advertised  at  Paris  before  he  anives  himself;  and,  m  addition  to 
this,  he  must  be  reported  as  soon  as  he  arrives  by  the  keeper  of 
^  the  hotel  where  he  stops,  or  the  former  is  liable  to  a  prosecution. 
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b  is  thus  itmX  the  gofemme&t  is  awaie  of  all  thai  come  in  or  go 
OQt  of  the  natioiiy  and  of  all  their  moremeiits  and  jomneyingp 
while  there;  for  at  eveiy  conaideraUe  town  our  paaipoita  are  ex- 
amined, and  the  names  entered  upon  the  r^isteis. 

Bovdogne  is  rather  an  interesting  town,  pleamntly  situated  cm 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Saone.  It  is  one  of  the  sereral  places 
which  claim  to  be  die  ItiMta  partus  of  Cesar,  whence  he  embaifc- 
ed  for  Britain.  At  any  late,  the  Romans  were  here,  for  they  show 
the  Tostiges  of  a  Roman  tower  stiU  remaining.  It  is  fortified, 
nnd  contains  abobt  thirty  thousand  French  inhabitants,  besides  a 
great  mmiber  of  English  residents,  tmnsient  or  more  pecmanent* 
more,  probably,  than  am  £Mmd  in  any  odier  town  of  its  sixe  in 
France.  I  inquired  of  the  landlord  for  a  Protestant  church,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  know  but  little;  but  stated,  if  I  wanted 
4unusement,  the  theatre  was  ofon.  that  evening  as  it  woold  be  sIm> 
on  Sunday  CTening.  I  diankedhiai,  and  made  inquiries  of  others, 
by  which  I  found  die  Wedeyan  missknazy,  who  preadies  in 
English  to  an  English  congregation,  with  whom  we  spent  an 
agreeable  Sabbath,  in  a  chapel  that  had  been  changed  from  a 
theatre  and  consecrated  to  the  sacred  purposes  of  Divine  worship. 
I  preached  in  the  evening  with  some  satisfactiwi,  althoo^  one  of 
my  hearers,  at  some  remark  bearing  upon  RosMn  Catholicism, 
audibly  pronounced,  ''That  is  a  lieT 

During  my  stay  at  Boulogne  I  visited,  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
nordi  and  east,  the  encampment  of  the  army  with  which  Napoleon, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  menaced  En^bind. 
Many  speculations  have  been  afloat  as  to  the  questi<m  whether  he 
ever  seriously  intended  to  invade  Fjigiand,  or  whether  this  was 
only  a  feint  to  cover  some  other  design.  There  is  every  reason, 
however,  to  aiqipose  that  he  was  serious  in  this  project,  and  his 
entire  history,  and  espedally  his  last  and  fatal  enterprise,  shows 
that  he  was  vrild  enough  to  design  any  extravagance  of  a  warlike 
character.    Indeed,  all  great  warriors, 

-  FVom  Maeedooia'g  nwdoMii  to  the  Swede," 

have  shown  clear  indkations  of  insanity  en  the  subject  of  their 
profession.  The  &ct  that  Napoleon  kept  his  position  here  so 
long,  and  only  left  it  when  his  fl^t  was  destroyed,  shows  that 
he  was  serioudy  mediating  this  invasion.  But  greater  foOy 
2  C 
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never  entered  the  heart  of  man.  What  could  he  have -done  if 
he  had  even  crossed  the  British  Channel,  and  landed  an  army  of 
half  a  million  upon  the  English  coast  ?  But  how  was  he  to  do 
even  this  ?  All  the  time  the  French  army  lay  upon  the  coast,  the 
British  lion  was  crouching  upon  the  white  chfis  of  Dover,  and  upon 
the  martel  towers  that  studded  the  coast,  with  a  vigilance  that 
never  slept,  and  a  firm  defiance  that  never  wavered. 

A  magnificent  column  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  upon  the 
heights  near  Boulogne,  to  commemorate  this  celebrated  intended 
invasion.  The  column  is  now  finished,  and  its  history  should  af- 
ford a  salutary  lesson  to  the  princes  of  the  earth.  As  Bonaparte 
never  accomplished  his  invasion,  so  he  never  finished  his  monument. 
But  when  the  Bourbons  came  back  to  the  throne  of  France  they 
resumed  the  prosecution  of  this  magnificent  work,  with  a  design 
to  make  it  a  monument  of  their  restoration ;  but,  before  they  could 
complete  it,  they  were  driven  firom  the  kingdom,  and  Louis  Phil- 
ippe has  finished  the  column,  as  a  memorial  of  his  elevation  to 
the  thr<»ie  from  which  both  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons  had  been 
banished. 

On  leaving  Boulogne  for  Paris  we  passed  the  strongly-fcnrtified 
town  of  Montreuil,  and  beyond  this  the  forest  of  Crecy,  where 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  the 
French.  Abbeville  is  the  next  town  of  note,  situated  on  the  river 
S(»nme,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Here  are  found 
Roman  antiquities,  and  a  mound  is  shown  which  they  call  Cssar's 
Camp. 

We  reached  Amiens  the  first  night.  The  town  itself  is,  for 
the  most  part,  uninteresting.  The  cathedral,  however,  is  an  in- 
teresting specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  commenced 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Bishop  Everard,  and  finished 
by  his  successor  Godefiroy .  In  the  interior  there  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  pillars,  which  are  constructed  on  a  scale  of  archi- 
tecture at  once  grand  aird  beautiful.  They  support  a  vault  132  feet 
in  height.  Forty-four  of  these  are  detached  pillars,  and  hence  are 
called,  firom  the  ringing  sound  they  make  when  struck,  sounding 
pillars — Les  Colormes  Sonnantes.  One  of  them,  especially,  rings 
hke  a  piece  of  metal.  The  interior  is  360  feet  in  length  and 
fifty  in  breadth.  We  were  shown  a  case,  in  which  is  carefully 
preserved,  as  they  say,  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.    How  He- 
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nkBas  cone  to  suffer  it  to  find  so  hoaouiable  a  deposite,  I  know 
not. 

Amiens  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants.  It  was  in  this 
city,  on  the  10th  October,  1801,  that  the  first  treaty  of  peace  with 
Bonaparte  was  negotiated  and  signed.  A  treaty  that  was  not 
kept  a  year,  and  that  only  senred  as  a  bait  to  draw  numeroos 
British  subjects  on  to  the  Contiuent,  where,  on  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, they  were  retained  id  confinement,  some  of  them  witil  the 
peace  of  1814. 

After  spending  oae  day  and  two  nights  at  Amiens,  we  took  the 
diligence  for  Paris,  not,  however,  without  eiq>eriencing  a  little  of 
that  imposition  and  inconvenience  to  which  trayellers  are,  more 
or  less,  always  exposed.  We  had  engaged  particular  seats 
throng  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
were  to  rest  one  day  in  Amiens,  without  prejudice  to  the  arrange- 
ment, ^hen,  however,  we  went  to  claim  our  seats  at  Amiens,  a 
Frenchman,  who  looked  as  though  he  mi^t  be  a  misanthropic 
philosopher,  demanded  the  place  taken  by  Mrs.  F.  Neither  the 
claim  which  we  set  up,  founded  on  a  previous  contract,  nor  yet  an 
appeal  to  the  Frenchman's  gallantry,  could  avail.  The  conduo 
teur  said  the  waybill  gave  monsieur  the  seat,  and  monsieur  said 
he  would  have  it,  or  not  enter  the  diligence.  And  there  he  stood, 
with  all  the  firmness  and  patience  of  a  philosopher,  until,  finding 
remonstrance  unavailing,  we  yielded  the  position  to  the  gallant 
Frenchman. 

We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Paris,  and  took  lodgings  for 
the  ni^t  in  a  crowded  and  dirty  part  of  the  city,  from,  which, 
however,  we  were  soon  reUeved  by  the  kind  c^ces  of  Rev.  R. 
NewBtead,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Paris,  to  whom 
we  had  letters,  and  by  whom  we  were  introduced  to  delightful 
lodgings  on  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly^  in  an  English  fsmily,  whose 
residence  of  twenty  years  in  France  had  made  our  hostess  as  fa- 
miliar vrith  everything  French  as  a  native.  With  this  knowledge 
she  united  a  kind  disposition,  an  intelligent  and  a  conmiunicative 
mind,  and  a  readiness  to  conduct  us  to  everything  interesting  in 
this  magnificent  city. 

To  these  advantages  in  our  lodgings  we  added  the  acquaint- 
ance with  Rev.  Mr.  Newstead,  already  mentioned,  and  his  amiable 
lady  and  sister,  to  whose  hospitality  and  kindness  we  were  under 
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great  obligotiont  while  in  Paris ;  as  also  the  acquaintance  of  ReT. 
Mr.  De  Jersey  and  lady,  the  other  Wesleyan  missionary  fiunily, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird  and  lady,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  together  wiUi  a  number  of  other  families)  clergy* 
men,  and  laymen,  with  whom,  in  various  social  intenriews  and 
derottcoal  exercises,  we  spent  our  intervals  of  leisure.  Scarcely 
ever  have  I,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  spent  six  w^eka  of  greats 
social  eqoyment,  more  refined  and  more  satisfactoiy,  than  the 
six  weeks  we  spent  in  Paris — this  in  addition  to  the  interest  of 
the  city  itself.  By  day,  as  our  health  and  weather  would  permit, 
we  examined  the  greatest  objects  of  interest  in  and  abcwit  this 
great  city ;  and,  although  the  days  were  short,  they  were  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  superinduce  all  the  fatigue  we  could  well  endure ; 
and  we  generally  spent  the  evening  in  some  delightful  circle  of 
select  fiiends,  where,  without  the  stifihess  of  fonnal  etiquette,  we 
enjoyed  that  diastened,  cheerful  flow  of  soul  which  is  followed 
by  no  languor  or  depression.  We  closed  our  evening  interviews 
with  reading  and  eiqaounding  a  portion  of  Scripture,  singing,  and 
prayer. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  CANNOT  discharge  the  duties  of  an  itinerant  journalist  without 
giving  some  description  of  this  extraordinary  city — and  yet  how 
to  begin,  and  what  to  say,  I  know  not  The  danger  is  of  saying 
too  much — and,  if  not  too  much,  of  selecting  what  should  be  left 
out  in  a  brief  sketch,  such  as  mine  must  be,  and  of  omitting  what 
should  be  inserted ;  or,  finally,  the  danger  is,  that  what  is  selected 
may  not  be  so  arranged  and  so  deUneated  as  to  make  a  due  incH 
pression  on  die  reader's  mind.  I  will  begin,  however,  with  the 
most  prominent  feaitures  of  the  city. 

Paris  is  surrounded  by  a  waH,  ^idiich  is  only  adapted  to  pur- 
poses of  police  and  for  the  collection  of  the  city  customs.*    Tlua 

*  It  it  ft  fiaatnn  of  UutioB  altogether  anknownwitimt;  yet  it  is  Teijeonuaon  in  Eu- 
rope. At  every  gate  of  Paiis  is  e  guard  and  an  officer  of  castoms.  AH  wines,  meats» 
«ad  Ytfioaa  ottier  aiticlae  brought  to  HttriMt  fiom  die  00^^ 
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wall  is  a  little  more  than  six  leagues,  or  aboat  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference^*  and  at  convenient  distances  it  is  entered  by  gates, 
which  are  called  barriires. 

The  Avenue  de  NeutUy^  so  called  from  its  being  the  route 
from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Neuilly  Palace,  which  is  situated  about 
one  or  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city,  terminates  at  the  Bar- 
rihre  de  PEtoile^  and  is  the  most  ample  and  splendid  outlet  of 
the  city.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch,  commenced  by  Napoleon  to 
celebrate  some  of  his  principal  Tictories.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  it;  but  beheve  that,  when  it  is  completed,  as  it  soon  will 
be,  it  will  be  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, ancient  or  modem. 

Standing  in  front  of  this  monument,  and  facing  south  by  east, 
you  see  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  through  one  of  the  most 
splendid  avenues  in  the  world,  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
From  this  point  commence  your  walk — ^you  go  down  the  avenue 
to  the  ChampS'ElyskeSf  or  Elyaian  Fields.  At  the  entrance  is 
a  circle  called  Rond  Pointy  in  the  centre  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  an  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XY. ;  but,  as 
the  dynasty  is  passed  away,  so  also  is  the  design  of  the  statue. 
From  the  Rond  Point  the  avenue  passes  into  the  Elysian  Fields, 
which  are  an  extensive  plain,  lying  eaoh  side  of  the  avenue,  950 
yards  in  length,  and  from  373  to  700  yards  in  breadth,  planted 
with  trees  arranged  on  geometrical  principles,  so  as  to  appear  in 
straight  lines  in  every  direction.  This  is  the  place  of  fashion 
and  parade,  of  frolic  and  fim.  Here,  on  public  occasicms,  and  al- 
wajTs  on  a  Sunday,  if  it  be  fair,  you  see  all  the  fashion  and  fri- 
volity of  the  city ;  the  avenue  thronged  with  carriages,  the  spa- 
cious sidewalk  crowded  with  pedestrians,  and  the  entire  park 
alive  vrith  sports  and  vocal  with  human  voices.  Here  in  1814 
the  Cossacks  had  their  camp,  and  in  1815  the  English  army  en- 
camped here.  As  you  proceed  down  this  avenue  you  get  a  view 
on  the  right,  at  a  distance  across  the  Seine,  of  the  HAtel  des  In* 
valides,  with  its  gilded  dome ;  and  still  farther  on,  and  just  before 
you  enter  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  you  come  to  the  Place 
de  Concorde.  And  here  you  must  pause,  not  only  to  see^  but  to 
think  ;  for  you  are  now  on  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on 

•  There  era  twentf-five  IVencli  leegaee  to  a  degree,  which  will  gife  2.88'  itetiite 
nilee  to  Ui0  leegae. 
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the  globe — ^remarkable  for  its  hiatoric  associatioiis  and  for  ita 
prospective  beavtiea.  Face  to  the  south,  and  you  hate  befxe 
you,  but  just  across  the  Seine,  the  fine  edifice  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  This  is  approached  across  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI., 
a  noble  structure,  adorned  on  each  side  with  six  fine  cdossal 
statues,  twelve  in  the  whole,  standing  upon  pedestals  in  the  para* 
pet  walls,  of  such  men  as  Condi,  Sully,  Richelieu,  Colbert,  and 
other  statesmen,  and  naval  and  mihtary  heroes  of  France.  At 
each  end  of  the  statuary  cokmnade,  and  in  a  line  with  them,  is  a 
military  trojdiy,  four  in  the  whole,  which  add  to  the  imposing 
perspective.  Turning  from  this  position  so  as  to  face  to  the 
right,  your  eye  rests  upon  the  avenue  with  its  Elysian  JneUs,  and 
terminating  in  its  mcmumental&om^.*  Turning  again,  you  see  to 
the  north  the  new  and  splendid  Magdalen  Churchy  directly  oppo* 
site  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  yoo>  presenting  her  imposing  front  of  Corinthian  cdmnns. 
This  dniarch  is  approached  by  the  JRoe  JZoyofe,  which  enters  at  a 
width  of  ninety  feet,  between  two  noble  edifices  ^  268  feet 
in  length  each.  The  fronts  of  thelte  hove  profocting  pavilionsi 
and  there  are  arcades  cm  the  groimd  floor.  The  entire  fronts  of 
these  edifices  are  finished  in  a  fine  style  of  architectiikre,  and 
present  to  the  beholder  on  imposing  view,  beuitifiiUy  heightened 
by  the  perspective  of  the  Magdalen  up  the  intervening  street,  as 
already  mentioned. 

As  yoo  torn  to  the  right,  you  are  delayed  by  an  oblique  view 
of  the  magnificent  Rue  de  Rivoli,  with  its  noble  range  ol  public 
and  other  buildii^,  and  its  beautiful  arcades.  At  length,  as  you 
face  the  east,  your  eye  rests  upon  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  die  bold  pavilions  of  the  palace  rising  beyond  them. 
Such  are  the  four  cardinal  points  of  view  from  this  most  extraor* 
dinary  spot 

Bat  I  said  this  spot  was  remarkable  for  iu  historic  associa-^ 
tions ;  for  this  was  the  site  of  the  revolutionary  guiUotine,  and 
the  earth  on  which  you  now  stand  was  so  soaked  luad  Saturated 
with  plebeian,  nobler  and  even  royal  blood,  that  for  a  long  time, 

*  Just  befaMywhatthe  enlnnoe  of  the  Elynan  Fielda,  an  two  lofty  pedotftals,  eiM  on 
each  Bide  of  the  etieet,  mirmoiiDted  by  groaps  in  maible,  tepiesenting  a  restiff  horse 
faaU  bf  Mi  drirer.  The  woikiiianahip  ii  by  Gcnrtaee.  They  wem  braaf  fat  to  Paris 
fix»iliarl7i&1794. 
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k  if  said,  it  would  not  tread  down  and  become  compact  like  other 
earth. 

Here  were  slaughtered,  from  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1793, 
to  the  third  of  Hay,  1795,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  four 
months,  2800  persons,  among  whom  were  Louis  XYI.  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1793;  same  year,  October  16,  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
queen ;  November  14,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  after  them,  in 
rapid  succession,  as  the  different  fiictions  were  succeeded  and 
overpowered  by  their  successors,  Herbert  and  his  party  in  March 
25, 1794,  and  on  April  8,  Danton  and  his  party ;  April  16,  Bishop 
Gobel  and  his  faction,  called  the  faction  of  the  atheists ;  July  28^ 
Robespieire  and  his  faction,  and  the  next  day  seventy  membera 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris ;  and  on  May  12,  of  the  same  year^ 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  many  others.  This  was 
truly  the  year  of  slaughter,  and  this  spot  was  the  slaughUr^hause^ 
where  licenUousness  became  its  own  executioner,  and  the  mur- 
derers in  turn  became  the  murdered. 

This  place,  like  most  other  places  and  streets  in  Paris,  has 
borne  a  variety  of  names.  It  was  formerly  called  Place  Lcuis 
XV.f  and  here  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  this  king^  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  mob  on  the  12th  of  August,  1792.  This  statue 
was  forced  from  the  pedestal  with  difficulty,  and  one  foot  of  the 
horse  still  remained  in  the  socket,  which  gave  occasion  for  a 
Parisian  wit  to  say,  '*  Royalty  has  yet  one  foot  in  the  stirrup." 
It  now  took  the  name  of  the  Place  de  RivoluUon.  In  1800  it 
was  named  the  Placode  la  Concorde ;  after  the  restoration  and 
accession  of  Charles  X.,  it  was  changed  to  the  Place  Louif  XVLy 
vrith  a  statue  of  tJMX  unfortunate  monarch.  Since  the  revolution 
of  1830  the  statue  is  removed,  and  the  old  nBmeat Place delaCoti" 
corde  restored.* 

In  ascending  up  to  the  Madeleine  Church  from  the  P2aca<2e  2a 
Concordey  you  enter  the  Boulevards  of  the  North.  Boulevard 
signifies  a  bulwark ;  and  the  wide  streets,  so  called,  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  city  of  Paris,  received  their  character 
and  appellation  firom  the  fact  that  they  are  formed  upon  the  site 

*  Since  we  were  in  Paris  a  splendid  Egyptian  obeliaiL  has  been  erected  there.  This, 
as  it  is  a  monnment  of  no  party  or  dynasty,  bat  merely  a  work  of  art  and  an  oraamantal 
monament,  will  doubtless  be  suffered  to  stand,  let  whatever  changes  be  made  in  the  gor- 
emment    It  was  brought  from  ancient  Thebes,  and  is  eighty  feet  in  height. 
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of  the  walls  and  fortresses  that  formerly  surrounded  the  city  when 
it  was  a  fortified  town.  These  fortifications  were  demoUshed  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  about  1670,  and  streets  were  commenced 
by  this  monarch  on  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications,  which  have 
been  extended  at  different  times,  until  they  now  form  a  line  of 
spacious  streets,  bearing  different  names  in  different  sections,  of 
rather  an  irregular  character,  extending,  with  very  little  interrup- 
tion, quite  round  the  interior  part  of  the  city.  I  say  interior,  be- 
cause the  city  has  been  extended  in  every  direction  beyond  these 
ancient  bulwarks,  so  that  not  half  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Paris . 
lies  within  the  boulevards.  This  gives  rise  to  the  fcoibourgs,  so 
called,  which  are  another  feature  of  this  city  that  all  must  have 
noticed  who  have  read  much  of  Paris.  The  word  faubourgs 
means  suburbs,  and  they  are  so  called  because  they  are  exterior 
to  what  was  formerly  the  city.  The  sections  against  each  of  the 
boulevards  respectively  constitute  ihe  faubourgs,  which  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  take  the  name  of  the  boulevard  by  which 
each  is  bounded,  as  the  Faubourg  de  Poissonnihre,  opposite  the 
Boulevard  Potssonniere,  and  so  of  the  rest.  These  general  and 
prominent  localities  and  streets,  although  they  seem  to  have  been 
rather  accidental  than  from  design,  contribute  very  much  to  aid 
the  stranger  in  examining  the  city,  and  in  forming  a  correct  idea 
of  its  parts  and  localities ;  and  the  boulevards,  from  their  ample 
width,  their  splendid  shops  and  thronging  multitudes,  especially 
in  some  portion  of  the  section  north  of  the  Seine,  present  perhaps 
the  gayest  and  liveliest  aspect  of  the  city. 

The  river  Seine,  by  a  bold  sweep  to  the  north,  runs  through  the 
city,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  leaving  two  thirds  of  the 
territory,  and  perhaps  three  fourths  of  the  population,  on  the  right 
or  northern  side ;  and  this  has  divided  the  boulevards  into  the 
Northern  and  Southern.*  I  will  not  trouble  myself  or  the  reader 
by  giving  the  names  of  the  different  boulevards,  but  can  hardly 
refrain  from  noticing,  as  one  of  the  striking  incongruities  in  names, 
as  well  as  of  many  others  in  reality,  which  occur  in  Paris,  that 
the  boulevards  in  the  southern  section,  cPEnfer  and  du  Mont  Par^ 
nasse,  literally  the  streets  of  Hell  and  of  Mount  Parnassus,  run 
into  each  other  .t 

*  The  northern  are  altogether  5067  yards  in  length,  and  the  sotttbem  16,100. 

t  It  should  be  noticed,  perhaps,  in  order  to  perfect  accuracy,  that  all  the  city  south 
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In  addition  to  these  interior  bouIeTards>  a  circle  of  stceeta  quite 
rcmnd  the  city,  outside  the  present  walls,  has  been  opened,  called 
the  Exterior  Boulevards.  These  are  planted  with  freesi  and  fonn 
an  interesting  driye.  They  give  an  air  of  magnificence  to  the  en-. 
yiroDBy  not  readily  conceived  of  unless  seen»  and  the  more  so  as 
the  uniformity  is  br(&en  up  by  the  successive  barriers  which  form 
the  outlets  of  the  city,  and  by  the  viade  roads,  many  of  them  stud- 
ded with  lofty  trees,  which  lead  off  in  various  directions  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Another  striking  feature  of  Paris  is  ihfi  river  Seine,  especially 
as  it  is  adorned  on  either  nde  through  its  whole  length  by  fine 
qutttfs,  and  spanned  at  unequal  distances  by  a  score  of  bridges, 
some  of  them  very  beautiful,  and  broken  into  an  interesting 
variety  about  the  centre  of  the  city  by  several  islands,  the  largest 
of  which,  called  the  Isle  de  la  Ct£e,  is  crowned,  in  addition  to  other 
public  edifices,  with  the  towering  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame* 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Paris  is  its  public  grounds  and 
gardens.  The  Elysian  Fields  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
stretching  along  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  extending  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
principal,  besides,  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  in  the  west, 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  in  the  centre,  and  the  Garden  of 
Plants  in  the  east,  are  the  most  important.  All  these  grounds  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries-  and  of  the 
Luxembourg,  the  former  of  which  contains  nearly  severity  acres, 
are  ornamented  with  elegant  statuaiy,  fountains,  and  pools,  and 
are  laid  out  with  gravel-walks,  furnished  with  seats,  and  shaded 
with  trees.  Here,  in  pleasant  weather,  the  parks  are  filled  with 
lounging  citizens,  talking  or  reading  the  gazettes,  and  curious 
strangers  spying  out  the  wonders  of  the  place,  and  hundreds  of 
playful  children,  with  their  nursery-maids,  sporting  in  the  shade  or 
basking  in  the  sun.  The  Camp  of  Mars  is  in  froilit  of  the  .Poly- 
technic or  Military  School,  and  is  used,  as  its  name  imports,  for  a 
parade-ground  and  military  reviews.  Of  the  Garden  of  Plants  I 
shall  speak  elsewhere.  ** 

Having  given  this  general  geographical  view  of  Paris,  I  shalh 

of  the  Seine  ia  divided  into  fonboargs.    The  Fauboarg  St.  Gennaine  contains  most  of 
the  population  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and  is  whoUy  within  the  interior  booleraids. 

3  D 


proceed  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  most  important  edifices 
and  other  objects  of  art  in  this  extraordinary  city.  It  ODght, 
however,  to  be  said,  by  way  of  caution,  here,  that  these  splendid 
features  in  the  physical  character  of  Paris  are.  but  magnificent 
parts  and  points  in  a  city,  the  greater  part  of  which,  after  all,  in 
crowded  together  without  order,  miserably  built  on  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  uninteresting  and  in- 
suppoitably  dirty. 

The  architecture  of  Paris  is  decidedly  Grecian,  and  much  of  it 
Corinthian,  and  is  of  a  character  to  excite  much  interest  in  all'the 
lovers  of  the  art.  Among  the  most  interesting,  of  course,  are  the 
royal  and  other  palaces :  Of  these  there  are  ten  or  twelve  noble 
edifices,  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  particulariy. 
The  palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  Louvre  are  the  most  prom* 
inent,  both  on  account  of  their  situation  and  present  use,  the  one 
being  the  royal  residence,  and  the  other  containing  the  galleries 
of  the  fine  arts,  as  also  on  account  of  their  architecture  and  extent. 
The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  coounenced  by  Catharine  de 
Medicis  in  1564,  in  a  place  then  without  the  walls,  and  occupied 
as  tile  or  brick  kihis ;  hence  the  name,  palace  of  the  Tuilmies, 
or  of  the  tile-kilns. 

The  front  of  the  palace  is  1008  feet  in  length  and  108  in 
breadth.  The  roof  is  relieved  by  three  magnificent  pavilions, 
which  give  the  whole  an  imposing  appearance.  On  the  side  next 
the  river  this  palace  is  connected  with  the  Louvre  by  a  gallery 
1300  French  feet  in  length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  coQection  of  paintings.  On  the  other  side  also  a  gal* 
lery,  to  correspond  with  this,  is  commenced,  but  is  as  yet  unfinished. 
A  court  i»  thus  formed  between  the  two  palaces,  cdled  the  Place 
du  Carrousel^  from  a  splendid  tournament  held  there  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1662.  Fifteen  thousand  troops,  it  is  said,  consisting  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  can  go  through  their  exercises  with  ease  in 
this  place.  Here,  and  near  to  the  Tuileries,  is  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  Napoleon  in  1806  to  the  glory  of  the  French  arms, 
after  the  designs  of  Perrier  and  Fontaine.  The  arch  was  sur* 
mounted  by  a  triumphal  chariot,  to  which  were  harnessed  the 
famous  gilt  bronze  horses  which  Napoleon  brought  from  Venice. 
These  were  returned  at  the  "  restoration  of  all  things"  by  the  Le- 
gitimates  in  1815,  but  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  four 
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irarBes  in  bronze  after  &e  same  model,  and,  it  is  thought,,  equal  to 
them  in  form  and  attitude.  These  are  by  Boeio,  and  were  placed 
here  in  1828. 

This  ardi,  howeyer,  is  too  small  for  its  position,  and  the  general 
effect  is  not  in  accordance  with  suirounding  objects. 

The  Lou^  was  commenced  on  the  site  of  an  old  Gothic 
structure  by  Francis  I.  in  1528,  but  it  was  neyer  completed  until 
Napoleon,  who  accomplished  almost  everything,  undertook  it 
For  fifteen  years  the  work  was  conducted  under  his  direction, 
and  finally  completefl  in  its  present  beautiful  fomu  The  eastern 
front  is  625  feet  in  length  and  85  in  height.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  enclosing  a  court  with  equilateral  sides  of  400 
feet  each.  This  court  is  a  s{dendid  exhibition  of  architectural 
beauty.  It  abounds  in  sculpture  of  yarious  kinds,  in  niches  and 
in  bassrelief,  and  is  ornamented  with  538  Corinthian  cohmms  and 
pilasters. 

In  passing  up  from  the  Place  de  Concorde  j9a.  eiMr  successiyely 
ibd  garden  of  the  Tuiieries,  pass  under  or  through  the  palace  l^ 
open  arches — ^under  the  triumphal  arch — through  the  Place  da 
Carrousel~''-iihrongh  the  east  front  of  the  palace  of  die  Louvre — 
by  arches  as  before  into  the  court,  and  thence  through  the  western 
front,  beycmd  which  you  are  speedily  buried  in  an  irregular  built, 
dirty,  crowded  part  of  the  city.  So  true  it  is,  here,  as  from  almost 
every  other  point  of  interest  in  Paris,  "  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculouB  there  is  but  a  step."  But  taking  this  whole  route  from 
the  Barriire  FEtoile  to  the  western  front  of  the  Louvre,  where 
can  the  like  be  found  in  Europe  or  in  the  world  ?  No  localities 
that  1  have  ever  seen  or  read  of,  in  one  contiguous  succession, 
present  such  a  splendid  variety  of  avenues,  streets,  parks,  gardens, 
bridges,  monuments,  statuary,  triumphal  arches,  public  edifices, 
courts,  and  palaces,  as  this. 

The  Palais  Royal  is  the  residence  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  (Means.  It  is  very  near  the  TuOeries, ,  standing  but 
very  little  to  the  north  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel — and  yet  it  is  so 
shut  in  by  crowded  and  narrow  streets  that  it  makes  no  show 
until  you  get  into  it ;  and  when  you  enter  it,  your  first  impression 
is  tluit  you  have  found  a  splendid  edifice  that  had  been  l6st.  .  This 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  fruitful  events  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  first  revolutionary  meetings  were  held  in  the  gardens  and 
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galleries  of  this  palace  in  1789.  Here  the  pope,  and  afterward 
Lafayette,  were  burnt  in  efUgy.  Here  the  tri-coloured  cockade 
was  adopted.  The  splendid  arcades,  gardens,  and  galleries  of 
this  palace  are  principally  noticeable  now  as  being  the  grand 
central  point  of  business,  fashion,  and  pleasure  of  this  most 
pleasure-seeking  and  sensual  city.  Here  are  cafes,  ristauransy  and 
estaminets  (smoking-houses)  of  the  highest  and  most  refined 
order.  Here  are  shops  containing  every  thing  that  can  be  thought 
of  or  desired,  arranged  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  Here  ladies 
of  easy  virtue,  it  is  said,  resort  in  great  numbers,  and  here  are 
some  of  the  most  noted  gaming-houses  in  Paris,  the  extent  of  which 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  owners  pay  to  the  city  about 
1,300,000  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  sums  staked  here  yearly 
amount  to  about  60,000,000  dollars.* 

In  shoct,  if  any  one  wishes  to  have  a  condensed  view  of  Paris- 
ian frivolity,  sensuality,  profligacy  and  debauchery,  splendour  and 
fiishion,  let  him  go«nd  spend  an  evening  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  is  so  called  from  the  Duke  of 
Luxembourg,  who  ovmed  and  adorned  these  grounds  and  edifices 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  undergone 
various  changes  since,  and  had  difierent  names,  until,  last  of  all, 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  it  has  been  devoted  to  the 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Peers.  But  notwithstanding  a  marble 
slab  placed  over  the  entrance,  announcing  that  it  is  henceforth  to 
be  called  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  yet  its  old  name  is  still  rietained 
in  common  language.  A  part  of  the  interior  is  also  devoted  as  a 
picture-gallery,  where  is  a  collection  of  the  finest  paintings  of 
modem  French  artists.  The  edifice  is  built  round  a  court,  form- 
ing a  parallelogram  of  360  feet  by  300,  and  is  beautifiilly  pro- 
portioned. The  gardens  are  to  me,  on  the  whole,  more  interest- 
ing in  their  general  aspect  than  those  of  the  Tuileries,  for  the 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  surface  is  more  varied  and  uneven. 
The  statuary,  however,  shows  the  vandalism  of  revolutionary  vi- 
olence, being  basely  mutilated  and  disfigured.  From  this  garden 
through  a  spacious  avenue  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  the  Na- 
tional Observatory. 

Bilt  I  must  have  done  vrith  palaces — of  churches  I  would  say 

*  AU  the  public  gambling-hoofM  of  France  have  latelj,  snce  I  left  Parii,  beea  diaooih 
tinned  and  prohibited  by  law. 
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r;  yetlfearlhesedetaSsof  descri|4kAwiUpiovetedm 
to  mj  readen,  and  I  will  theDefioope  be  hhef . 

The  cbocdies  in  France  aie  generally  badly  kept,  and  bear 
endaA  maxka  of  neglect;  and  though  they  now,  it  is  8aid»  aoa 
more  firecpieated  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  revohitiaai» 
BtiU  it  IB  evident,  religion  ia  not  a  prominent  feature  m  the  French 
character.    The  IVench  are  Catholica  three  timea  in  their  liTe% 
TiE^^^at  christening,  marriage,  and  death.    In  genecal,  but  few,  es» 
pedally  in  Paris,  attend  church.    There  aie  in  Fans  b«t  about 
fi%  churches,  including  chapek  of  ease  and  choiches  attached  to 
coATents,  hospitals,  dec.    The  ayerage  attendanre  on  dieae  would 
not,  probaUy,  exceed  three  hundred;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  thoae 
^diom  I  haTC  consulted,  and  who  ha?e  the  best  opportonitj  of 
knowing,  that  this  would  be  a  huge  caknlation.    This  woqld 
l^ire  an  average  attendance  onchnsch  aerrice  of  only  about  fifteen 
thousand  out  of  a  populatidn  of  not  nonch  short  of  a  million  of 
«ouIs,  that  is,  one  in  sizty-six;  and  I  yerily  fear  that  diis  is  giving 
Ihem  more  credit  for  aOention  to  religian  than  is  true.    ▲ 
number  ot  the  churches  included  in  the  abcre  are  not  used  at  al 
for  purposes  of  DiTine  worship.    Among  these  is  Ste.  Genevihef 
or,  as  it  is  nowcalled,the  Pantheon — a  church  fer  '' all  the  gods  T 
aad,ia/M:^,forfio^ocI.    Ste.  Greneoitoe  was  buried  here  in  512,  in 
a  church  which  had  been  built  by  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king^ 
at  her  solicitation.    She  became  the  patron  saint  of  Paiss,  and 
the  church  lock  her  name.    On  the  ruins  of  this  church  another 
was  comm^dced  in  1764  by  Louis  XV.    It  is  a  magnificent 
building.    The  dome  diows  at  a  great  distance,  and  to  gseat  adr 
vantage.    The  appearance  of  the  domeis  that  (tf  a  smaller  temple 
cieTBted  on  the  top  of  a  larger.    It  is  surrounded  by  thirty-two  col> 
UBm8,and  surmounted  by  a  baQ  and  gih  cross.    The  entire  heij^ 
of  the  doBoe  is  282  feet    The  poitico  is  adorned  with  twenty-two 
fluted  Corinthian  coluauw,  forty  feet  in  heig^;  above  diis  the 
workmen  were  engi^^  in  forming  some  bassrelieis  to  take  the 
place  of  a  former  group,  which  was  thoo^  not  in  good  taste. 
The  church  is  a  Gredk  cross  340  feet  long  and  250  feet  broad, 
each  branch  of  which  is  again  formed  into  a  cross,  so  that  then 
is  one  large  cross  which  comprises  feur  smaller  ones.    One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  fluted  cohunns  of  the  Corinthian  order  adorn  the 
interior,  and  the  dome  is  supported  by  heavy  cohans,  ornamented 
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with  pilaaters.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  this  chuick 
was  coi^ecrated  for  a  burial-place  for  the  heroes  of  the  iUustrioos 
men  of  the  French  nation,  for  which  the  immense  sepulchral  vault 
underneath  was  well  suited.  Divine  service  in  it  w^  discontin- 
ued, and  the  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  transported 
here  in  great  pomp.  Mirabeau  was  also  buried  here.  Here  is 
also  the  tomb  of  La  Grange,  and  various  others.  The  cice|rone,  in 
conducting  us  round,  put  on  a  bombastic  air,  and  said  off  his'H>ra- 
tion  at  each  tomb  with  great  pomposity. 

In  1821,  Louis  XYIU.,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  zeal  for  Christi- 
anity, restored  this  church  to  its  original  design.  Since  the  last 
revolution,  however,  it  has  been  again  dismantled  interiorly  of  its 
altara  and  shrines,  and  is  nothing  but  a  plain  and  naked  monumental 
edifice,  with  here  and  there  a  tablet  recording  the  names  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  The  building  cost 
above  three  milUons  of  dollars. 

The  church  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  is  a  beautiful  edifice. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  called  a  double  church,  divided  by  a  high  altar 
in  the  centre,  which  faces  both  v^ays,  and  accommodates  both 
churches.  The  northern  part  is  devoted  to  worship ;  the  other 
seems  to  be,  like  the  Pantheon,  a  mere  monumental  edifice ;  it  is 
called  the  Dome^  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  finest  piece 
of  architecture  in  Paris. 

The  outside  of  the  Dome  has  the  rare  ornament  of  being  gilt. 
I  recollect  to  have  heard  it  said  somewhere  that  this  was  done  by 
Napoleon  as  an  alterative^  as  the  physicians  would  say,  to  the 
type  of  a  popular  fever.  Some  indications  were  given  among  the 
Parisians  of  a  restlessness  that  did  not  argue  well  for  the  public 
peace.  *'  Go,"  said  Napoleon,  who  well  knew  the  tempenunent 
of  the  patient  under  his  treatment,  *'  go  gild  the  dome  of  the  H6t€l 
des  Invalides.^^  It  was  done — ^and  all  the  effervescence  of  public 
feeling  passed  off  in  admiration  of  this  new  wonder. 

The  Magdalene  Church  has  already  been  alluded  to.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  France  more  beautiful  than  the  external  character 
of  this  church.  The  interior  not  being  finished,  spectators  were 
not  admitted. 

A  chuix:h  was  commenced  on  this  site  in  1764,  under  Loms 
XV.  The  edifice  was  suspended  at  the  Revolution,  1789  But 
in  1806  Napoleon  took  down  all  that  had  been  done,  with  the  de- 
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mgn  of  erectiag  a  Temple  of  Olon/^  dedicated  to  the  grand  anny. 
This  edifice  was  commenced,  and  was  suspended  again  in  1818. 
But  after  the  Restoration  in  1616  it  was  resumed  for  a  monu- 
mental church  to  Louis  XYI.  and  his  queen,  Louis  XVIL,  A:c. 
This  was  again  suspended  by  the  Rerolution  of  July,  1880,  but 
is  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness  under  Louis  Philippe,  to  whose 
lot  it  has  &Ilen  to  complete  more  than  one  work  designed  and 
commenced  by- preceding  dynasties.*  It  is  a  parallelogram,  and 
is  finished  in  the  style  of  a  Grecian  temple,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  splendid  portico  of  Corinthian  colunms,  resting  on  an 
elcTated  basement,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  entablature, 
with  an  ornamented  frieze  of  bassrelief.  Orer  the  front  portico 
is  a  magnificent  bassrelief,  representing  either  the  Judgment,  or 
Paradise  and  Purgatory,  I  could  not  tell  which — I  should  think  it 
was  the  former,  only  that  Mary  Magdalene  is  kneeling,  apparently 
to  supplicate  mercy  for  the  wretched  sinners  who  are  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  judge — ^which  would  not  be  exactly  in  accordance,  I 
should  think,  with  good  taste  and  good  theology,  eyen  with  the 
Catholics,  who  certainly  cantot  suppose  the  day  of  judgment  a 
day  for  showing  mercy.  There  they  are,  however,  the  Saviour 
in  the  centre,  and  a  company  of  happy  personages  on  the  right 
hand,  and  on  the  left  wretched  victims  writhing  in  torment. 
Among  the  latter  Judas  looks  unutterable  horror,  as  he  holds  up 
by  both  his  hands  his  gushing  bowels.  The  figure  of  Mary 
is  out  of  all  taste,  being  altogether  too  diminutive  for  the  rest  of 
the  group.  But  the  countenance  of  the  judge  is  above  all  praise. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  such  a  countenance  as  becomes 
the  Judge  of  the  universe. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  for  purposes  of  worship, 
the  churches  are  comparatively  deserted;  they  are  still  frequented 
for  marriages  and  funerals ;  and,  whether  there  be  worshippers  or 
not,  the  ceremony  of  the  mass  still  goes  on.  In  one  of  the 
churches  we  visited  there  were,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  at  dif- 
ferent altars,  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  matrimony,  and  a  funeral 
service.  This  spectacle  struck  i^i,  who  were  unused  to  such  ex- 
hibitions, as  peculiarly  incongruous.  And  yet  it  was  but  a  con- 
densed exhibition  of  what  is  constantly  passing  in  society.    The 

•  ItiaiiottobepiManiedUut  itt  present  doftiittUoD  if  a  monimMiit^ 
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gay  bridal  party  and  the  funeral  procesaioB,  xnami^ges  and  deaths, 
make  up  the  great  portion  of  human  hiatoiy.  We  needed  but  a 
cfanaitening  to  hame  rendered  the  picture  complete. 

Of  the  theatres  in  Paris  I  will  say  nothing,  save  that,  incdudiDg 
six  small  ones  mthout  the  barri»n,  there  are  tweatynieTen  in  the 
whole,  bestdee  six  or  seven  other  places  for  rope*4a»cing,  pamo^ 
miffle,aiid  othc^r  comic  performances;  and  that  these  places,  it  is 
said,  are  generally  crowded,  and  most  of  them  are  open  on  Sun- 
days. 

Of  the  numerous  hospitals  and  beneTolent  institutians  I  can 
mention  bat  a  few,  and  those,  chiefly,  which  may  dirow  some 
light  on  the  French  character  and  peculiar  usages. 

Among  these,  the  Hospice  des  Ef^ans'trauv^^  or  Foundling 
Hospital,  stands  preeminent,  for  the  reason  that  it  designates,  to 
a  great  degiee,  the  prevalence  of  iUicit  love.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  my  attention  in  visiting  this  hospital  was  a  box  beside  die 
door,  which  communicates  with  the  room  within.  Here  the 
mother  or  her  friend,  who  wishes  to  be  unknown,  places  her  in« 
fant  and  retires,  without  questioning  or  being  questioned,  and,  in 
fact,  widioot  being  seen.  Hie  little  stranger  is  immediately 
pulled  in  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nurse.  Within,  we 
found  some  fifte^i  or  twenty  who  were  just  rolled  up  in  their 
swaddling  bands,  and  the  nurses  from  the  country  were  standing 
by  to  take  them.  In  other  apartments  were  the  sick,  snugly  laid 
by  in  rows  of  neat  little  cots  on  each  side,  covered  with  snow- 
white  curtainir.  All  the  apartments  were  well  arranged  and  very 
cleanly.    The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  the  attendants  and  nurses. 

The  number  received  into  this  hospice  annually  is  six  or  seven 
thousand,  although  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  are  all  bom  out 
of  matrimony,  since  legitimate  parents  may  place  dieir  chil* 
dren  here  if  diey  find  it  inconvenient  to  take  care  of  them ;  but 
the  greater  part  are,  doubtless,  illegitimate.  Indeed,  it  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  and  the  records  of  births,  that  about  one  third 
of  all  the  births  in  Paris  are  of  iUegitimate  children.  And  it  can* 
not  be  doubted  but  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  this,  by  affording  such  a  ready  opportunity  for  conceal- 
ment, and  so  easy  a  method  of  disposing  of  the  fruits  c^  unlavTfel 
intercourse.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pleaded,  with  tnith,  no  doubt, 
that  this  provision  prevents,  in  numerous  instances,  the  sin  of  in* 
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fanticide.  But  is  this  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  evil  ?  Not  more  of  these  children  are  raised,  probably, 
than  would  be  without  this  provision ;  for  I  think  not  more  than 
one  third  of  all  who  enter  here  are  raised  to  maturity. 

The  HStel  des  InvalideSy  the  church  of  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  is  a  splendid  building,  the  object  of  which  is  to  support 
the  old  and  disabled  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  anny.  The  pres- ' 
ent  edifice  was  commenced  in  1670  by  Louis  XIY.,  whose  nu- 
merous wars  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of  invalid  soldiers, 
and  rendered  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  acconunodations  for 
these  servants  of  his  ambition  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  now  a 
Teiy  spacious  edifice,  presenting  a  northern  firont  of  sir  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  length.  Throtigh  this  you  pass  by  an  elegant 
columnar  vestibule  into  a  court,  which  some  have  supposed  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  France,  and,  of  course, 
a  Frenchman  would  say,  "  the  finest  in  the  woiid."  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  piles  of  buildings,  projecting  in  the  centre,  pavil- 
ioned at  the  an/B[les,  and  ornamented  with  two  ranges,  (me  above 
the  other,  of  beautiful  arcades.  In  these  piles  are^  die  various 
rooms  for  the  refectories,  lodgings,  public  saloons^  &c.  One  in- 
teresting feature  is  the  library,  containing  twenty  thousand  voir 
ornes,  founded  by  Napoleon,  which  is  open  daily,  except  on  Sun 
days  and  festivals,  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital.  This  hos 
pice  can  accommodate  seven  thousand.  But  probably  less  than 
<Mie  third  of  that  number  are  now  connected  ^th  the  estabUsh- 
ment ;  and,  if  peace  continues,  their  number  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinually diminish. 

Time  would  fail  to  speak  of  the  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Paris ;  but  I  ought  not  to  pass,  whhout  a  slight  notice  at 
least,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  not  because  such 
an  institution  is  now  a  new  phenomenon,  but  because  to  France 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  noble  syste^i  of  education  which  is 
now  so  deservedly  popular,  and  by  which  this  unhappy  class  of 
our  fellow-beings  are  let  into  a  new  world  of  thought  and  useful- 
ness. 

The  AhU  de  TEpie  formed  the  first  school  of  this  kind  at  his 
own  expense,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tum  and  patronage  of  govenunent  to  his  benevolent  enterprise. 
In  1785  it  was  endowed  with  an  annual  grant  of  3400  livres,  and 
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in  1790,  on  the  death  of  the  abbe,  it  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Abbe  Sicaid.  Eighty  are  here  supported  gratuitously,  besides 
twenty  others  who  nie  partly  supported ;  and  then  an  indefinite 
number  is  taken  at  a  price  of  nine  hundred  francs  per  annum  for 
males  and  eight  hundred  for  females. 

The  Place  VendAme  is  of  itself  an  elegant  square  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  by  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  surround- 
ed by  fine  buildings;  but  its  principal  interest  is  the  column,  or 
triumphal  pillar,  erected  by  Bonaparte  to  conunemorate  his  vic- 
tories in  Gennany  in  the  famous  campaign  of  1805.  It  is  finished 
on  the  same  principle  with  the  celebrated  Trajan's  Pillar  in  Rome, 
but  is  one  twelfth  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty^fiye  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  feet.  The  pedestal  is  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth.  The  cttitre  of 
the  shaft  lis  of  stone,  but  is  covered  throughout  with  bronze  cast 
in  plates  from  twdve  hundred  pieces  of  oarmon  taken  firom  ihe 
Russians  and  Austrians  during  the  canq»aign  above  mentioned,  the 
whole  weighing  about  three  bundled  and  sixty  thousand  pounds* 

The  bronze  plates  are  cast  and  put  on  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bassreUef  winds  round  the  pillar  in  a  spiral  form,  firom  the 
bottom  to  the  tqp,  covered  with  figures  two  diousand  in  number, 
so  ananged  as  to  be  a  chronological  representation  of  the  entire 
campaign,  from  the  time  the  encampment  was  broken  up  at  Bou- 
logne, where  Napoleon  had  so  long  encamped  to  menace  England, 
until  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  gave  him  the  power  of  dicta- 
ting a  peace  on  his  own  terms.  The  figures  are  three  feet  in 
height,  and  the  entire  spiral  band  is  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
At  the  top  is  a  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  an  interior  stair- 
case, and  surmounted  by  a  cdossal  statue  of  Napoleon  in  bronze, 
eleven  feet  in  height.  This  was  taken  down  during  the  hot  reign 
of  the  Bourbons ;  bui;  since  their  expulsion,  it  has  been  restored. 

From  this  elevation  there  are  not  unfrequendy  suicidal  leaps 
upon  the  pavement  below  by  those  who,  weaqr  of  Ufe,  wish  never- 
theless to  die  a  sentimental  death  at  the  foot  of  Napoleon's  column, 
and  under  the  very  eye  of  the  hero. 

La  BoarsCf  or  the  Exchange,  is  another  splendid  Parisian  edi- 
fice. It  stands  on  the  site  (k  an  ancimt  ccmvent,  so  that  where 
die  God  of  heaven  was  onoe  worshipped,  to  die  exdusioii  alto- 
gether of  worldly  business,  the  god  of  mammoa  now  holds  his 
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palace  and  his  couit,  and  receires  daily  the  homage  of  thoasands 
of  worshippers.  This  edifice  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  in 
1808,  after  designs  by  Brogniaid,  but  was  left  by  him  onfinishedy 
and  was  not  completed  until  1826.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twehe 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle  of  sixty-six  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  en- 
tahiatnre  and  an  attic.  The  principal  room  is  one  hnndred  and 
sixteen  by  screnty-six  feet,  surrounded  by  a  galkry,  and  hgfated 
from  the  loof.  Into  this  gallery  I  entered  during  die  hoiDs  of 
business,  and  noticed  a  singular  phenomenon  of  sound,  it  was 
owmg  to  the  ring  and  echo  of  the  edifice.  The  thcaanidB  below 
were  canying  on  their  noisy  operations — for  all  businesa  in  Paris 
almost  nmst  be  Tociferous— -and  the  sounds  echoing  and  le-ecfao- 
ing  from  the  arcades,  and  galleries,  and  dome,  were  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters  tumbling  over  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Here, 
too,  another  sense  was  deceived.  The  roof  is  omamenled  with 
paintings  in  cJdaro^scuro*  of  the  colour  of  nuoUe,  and  so  findy 
executed,  and  so  fiiToored  by  the  light,  that  I  mistook  them  for 
sculpture,  after  examining  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  ad- 
miration ;  nor  did  I  discover  my  mistake  until  I  lef^  and  was  cor- 
rected by  one  to  whom  I  spake  of  the ''beautiful  scu]ptnze"inthe  . 
roof  of  ihe  Bourse. 

The  French  are  a  gambling  nation,  and  they  are  as  fond  of  gam* 
bling  in  stocks  as  in  other  games  of  chance  and  skilL  This 
makes  the  business  of  the  Exchange  a  great  business  for  high 
and  low.  Even  some  females  engage  in  this  kind  of  speculation. 
I  was  told  of  a  lady  in  Paris  with  whom  this  kind  of  gambling 
had  become  a  sort  of  mania,  by  which  she  had  ruined  a  splendid 
fortune. 

*  This  is  a  ipedM  of  painting  of  ooty  one  coloor,  daogned,  like  eculptuie,  togiw 
foim  onlf,  which  ie  done  by  the  ski]fa]ne8i  of  ^  shadiDf. 
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I  AM  aware  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  that  is 
interesting  in  the  public  buildings  of  Paris  of  yarious  kinds.  If 
my  plan  would  permit,  I  might  describe  the  various  public  ojQices 
in  detail,  and  die  edifices  where  they  are  kept,  some  of  which 
are  well  worthy  of  attention  and  description.  I  might  speak  of 
the^markets,  of  which  there  are  above  thirty,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar,  as,  for  example,  the  wine-market,  to  which  are  often 
brought  1500  casks  per  day,  and  the  buildings  of  which  will  c<»- 
tain  800,000  casks.  In  the  front  of  this  market  is  a  garden,  in 
which  there  are  scores  of  neat  little  cabms,  not  much  larger  than 
large  sentinel-boxes,  which  are  the  offices  of  the  dealers  in  wine. 
I  might  speak  of  the  abattoirs,  or  slaughter-houses,  five  of  which, 
planned  and  commenced  by  Napoleon,  have  been  fitted  up  with 
great  accommodations  at  difierent  sides  of  the  city  and  quite  at 
the  extremities,  so  that  no  cattle  are  driven  through  the  town — an 
arrangement  greatly  to  be  commended,  and  which  is  felt  the  more 
by  the  traveller  recently  from  London,  where,  at  times,  mi  in 
certain  streets,  it  i^  almost  impossible  to  pass  for  the  crowds  of 
cattle  that  are  tirged  through  the  town  to  Smithfield  market,  as 
though  there  was  a  necessity  of  devoting  life,  either  of  heretics 
or  lower  animals,  on  that  ill-fated  spot. 

I  might  describe  the  fountains,  of  which  there  are  nearly  sev- 
enty, conveying  water  through  some  130  or  140  different  ori- 
fices. Many  of  these  were  the  work  of  Napoleon,  and  some 
vere  planned  by  him  and  not  finished  ;  one  especially,  the  model 
of  which  still  remains,  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille^  a  spot  very  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  Paris,  and  rendered  more  notorious  by  the  prison  here  having 
been  broken  open  by  the  revolutionists  on  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
1789,  and  demolished  the  ;iext  year  by  order  of  the  National 
Assembly.  This  fountain  was  to  be  erected  on  an  arch  to  be 
thrown  over  the  canal  St.  Martin,  which  now  passes  through  the 
Place  Bastille,  and  was  to  consist  of  a  huge  elephant,  seventy- 
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two  feet  high,  indading  a  tower  on  his  back,  and  his  legs  were  to  be 
six  feet  in  diameter,  the  interior  of  one  of  which  was  to  contain  the 
staircase,  and  the  water  was  to  issue  from  his  trunk.  The  model 
still  stands  enclosed,  but  the  work,  it  is  feared,  will  nerer  be  com^ 
pleted.  The  unfinished  colossal  designs  of  Bonaparte  can  hardly 
be  grappled  by  his  successors.  ^ 

.The  water  of  the  fountains  of  Paris  is  not  generally  conTeyed, 
by  pipes  to  the  different  streets  and  houses,  as  in  Philadelphia 
and  some  other  cities,  but  is  taken  at  the  fountains  by  carriers, 
and  ccmyeyed  either  in  casks  or  in  pails,  by  neck-yokes,  to  the 
different  houses,  and  sold.  The  water  of  Paris,  it  is  computed, 
costs  the  citizens  nearly  one  miUion  of  dollars  annually,  without 
reckoning  anything  for  the  cost  and  repair  of  the  aqueducts. 

The  aqueducts  and  fountains  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Seine,  elevated  by  steam  power ;  by  water  from  the  river  Ourcq, 
which  is  conducted  to  Paris  by  a  canal ;  and  by  some  natural 
springs  in  elevated  situations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  water  of  the  Seine  is  very  thick  and  muddy,  and  has  to 
undergo^  a  thorough  filtration  before  it  can  be  used,  so  that  every 
fronily  is  obliged  to  keep  a  filter.  And  even  after  this  process  the 
water  appears  to  possess  a  cathartic  quality,  which  often  affects 
strangers  seriously  at  their  first  residence  in  Paris. 

I  ought  also  to  say  something  of  the  cemeteries  of  this  renovmed 
city — ^not  renowned  the  least  for  its  receptacles  of  the  dead. 
The  catacombs  were  originally  quarries  which  had  been  worked 
from  time  immemorial  for  the  procuring  of  stone  for  architectural 
purposes,  extending  quite  under  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Luxembourg.  These  quarries  were 
fitted  up  in  1784  and  5  to  receive  the  bones  of  an  extensive  cem- 
etery in  the  centre  of  Paris,  which  had  become  a  public  nuisance, 
and  endangered  the  health  of  the  citizens.  After  this,  bones  from 
other  suppressed  burial-places  were  also  deposited  here ;  and, 
after  the  revolution  commenced,  the  thousands  who  perished  in 
the  popular  tumults  were  thrown  in  here,  a^  also  the  bones  found 
in  the  cemeteries  of  the  suppressed  convents  and  churches ;  sq 
that  here  are  gathered  together,  in  one  vast  charnel-house,  the 
millions  that  have  been  swept  away  by  the  common  destroyer 
through  scores  of  generations.  One  passage  to  this  physical 
Hades  is  near  the  Barrihe  d^Enfer^  literally  the  "  Gate  of  Hell  f 
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What  a  feaiful  associatioa !  alas,  how  many  whose  bones  aie 
here  deposited  may  have  entered  through  that  gate  I  for  '^  wide 
18  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  death,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in 
thereat."  These  catacombs  are  not  now  open  to  the  public,  on 
account,  it  is  said,  of  repairs  that  are  in  progress. 

To  preiient  further  inconvenience  from  burying  the  dead  within 
the  walls,  five  spacious  cemeteries  have  been  provided  without 
the  walls,  the  most  celebrated  of  which,  P«re  la  Chazte^  we 
visited — and  although  we  had  intended  to  give  it  but  a  passing 
glance,  yet  the  interest  of  the  place  held  us  there  from  moming 
tiQ  nightfall ;  and  even  then,  but  for  the  fatigue  of  the  visit,  its 
interest  would  scarcely  have  been  abated,  much  less  destroyed. 

This  cemetery  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill^  upon  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  Pire  la  Chaise^  hence  its  name,  and  after- 
veard  by  an  establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  and  contains  about  one 
hundred  acres.  It  was  laid  out  by  Brogniard  with  a  great  deal 
of  judgment  and  taste,  and  has  been  ornamented  with  cypresses, 
poplars,  and  other  trees  and  shrubbery.  It  has  some  principal 
thoroligh&res,  and  numerous  serpentine  paths,  and  is  adorned 
vrith  an  immense  number  of  most  beautiful  and  expensive  monu- 
ments. Some  of  them  are  temples,  others  are  pyramids  and 
obelisks.  Here  is  a  column,  there  an  altar,  and  there  a  sepul- 
chral chapel.  These  latter  are  numerous,  and  are  frequently 
fitted  up  in  the  interior  with  a  little  altar  and  seats,  and  furnished 
vrith  prayer-books,  lamps,  &;c.  Into  these  chapels  we  could  look 
through  the  windows,  and  there,  in  several  instances,  we  found 
vre  had  intruded  upon  the  solitude  and  grief  of  a  widow  or  a 
mother,  who  had  shut  herself  in,  clad  in  weeds,  and  perhaps  suf- 
fused in  tears,  to  spend  some  hours  of  mourning  and  gloom  in 
close  association  with  departed  friends.  Here,  too,  were  little 
enclosures  of  flowers,  which  are  cultivated  with  great  care — some 
of  the  friends  hire  a  gardener  to  keep  their  sepulchral  plants 
and  blossoms  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  monuments  were  al- 
most all  hung  round  .with  wreaths,  either  of  artificial  or  natural 
flowers,*  which  are  duly  renewed  on  "All  Souls'  Day,**  if 
not  oftener ;  for  this  is  a  day  which,  in  Catholic  countries,  is 
sacied  to  the  dead,  and  almost  all  Pans  on  this  day  pass  out  to 

•  The  natonl  flower  most  in  UM  is  the  FeOoipiSwKwiMf,  or  Chtaphatimn  OUmurttmn, 
tilginany  fion  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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dw  cemeteries,  to  garniah  their  aepulchies  and  commemonle  the 
death  €i  their  departed  firiends. 

In  some  of  these  little  chapels  where  children  were  buried  we 
noticed,  as  an  extremely  common  practice,  that  there  were  de- 
posited and  arranged  all  the  little  fiimiture,  bawbles,  and  toys  that 
adorned  their  playhooses  when  alive,  as  gloomy,  and  yet  expres- 
stTe  and  exquisite  remembrances  of  the  playful  babes  that  had 
been  snatched  away  by  death. 

That  kind  of  sentimental  materialism  which  prerails  in  iVance 
is  well  suited  to  prompt  to  this  adorning  of  their  sepulchres  and 
attention  to  the  relics  of  departed  firiends.  The  reign  of  iiilgar 
atheism,  such  as  led  the  revolutionaiy  fanatics  to  declare  death 
an  eternal  sleep,  and  to  worship  reason  in  the  character  and  per- 
son of  a  harlot,  was  not  sufficiently  refined  even  for  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  dead.  Then,  it  is  said,  bodies  were  tumbled  into 
the  pit  without  even  the  decencies  of  the  rites  of  sepulture.  A 
correct  view  of  religion  and  of  rerelation,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  leads  to  a  respectftd  interment  of  the  body,  and  perhaps 
the  respectful  erection  of  some  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  teaches  us  to  remember,  after  all,  that  the  entombed 
body  is  not  the  friend  we  have  lost — that  all  that  is  essential  to 
him  or  her  we  once  loved  has  gone,  leaving  only  the  gross  tene- 
ment behind.  But  the  refined  skeptic,  vrith  some  vague  religious 
feeling — ^mixed  with  much  sentimentalism  and  materiality — 
doubting  of  everything  he  cannot  see  and  feel,  hangs  around  the 
mouldering  dust  of  a  departed  friend  as  though  this  were  all.  It 
is  in  this  way  I  account  for  the  excessive  attention  to  the  graves 
and  adorning  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  It  is  an  efibrt  to 
transform  the  valley  of  bones  into  a  terrestrial  paradise  ;  and  al- 
though there  is  an  enchantment  about  it  which  for  a  moment  al- 
most takes  away  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and  makes  one  willing, 
he  hardly  knows  why,  to  lay  himself  down  in  the  marble  temple 
over  which  the  honeysuckle  wreaths  its  fragrant  blossoms,  and 
around  which  the  rose  and  the  hyacinth  diffiise  their  redolent 
dew — ^where  firiends  record  their  virtues  on  the  enduring  tablet, 
and  adorn  their  sepulchres  with  circling  garlands,  that  at  once 
betoken  the  warmth  and  the  perpetuity  of  their  love ;  yet  it  is  an 
earthly  enchantment  after  all,  and  only  tends  to  call  oflf  the  mind 
from  the  paradise  above,  and  the  awfiiUy  interesting  realities  of 
the  spiritual  world. 
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In  addition  to  the  architectural  beauty,  and  monumental  mag* 
nificence,  and  vegetable  yeidure  and  fragrance,  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  'Pere  la  Chaise,  there  is  this  one  most  interesting 
and  instructive  feature  in  this  marble  city  of  the  dead.  It  is  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  the  illustrious  men  of  France  of  the 
last  generation — a  dictionary  whose  pages  combine  all  the  excel- 
lences of  literal  description  and  hieroglyphical  representation, 
set  off  with  all  the  fascination  of  art,  and  enforced  with  all  the  in- 
terest of  most  yiyid  and  intimate  association.  This  it  is  that 
gives  the  charm  to  the  spot,  and  holds  the  visitant  spellbound  in 
tlie  midst  of  an  illustrious  society,  with  whose  character,  and  his- 
tory, and  works  he  seems  to  hold  immediate  communion,  inde- 
pendent of  the  forms  and  etiquette  that  embarrass  living  associa- 
tions. The  stranger  here  needs  no  introduction — the  intercourse 
is  embarrassed  by  no  harsh  and  unfamiliar  accents  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  And  when  he  leaves  the  spot,  it  requires  no  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  fancy  that  he  has  been  in  the  society  of  a  Four- 
croy,  a  La  Place,  a  Delille,  a  Talma,  a  Sicard,  a  Le  Fevre,  a 
Massena — La  Fontaine,  David,  and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names 
are  known  not  only  to  France,  but  to  the  world.  With  these 
are  others  of  various  characters  and  professions,  residing  together, 
as  in  the  cities  of  the  Uving,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  But 
you  are  not  obliged  to  be  intimate  with  all;  you  may  select  your 
society,  and  converse  only  with  such  as  are  agreeable  to  your 
own  taste. 

And  here,  too,  among  the  moderns,  you  may  find  a  few  rare 
associations  of  a  former  age,  transported  hither  since  the  opening 
of  the  cemetery  in  1804.  You  will  be  especially  struck  at  a 
view  of  the  sepulchral  temple,  with  its  five  beautifully  sculptured 
steeples,  and  its  fourteen  colunms,  and  ten  arches  exquisitely 
wrought,  of  the  celebrated  sinners  and  penitents  Abelard  and  He- 
loise.  This  temple  is  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of 
the  Paraclete,  founded  by  Abelard,  and  of  which  Heloise  was  the 
first  abbess.  Here,  in  monumental  association,  side  by  side,  the 
lovers  lie  in  peace.  Who  that  looks  upon  them  can  but  sigh 
for  human  firailty,  at  the  same  time  that  he  feels  compelled  to 
reprobate  that  feature  of  the  Roman  Church  which,  by  imscrip- 
tural  prohibitions,  lays  a  snare  for  the  conscience,  and,  by  enfor- 
cing human  enactments,  does,  more  powerfully  than  Satan  himself* 
tempt  to  the  violation  of  the  law  of  God ! 
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Bat  I  must  not  stop  to  speak  of  paiticular  monumeftts.  In 
discussing  the  subject  of  the  cemeteries»  however,  it  should  be 
memioned  that  a  part  of  the  ground  is  devoted  to  the  burial  of  the 
poor;  and  this  part  is  broken  up  and  used  anew  for  the  purpoeea 
of  burial  every  five  years.  Others,  whose  friends  are  not  able  to 
purchase  the  land  in  fee,  are  buried  on  ground  leased  for  six  yeam 
at  a  moderate  fee.  And  others  again  are,  for  a  still  higher  price, 
&voured  with  a  permanent  and  undisturbed  resting*pL|ce  for  their 
duet  until  the  graves  shall  give  up  their  dead. 

There  are  topics  enough  in  Paris  to  employ  my  attention  and 
my  pen  for  months,  but  it  is  not  my  intenti<m  to  dwell  nmch  longer 
in  this  city.  A  fow  things  more  in  and  about  Paris,  and  I  must 
leave  it. 

The  government  of  France  has  formerly  pursued  a  monopo- 
lising spirit,  by  which  it  has  sought  to  draw  maAu£M:tories  and 
merchandise  into  its  own  hands.  Salt,  tobacco,  oil,  icc^  es  mi^ 
tera  of  trade,  have  been  ro]^!  monopolies ;  so,  in  sotanufiaetories, 
the  government  has  always  endeavoured  to  secure  acme  of  the 
moet  important  to  itself.  At  present  there  are  six  royal  manufae* 
tones  in  and  about  Paris,  viz. :  tapestry,  caipets,  locdung-glasses, 
mosaic-work,  snnfi^  and  porcelain.  Nowhere  do  you  find  look- 
ing-glasses made  so  fine  as  ia  France,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  conatry 
of  mirrors ;  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  in  some  instances,  ane  almost 
lined  with  them,  and  they  are  framed  into  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ings, and  let  with  the  apartments  as  regularly  as  the  diimneyi. 
All  e]q)erience,  however,  proves  that  government  cannot  mai^ 
ufacture  as  cheap  as  private  individuals.  This,  therefore,  shows 
the  foUy  of  any  such  government  monopolies,  and  this,  too,  is  a 
doctrine  now  pretty  well  understood,  even  in  France,  as  well  as 
elsewhere;  indeed,  some  of  her  political  economists  have  been 
the  most  decided  in  condenoning  and  die  most  lucid  in  portraying 
the  evils  of  this  system.  Still  the  government  holds  on  to 
a  few  items  of  trade  and  manufrunnre,  merely  for  the  puposes 
of  revenue,  such,  for  example,  as  the  oil  trade  and  the  snuff  manu- 
&ctory.  Others,  again,  are  conducted  by  the  government  merely 
tor  national  pride,  and  for  the  purposes  of  court  splendour  cxr  royal 
munificence;  and  it  cannot  be  dodited  that,  for  perfection  and 
magnificence,  nothing  can  excel  some  of  these  public  productions* 
4  F 
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I  shall  mention  but  two  establishments,  both  of  which  ai«  kept 
up  exclusiyely,  I  beliere,  for  the  puipose  just  mentioned. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Manufacture  Royal  des  Gobelins, 
This  takes  its  name  from  a  family  of  the  name  of  Gobelin,  who 
owned  the  premises,  and  occupied  them  in  dying  wool ;  afterward 
they  were  used  for  tapestry ;  and  finally  were,  by  the  suggestion 
of  Colbert,  whose  policy  it  always  was  to  make  the'  goverameiit 
an  adventurer  in  business  and  trade,  bought  up  by  Louis  XIV. 
for  2L.  royal  manufactory.  It  is  now  employed  to  furnish  the  royal 
palaces,  and  for  presents  to  foreign  courts.  We  found  the  wori^- 
men  looking  pale  and  sickly,  and  learned  that  they  were  poorly 
paid.  The  work,  howeyer,  is  magnificent.  We  found  a  num- 
ber of  splendid  pieces  in  the  looms,  and  there  many  of  them  wiU 
be  for  a  long  time  to  coiiie,  for  some  of  the  pieces  are  in  the  loom 
for  six  years.  They  imitate,  or  rather  work  into  the  tapestry, 
both  the  designs  and  the  colours  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures. 
The  weaver  frequently  has  his  model  or  copy  behind  him,  and  he 
turns  around  occasionally  to  see  the  figure  and  the  colour,  which 
he  most  perfectly  and  beautifully  transfers  to  his  web.  One  of 
these  pieces  of  tapestry,  when  finished,  will  sell  for  between  three 
and  four  thousand  dollars.  They  are,  however,  not  often  sold,  and 
the  whole  concern  is  a  tax  upon  government,  and  so  far  it  may  be 
considered  a  dead  loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view;  but  how 
much  is  gained  in  point  of  refinement  and  the  improvement  and 
gratification  of  taste  is  another  question.  The  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  nation  is  certainly  not  so  great  as  where  government  monop* 
olizes  an  article  for  general  consumption  at  an  extravagant  price, 
such  as  it  always  must  be  if  manufactured  by  government.  It 
is  not  the  paying  for  a  comparatively  few  articles  of  luxury  at  an 
extravagant  price,  so  mudi  as  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  impoverishes  a  nation.  In  addition,  it  may  be  said  also 
in  favour  of  manufactures  of  this  kind,  that  as  they  do  not  readily 
pay  in  market  for  the  extraordmary  expense  of  manufacture,  they 
are  not  Ukely  to  be  sustained  at  all,  or,  if  sustained,  not  carried  to 
80  great  a  state  of  perfection  by  individual  enterprise  or  private 
munificence.  The  Gobelin  Tapestry,  probably,  never  would  have 
been  carried  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  but  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  looking-glass  factory ;  per- 
haps, at  least,  individual  enterprise  would  not  at  so  early  a  period 
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liaTe  produced  an  article  so  perfect  as  is  now  manufactured  at 
the  Manufacture  Royal  des  Glaces.  So  early  as  1688,  the  art 
of  casting  the  glass  was  discovered,  and  of  polishing  it  by  ma- 
ehineiy.  Now  plates  are  cast  and  polished  nine  feet  long  by  seven 
widci  and  sell  for  2«500  dollars. 

But  you. will  think  I  am  giving  an  account  of  the  61ass*factory 
instead  of  the  Gobelin.  To  return  to  them :  at  the  Gobelin  Fac- 
tory they  not  only  manufacture  tapestiy,  but  carpets  also,  of  a 
most  splendid  character,  resembling  the  Persian  carpets.  Some 
"w^ere  in  the  looms  when  we  were  there  for  tlie  royal  palace,  which 
'  aore  thought  superior  even  to  the  carpets  of  the  East.  The  expense 
of  a  moderate-sized  carpet  made  here  is  7  or  8000  dollars.* 

The  Sevres  porcelain  of  France  obtains  its  name  from  the 
Tillage  where  it  is  manufactured.  This  is  a  small  village  two 
leagues  west  of  Paris,  and  near  the  town  and  palace  of  St.  Cloud. 
The  museum  of  the  manufactory  contains  a  collection  of  foreign 
(shina,  together  with  specimens  of  all  the  porcelain  and  earthen  man- 
ufiu^tures  of  France,  and  also  a  collection  of  all  the  different  wares 
nrhich  have  been  made  here  since  its  first  establishment  in  1755. 
Here  we  saw  splendid  and  ample  specimens  from  almost  every 
civilized  country  except  our  own.  From  the  United  States  a  saucer 
only,  I  believe,  was  seen ;  one  of  our  company,  an  American,  tgok 
the  director's  address,  and  promised  to  send  him  specimens  on 
his  return  home.  He  said  he  had  had  many  such  promises,  but 
they  had  all  failed. 

This  director,  by-the-way,  is  M.  Brogniard,  the  great  naturalist, 
to  whom  the  unfinished  labours  of  Cuvier  were  left  at  his  lamented 
death.  He  possesses  as  fine  a  physiognomy  as  I  have  seen  in 
France,  and  is  in  his  manners  a  most  complaisant  gentleman. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  steps  in 
the  process  of  this  manufacture,  although  they  were  all  pointed 
out  to  us,  nor  yet  of  the  most  splendid  articles  which  were  exhib- 
ited in  the  show-rooms.  Here  were  vases,  cups,  pitchers,  urns, 
figures,  statues,  table  sets,  toys,  chimney  ornaments,  all  of  the 
most  splendid  and  costly  character.  The  ware  itself  is  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  and  then  the  painting  and  the  gilding,  and  the 

•  Some  of  the  woiknMD  were  engaged  in  aHering  aome  of  tiie  old  Booxbon  caipeta 
fdudihad  ID  tbam  the)lmr-My9,  becanae  the  Freneh  weie  unwilling  that  thia  fonnfr 
Mtional  anUem  ahanU  be  aeen  in  the  palace. 
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setting  of  brilliants  and  precioos  stones,  add  immensely  to  the  ex- 
pense. M.  Brogniard  has  added  much  to  the  painting  department 
by  his  discoreries  and  impioTemento  in  the  art  of  painting  glass. 
He  is  said  to  hare  ascertained  the  means  of  equalling  all  the  an- 
cient colours  in  glass  except  the  red. 

In  connexion  with  our  yisit  to  Sevres,  we  made  the  tour  of 
the  palaces  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles.  The  former  is  a  sweet 
chateau,  possessing  more  beauties  and  comforts  than  magnificence ; 
such  a  residence  as  I  should  suppose  royalty  might  delist  in 
when  it  retired  from  the  cares  of  government  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  capital.  But  it  has  at  some  times  been  so  much  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  that  it  has  given  to  it  the  appellalion  of  the 
Court  of  St.  Cloud.  It  has  a  splendid  park,  of  two  leagues  in 
circumference,  diversified  by  hill  and  dale.  The  palace  itself  is 
delightfiilly  located  on  the  slope  of  a  hiD,  and  below  it  are  most 
beautiful  water-works,  consisting  of  basins  and  canals,  cascades 
and  jets  d^eau.  These  only  play  at  particular  times,  and  these 
times  are  usually  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  a  man  who  conscien- 
tiously and  strictly  observes  the  Sabbath  must,  of  course,  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  these  water- works.  The  grand  ^«f  dCeau 
here  is  said  to  throw  the  water  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  125 
feet  from  the  centre  of  a  marble  basin  covering  an  acre  of  space. 
This  consumes  600  hogsheads  of  vrater  in  an  hour,  and  all  the 
works  in  full  play  consume  3700  hogshpads.  We  visited  the  in- 
terior, which  was  neat,  and  enriched  with  paintings,  statuary,  &c. 

The  town  contains  about  2500  inhabitants,  and  is  miserably 
buih.  The  place,  however,  is  one  of  some  historic  notoriety,  es- 
pecially the  palace.  It  was  here  that  Henry  IH.  was  assassinated  in 
1 589.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon  was  placed,  or  TdiiheT placed  him- 
self in  the  supreme  power  as  first  consul  on  the  1 0th  of  November, 
1799.  In  1815  the  palace  was  plundered  by  the  Prussians,  those 
pure  instruments  of  a  pure  legitimacy,  who  made  war  upon  Na* 
poleon  because  he  had  plundered  Europe  ;  and  here  Blucher  had 
his  headquarters  during  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Versailles  is  four  leagues  from  the  metropolis.  It  never  was 
of  much  note  until  Louis  XIV.  conceived  an  idea  of  building  a 
magnificent  palace  here,  and  then  he  undertook,  contrary  to  all 
natural  principles,  to  force  a  large  town  into  existence,  and,  by  his 
power  and  by  an  immense  waste  of  money,  he  produced  a  hot- 
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bed  pcq^mlation  of  about  lOO^OOO  souls,  wbich  now  has  declined  to 
25  or  30,000. 

The  palace  was  commenced  in  1664.    It  is  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice, and  surrounded  by  splendid  grounds.    The  expenditure  on 
this  palace  and  the  grounds,  the  outer  enclosure  of  which  is  said 
to  be  twenty  leagues  in  circumference,  has  been  estimated  at  150 
millions  of  dollars,  and  some  estimates  make  it  200  millions. 
LKniis,  it  is  said,  burnt  the  accounts  to  prevent  the  world  firom 
knoiving  the  extent  of  his  extravagance.    It  was  here,  in  fact,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  French  revolution  was  laid ;  for  these  expendi- 
tures brought  on  such  national  poverty,  such  exactions  on  the  one 
side,  and  such  distress  and  resistance  on  the  other,  as  terminated 
finally  and  fiitally  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  1789.    So  much 
seemed  necessary  to  convince  the  French,  and  the  world  even, 
that  the  prodigality  of  the  rich  is  not  the  wealth  of  the  poor.    It 
Tras  a  maxim  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  profligacy  of  princes  was 
the  wealth  of  their  subjects  \  that  what  he  took  from  the  people  in 
one  form  he  returned  in  another.     Strange  that  this  shrewd  prince 
did  not  perceive  that  he  took  from  the  people  the  same  amount 
twice ;  once  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  once  in  the  form  of  services 
and  materials  to  build  his  palace,  and  that  he  restored  them  the 
amount  but  once,  and  that  in  the  form  of  compensation  or  pay 
for  these  services  and  materials;  and  that  the  entire  amount, 
therefore,  of  this  expenditure  was  a  dead  loss  to  the  people, 
an  entire  annihilation  of  so  much  of  the  productive  capital  of  the 
nation.    But  this  is"  not  more  strange  than  some  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  the  present  day,  that  the  capitalist  who  spends  annually 
his  entire  income,  although  it  be  in  luxuries  and  pleasures,  is  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  labouring  classes.    Nor  yet  is  it  more 
strange  than  that  a  most  celebrated  doctor  of  divinity  should 
write  a  treatise  on  political  economy  to  prove  that  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich  are  the  means  of  supporting  the  greatest  population  in 
a  given  section  of  the  country !     Such  systems  may  move  round 
the  economic  cycle  in  theory y  but  in  real  life  there  is  too  much 
friction  and  resistance  to  give  practical  and  perpetual  play  to  the 
machinery.    Like  the  numerous  machines  for  illustrating  perpet- 
ual motion,  the  practical  working  of  this  system  will  exhibit  a 
constantly  diminished  and  enfeebled  action  until  its  motion  ceases. 
In  the  gardens  and  parks  are  innumerable  streets  and  avenueSy 
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with  the  bordering  trees  trained  by  art,  and  multitodea  of  other 
trees  trained  and  sheered  into  yarious  shapes,  regular  and  fan- 
tastical. The  water-works  are  splendid ;  the  basins  and  cascades 
are  of  great  extent  and  variety,  filled  with  sea-hones,  crocodiles, 
turtles,  frogs,  and  fishes  spouting  water,  and  perfonning  their  ya- 
rious parts  in  the  grand  exhibitions  which  take  place  here  on 
special  occasions,  when  all  the  water-works  are  in  operation.  In 
the  park  are  two  smaller  palaces,  called  Xe  Chrani  Triancn  and 
Le  Petit  Trianoriy  which  are  elegantly  fitted  and  furnished. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  principal  palace  we  can  say  nothing.  It 
is  undergoing  repairs  and  improvements,  and  spectators  are  not 
admitted.  The  object  is  to  make  it  a  splendid  national  gallery,  in 
which  not  only  are  the  paintmgs.  to  be  by  national  artists,  but  the 
subjects  are  to  be  of  a  national  character,  embracing  a  consecu- 
tive  series  of  the  most  important  historical  events,  to  be  ananged 
in  chronological  order.  This,  if  carried  through  with  taste  and 
skill,  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  I  might  say,  useful 
collections  in  existence. 

I  had  intended  to  give  some  account  of  an  excursion  to  St 
Denis,  and  some  other  places;  but  I  perceive  I  am  detaining  you 
and  myself  in  Paris  and  its  environs  too  long;  and  yet,  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  often  remarked,  that  Paris  is  France^  we  might  afford 
to  dwell  a  while  in  and  about  the  metropolis.    And  that  Paris  is 
France  to  a  great  extent  is  very  true.    This  is  the  concentration 
of  all  influence  and  of  all  government.    The  political  influence  is 
here.    Here  are  the  controlling  influences  and  moving  springs  of 
religion  and  education.  What  other  extensive  country  is  there  in  the 
world,  in  which,  if  you  revolutionize  the  capital,  you  revolutionize 
the  whole  country  ?    But  Paris  is  the  heart ;  all  besides  in  France 
are  but  subordinate  organs  of  circulation,  which  beat  slow  or  quick, 
weak  or  strong,  just  as  the  central  influence  and  impulse  act 
upon  them  and  through  them.    Of  this  it  is  diflicult,  without  a 
close  attention  to  the  past  history  and  present  social  organiza- 
tion  of  France,  readily  to  conceive.    The  very  geography  of  the 
country,  however,  &vours  this ;  it  is  intercepted  and  separated  by 
no  strong  natural  barriers,  while  it  is  itself  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  on  almost  every  side,  by  strong  natural  barriers. 
Imbosomed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  British  seas,  by  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  it  seems  formed  by  nature  to  be  one  and  indi- 
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▼isible.  For  centories  there  bare  been  no  cbms  or  paitiet  dMl 
have  talked  of  anything  more  limited  than  IVancet  the  whole  of 
France  ;  and  the  seat  of  all  the  organisatica  of  its  social  kstito* 
tions  has  been,  by  common  consent,  at  Paris.  If,  tkerefbrey  a 
traveller  wishes  to  see  France  or  become  aoqnaintad  with  the 
French,  he  most  go  to  Paris.  If  the  government  would  sustain 
itself  in  die  country,  it  has  little  else  to  do  hut  to  oontrel  Puis; 
and  if  a  fcction  wish  to  OTerthi>ow  the  government,  it  has  only  to 
excite  Paris.  Of  this  die  present  gofemmeat  seems  to  be  well 
aware ;  and,  dierefore,  it  ke^s  a  strict  watch  over  the  metropolis ; 
an  armed  police  holds  the  city  in  sobjectioa— due,  and  Cftss  only. 
It  is  tme,  the  present  king  has  the  National  Guard  on  his  side,  and 
why  ?  Is  it  because  they  prefer  die  present  govenusenl  to  any 
other  ?  How  can  diey  do  diis,  when  they  were  the  very  men 
who  expelled  the  Bourbons  for  doing  only  what  the  present  king 
has  done  ?  Did  the  Bourbons  render  themamlTes  obnoxioiis  by 
trammelling  and  restricting  the  press  ?  Loiiis  Phflippe  has  done 
this ;  nay,  he  carries  all  his.  measures  diroo^  by  the  strong  arm 
of  law,  enforced  by  the  bayonet.  But  the  National  Gnanl  susCaiB 
it  because  such  a  goremment  is  to  them  more  desirable  than 
reyolution  and  anarchy.  They  are  the  middling  classes,  dw  thii* 
Ting  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  mechanics  of  the  d^,  and  they 
know  that  public  commotion  is  sure  to  operale  against  their  inter- 
est, whatever  may  be  the  final  result.  By  pubHc  quiet  diey  have 
everything  to  hope,  and  by  commotion  everytlmg  to  fear.  So 
long,  dierefore,  as  the  measures  of  the  present  goveminent  are 
tolerable,  it  wOl  be  sustained.  If  there  be  a  mediom  of  tolerable 
severity,  by  which  die  resdessness  of  a  fickle  popidaoe  can  have 
a  sahitary  restraint  thrown  over  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  oa 
the  other  hand  the  state  of  things  be  so  far  beasable  in  tbe  view 
of  the  National  Guard  as  to  make  it  preferable  to  a  change,  then 
may  the  present  king  be  sustained.  But  to  do  diis  he  nrast  balance 
himself  on  a  pivot,  a  mere  point.  Thus  far  he  has  done  it  to  ad- 
miration, and  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated.  Schooled  in  ad- 
versity, and  instructed  in  the  science  of  human  nature  by  a  free 
intercourse  with  men,  Louis  Philippe  is  better  prepared  for  his 
position  than  almost  any  other  existing  sovereign.  No  regularly 
educated  legitimate  who  was  trained  to  be  a  king  could  sustam 
himself  on  ^e  dirone  of  France.    The  exigences  of  the  case  are 
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Mich  as  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  meet ;  but  hitherto  the  present 
soyereign  has  met  them,  and,  perhaps,  if  they  do  not  assassinate 
him,  he  will  maintain  his  ground.    He  seems  hardly  disposed, 
however,  to  trust  himself  wholly  to  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
arrangement  now  is  for  one  of  the  national  militia  and  one  of  the 
regular  soldiors  to  mount  guard  together.    Thus  they  may  strength* 
en  each  other  if  united,  and  may  watch  each  other  if  they  should 
have  contrary  views  and  designs.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  I  think, 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  life  of  the  king  be  spared,  and  that 
the  government  be  sustained.    It  is  true,  we,  as  Americans,  might 
feel  better  pleased  to  see  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
France,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  Louis  Philippe  adopts  now 
a  course  of  policy  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  all  the  leading 
principles  which  were  the  conditions  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 
But  France  cannot  bear  a  republican  form  of  government;  this 
Lafayette  fiilly  understood,  or  he  never  would  have  been  instru- 
mental in  placing  another  king  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons ;  and 
yet  there  is  so  large  a  portion  in  France  that  are  favourable  to  a 
republican  government,  that  they  will  not  cease  to  agitate  the 
public  mind  and  undermine  the  government  unless  they  are  re- 
strained by  a  strong  hand.    This  makes  France  one  of  the  most 
difficult  nations  to  govern  in  the  world.    So  liberal  in  their  views 
are  the  people  that  they  virill  not  tolerate  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  yet  they  are  unprepared  for  a  republican  government;  they 
are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  and  virtuous  to  sustain  it.    Thus 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  representative  legislature,  seems 
the  best  suited  to  them ;  and  still  this  spirit  of  liberty  and  rage  for 
republicanism  is  so  strong,  that  this  constitutional  monarch  can 
hardly  sustain  himself  without  becoming  unconstitutionally  se- 
vere afid  arbitnuy !  and  if  he  is  unconstitutionally  arbitrary  and 
severe,  the  general  voice  of  an  iudignant  people  will  dethrone  him. 
Can  any  one  conceive  of  a  more  difficult  government  than  this  ? 
And  if  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  question  in  France,  will  any 
government  be  likely  to  meet  the  case  better  than  the  present  T 
And  if  the  present  order  of  things  be  broken  up,  have  we  not  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  consequences  will  be  melancholy  ?    Now 
not  only  is  France  advancing  in  wealth,  but  the  public  mind  is  be- 
coming informed;  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  physical,  and  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  that 
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gieat  nation  are  Terging  to  a  stale  of  promise  which  iodicates  not 
only  much  good  to  the  French  nation  itself,  but  a  healthful  influence 
also  for  our  dark  and  sinful  world.  Let  another  revolution  roll  over 
the  political  institutions  of  France,  aixl  who  can  calculate  the  extent 
of  the  evils  that  may  follow  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  France 
remain  at  peace  at  home;  let  her  pursue  that  peaceful  policy  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  which  her  best  statesmen  are  now  so  anx- 
ious to  pursue ;  let  those  moral  and  intellectual  influences  openUe 
which  have  been,  and  may,  for  half  a  century  to  come,  be  brought 
into  operation,  and  what  an  influence  may.  she  not  exert  in  our 
world  ?  The  resources  of  this  nation  are  immense ;  she  is  not 
aware  herself,  probably,  of  their  extent.  If  she  has  had  power  and 
resources  to  sustain  herself  when  hundreds  of  millions  were  wasted 
in  ambitious  wars,  and  in  extravagant  palaces,  and  in  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  the  most  profligate  of -courts,  and  yet,  after  a  few  years  of 
respite,  finds  herself  so  flourishing  and  vigorous  as  she  is  at  this 
moment,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  her  hereafter  ? 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  policy  of  France  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  civilized  world,  is 
her  desire  to  cultivate  peace. .  This  is,  in  part,  the  reaction  of  tliat 
bloody  period  which  terminated  at  the  expulsion  of  Napoleon ; 
and  in  part  the  effect  of  increasing  light  on  the  utter  unprofitable- 
ness of  war.  It  is  true,  the  faint  rumblings  of  the  sionn  that  dea- 
olated  Europe  are  still  thrown  back  from  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa,  and  mutter  among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  ^but  peaee^ 
peace  is  the  watchword  of  the  government;  peace  is  the  desiie 
of  the  best  of  the  nation.  So  long  as  this  policy  has  the  ascend- 
ency, so  long  will  France  prosper,  and  so  long  will  she  be  a  bles- 
sing to  the  world. 

Before  leaving  Paris  you  may  expect  I  shall  say  something  of 
the  state  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  of  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre, 

The  Louvre^  all  are  aware,  has  lost  mocb  of  its  interest  siBce 
the  Restoration.  Napoleon  had  brought  many  of  the  finest  pr^ 
ductions  of  the  arts,  ancient  and  modem,  to  enrich  bis  capital. 
The  lAHwre  then  possessed  the  richest  galleries  in  the  workL 
But  these  have  mostly  recrossed  the  Alps,  where  I  hope  to  mfe 
them  in  their  own  domiciles. 

There  are  many  elegant  specimens  of  the  arts,  however,  in  ttae 
5  G 
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royal  museums  of  the  Louvre.  The  grand  gallery  of  picturesi 
extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries,  is  a  single  room, 
1332  feet  in  length,  containing,  perhaps,  about  1300  pictures  of 
the  French,  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  schools 
of  painting.  There  are  also  the  Museums  of  Design,  containing 
engravings,  drawings,  models,  &c. ;  and  of  Antiquities,  containing 
ancient  statuary,  inscriptions,  vases,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  hundred.  Besides,  a  gallery  for  modem 
sculpture,  an  Egyptian  gallery,  &c.  In  the  ancient  gallery  Napo- 
leon had  placed  the  Apollo  BelviderCy  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  and  numerous  other  chefs-d^osuvre  of  ancient  art ;  but 
ttiey  have  all  gone  back  to  their  legitimate  owners,  not  to  say 
rightful ;  for,  if  their  history  were  traced  back,  many  of  them 
would  be  found  to  have  been  the  fruits  of  robbery  when  origi- 
nally placed  in  their  present  positions.  This,  however,  was  no 
justification  of  Napoleon.  It  only  shows  that,  from  the  beginning 
until  now,  the  law  of  war  has  been  that  the  "victor  is  entitled  ic 
the  spoils,"  against  which  our  indignation  should  rise  and  manifest 
itself,  not  merely  against  Napoleon  because  he  was  a  robber,  but 
against  all  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  robbers  of  the  earth. 

There  are  many  other  museums  and  galleries  of  the  fine  arts  in 
> Paris,  not  less  than  twenty  in  the  whole.  There  are  also  thirty- 
five  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  1385  artists, 
of  whom  773  are  painters.  The  total  number  of  artists  who  sent 
works  to  t^e  last  annual  exhibition  was  2231,  of  whom  1096  were 
painters,  150  sculptors,  113  engravers,  263  architects,  and  309 
draughtsmen.  There  are,  it  is  reported,  tliroughout  France, 
eighty-two  museums  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  schools  of  the 
fine  arts.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  quite  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  public  talent  is  devoted  to  these  branches.  Whenever 
works  of  imagination  and  taste  preponderate  over  the  sober  coun- 
terbalancing influences  of  a  more  solid  character,  the  effect  is  de- 
cidedly bad.  It  enervates  the  intellect  and  corrupts  the  heart. 
It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  have  the  best  opportunity 
of  judging,  however,  that  the  French  character  is  becoming  more 
sedate  and  thoughtful.  As  the  great  mass  of  society  is  elevated ; 
as  politics  come  to  be  talked  of  and  judged  of  by  the  multitude 
as  well  as  by  the  few ;  and  as  business  of  various  kinds  is  in- 
creased, and  draws  more  into  its  engrossing  cares  and  labours,  we 
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aiay  well  suppose  the  former  proverbial  friTolity  and  inccxistancy 
of  the  nation  will  disappear.  We  see  among  our  French  emi« 
grants  to  the  United  States  so  many  dancing^masters,  fiddlers, 
barbers,  dec,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  a  great  portion  of  the 
French  must  be  of  this  stamp.  Here  we  undoubtedly  misjudge ; 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  of  some  of  these  char- 
acters Paris  has,  after  all,  quite  a  competency.  There  are,  for 
example,  between  three  and  four  hundred  actors  and  actresses, 
and  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  dancing  and  music 
masters.  But,  then,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  to  balance  these 
there  are  about  50,000  students,  and  about  1200  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  and  of  the  University.  Where  there  is  so 
much  of  science  and  literature  there  must  be  solidity  and  gravity 
of  mind. 

With  the  fine  arts  the  useful  mechanical  arts  have  an  impor- 
tant place  in  Paris.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  apparatus  for  philosoph- 
ical and  astronomical  purposes  manufactured  better  and  cheaper 
than  in  Paris.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  their  work  is 
not  so  firm  and  lasting  as  that  of  English  manufacture.  There 
may  be  some  force  in  this  in  regard  to  some  instruments ;  but  it 
is  possible,, after  all,  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  a  sort  of  general 
prejudice,  that  a  Frenchman  and  his  works  are  more  showy  than 
solid,  whereas  an  Englishman  is  more  solid  than  showy.  As  it 
was  a  part  of  my  business  in  Europe  to  purchase  apparatus  for 
the  Wesleyan  University,  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  merits  of 
this  question  both  in  London  and  Paris,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  great  difierence  in  price  between  the  two  places,  insomuch 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  English  duties,  the  English  artisans 
would  have  very  little  custom,  I  believe,  even  for  home  consump- 
tion; and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  if  the  English  article  was 
superior  in  point  of  workmanship  or  adaptation  to  its  design  than 
the  French,  I  could  not  discover  it.*    In  my  inquiries  on  this 

*  I  made  my  greatest  purchase  of  Pixii.  Different  artists,  however,  are  heat  for  dif* 
ferent  instruments :  as  Gamby  for  theodolite,  Lerebours  for  telescope,  Gerrelet  for  tran* 
sit  instrument,  Pizii  for  physics.  His  instruments  for  electro-magnetism  have  an  excel- 
lent and  a  deserved  reputation.  He  generally  keeps  a  large  assortment  on  hand.  1 
onght  to  say.  for  the  information  of  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  preferred,  after  due  in- 
quiry, to  purchase  an  astronomical  clock  of  Molyneux  in  London,  and  a  most  elegant 
instrument  for  altitudes,  azimuths,  and  transits  of  Mr.  Simms,  of  the  old  firm  of  Trough 
too  and  Simms,  Strand,  London. 
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mibject  I  was  very  politely  aided  by  General  Benuurd,  long  and 
favourably  known  in  the  United  States  in  the  engineer  department^ 
and  now  holding  an  honourable  office  under  Louis  Philippe. 

You  are  under  a  very  strict  surveillance  while  in  Paris.  Who* 
ever  takes  you  to  lodge  must  report  you  to  the  police.  The  po- 
lice also  know  where  you  take  your  dinner,  when  you  visit  the 
Royal  Museum,  dec.  A  singular  circumstance  occurred  with  a 
man  who  had  forgotten  his  lodgings,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  po» 
lice-office  to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  They  informed 
him  who  lie  was^  where  he  lodged,  and  where  he  took  his  din- 
ners !  Indeed,  if  a  man  should  forget  his  own  identity  in  France, 
the  police  would  set  him  right. 

The  houses  are  built  in  courts  opening  into  the  streets.  Around 
these  courts,  on  three,  and  sometimes  four  sides,  are  tenements, 
so  fitted  up  that  all  the  rooms  of  each  family  are  generally  on  the 
same  floor.  Thus  the  families  live  one  above  another,  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  stories.  In  one  court  there  may  be  twenty 
respectable  tenements.  The  entrance  admits  of  carriages,  and  is 
closed  by  a  strung  gate.  Within  the  gaie  is  a  porter's  lodge, 
where  one  or  more  porters  or  gatekeepers  lodge,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  notice  all  that  pass  in  or  out,  and,  if  they  are  strangers,  to 
speak  to  them,  direct  them,  &c.  Of  these  porters  there  are  above 
1200  in  Paris.  These  make  up  a  part  of  those  inspectors  and 
spies  who  watch  a  man  in  all  his  movements.  But  I  must  stop 
abruptly,  or  I  never  shall  have  done. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

To  the  PtofeMon  of  the  Weateyan  UiiiTenity. 

Pane,  Dee.  13, 1838. 

Mt  estebmbd  Friends, 

Permit  me,  by  way  of  keeping  up  our  friendly  intercourse,  to 
give  you  a  sketch  of  the  estabhshed  system  of  education  in  France 
— a  system  which,  in  many  respects,  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  in 
the  world  ;  and  from  which  we  in  America  might  derive  many 
hints  by  which  to  improve  our  own.  It  is  true,  the  difference  in 
the  two  forms  of  government  would  prevent  our  adopting  the  sys- 
tem, either  as  a  whole,  or  perhaps  in  its  leading  features ;  but 
there  are  nevertheless  features  in  it  which  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  every  system  of  education ;  and  if  ^our  views  of  liberty  are 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  revolt  against  the  most  wholesome  regula* 
tions  for  the  training  of  the  young,  then  have  we  become  ultra  in 
our  notions  of  hberly,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  so  free  aa 
ultimately  to  abandon  those  principles  by  which  alone  freedom 
can  be  perpetuated.  The  system  of  education  in  France  is  truly 
national — it  is  entirely  under  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  state.  It  is  true,  some  individuals  are  permitted  to  establish 
private  schools,  but  not  until  they  have  been  officially  examined 
by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  after  which,  if  they  are  ac- 
cepted, by  presenting  the  authenticated  certificate  of  acceptance 
and  testimonials  of  a  good  character,  they  receive  a  license  to 
teach  in  those  branches  on  which  they  are  examined,  but  in  no 
other.  These  private  schools  also  are  visited  by  appointed  com- 
mittees and  inspectors;  and  the  places  and  rooms  where  they 
are  kept  are  subjected  to  inspection  and  condemnation  if  they 
are  not  found  suitable.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  schools 
are  approved  of,  and  the  teachers  do  well,  they  are  fostered  by 
government  in  various  ways ;  such  as  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  the  selecting  of  the  most  promising  of  the  pupils  for  promo- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  some  of  the  higher  institutions. 

But  the  great  system  itself  is  directly  under  the  government  of 
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the  state,  aiid  constitutes  an  integral  and  important  branch  of  pub 
lie  administration,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  *'  minister  of  pub* 
lie  instruction  and  religion."  He  is  aided  in  iiis  duties  by  a 
"  royal  council,"  consisting  of  six  members,  of  which  the  minister 
is  president.  The  various  duties  are  subdivided  among  these 
counsellors;  and  perhaps  it  may  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the 
kind  of  supervision  which  the  government  takes  of  the  schools,  to 
give  the  official  apportionment  of  those  duties  as  established  by 
law  since  the  revolution  of  1830. 

The  first  counsellor,  who  is  also  vice-president,  has  charge  of 
all  matters  of  general  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  facul* 
ties  of  the  colleges,  and  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  instruction  in 
languages,  general  literature,  and  history. 

The  second  performs  the  duties  of  chancellor,  and  has  special 
charge  of  all  that  relates  to  primary  instruction. 

The  third  is  treasurer,  and  superintends  the  instruction  in  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

The  fourth  is  secretary,  and  has  charge  of  all  that  relates  to 
philosophical  studies,  to  the  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  (the 
schools  for  preparing  teachers),  and  of  the  faculties  of  theology. 

The  fifth  has  charge  of  the  royal  colleges,  and  of  the  instruc* 
tion  in  the  natural  sciences. 

The  sixth  has  charge  of  instruction  in  the  faculties  and  second- 
ary schools  of  medicine,  and  of  the  pensions,  and  the  institu- 
tions^ dec. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has,  of  course,  a  general 
supervision  over  all  the  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  sem- 
inaries ;  and»  in  addition,  has  charge  of  the  public  libraries,  of  the 
national  institute,  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  poly- 
technic school,  &c.  He  and  the  council  attend  to  and  direct  the 
entire  machinery  of  education,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  statutes,  and  aided  by  inspectors, 
subordinate  councils,  &c.  They  fix  the  courses  of  study,  author- 
ize the  text-books,  judge  of  impeachments,  confirm  nominations 
to  various  grades  of  instruction,  transfer  teachers  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another,  regulate  the  prizes,  decide  upon  the  degrees, 
and  direct  the  discipline  of  the  whole.  Hence  you  will  perceive 
there  must  be  great  uniformity  as  well  as  efficiency  in  the  entire 
system.    This  entire  system  is  called  the  "  University  of  France.'* 
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The  functionaries  of  the  University  are,  the  minister  and  his 
council,  the  inspectors  of  the  University  and  of  the  several  acade* 
mies,  the  rectors,  deans,  and  professors  of  the  faculties,  and  of  the 
lyceums,  provisors  and  censors  of  the  lyceuoas,  principals,  fellows, 
and  regents  of  the  colleges,  chiefs  of  the  institutions,  masters  of 
the  pensions,  and  masters  of  the  studies.  All  these  various 
grades  of  officers  throughout  the  kingdom,  bound  together  and 
regulated  by  the  code  universataire^  constitute  the  ''  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  France."  You  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
names  above  indicate  in  all  cases  tlie  same  offices  as  with  us. 
These  will  be  understood  by  noticing  the  grand  subdivisions  of 
the  University.  These  are  called  academies,  each  of  which  not 
only  embraces  all  the  higher  branches,  but  also  comprehends  all 
the  lower  and  subordinate  institutions  in  a  given  geographical  sec- 
tion of  the  kingdom ;  to  govern  and  direct  which  academical 
councils  are  formed,  which  have  a  jurisdiction  over  these  sections 
respectively,  subordinate  to  the  royal  council. 

These  academies,  therefore,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
divisions of  the  University,  having  their  distinct  though  subordi- 
nate jurisdictions  in  their  own  prescribed  limits.  They  generally 
embrace  three  of  the  civil  divisions  of  France  called  departments, 
although  some  embrace  more  and  some  less.  The  law  is,  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  academies  as  there  are  courts  of  appeal, 
of  which  there  are  at  present  twenty-six. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  for  the  general  organization  and  juris- 
diction of  the  system.  Then  follow  the  division  and  organization 
of  the  schools  themselves.  The  highest  of  these  are  the  schools 
for  the  most  profound  sciences  and  for  the  professions.  In  these 
schools  there  are  fiye  faculties,  so  called,  viz.,  of  theology,  of  law, 
of  medicine,  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  of  let- 
ters. In  these  faculties  the  various  degrees  arc  conferred ;  the 
conditions  of  which  are,  that  the  students  shall  have  attended  upon 
the  lectures  (for  in  the  faculties  the  instruction  is  all  given  in  set 
lectures)  a  given  number  of  terms,  and  shall  have  passed  an  ac- 
ceptable examination. 

The  second  order  of  schools  are  the  lyceums,  now  included  un- 
der the  general  name  of  royal  colleges.  These  are  for  the  an- 
cient languages,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the  elements  of  the 
mathematical  and  natural  ;iciences. 
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Then  follow  the  communal  colleges,  which  teach  the  first 
principles  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  royal  colleges. 

Next  the  "institutions,"  which  give  nearly  the  same  instnic* 
tion  with  the  last,  but  are  smaller  schools  and  more  restricted  in 
their  operations.*  After  these  the  "  pensions"  or  boardfng-schools, 
which  are  also  small  schools,  and  of  a  lower  character  than  tlie 
preceding. 

Finally,  the  primary  schools,  which  are  divided  into  two  grades, 
"  elementary  and  superior."  This  division  of  the  schools  may  be 
made  more  simple  by  restricting  them  to  schools  of  three  grades 
— ^the  primary  instruction,  which  coiTesponds  very  nearly  with 
our  common  district  schools ;  the  collegiate,  which  answers  essen- 
tially to  that  given  in  our  academies,  and  is  preparatory  to  the 
"  faculties ;"  and  the  faculties,  or  the  schools  for  conferring  the 
degrees,  which  correspond  with  our  universities.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  normal  schools,  or  the  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  (which,  however,  have  not,  I  believe,  been  very  efficient 
as  yet)^  and  the  polytechnic  school,  which  is  scientific  and  mili- 
tary, like  ours  at  West  Point.  The  normal  schools  promise 
much  for  the  nation.  There  are  now  fifty-siz,  supported  at  an 
expense  of  about  300,000  dollars. 

A  particular  description  of  all  these  grades  of  schools  would  be 
tedious  to  you  and  to  me.  I  will  notice  several  things  in  tlie  dif- 
ferent grades,  however,  and  bring  into  view  several  important 
facts,  which  may  be  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  schools  of  theology  have  professors  of  history,  doctrines 
(dogme)^  and  evangelical  morals  ;  and  some  of  them  have  profes- 
sors of  Hebrew  and  of  sacred  eloquence.  Of  these  faculties  of 
theology  two  are  Protestant,  viz.,  one  at  Strasbourg  and  one  at 
Montauban.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  France,  though  a 
Catholic  country,  has  extended  her  liberality  so  far  as  to  incorpo- 
rate into  her  religions  establishment  the  Protestant  religion. 
Instead  of  abolishing  her  establishment,  she  has  enlarged  it ;  so 
that  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  share  in  her  public  provis- 
ions for  the  institutions  of  learning  and  religion. 

*  These  two  schools  (institations  and  pensions)  are  by  private  teachers,  but  (he  teach- 
ers are  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  colleges,  and  take  their  popila  to  thece  c«l* 
le^ea  for  a  part  of  their  iostruction,  in  thoee  placea  where  there  are  colleges. 
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There  are  nine  facuUies  of  law.  The  number  of  professors  in 
each  differ  in  the  different  schools ;  that  at  Paris  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  in  each  of  which  there  are  seven  professors,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  said  to  be  over  2,000.  There  are 
three  principal  schools  of  medicine,  viz.,  at  Paris,  MontpeUer,  and 
Straabourg,  and  eighteen  secondary  schools  in  different  towns  in 
the  kingdom.  Besides,  there  are  schools  of  apothecaries,  and  no 
man  is  allowed  to  engage  as  a  druggist  without  having  attended 
a  three  years'  course  in  one  of  these  schools,  and  without  having 
been  three  years  in  a  druggist's  shop.  And  even  after  this  prep- 
aration provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  regular  visitation  of  the 
druggists'  shops,  and  an  examination  of  all  their  drugs  by  a  com- 
missioner appointed  for  that  purpose ;  nay,  shops  cannot  be  opened 
for  selling  medicinal  herbs  without  a  license  and  a  strict  official 
supervision. 

With  all  this  strictness,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  can- 
didate to  attend  one  of  the  medical  schools,  in  order  to  a  license 
for  practising  physic,  provided  he  have  studied  six  years  with  a 
doctor  in  medicine,  or  have  had  five  successive  years  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  hospital  practice.  It  is  said^  however,  that  this  provis- 
ion has  led  to  "  enormous  abuses." 

One  peculiar  feature  in  the  French  system  is,  that  females  at- 
tend regular  courses  of  lectures  in  obstetrics,  and,  after  examination 
and  acceptance,  have  a  regular  diploma  to  practise  in  that  depart- 
ment. ^ 

The  medical  school  at  Paris  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  students  is  about  4,000.  The  buildings 
are  fine  and  extensive,  with  a  splendid  anatomical  cabinet  of 
specimens  natural  and  artificial,  and  a  company  of  professors, 
some  of  whom  are  among  the  first  men  of  the  age.  Their  dis- 
secting rooms  are  as  public  as  a  butcher's  shamUes.  They  are 
in  an  open  court,  where  the  public  have  fi:ee  ingress  and  egress ; 
some  of  them  on  the  lower  floor,  with  windows  and  doors  open. 
I  walked  into  the  court,  and  passed  from  room  to  room,  where  I 
saw  scores  perhaps  of  human  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  dissection  ;  and  the  students  were  poring  over 
them  with  as  much  apparent  interest  and  intellectual  gust  as  if 
they  were  analyzing  a  beautiful  flower  or  an  elegant  mineral. 
In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  the   subjects   directly  con- 
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necled  with  the  medical  profession,  there  are  very  extensive 
courses  in  comparative  anatomy,  both  at  the  Sorbonne  and  espe- 
cially at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  At  the  Sorbonne  I  saw  llie 
celebrated  St.  de  Hilliear  lecturing  upon  a  fish's  head ;  and  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  another  professor  was  discussing  tlie  head  of 
one  of  the  reptiles  that  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  day  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  before  the  first  Sabbath  !  The 
botanical  and  chyinical  lectures  are  also  very  fine. 

When  a  student  does  not  design  to  propose  himself  for  an  ex* 
amination  or  a  degree,  he  is  at  liberty  to  attend  the  lectures  gratu- 
itously ;  and  for  this  purpose  all  the  lectures  are  open  and  public. 
The  buildings  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  schools  of  Norman 
theology,  called  the  Sorbonne,  are  now  occupied  by  the  three 
faculties  of  theology,  science,  and  letters  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 
The  buildings  of  the  medical  and  law  schools  are  in  opposite  di- 
rections from  these,  but  near ;  all  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  city, 
in  the  Faubourg  St,  Germaine.  This  renders  Paris  exceedingly 
favourable  as  a  resort  for  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  students  from  abroad  are  here.  It  is  said  there  are  tliirty 
or  more  from  the  United  States  in  the  medical  department, 
besides  some  in  the  other  departments.  In  general,  however, 
students  from  the  United  States  are  not  of  the  class  that  come  out 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  instruction,  but  for  the  supe- 
rior advantages.  But  from  the  British  isles  many  come  to  attend 
the  medical  course  here  on  account  of  its  comparative  cheapness. 
Even  when  they  take  out  their  regular  inscriptions,  as  they  are 
called,  and  prepare  themselves  for  examinations,  the  expense  is 
comparatively  trifling.  Here,  too,  are  libraries,  where  the  students 
may  enter  at  given  hours,  and  freely  consult  various  authors  ;  and 
here  tliey  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  some  of  the  finest  mu- 
seums of  natural  history  in  the  world,  of  specimens  organic  and 
inorganic^  living  and  dead.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  noble 
programme  to  the  text-book  of  nature,  spread  out  in  extended 
beauty  and  in  scientific  arrangement.  The  cabinet  of  minerals 
and  geological  specimens  is  inconceivably  splendid;  it  is  magnif- 
icent, as  also  is  the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy.  To  all 
these  advantages  for  the  medical  student  should  be  added  the 
hospitals,  which  in  Paris  are  very  extended  and  very  various,  and 
0eem  to  me  to  be  kept  more  for  scientific  purposes  than  for  any 
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odier.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  I  belieye  by  professional  men 
who  had  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  they  lose  many 
more  patients  at  the  hospitals,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than 
die  in  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States;  but  that  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  so  long  as  science  is  advanced !  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  they  afford  pre-eminent  advantages.  What 
I  have  said  of  the  superior  advantages  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
is,  in  the  main,  true  of  tlie  other  faculties.  With  splendid  appara- 
tus, and  professors  now  lecturing,  whose  works  have  given  them 
a  reputation  all  over  tlie  scientific  world,  how  can  their  lecture- 
rooms  be  other  than  interesting  ?  There  is,  however,  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  popularity  of  these  lecturers ;  some  are  thronged^ 
and  others  are  comparatively  deserted.  Some  are  clapped  and 
applauded,  while  others  are  hissed.  You  will  see  very  little 
order  and  decorum  in  many  of  these  lecture-rooms;  from  one  to 
two  thousand,  perhaps,  will  be  crowded  into  a  lecture-room,  all 
with  their  hats  on,  some  standing  on  the  seats,  and  others  pas- 
sing in  and  out  at  their  leisure,  and  according  to  their  caprice. 

The  professors  in  all  these  faculties,  and  the  same  is  true,  in 
iiact,  of  all  the  other  schools  in  all  the  different  grades,  are  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense.  They  have  a  fixed  salary,  and  also 
a  contingency.*  The  salaries  k  general  are  not  large,  but  they 
have  various  privileges  and  exemptions,  as  well  as  numerous  hon- 
ours ;  and  if  they  continue  a  given  time  in  the  corp^  universataire, 
they  are  permitted  to  retire  on  a  pension,  and  their  widows  also 
are  pensioned  after  their  death. 

Whenever  a  vacant  chair  is  to  be  filled  in  any  of  the  three  fac* 
ttlties  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  they  form  what  is  called  Le 
Cancours  to  fill  the  vacancy.  That  is,  notice  is  given  through  all 
the  different  academies  to  those  who  are  proper  candidates  that 
such  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  and  that  there  is  to  be  a  concourse 
at  a  given  time  and  place  for  that  purpose.  As  many  as  de- 
termine to  try  for  the  appointment  send  in  their  names  and  the 
proper  testimonials;  and,  on  the  day  appointed,  present  them- 
selves for  examination  before  a  commission  of  professors  of  the 

♦  There  is  a  maximum  amount  for  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  other  officers  hi 
an  the  different  schools,  beyond  which  they  ca  nnot  go.  The  salaries  are  proportioned  to 
some  eitsnt  according  to  the  nomber  of  students;  the  highest  that  I  have  noticed  is 
V^eOO  francs,  or  about  1,387  doUan.  ^ 
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same  department^  vrhen  they  enter  die  lists  and  struggle  for  the 
ascendency  in  a  powerful  intellectual  conflict ;  and  before  die  com- 
missioners appointed  to  set  and  judge  upon  their  merits.  After  the 
examination  is  over,  the  judges  retire  and  decide.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  give  an  opportunity  of  judging  not  only  of  their  actual 
attainments,  but  also  of  their  aptness  to  communicate,  which  is 
very  important  in  a  teacher.  It  was  found,  however,  that  favour- 
itism, rather  than  merit,  too  frequently  governed  the  decisions— 
and  now,  although  part  of  the  faculties  are  filled  as  above,  the 
faculties  of  science  and  of  letters  are  filled  in  another  way,  viz. : 
in  the  academy  where  the  vacancy  occurs,  the  academic  council 
nominates  two  and  the  faculty  two,  and  from  these  the  ro]ral 
council  selects  and  appoints  the  professor. 

It  is  universal  also  to  distribute  die  prizes  in  the  different  fac- 
ulties and  colleges  by  this  method  of  the  concourse.  All  who 
contend  for  the  prizes,  presenting  themselves  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed,  and  before  the  appointed  judges,  where  they 
strive  for  the  mastery  according  to  the  prescribed  forms.  This 
business  du  concours  is  a  great  matter  in  the  French  schools,  and 
occupies  no  small  part  of  their  machinery.' 

There  are  in  France  forty-one  royal  colleges,  besides  die  com 
munal  colleges,  or  secondary  schools,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
Of  the  communal  colleges,  so  called  because  they  are  sufq>oited 
by  the  communes  where  they  are  located,  there  are  above  three 
hundred.  The  royal  colleges  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  gof" 
emment.  Boys  are  admitted  into  these  at  the  age  of  nine  yean^ 
and  are  only  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  discipline 
in  these  colleges  is  as  strict  as  that  of  the  facuUies  is  lax.  The 
boys  are  literally  imprisoned ;  their  different  apartments,  in  some 
of  those  which  I  visited,  were  divided  off  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  grated  doors  of  iron ;  and  the  professor  who  con- 
ducted us  round  locked  the  doors  after  him,  as  if  he  was  taking 
us  over  a  penitenUary.  The  French  appear  to  me  to  trust  nothing 
to  the  young  until  they  arrive  at  a  given  age,  or  are  placed  in  cer- 
tain relations,  and  then  all  restraint  is  thrown  off.  This  is  verified 
in  their  management  of  daughters  as  well  as  sons ;  the  former,  for 
instance,  not  being  permitted  before  marriage  to  leave  their 
mother  or  protectress  on  any  account  by  night  or  by  day ;  but 
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after  marriage  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  go  anywhere^  and,  I  like 
lo  have  said,  do  anything,  without  mother  or  husband. 

The  professors  and  masters  of  study  of  the  royal  colleges,  and 
the  regents  of  the  communal  colleges,  are  appointed  by  the  min- 
ister of  instruction.  The  principal  is  called  the  proviaor,  and  is 
^  held  responsible  before  God  and  man  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  college,"  and  is  directed,  when  the  students  are  not 
Catholics,  to  '^  afford  them  every  possible  fadility  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  their  own  religion.'' 

The  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  of  Paris  has  one  or  more  pro- 
fessors, who  are  Protestants,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  boursiers 
OT  free  scholars.  I  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  that  one 
trait  in  the  plan  of  education  in  France  is  religious  liberty  and' 
toleration.  Indeed,  this  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
present  minister  of  instruction.  Monsieur  Guizot,  is  a  Protestant. 

The  colleges  are  not,  like  the  fiaunilties,  open  for  pubUc  and  gi»> 
tuitous  instruction.    The  annual  expense  is,  I  think,  about  700 
francs ;  but  there  are  bourses^  or,  as  we  should  say,  perhaps,  schol- 
arships, on  which  poor  but  meritorious  scholars  are  placed  far  gi»> 
tuitous  education.   The  salary  of  the  highest  officer  in  the  colleges 
is  about  1,000  dollars  in  Paris,  and  800  dollars  elsewhere.    The 
professors  have  from  four  to  six  hundred  dollars.    These  salaries 
are  certainly  very  low,  but  they  are  permanent,  and  are  aided  by 
various  advantages,  which  make  amends  in  part  for  the  deficieiicy; 
At  any  rate,  the  profession  of  instnicter  in  France  is  highly  hoiw 
ourable,  and  is  the  high  road  to  preferment    In  no  government^ 
perhaps,  is  the  man  of  letters  and  of  science  more  hcmoured  and 
patronised  than  here.    A  number  of  the  peers  of  France  are  the 
professors  in  the  different  schools,  and  it  is  their  science  that  has 
raised  them  to  this  peerage.*    And  although  now  peers  of  the 
realm,  you  may  see  them  every  week  in  the  lecturei^s  chair,  elu- 
cidating the  great  principles  of  science.    This  is  noUe  and 
worthy  of  all  admiration.    It  is  placing  science  on  its  proper 
basis,  and  giving  the  cause  of  education  its  appropriate  pronuh 
nency  in  the  state.    Always  excepting  religion,  education  is  of  the 
first  importance ;  and  to  it,  with  the  preceding  exception,  the  state 
mast  look  chiefly  for  its  elevation,  pecuniary,  intellectual,  and  po» 

•  Every  member  of  Uie  French  Inetitate  who  foithfblTj  tUeoAa  tba  meetioss  of  th« 
•odety  is  paid  by  the  goremment  the  amiaal  salary  of  1500  francs. 
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litical.  And  religion  itself  never  elevates  the  state,  only  as  it  car 
ries  v^ith  it  an  influence  upon  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart, 
and  is,  therefore,  identified  with  education  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  whole  embraces  all  the  parts.  You  will  see,  too,  in  this 
sketch  of  the  higher  schools  in  France,  that  there  is  none  of  that 
narrowness  of  view,  which  too  greatly  prevails  in  our  country,  by 
which  the  colleges  and  professional  schools  are  condemned  as 
aristocratical  monopolies.  They  are  supposed  by  many  with  us 
to  be  altogether  useless,  nay,  dangerous  to  the  country,  and  it  is 
thought  that  all  public  patronage  should  be  transferred  from  them 
to  the  common  schools  for  the  people  at  large,  as  though  the 
common  schools  could  exist  without  the  higher  institutions  ;  or  as 
though  the  latter  and  the  former  had  no  natural  alliance  and  re- 
ciprocal influence  upon  each  other.  The  fact  is,  as  I  believe,  if 
the  higher  schools  should  be  annihilated  now,  the  healthy  action 
of  the  lower  schools  would  naturally  and  necessarily  reproduce 
them ;  or,  in  default  of  this,  the  lower  schools  would  dwindle,  be 
Come  sickly,  and  die.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  subordi- 
nate and  elementary  schools  should  be  annihilated*  at  a  stroke,  the 
higher  institutions  would  produce  them  again  as  naturally  and  as 
certainly  as  the  young  shoot  springs  from  the  seed  or  the  root  of 
the  mature  plant.  In  proof  of  this^  the  present  extended  system 
of  education  in  France  is  a  standing  and  a  triumphant  argument. 

That  the  argument  may  have  its  full  force,  let  it  be  understood 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  France  had  no 
extended  system  of  primary  education ;  let  it  also  be  understood 
that  the  genius  of  her  government  and  the  habits  of  her  people 
have  been  rather  aristocratical  than  otherwise ;  and  especially  if 
there  could  be  produced  such  a  thing  as  a  literary  aristocracy 
that  would  trample  upon  the  people  and  keep  them  in  ignorance, 
the  honours  that  have  ever  awaited  the  learned  of  France  would 
have  produced  this  spirit ;  and  yet  the  very  reverse  of  all  this 
has  been  the  fact.  The  higher  institutions  have  extended  and 
multiplied  the  lower.  From  the  high  places  of  science  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  have  been  disseminated  over  the  entire  kingdom,  so 
that  the  nurseries  of  education  are  now  planted  in  every  depart- 
ment, and,  I  might  almost  say,  in  every 'commune. 

The  University  was  first  established  in  1806.  Although  there 
were  as  early  as  1793  and  4  some  efibrts  made  by  the  govern- 
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ment  to  extend  the  system  of  education  to  aU  classes,  yet  nothing 
▼cry  efficient  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University.  In  1808  the  foundation  vras  laid  and 
the  general  plan  was  struck  out  by  Napoleon  and  his  ministers, 
which  has  remained  essentially  the  same  in  its  general  features  up 
to  this  hour.  > 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  unaccountable  characteristics  of  this  un- 
accountable nation,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  storfais  and  convulsions 
"which  have  swept  over  her  in  successive  tornadoes,  her  social  and 
literary  institutions  have  in  many  respects  been  striking  a  deeper 
root.    Her  system  of  education  was  commenced  during  the  re- 
public, reduced  to  order  and  greatly  advanced  under  Napoleon, 
held  on  its  course  at  the  Restoration  without  being  either  altered  or 
retarded ;  at  the  last  revolution  it  was  only  aided ;  and  under  the 
present  king,  by  the  law  of  1833,  the  primary  education  especially 
has  been  materially  improved  and  enlarged.    By  that  ordinance 
every  commune  is  to  be  provided  with  primary  instruction.    And 
in  default  of  existing  provisions  for  the  localities  of  the  schools 
and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  monicipal  council  is  autho* 
rized  to  lay  a  tax  for  these  purposes,  and,  in  default  of  their  action, 
a  royal  ordinance  is  to  be  issued  for  the  assessment  and  laying 
of  the  authorized  cfontributions.    So  fully  has  this  been  carried 
into  execution,  that  more  than  15,000  conmiunes  which  neglected 
to  enforce  the  contributions  have  been  compelled  by  the  royal 
ordinance  to  raise  the  necessary  means  of  education.    Besides 
this,  the  government  provides  the  means  for  establishing  suitable 
libraries  throughout  die  realm,  and  expends  annually  1,600,000 
francs  for  providing  schoolhouses,  distributing  schoolbooks  to  the 
poor,  for  multiplying  the  normal  schools.  Sec.    Suitable  men  are 
employed  and  paid  by  government  to  compose  and  print  books 
proper  for  elementary  instruction.* 

The  course  of  elementary  primary  instruction  embraces  read- 
ing, writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  and 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.    That  of  superior  pri- 

•  There  hu  been  some  diflkaltj.it  m  isid,  in  toiiM  of  the  coiiiiiioiiM,oroliCaiiunf  tlie 
aUendance  of  the  children,  beceote  the  pexenu  think  more  of  gainnif  by  Um  laboor  of 
their  children  than  of  benefiting  them  by  instruction.  Thi»  i»  netursl  where  parente 
eie  themaelTee  ignorant ;  bnt  this  evil  will  grow  less  every  year,  as  public  r  " 
I  cometed  and  the  public  nund  instructed, 
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maiy  instraction  embraces,  in  addition,  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  its  rarious  applications,  especially  in  linear  drawing  and  sur* 
teying,  some  of  the  most  useful  ideas  of  natural  history  and  the 
physical  sciences,  singing,  the  elements  of  history  and  geography, 
and  especially  the  history  and  geography  of  France.  The  ele 
mentary  schools  are  divided  into  three  parts,  according  to  the  age 
and  studies  of  the  pupils.  They  are  to  commence  and  close  with 
prayer;  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  required  to  be  read,  and  por- 
tions of  them  committed  to  memory ;  and  when  the  school  has 
pupils  of  different  religions,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  each  receiyes 
the  instruction  preferred  by  the  parent. 

Children  are  admitted  into  the  primary  elementary  schools  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years.  But  that  those  younger 
than  six  years  may  be  provided  for,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
the  establishment  of  infsint  schools,  private  or  public,  which  also 
are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  government. 

A  system  of  special  inspection  of  all  the  primary  schools  has  been 
adopted  and  prosecuted  at  an  expense  of  240,000  francs  per  annum, 
which  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  great  and  most  happy  influence 
upon  the  schools.  In  short,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this 
system,  who,  let  me  ask,  can  survey  this  entire  plan  of  education, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade ;  who  can  look  at  its  extent, 
its  unity,  its  efficiency,  its  liberality,  and  its  almost  certain  magnifi- 
cent results,  without  the  greatest  admiration  and  applause  ?  Well 
may  our  own  boasted  republic  come  to  France  for  lessons  of  im- 
provement in  her  plans  of  education.  Do  you  ask  how  any  part  of 
this  system  can  be  adopted  among  us  ?  On  this  part  of  the  subject 
I  must  not  dwell  long,  for  I  have  already  e^ttended  this  communi- 
cation to  a  wearisome  length.    I  will,  however,  say  a  few  things. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  republicans  of  America  dismiss  the 
jealousy  of  the  higher  institutions ;  it  has  its  origin  in  a  narrow- 
ness of  view  and  an  ignorance  of  cause  and  effect  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  when  they  have  laid  aside  this  prejudice,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  sustain  their  respective  state  governments  in  making  lib- 
eral donations  to  their  institutions.  I  do  not  insist  upon  state 
colleges  and  universities  like  those  of  France,  and  like  those  of 
some  of  our  states.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  in- 
stitutions in  France,  they  are  found,  by  all  past  experience,  not  to 
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Bdcceed  well  in  the  United  States.  The  genius  of  ooi  civil  and 
religious  institutions  does  not  chime  in  well  with  government 
seminaries.  They  become  an  arena  where  political  partisans  and 
sectarian  bigots  conflict  for  personal  and  party  purposes,  at  the 
expense  of  the  sacred  cause  of  education.  Better,  perhaps,  that 
the  different  religious  denominations  manage  these  institutional 
subject  to  a  visitation  of  a  commission  of  the  state,  if  need  be,  to 
prevenj^  abuses,  and  making  their  annual  report  the  basis  of  grant- 
ing  or  withholding  such  an  annual  stipend  as  may,  when  granted, 
make  the  incorporated  institutions  successful  and  efficient  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

Every  state,  however,  should  make  provision  by  law  for  pri- 
mary schools.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that,  in  a  republican  gov 
emment  at  the  present  day,  a  single  state  should  be  found  without 
this  provision.  And,  next  to  that,  it  is  most  strange  that  those 
states  which  have  made  this  provision  should  suffer  it  in  numer* 
ous,  if  not  in  all  cases,  to  be  so  comparatively  inefficient,  and  all 
for  tlie  want  of  some  such  provision  as  exists  in  France  for  pro- 
viding and  licensing  teachers,  inspecting  the  schools,  regulating 
their  division,  arrangement,  and  studies,  selecting  their  text-books, 
and  prescribing  the  character  and  accommodations  of  their  school- 
houses.  All  this  should  be  done.  Will  it  be  said  the  democracy 
of  the  United  States  will  never  submit  to  compulsory  measures 
of  this  kind?  I  answer,  I  would  not  attempt  to  compel  them. 
Republicans,  I  know,  are  as  unwilling  to  benefit  themselves  even, 
by  compulsion,  as  the  redoubtable  philosopher  of  Shakspeare,  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  was  to  give  a  reason  upon  compulsion.  But  there 
are  motives  that  will  induce  republicans  as  well  as  other  men  to 
adopt  measures  for  their  own  benefit.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  with  her  school  fund  of  more  than  two  mill- 
ions, should  establish  a  law  that  no  school  society  should  draw 
its  proportion  of  that  fund  until  it  had  built  and  furnished  suitable 
schoolhouses,  and  made  the  necessary  preparation  for  keeping  up 
the  school  a  given  proportion  of  the  year.  Suppose,  as  a  further 
condition,  the  course  of  study,  the  character  of  the  text-books,  the 
proper  division  of  the  schools,  and  suitable  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers should  be  insisted  upon.  And  suppose  that  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions  should  be  carefully  secured  by  an  efficient  com- 
mittee of  supervision  eeti^blished  in  the  several  countieSi  and  paid 

•      a  I 
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by  Uie  state.  Would  not  the  several  societies  comply  wilh 
these  conditions  rather  than  lose  their  part  of  the  money  ? 
Doubtless  they  would.  And  if  a  few  were  obstinate,  let  them 
take  their  own  course ;  there  would  be  the  more  for  those  who 
complied.  I  doubt  whether  all  would  not  speedily  comply,  and 
in  ten  years  the  entire  state  would  be  ready  to  erect  a  monument 
to  the  man  who  should  be  instrumental  of  introducing  these  im* 
provements. 

Before  closing  my  letter  I  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  some 
other  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  France,  and  especially 
of  Paris. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  French  Institute.  This  is  in  sub- 
stance and  design  the  same  as  the  old  French  Academy  or  Acad- 
emies, being,  in  fact,  the  combination  of  learned  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  union  of  these 
respective  combinations  under  one  general  organization  for  literary 
and  scientific  purposes.  The  original  institution  was  dissolved  by 
the  revolutionists  ef  '89,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  change,  laid  their 
sacrilegious  hands  both  upon  the  altars  of  religion  and  the  temples 
of  science.  Of  this  latter,  however,  they  soon  repented ;  and  on 
October  20,  1795,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  the  Institute 
was  founded.  Since  that  it  has  undergone  some  Changes  need* 
less  to  mention ;  but  it  now  consists  of  five  academies,  viz. : 

1.  The  French  Academy,  which  seems  to  have  charge  m<ve 
particularly  of  French  literature.  The  dictionary  of  the  French 
language  published  by  this  academy  is  well  known.  This  de- 
partment consists  bf  forty  members. 

2.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres.  The  field 
of  literature  more  especially  belonging  to  this  academy  is,  as  its 
name  imports,  ancient  classics,  antiquities,  and  monuments,  and 
history  with  its  cognate  branches.    This  also  has  forty  members. 

3.  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  embracing  mathematics,  physics^ 
and  the  natural  sciences,  including  also  surgery,  medicine,  and  ru- 
ral economy.  This  academy  has  eleven  sections,  ten  of  which 
embrace  six  members  each,  and  one  three,  making  sixty-three  in 
the  whole. 

4.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  forty  members. 

6.  The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Pohlical  Science.  This  hat 
been  created,  or  rather  restored  by  the  present  king  in  1832,  witb 
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ihirty  members,  divided  into  five  sections — on  philosophy,  morals 
and  legislation,  international  law  and  jurisprudence,  political  and 
statistical  economy,  and  general  and  philosophical  history. 

These  academies  have  secretaries,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by 
government ;  and  they  also  award  prizes,  &c.  They  meet  once 
each  week  for  various  discussions,  reading  essays,  &c.  Each 
academy  nominates  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  which  nomination  has 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  design  is,  that  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  nation  should  be  elected  to  membership  in  the 
respective  departments.  Every  member  that  attends  all  the 
meetings  of  the  year  receives  from  government  1500  francs. 
For  each  absence  ten  francs  are  deducted. 

The  Mazarin  College,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  a  fine  edifice 
standing  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  opposite  the  Louvre,  and 
now  called  the  Palaoe  of  the  Institute,  is  devoted  lo  the  accom- 
modation of  this  noble  literary  and  scientific  association,  the  no- 
blest, perhaps,  in  the  world.* 

There  are  various  other  societies,  literary,  scientific,  &c.,  which 
I  cannot  now  mention. 

Of  the  libraries  of  Paris,  however,  I  should  say  something. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  Royal  Library,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  this  splendid  collection  is  commonly 
estimated  at  about  900,000.  The  Mazarin  Library  is  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Institute,  and  contains  100,000  volumes.  The  library 
of  St.  Genevieve  contains  250,000  volumes.  The  library  of  the 
Arsenal  180,000.  Besides  several  other  smaller  collections,  such 
as  the  library  of  the  Hotel  des  InvalideSy  already  mentioned,  the 
City  Library  of  45^000  volumes,  the  library  at  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  &c.  One  valuable  arrangement  of  these  libraries  is,  that 
they  are  open  to  the  public  without  expense. 

With  all  these  encouragements  and  facilities,  is  it  surprising 
that  Paris  abounds  in  men  of  science  and  literature  ? 

I  will  close  this  letter  by  glancing  at  the  Garden  of  Plants  and 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  connected  with  it  This  institu- 
tion has  an  extensive  botanical  garden,  now  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Jussieu,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  by  the  politeness  of 
Professor  Torrey  of  New- York.    The  collection  of  living  plants 

♦  The  number  of  volumes  published  by  this  society  from  the  beginning,  as  reported  bf 
Bay.  Mr.  Baiid,  is  372.    S«d  Ameikan  Quarterly  Register,  January,  1637. 
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18  extensive  and  well  arranged.  One  part  is  uneven,  and  devoted 
to  forest-trees  and  shrubbery  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  it  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  rural  landscape  and  park  with  serpentine  alleys. 
Here,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  first,  it 
is  said,  that  was  brought  to  Paris,  from  which,  however,  other 
grounds  have  been  supplied.  Two  of  these  beautiful  trees  spread 
out  their  elegant  tops  just  under  the  window  of  our  lodgings,  and 
they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

At  the  Garden  of  Plants  there  are  twelve  courses  of  lectures 
each  year  on  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  and  all  gra- 
tuitous. To  aid  in  this,  there  is  a  collection  for  comparative  anat- 
omy, the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  mostly  the  fruit  of  the  skill 
«aid  labour  of  Baron  Cuvier.  There  is  also  a  fine  menagerie  of 
living  animals,  and  ari  extensive  museum  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  reptiles,  as  well  as  a  splendid  cabinet  of  minerals  and  geolog- 
ical specimens ;  all  arranged  and  kept  in  beautiful  order.  Here 
are  those  monstrous  reptiles  that  bear  upon  their  hoary  skeletons 
the  records  of  matter,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  and  most 
modem  geologists,  was  undergoing  its  various  transformations 
thousands  on  tliousands  of  years  before  the  world  was  !  That  is, 
before  it  existed  in  its  present  form,  and  was  fitted  up  for  the  hab- 
itation of  man. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  give  a  more  particular  detail  of  this  in* 
teresting  and  extensive  Museum  of  Natural  History;  but  I  must 
forbear. 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  FisK. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  preceding  letter  will  show  that,  in  point  of  education, 
France  is  taking  a  stand  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Her  .higher  branches  and  seminaries  have  for  a  long  time 
stood  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe ;  but  her 
present  system  of  primary  instruction  is  taking  hold  of  the  public 
mind  in  its  early  and  elementary  character,  and  is  diffusing,  it  is 
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to  be  hoped,  a  salutary  influence  throu^  the  entire  pqmlation. 
One  feature  of  this  education  is  particularly  promising,  viz.,  thai 
which  connects  religious  infitruction  with  intellectual  culture. 
Indeed,  Monsieur  Guizot,  the  present  minister  of  instruction,  has 
issued  an  ordinance  requiring  the  Bible  to  be  used  in  all  the 
schools,  and  the  goyemnnent  has  made  a  very  liberal  proyision  to 
carry  that  order  into  eflect.  Had  France  always  cultivated  Bible 
religi<m  with  her  instruction,  and  especially  had  she,  during  the 
last  century,  had  a  diffiisive  system  of  instruction  on  that  principle, 
she  would  neither  have  waded  through  those  scenes  of  bloody  rev- 
olution which  have  marked  her  modern  history,  nor  would  she 
now  have  in  her  bosom  a  generation  of  infidels,  which  give  aa 
anomalous  character  to  the  nation,  and  render  all  her  political  and 
social  institotions  unsettled  and  precarious.  So  true  is  it,  that, 
however  extensively  science  and  literature  may  be  cultivated  in 
any  nation,  it  avails  nothing  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of.  the 
people,  unless  it  be  connected  wiih  a  course  of  moral  and  religious 
training.  But  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  principle  than  by  in- 
serting here  a  letter  written  from  Paris  to  the  students  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  University. 


To  the  Stadents  of  the  Wesleyan  TTnivcnity. 

Puk,  Not.  27,  ISSBw 

Young  Gbntlbmvn,^ 

You  doubtless  distinctly  recollect  how  often  he  who  now  ad- 
dresses you,  as  well  as  others,  lias  insisted  upon  the  importance 
of  cultivating  the  heart  at  the  same  time  with  the  intellect ;  in 
other  words,  that  religion  and  the  sciences  ought  always  to  be 
united.  The  state  of  society  in  France  at  the  present  time  illus- 
trates, I  think,  pretty  clearly  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  especially 
the  state  of  society  among  the  young.  The  minds  of  most  of  the 
young,  particularly  the  male  sex,  are  deeply  poisoned  with  infi- 
delity, and  this  infidelity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  edu- 
cation. I  will  not  say  that  religion  has  been  wholly  left  out  of 
the  account  in  the  French  system  of  education,  although  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  I  believe,  that  it  has  been,  in  the  main,  neglect- 
ed, especially  in  the  higher  institutions ;  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
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in  its  practical  results,  whether  the  duties  and  obligations  of  reli 
gion  be  entirely  neglected,  or  such  a  religion  be  inculcated  as  is 
inefficient  in  its  influence  on  moral  character,  and  repulsive,  in  all 
its  rites  and  devotions,  to  men  of  thought  and  intelligence.  To 
one  or  both  of  these  causes  we  are  doubtless  to  attribute  the  pre- 
vailing infidelity  of  the  French  youth,  and  of  the  French  nation 
generally.  Indeed,  this  spirit  of  infidelity  is  more  prevalent  than 
I  expected  to  find  it.  I  knew  the  French  were  a  God-forgetting 
nation,  and  that  infidelity  had  been  taught  by  their  philosophers, 
and  that  reason  had  been  deified  by  their  legislatures ;  but  I  had 
hoped  a  better  day  had  actually  risen  upon  France.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case.  I  am  told,  by  those  well  acquaintedi 
that  you  can  rarely  meet  with  a  yoimg  man  who  does  not  scoot 
at  the  very  idea  of  revelation,  and  many  of  them  at  the  idea  of  a 
God.  Their  greatest  infidels  are  the  men  whom  the  nation  seems 
most  delighted  to  honour.  Voltaire  has  been  recently  enthroned 
in  bronze  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Royal  Library  ;  public  worship 
is  very  generally  neglected,  and  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  universal 
merriment  and  business.  But  my  principal  object  now  is  to  show 
the  unfavourable  influence  that  this  heartless  infidelity  has  upon 
personal  happiness  and  social  institutions ;  and  if  in  the  picture 
you  see  additional  cause  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  I 
shall  have  gained  my  end  in  writing  at  this  time.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  eflfects  which  are  caused  by  infidelity  is  a  tedium  of 
life,  and  a  criminal  haste  to  get  out  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  all  that  suicide  is  increasing  in  France.  I  have  heard 
of  several  instances  since  I  have  been  here.  They  have  a  public 
place  called  the  Morgue,  where  those  who  are  found  dead  each 
day  are  brought  and  deposited ;  and  the  bodies  are  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view  in  large  traysy  inside  of  a  palisaded  partition.  Here 
those  whose  friends  or  acquaintances  are  missing  come,  and  if 
they  can  recognise  the  bodies,  they  claim  them  for  burial.  As  the 
Seine  is  the  more  common  resort  for  those  who  are  tired  of  life,  a 
net  is  stretched  across  it  below  the  city,  by  which  all  the  bodies 
not  taken  out  are  stopped  and  recovered.  True,  neither  the 
Morgue  nor  the  net  for  the  Seine  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
prepared  exclusively  for  suicides,  but  for  any  accidental  or  violent 
deaths ;  yet  the  greater  portion,  probably,  of  those  taken  from  the 
Seine,  and  of  those,  from  whatever  sources,  which  are  deposited 
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in  the  Morgue^  are  the  victims  of  this  infidel  practice.  I  say  m« 
jidel^  for  I  consider  suicide  the  practical  consummation  of  infidel- 
ity. Indeed,  when  once  "  the  fool  has  said  in  his  heart  there  is 
no  God,"  he  needs  only  to  become  a  little  chagrined  or  dispirited 
by  disappointment,  and  he  is  ready  at  once  to  bury  all  in  the 
oblivious  sleep  of  death. 

That  gloomy,  insupportable  state  of  mind  which  is  superinduced 
by  a  disbelief  in  revelation,  a  special  Providence,  and  future  exist- 
ence, as  naturally  leads  to  suicide,  when  associated  with  the  ills 
that ''  life  is  heir  to,"  as  any  efiect  follows  its  legitimate  cause. 

This  of  itself  shows  both  the  importance  and  truth  of  religion, 
for  certainly  our  Creator  would  not  have  left  us  without  that, 
which  all  experience  teaches  is  so  important  to  our  safety  and 
happiness.  Another  method  of  destroying  life  which  is  becoming 
quite  popular,  is  by  the  fiimes  of  charcoal  in  a  close  room.  Some- 
times more  horrible  and  revolting  methods  are  resorted  to.  It  is 
but  a  short  time  since  one  young  man,  who  had  become  weary  of 
life,  threw  himself  from  the  top  of  Notre  Dame  upon  the  pave- 
ments below ;  and  another  quite  lately*  from  the  top  of  Bona- 
parte's column,  an  elevation  of  135  feet. 

Another  proof  of  the  little  influence  of  religion  upon  the  public 
mind,  is  the  morbid  sensibility  which  predominates,  in  many  in- 
stances, over  correct  sentiment ;  begetting  a  strange  and  anoma- 
lous kind  of  sympathetic  feeling  and  action,  a  most  surprising 
mixture  of  sentimentality  and  cruelty,  of  affection  and  hatred,  of 
refined  tenderness  and  savage  barbarity.  I  can  best  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  an  example  or  two.    The  instances  are  all  recent. 

The  present  mode  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army  is  by  conscrip- 
tion. A  young  man,  who  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  father,  had  at- 
tained the  age  at  which  he  was  liable  to  be  draughted  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  This  of  course  afSicted  the  father;  and  he  anxiously 
desired  to  find  some  method  of  saving  his  beloved  son  from  the 
conscription.  On  inquiry  he  learned  that  the  oldest  son  of  a  widow 
was  exempt  from  serving  in  the  army.  Of  course  it  was  now  in 
his  power  to  secure  his  object ;  he  kills  himself,  by  which  the 
boy's  mother  becomes  a  widow,  and  he  is  saved  from  the  con- 
scription ! !    Another  case.    A  man  and  his  wife  not  living  hap- 

♦  Vix.,  24th  intt.    This  U  the  fourth  who  has  leaped  from  the  colmnn  once  ito 
tiOD.    It  ia  quite  tentiineDtal  to  die  at  the  base  of  Napoleon's  pillar. 
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pily  together,  separated — ^a  frequent,  very  frequent  occurrence  m 
France.  One  son  was  greatly  attached  to  the  father,  another  son 
and  a  daughter  took  sides  with  the  mother.  The  mother  and  the 
two  children  attached  to  her  were  a  great  annoyance  to  the  father 
in  various  ways.  The  other  son, /or  the  love  lie  bore  his  father^ 
conceived  and  executed  the  plan  of  murdering  his  mother,  and 
brother,  and  sister.  When  arraigned  for  his  crime,  he  pleaded  in 
excuse  the  love  he  bore  his  father ;  and  although  he  had  destroyed 
three  lives  and  forfeited  his  own,  he  pleaded  as  authority  the  nu- 
merous instances  on  record  of  men  who  had  nobly  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  happiness  of  others,  and  especially  our  Saviour,  who 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Another.  A  physi- 
cian came  from  some  provincial  town  in  France  with  another 
man^s  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in  criminal  intimacy.  They 
found,  however,  that  their  felicity  was  not  equal  to  their  anticipa- 
tions ;  and  not  succeeding  in  their  plans  to  their  wishes,  it  was 
thought  best  to  cut  the  whole  matter  short  by  cutting  the  thread 
of  life.  For  this  the  female  was  specially  anxious,  and  requested 
her  paramour,  who  of  course  could  do  it  scientifically,  to  bleed 
her  to  death,  and  then  operate  upon  himself.  He  proceeded  ac- 
coidingly ;  and  having  succeeded  with  her,  he  stabbed  himself, 
but  not  mortally.  He  was  found,  and  recovered.  He  wa&  tried 
and  acquitted  by  the  French  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Iady*8 
death  was  not  homicide^  but  suicide  !  !  And  now  mark  the  good* 
nes8>  to  speak  ironically,  of  the  doctor's  heart.  He  finally  dis- 
missed the  idea  of  destroying  himself,  and  concluded  he  might  be 
of  some  service  to  the  world  by  going  into  the  districts  infected 
with  the  cholera  or  the  plagucy  and  prescribing  for  the  sick.  In 
this  way  he  could  make  a  noble  sacrifice  of  a  life  of  which  he  was 
weary*  by  administering,  while  he  might  survive,  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  others.  What  a  philanthropy  was  this !  What  a  morbid 
sensibility !  What  a  romantic  and  philanthropic  adulterer  and  mur- 
derer !  A  fine  specimen  this  of  r^nement  in  educating  the  intel- 
lect, and  especially  the  imagination,  while  the  heart  is  neglected. 
Another  evidence  of  the  effect  of  irreligion  in  France  is  the 
pleasure  the  French  take  in  strong  excitement,  and  especially 
that  excitement  which  is  produced  by  scenes  of  cruelty  and  mur- 
der. The  painters  of  the  modem  French  school  are  all  in  proof. 
Go  to  the  Luxembourg  palace,  where  the  paintings  are  mostly 
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aewy  and  by  French  anists,  and  you  may  see  a  striking  iUuatra* 
tion  of  this  fact  One  is  chilled  and  horrorstruck  in  going  from 
picture  to  picture,  and  finding  death  and  agony,  in  all  their  horrid 
shapes,  meeting  him  at  every  turn.  For  example,  in  represent- 
ing the  scene  of  the  elder  Brutus  and  his  two  sons,  most  artists 
fix  upon  that  point  of  time  in  which  the  father  gives  command  to 
the  lictors  to  take  his  sons  to  execution.  This  I  remember  to 
have  seen  a  number  of  years  since,  and  the  view  of  it,  at  this 
stage  of  the  tragedy,  was  more  than  I  could  well  endure.  But 
this  is  not  the  point  in  the  tragedy  that  will  satisfy  the  French 
artist.  You  have  it  at  the  Luxembourg.  There  lies  the  bleeding, 
headless  trunk  of  one  son,  and  the  dripping  head  itself  is  held  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  lictor,  while  the  other  son,  in  view  of  the  scene, 
is  just  being  subjected  to  the  same  operation ;  and  the  father  sits 
and  looks  on,  without  relaxing  a  muscle  of  his  stem,  unpatemal 
countenance  \  How  horrible  is  the  exhibition ! !  And  yet  it  re- 
quires such  an  exhibition,  it  seems,  to  meet  the  views  of  a  French 
artist  and  his  admirers. 

There  is  a  greater  indifference  to  death  among  the  French  than  is 
found  among  other  nations — an  indifference  which  has  already  been 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  subject  of  suicide.  It  was  shocking- 
ly illustrated  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  thousands  jested, 
and  danced,  and  sang  amid  flowing  torrents  of  blood ;  even  vriien 
their  own  was  just  ready  to  flow.  This  also  is  illustrated,  perhaps, 
in  the  character  of  the  French  soldier,  and  it  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  success  of  the  French  armies.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  this 
contempt  of  death  does  not  arise  from  any  correct  view  of  a  here- 
after, or  any  realizing  sense  of  what  it  is  to  die,  but  it  is  rather  the 
result  of  that  sensual  infidelity  which  says  '^  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  This  strong  feeling,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  cruelty,  this  recklessness  of  life  so  prevalent  among  the 
French,  may  be  seen  in  the  repeated  attempts  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  Ufe  of  the  present  king.  Fieschi,  who  was  the 
chief  agent  in  the  infernal  machine  of  July  last,  has,  in  the  course 
of  his  examination,  given  some  striking  proofs  of  the  little  value 
he  set  upon  human  life;  and  although  he  is  a  desperado,  an4 
ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  held  up  as  a  proper  specimen  of 
the  French  character,  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  each 
age  and  nation  produces  ito  peculiar  desperadoes.  Every  grade 
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of  ohaiacter  takes  its  peculiar  cast  from  the  mass  in  which  it 
developed^  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  history  of  the  criminals  of  anjr 
age  or  nation  would  exhibit  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  peo* 
pie  from  among  whom  they  sprang.  But  to  return.  Fieschi  is 
said  to  have  declared,  on  his  late  ezaminatiou,  preparatory  to  his 
trial,  that  at  one  time,  while  the  procession  was  passing,  his  heart 
had  wellnigh  failed  him,  for  he  saw  in  the  group  near  the  king  a 
firiend  to  whom  he  was  under  special  obligations.  However,  he 
recollected  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  his  accomplices,  and 
therefore  he  must  not  shrink  !  Bound  in  honour  to  kill  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  nation,  at  the  expense  of  many  others ;  one  of  whom 
was  his  friend  and  benefactor  ! !  However,  fortune  favoured  )iim 
in  this  particular,  for  a  movement  of  the  procession  threw  his  friend 
lA  another  position,  and  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  destroying  a 
score  without  harming  him.  Another  instance  of  a -desperate 
murdereri  who  has  just  had  his  trial,  will  exhibit  a  similar  spirit. 
This  wretch  treated  the  court  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  their 
sentence  of  death  with  the  most  perfect  ridicule.  They  told  him 
be  had  the  privilege  of  an  appeal,  by  which  his  life  might  be  pro- 
longed three  months.  He  at  first  refused ;  but  when  he  learned' 
that  his  accomplice  in  crime)  against  whom,  it  seemed,  he  cher- 
ished, for  some  cause,  the  most  rancorous,  diabolical  hatred,  had 
af^aled,  and  would  therefore  outlive  him,  he  decided  to  appeal 
also ;  because  it  would  afford  him  such  high  gratificatifm.  to  see 
Ais  obfoctofhis  hate  die  first. 

Now  although  I  would  not  have  you  judge,  from  the  inetasces 
.  giv^  that  the  French  are  all  a  cruel,  murderous  race — ^for  I  pro* 
test  against  ranking  a  community  in  the  same  class  with  the  most 
exceptionable  individual  cases— still  I  must  think  that  in  these  il- 
lustrations there  are  some  striking  marks  of  national  character. 
We  must  always  take  the  strong  cases  when  we  give  an  example, 
in  order  to  make  clearly  visible  the  lineaments  and  features  we 
design  to  bring  into  view.  And  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  have 
Tery  strongly  marked,  in  the  instances  given,  lines  of  character 
that  to  some  extent  distinguish  the  French  nation.  And,  if  cir* 
camstances  required  it,  I  might  carry  out  these  illustrations  further 
in  smaller  matters ;  I  might  allude  to  the  extraordinary  circulation 
of  the  Journal  des  Tribunaux,  in  whfch  are  published  all  the  horrid 
Crimea  and  suicides  that  are  committed  in  the  country  ;  the  stoek 
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for  tbe  capital  of  which,  I  am  t<M,  haa  itieieased,  ainca  Uie  fink 
inveatment,  fifteen  hundred  per  oent-^^ao  ^eat  w  tbe  circulation  <tf 
thia  record  of  passion  and  crime.^  Whence  originates  this  sior- 
bid  appetite  for  these  horrid  recitals  but  in  tbe  caoaea  already  ex«- 
plained  ?  In  further  proof  of  the  irreligion  <)f  this  people,  I  mighl 
mention  their  disregard  of  serious  things ;  tbe  universal  proBtita«> 
tion  and  desecration  of  the  Sabbath ;  theftequent  and  uhdisguiael 
disregard  df  conjugal  relations,  by  which  domestic  quiet  and  dck 
mestic  happmess  are  prevented ;  but  I  forbear.  Enough  is  seea^ 
I  think,  in  the  entire  history  and  present  character  of  modem 
France,  to  warn  all  against  the  dangerous  experiment  of  trainin|; 
up  a  genenoion  to  disregard  *'the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Obrial 
whom  he  has  sent.'' 

France  has  many  noble  qualities ;  she  is  chivalrous  mi  bnr&f 
amd  counly  and  refined ;  she  fosters,  beyond  any  other  nation, 
yes,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  heyand  any  ether  natiorty  the  sciences 
and  the  arts.  But  there  is  a  worm  at  the  root,  and  the  gnawinga 
of  that  worm  wither  equally  the  tree  of  national  prosperity  and 
the  humbler  plant  of  individual  and  domestic  enjoyment.  In 
vwn  flhttil  France  diange  imt  4bm  of  goverlimest;  in  vain  shall 
she  multiply  her  sources  of  gratification,  either  of  sense,  of  ima- 
gination, or  of  intellect ;  in  vain  shall  she  swell  the  song  and  lead 
down  the  dance  ;  in  vain  shall  she  strive  to  keep  up  her  excite- 
ment by  the  strongest  stimulus  of  tragic  representation ;  in  vain 
shall  she  measure  out  the  heavens,  and  weigh  the  earth,  and  ana- 
lyze the  productions  of  nature.  She  has  revolted  from  her  6od^ 
die  ^liope,  like  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  big  with  immortality,**  shift 
does'  not  possess.  In  short,  the  entire  national  mind  is  cast  loos6 
^om  its  appropriate  moorings,  and  tossed  upon  a  restless  sea  oJF 
excited  feeling  and  unsanctified  passion.  In  such  a  state,  the  in- 
tetvals  of  excitement  must  be  gloomy,  and  press  the  soul  down  to 
despair  and  loathing  of  life  ;  and  the  periods  of  excitement  must 
be  maddening  and  licentious. 

And  now,  young  gentlemen,  since  I  have  not  been  drawing  any 
doubtful  fancy-picture,  but  one  of  reality  and  notoriety;  and  since 
the  causes  and  efiects  are  not  traced  out  by  dim  and  ambiguoui 

•  "BmrntUff  aseoood  gtaaOt  of  a  iimilir  ckaneter,  ealied  L»  Dr^  hm  hpea  «tlA« 
Miod.  Tbe  gffooad  •/ public  patfinase  of  Ukis  character  is  vottiflDUfe  that  anoU^ 
iiiniiar  periodical  teemed  desirable. 
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lines  and  connezionSy  but  by  striking  and  obvioiu  association^ 
permit  me  to  inquire  whether  there  is  one  of  you  who  would 
wish  to  see  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  America  ?  Nay,  is  there 
one  of  you  who  can  for  a  moment  forget  how  much  you  are  in- 
debted, individually,  to  the  influence  of  religious  truth  upon  your 
minds  ?  Although  some  of  you  may  not  be  particularly  and  pro- 
fessedly religious,  yet,  however  little  you  may  realize  it,  it  is  the 
influence  of  religion,  silently  thrown  over  you  by  the  power  of  as- 
sociation and  education,  that  checks  your  excesses,  which  other- 
wise might  prove  ruinous.  It  is  this  that  keeps  you  from  despair 
in  the  hour  of  discouragement.  As  you  value  your  own  happi- 
ness, then,  I  entreat  of  you,  respect  the  institutions  and  principles 
of  our  holy  religion ;  and  as  you  love  your  country,  encourage,  by 
all  means,  that  course  of  education  which  improves  the  beart» 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  invigorates  and  improves  the  intellect. 
YourSy  in  the  kindest  sentiments  of  affection  and  esteem, 

W.  FisK. 


To  tlMConetpaiidmgSMntsi]rofth»MJfl«mAi7SocMtyoft^ 
copal  Cbnich. 

Paris,  Not.  13, 1835w 

Rbv.  ijrn  DEAR  Sir, 

I  am  the  more  prompted  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter  at  this 
time  from  the  circumstance  of  my  having  attended,  last  evening, 
a  missionary  meeting  in  this  city,  and  from  my  having  at  that 
time  increased  to  some  extent  my  little  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  in  this  great  and  interesting  nation  on  the  subject  of  Prot- 
estant missionary  operations.  This  will  enable  me  to  comply  in 
part  with  the  request  of  the  Missionary  Board,  that  I  would,  in 
my  tour,  make  such  inquiries  respecting  the  openings  for  mis- 
sionary labour,  especially  in  France,  as  my  circumstances  would 
permit. 

The  meeting  to  which  I  allude  was  held  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ship occupied  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Newstead,  formerly  Wesleyan 
missionary  in  Ceylon,  but  now  stationed  by  the  same  society  in 
Paris,  in  connexion  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Jersey,  who  preaches 
in  French.    Mr.  Newstead  preaches  in  English  to  a  congregation 
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nade  up  <^  English  and  Americans^  but  aiwUy  of  Ihe 
The  ^apel  is  a  private  tenement,  feoted  and  fitted  up  ibr  the 
purpoee  in  the  Faubourg  St.  HMore.    Om  ctrcumstanoe  wluch 
rendered  the  plaoe  very  interesting  to  tne  was,  that  the  apsrt- 
ments  were  those  of  our  highly-veneraMd  Lafayette  at  the  tiae 
of  his  last  aickneBS  Md  death.    Yes,  in  these  very  apartnents 
wbeie  the  *'  patriot  of  two  hemispheres'*  breathed  Us  last^  I  had 
ike  pleasttieof  piMchkig  to  a  Protesunt  congregation  last  SabbsSh» 
«nd  of  assemUing  with  others  last  eiening  to  celebrate  a  Prcl- 
«8tant  missionary  amiversaiy  !    The  meeting  was  not  kurgei  bat 
intereetmg.    Mr.  Newstead,  who  is  tench  esteemed  here,  and  wte 
is  deeply  devoted  to  his  work  and  indefatigable  ki  his  kbeitiSi 
iiad  enlisted  «evend  clergymen  of  other  deaemioations  to  assist  en 
4he  occasion.    The  pecuniary  res«ih  of  the  meeting  was  a  celleo- 
tion  of  about  8M)  franos(not  far  from  $^X    One  of  the  speakees 
was  Rev.  John  Hardy,  who  was  formeilv  missionary  from  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  Greece,  btiit  who,  for  |wo  or  three 
years  past,  has  been  residing  in  Geneva.    Mr.  H.  gave  it  as  hie 
x>pinion  that  the  whole  of  Prance  was  open  for  Protestant  mia- 
nionaries ;   and  publicly  entreated  me,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress, to  make  myself  aequaitited  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
urge  the  American  churches  to  interest  tiiemsdves  in  this  very 
important  field  of  labour.    He  said  there  was  not  a  town  ia 
France,  except  perhaps   the  very  lai^st,  such  as  Paris  and 
Lyons,  where,  if  a  Protestant  missionary  shoidd  go,  and,  having 
obtained  the  required  license,  shoukl  give  out  diat  Prot^estallt 
worship  was  to  be  attended,  there  would  not  be  crowds  to  hear 
him.*    He  stated,  moreover,  that  there  was  a  great  readiness,  an^ 
indeed,  eagerness,  to  receive  religious  publications  and  the  Bible. 
He  gave  an  interesting  sketch,  in  wluch  the  late  great  and  gra* 
cious  revival  of  religion  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  commenced  and  waS 
carried  on.    In  the  first  place,  some  humble  individuals,  called 
colporteursy  were  employed  to  carry  round  on  their  backs  and 
distribute  religious  tracts,  written  in  a  form  to  attract  attention, 
and  also  the  Bible.    These  were  cheerfully  received ;  and,  by 

*  Mr.  De  Jenejr,  who  haeltbonred  a  number  of  yesn  in  Nonnandy  and  Picardy,  wf 
<hi«  does  not  accord  with  hia  experience,  althoogh  he  finds  nrach  encoarasement.  The 
Cia  is,  some  parts  aia  mora  acceasible  than  others,  bat  there  is  more  or  leas  eocoaoige- 
tiaallparta. 
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means  of  th€im»  together  with  the  pious  conyetsatioti  of  the  colpor^ 
teurSy^L  number  were  converted.    This  opened  the  way  for  send- 
ing reguhir  ministers  among  them,  and  in  this  way  the  work 
has  been  extended  in  a  very  interesting  manner  in  the  east^n 
part  of  France.    It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr^  Hartly  that 
the  same  might  be  done  throughout  the  kingdom.    And  if  nothing 
•  else  were  done  at  first  but  the  circulating  of  the  Bible  and  jreli- 
gious  publications^  this  would  of  itself  produce  glorious  results. 
It  is  true,  there  might  be  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  some 
classes  or  individuals,  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priests  as  to  reject  the  Bible ;  but  this  would  not,  it  is  believed, 
be  generally  the  case.    There  is  probably  not  a  Catholic  country 
on  the  globe  where  the  priests  have  so  little  power  over  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  as  in  France.    They  will  think 
for  themselves,  and,  in  thinking  for  themselves,  they  become  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  munmiery,  and  bigotry,  and  yoke 
of  bondage  of  the  CathoUc  superstitions ;  and  the  danger  now  is, 
that  they  vrill  go  orer  en  masse  to  infidelity;  as,  indeed,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  higher  classes  have  done  already.    Infidel- 
ity is  the  boast  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  younger  citi- 
sens  of  France ;  they  scout  the  very  idea  of  revelation,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  of  a  God — so  those  say  who  have  resided  long  in  the 
country,  and  are  best  prepared  to  know  the  true  state  of  things* 
The  churches  are  in  a  manner  deserted  by  the  younger  men,,  and 
religion  is  left  chiefly  to  the  women  and  to  the  old  men.    In  this 
state  of  thii^s^  what  can  save  the  nation  but  the  Bible,  and  a  de- 
vout and  faithful  exhibition  of  Bible  truth,  independent  of  the  dis- 
gusting mummeries  and  hypocrisies  with  which  the  peo'ple  have 
heretofore  seen  those  truths  associated!    The   Catholic  power 
here  is  crippled,.never,  I  trust,  to  rise  again.    Its  partial  resurrec- 
tion after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  especially  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  X.  to  the  throne,  has  served  to  make  its 
second  downCall  but  the  more  fatal  and  irrecoverable.     That  infat- 
uated prince  gave  himself  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  priests,  and 
vainly  thought  to  charm  the  people  back  again  to  the  passive  obe- 
dience of  the  old  regime  by  religious  ceremonies  and  processions. 
It  was  thus  that  he  was  induced  by  the  Jesuitical  influence  of  the 
clergy  to  venture  upon  those  measures  that  drove  him  from  the 
throne  into  banishment.    The  people  see  this  $  they  see  that  the 
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priests  are  not  to  be  trtisted ;  that  no  one  under  their  influence 
can  be  trusted ;  and  hence  the  priests  are  less  likely  to  dupe  them 
than,  formerly.  No  religious  parades  have  been  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  since  the  memorable  revolution  of  July,  1890, 
and  the  present  king  has  carefully  refrained  from  committing 
himself  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  any  form.  Il  has  been  said» 
that  the  only  intimation  he  has  eyer  given  iik  public  of  his  believing 
in  any  religion,  was  at  the  instant  after  the  discharge  of  the  infer* 
nal  machine,  in  July  last,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple ;  when  a 
score  were  dying  around  him,  and  himself  wounded,  he  faced  the 
side  whence  the  discharge  had  proceeded,  drew  his  sword,  and 
then  crossed  his  arms  up<m  his  breast.  And  even  this  small  sig- 
nal might  be  the  result  of  the  agitation  of  that  awful  moment 
rather  than  the  indication  of  any  religious  faith. 

Such  is  the  religion  of  the  king,  such  is  the  religion  of  most  of 
his  principal  men.  One  of  his  cabinet,  M.  Guizot,  is  a  Protestant 
— the  wife  of  another,  the  Due  de  Brogliey  notwithstanding  the 
duke  is  himself  a  nominal  Catholic,  is  a  Protestant,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  pious  lady,  although  the  daughter  of  an  infidel  mother,  the 
late  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael.  All  these  circumstances  show 
how  little  power  the  priests  have  in  the  government ;  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  country  \b  no 
longer  exclusively  the  state  religion,  and  that  free  toleration  is  se« 
cured  to  all  religious  sects,  and  you  will  see  how  the  Catholic  in- 
fluence in  the  great  body  of  the  nation  is  diminished.*  For  every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Catholic  Church  knows  that 
the  priesthood  would  never  give  up  their  hold  upon  the  goyern- 
ment  if  they  could  retain  it.  But  this  power  has  departed  from 
them  for  ever  in  France.  And  yet  there  is  not  inherent  Protest- 
antism in  the  nation  sufficient  to  raise  and  sustain  the  standard  of 
Bible  Christianity,  nor  sufficient  inherent  piety  to  save  the  na- 
tion from  infidelity.  Here  there  is  a  field  for  Protestant  labour 
from  abroad,  vast  in  extent,  ripe  for  the  harvest,  rich  in  promise — 


*  This  may  need  some  qualification.  There  are  two  different  ordinances  which  i 
to  be  Busceptible  of,  and  have  received,  in  some  instances,  opposite  constructions.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  the  prevailing  principle  in  France  is  altogether  in  favonr  of  tol- 
eratioD ;  and  altbocgh  the  present  government  maybe  uncertain  and  unsettled,  yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  whatever  <fnanges  may  occur,  and  that  there  will  not  be  changee 
can  scarcely  be  hoped,  every  successive  change  or  revolution  must  settle  down  in  favour 
of  an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  civil  and  religioos  liberty. 
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«  fieU  where  thiny«tw«  millions  of  louls  are  Bctntally  famishii^ 
Cor  the  iincere  milk  of  the  word,  with  bm  peihaps  200  evuigeli- 
4Dal,  epiritual  Protestant  preachers  among  them.  Here  is  an  oppor* 
tonity  for  Proteslants  to  get  a  noble,  a  Gospel  revenge,  if  I  may 
80  say,  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  for  all  the 
bloody  persecutions  that  Uie  scarlet  beast  has  perpetrated  upon 
the  defenceless  Protestants  of  France  throughout  its  past  history 
-^«iid  here,  methioks,  Pt^olestant  Amerrca  may  pay  back  to  Cath- 
olic Europe  an  aqiple  compensation  for  all  the  supplies  of  men 
and  money  gratuitously  sent  over  to  subject  American  citizens  to 
the  Roman  yoke ;  and  here,  too,  the  United  States  may  find  an 
tjpportunity  to  refund  to  France  to  some  extent  the  debt  of  grati- 
^  tode  we  owe  her  for  the  services  she  as  a  nation,  and. some  of 
her  sons  as  individuals,  especially  the  illustrious  Lafayette,  have 
tendered  us.  They  helped  us  to  gain  our  national  liberty  and 
independence,  and  shall  we  not  aid  diem  to  the  attainment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel  T 

There  may  be  some  special  reasons,  peihaps,  why  America 
•hould  engage  in  this  enterprise.  It  is  true  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  are  more  advantageously 
situated  for  this  work  than  America.  But  missionaries  from  most 
of  these  kingdoms  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  especially 
where  those  missionaries  were  connected  with  the  state  religion 
of  their  respective  countries.  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time, 
would  be  the  least  suspected ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  is  work  enough 
for  all ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  much  more  than  all  can  do.  Per- 
haps, taking  all  things  into  the  account,  the  most  efficient  mission- 
ary institution  in  the  world  at  this  time  is  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
ary  Society  of  England;  but  they  have  a  vast  work  on  hand. 
The  extent  of  the  British  empire ;  tlie  number,  and  geographical 
extent,  and  pressing  wants  ^  of  the  British  colonies,  and  of  the 
pagans  under  the  government  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
colonies,  are  so  great  that  they  claim  and  receive  most  of  the 
patronage  of  that  society ;  and  still  the  society  can  furnish  for  that 
field  only  a  very  partial  supply.  It  is  true,  they  at  present  furnish 
twelve  missionaries  for  France ;  but  three  of  these  preach  in 
English,  to  supply  the  English  emigraigs  at  Calais,  Boulogne,  and 
Paris.  They  have,  in  addition,  on  the  Calais  and  Boulogne  cir* 
cuit,  two  who  preach  m  French ;  one  also  in  Paris,  and  six  in 
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Nonnaiidy  and  the  soath  of  France.  How  much  they  will  be 
able  to  enlarge  and  Btrengthen  this  department  of  the  misnionary 
work,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  eTidently,  however,  in  no  degree  ade> 
qoate  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

Missionaries  from  America  would  be  receiTod,  it  is  believed, 
by  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  France  more  readily  than 
from  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  habite,  especially, 
of  the  mmisters  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America,  are  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  that  kind  of  work  that  is  the  most  needed  in  France. 
Whoever  undertakes  the  evangelization  of  this  country  must  come 
down  to  the  drudgery,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  the  missionary 
work.  He  must  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water ;  a 
colporteur^  a  burden-bearer,  in  the  work  of  the  gospel.  How  many 
such  are  now  wanted !  If  scores  of  prudent  young  men  were 
now  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  round  tracts 
and  Bibles,  taking  up  their  lodgings  with  the  poor,  and  entering 
freely  into  conversation  with  them  on  the  concerns  of  their  souls, 
what  might  they  not  effect  ? 

In  my  opinion,  moreover,  that  form  of  worship  the  freest  po8si> 
ble  from  all  externa]  parade  and  mechanical  form  will  be  the 
best  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  the  French,  not  only  as  it 
would  commend  itself  to  those  who  revolt  at  the  excessive  display 
of  the  prevailing  religion,  but  also  because  the  most  simple  form 
of  religious  instruction  and  worship  is  necessary  to  call  off  the 
senses  of  the  multitude  from  images,  ceremonies,  and  external 
pomp,  to  their  own  hearts,  and  to  the  one  God  and  one  Mediator. 
Such  especially  is  American  Methodism.  Our  British  brethren 
have  judged  it  best,  for  reasons  which  have  weight  with  them,  to 
retain  in  their  service  in  the  missionary  stations  the  practice  of 
reading  prayers ;  and  what  struck  me  as  very  remarkable,  they 
carry  their  nationality  so  far  as  even  here  in  France,  and  in  a 
fnissionary  station^  to  pray  in  due  Jfbrm  for  "  our  most  gracious 
sovereign  lord  King  William."  The  better  way,  doubtless,  for  a 
missionary  in  this  country  would  be  to  divest  himself  of  everything 
that  wears  the  aspect  of  foreign  associations,  and  to  come  to  the 
people  as  one  whose  sole  object  is  to  benefit  Frenchmen,  as  such, 
in  the  great  interest  of  thjir  souls.  And  such,  I  doubt  not,  is  the 
method  our  British  ministers  pursue  in  their  preaching  to  the 
French^    It  is  not  good  policy,  however,  as  it  strikes  me,  since 
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ike  missionaries  all  eome  out  under  the  same  auspices,  and  ulti- 
tnately  for  the  same  object — the  benefit  of  Fiance — ^not  to  identify 
-themselves  with  the  French  goremment  as  much  as  they  n&ay» 
and  avoid  all  national  distinctions.  I  do  not  by  this,  however, 
juean  to  intimate  that  the  English  in  France  are  unfriendly  to  the 
iexisting  government.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  Louis  Philippe  has 
ao  warmer  friends  in  the  French  nation  than  are  the  great  body 
-of  the  English  residents* 

But  I  am  wandering ;  to  return.  The  British  Protestants  ^mU^ 
if  the  present  kind  feelings  continue  between  the  two  nations,  un- 
doubtedly do  this  country  great  good.  But,  as  I  said  before,  there 
4s  more  work  than  all  can  do,  and  there  are  some  reasons  why 
America  might  be,  equally  with  any  other  nation,  and  perhaps  i& 
t,  greater  degree  even,  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Christ  here,  if  they 
'Would  enlist  in  the  enterprise. 

It  is  true,  the  present  political  misunderstanding  (for  so  I  mtoi 
call  it)  must  first  be  settled.  Should  the  present  small  disagree- 
ment ripen  into  war,  which  may  Heaven  forbid,  it  v^uld  Mast  all 
our  hopes  of  benefiting  France,  and  might  serve  to  increase  the 
bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  infidelity  on  the  other,  of  this  i&- 
leresting  nation.  1  cannot,  however,  believe  that  a  question  of 
jneiie  etiquette,  for  such  it  really  has  become,  will  be  suffeied  to 
(^oduce  ncnintercourse,  enmity,  and  bloodshed  between  two  na-> 
lions  which  have  such  strong  areasons  for  mutual  friendship.* 

It  might  also  be  necessary  to  use  some  precaution  as  to  die 
manner  of  operation  and  as  to  the  num1)er  sent.  The  political 
elements  of  France  are  far  from  being  settled.  The  Carlists  itnd 
republicans,  though  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  have  met  on  the 
same  meridian  to  oppose  the  present  government.  This  renders 
tfae  government  extremely  jealous  of  the  republicans,  and,  by  as- 
sociation, they,  might  be  jealous  of  Americans,  if  they  appearol  to 
be  engaging  in  any  extensive  work  in  this  country  just  at  this 
moment ;  a  jealousy  which  the  Jesuits,  for  obvious  reasons,  would 
be  disposed  to  increase.  So  that  while  the  people  might  prefer 
Americans,  the  government  might  be  suspicious.    This,  however, 

*  Since  writing  the  abo«e,  inteUifmce  hat  anrived  of  the  poBbrad  nedietiaB  eT  fing^ 
lead  to  eettle  this  unhappy  dispute,  and  it  ie  eaid  Prmoe  hu  aoeepted  it.  Amenea 
duobUeM  will  accede  to  Uits  mediation,  and  thnalhia  a&ir  will  be  aettied  in  a  vri^  Im* 
•oiable  10  bothpaniea. 
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would  be  eaaly  avoided,  I  thinks  by  prudent  management.  If 
men  came  here  with  the  sole  and  honest  purpose  of  doing  good  to 
the  French,  by  preaching  unto  them  the  gospel  of  Christ,  their 
character  woidd  be  ultimately  understood  and  their  motives  ap» 
preciated. 

Finally,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  with  my  short  acquaintance,  to 
make  a  suggestion  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  this.  That,  as  soon 
as  the  political  relations  of  the  country  will  permit,  a  judicious 
man  should  be  sent  out  to  France  as  a  pioneer,  who  should  survey 
the  field,  fix  upon  the  points  and  manner  of  approach,  and,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  justify,  to  be  followed  by  others,  by  Bibles,  and 
by  tracts.  And  especially  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
authorize  it,  a  small  religious  periodical  should  be  established  to  act 
upon  the  public  mind.  This,  if  prudently  conducted  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  government,  would,  I  think,  do  wonders.  A  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  French  character  and  of  the  state  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion*  I  believe,  that  a  house  c^  worship  should  be  built  at 
once  in  Paris,  and  I  seriously  doubt  whether  any  attempt  to  make 
an  imiNPesaion  on  the  Parisians  vriU  avail  without  this.  It  does 
not  comport  with  the  regulations  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  build  chapels  or  churches.  They  say,  collect 
congregations,  raise  iqp  societies,  and  they  will  build  you  houses ; 
all  this  may  be  very  correct  for  most  countries,  but  I  am  persuaded 
it.  is  not  the  true  doctrine  for  Paris,  and  it  seems  to  me  that«  long 
trial  in  that  dty  ought  to  have  satisfied  them  of  this.  If  we  should 
coQunenoe  a  mission  here,  this  should  be  our  first  object.  Another 
important  consideration :  France  is  a  scientific  and  literary  nation ; 
and  any  attempt  to  evangelize  her  should  be  connected  with  a 
nati&e  agency,  and  a  native  agency  properly  fitted  for  the  work. 
That  the  natives  of  France  should  be  chiefly  depended  upon  for 
this  great  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  This  should  always  be 
the  reliance  in  all  efforts  to  evangelise  the  world.  The  longer  an 
efiEicient  native  ministry  is  delayed,  the  more  the  work  will  be  re- 
tarded. But  a  civilized' country — a  proud  country — a  nominally 
Christian  country,  will  have  her  national  pride  excited  to  be  con« 
sidered  under  the  charitable  protection  and  instruction  of  foreign- 
er8»  and  thus  access  to  the  public  ear  and  heart  might  be  cut  off. 
The  evangelical  course,  therefore,  should  be  commenced  and 
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aided  by  Christians  abroad ;  but  all  possible  aid  should  be  secuted 
in  the  nation^  and  to  this  end  a  school  should  be  opened  in  Paris. 
Here,  with  a  little  expense-^for  the  lectures  of  a  scientific  and 
literary  character,  which  are  open  to  all  in  Paris,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  expense — ^young  men  might  be  trained  for  the  good 
of  France.  And  if  at  first  they  were  mostly  American  youtli,  yet 
if  educated  here,  so  as  to  preach  in  the  French  language  without 
a  foreign  accent,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work.  And  as 
Paris  is  France,  such  an  establishment  in  the  capital,  aided  by  the 
press,  would,  by  the  Di?ine  blessing,  soon  enable  us  to  speak  of  the 
French  Methodist  Church. 

As  an  additional  consideration,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Paris  contains  a  great  many  Americans ;  probably  there  are  from 
the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  continually  from  two  to 
three  thousand,  and  this  number  is  yearly  increasing.*  A  good 
house  of  worship,  conveniently  situated,  would  accommodate,  at 
different  hours,  both  Americans  and  Frenchmen,  in  the  English 
and  French  languages.  How  many  might  in  this  way  be  induced 
to  attend  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  perhaps  saved  from  dissipa- 
tion and  sensuality,  who  are  now  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  pleasure, 
because  they  lack  those  restraints  to  which  they  have  been  accuse 
tomed  at  home  !  It  is  a  general  remark  in  Paris  that  Americans 
are  more  licentious  than  the  Parisians  themselves.  Many  youth 
of  both  sexes,  doubtless,  finding  themselves  unrestrained  and  sur- 
rounded with  temptation,  break  over  all  bounds,  and  run  the  race 
of  pleasure  with  Uie  more  greediness,  because  it  is  new.f  Shall 
we  not  try  to  save  them  ?  Shall  we  not  endeavour  to  form  an 
American  Society ^  that  shall  have  a  public  opinion  of  its  own  in 
Paris  to  restrain  the  young  and  aid  the  erring  ?  But  how  shall 
we  do  this  without  the  gospel  ?  and  are  we  not  especially  bound  to 
follow,  with  the  means  of  grace,  our  own  wandering  children, 
wherever  they  go,  more  particularly  when  they  gather  in  any 
one  place  in  sufiicient  numbers  to  make  it  practicable  and  easy  to 
do  this  ? 

An  influential  minister  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  might  superin* 

*  At  the  late  introduction  of  oar  new  minister  Got.  Cass  at  the  court  of  France,  1700 
American  citixens  called  to  pay  him  their  respects  and  welcome  him  to  Paris. 

t  One  yonng  lady  of  decided  piety,  as  it  was  supposed  at  home,  left  one  of  oar  fint 
cities  to  reside  a  while  in  Paris.  The  first  Sabbath  sbe  wept  at  the  desecration  of  the 
Locd's  day ;  but  in  three  or  four  weeks  she  herself  was  at  the  opera  on  Sunday  e?eiiiiv- 
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tend  the  mimion,  the  school,  and  the  piess,  and  at  die  same  time 
be  usefully  employed  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  pastor  to  bis- 
own  countrymen.  How  long,  then,  shall  a  work  of  this  kind  be 
delayed  ?  Suppose  it  require  an  outlay  at  the  first  of  50,000  dol* 
lars ;  suppose  it  require  an  annual  expenditure  <tf  10  or  15,000 
dollars  to  sustain  it,  how  could  American  Christians  devote  that 
sum  to  better  advantage  ?  Where  is  there  a  field  that  promises  a 
better  harvest,  or  that  claims  our  attention  by  stronger  obligations  7 
But  I  must  close  this  long  letter.  You  may  hear  from  me  again 
on  this  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  saying  to 
you,  and,  through  you,  to  my  friends  in  America,  that  my  health 
and  that  of  Mrs.  F.  are  much  better. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

W.  FiSK. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LsvT  Paris  in  the  diligence,  December  17,  1835,  and  contin* 
%  -«i  without  stopping,  except  to  eat,  for  four  days  and  three  nights, 
"H  ken  we  arrived  at  Lyons. 

The  road  firom  Paris  to  Lyons  was  excellent— contrary  to  all 
expectations  and  to  all  information,  and  the  diligence  was  remark* 
ably  convenient.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  public  carriage  in  any 
country  more  comfortable,  especially  in  the  winter,  than  the  French 

diligence.    Mr. j  who  is  now  travelling  in  Europe,  has  said, 

in  a  letter  puUished  just  as  I  was  leaving  America,  that  England 
was  a  century  in  advance  of  America  in  stagecoaching.  The 
correctness  of  this  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  I  think 
England  is  in  some  respects  behind  France.  Indeed,  although 
the  French  diligences  have  been  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  almost  al) 
tourists,  and  tiie  English  stagecoaches  a  subject  of  praise,  I  con** 
fess,  for  myself,  that  I  prefer  the  diligence  altogether.  The  Eng* 
lish,  it  is  true,  <m  some  of  their  principal  routes,  exceed  all  otheics 
for  speed.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  their  excellent,  unrivalled 
roads.  They  have  also  good  horses.  But  what,  besides  their 
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speed  and  punctuality,  have  the  English  stagecoaches  to  .boast  of? 
They  have  but  four  seats  under  co?er,  or  inside^  as  they  term  it, 
and  these  four  inside  passengers  are  wedged  in  with  a  compact 
ness  beyond  all  comfort,  not  to  say  beyond  all  endurance.  The 
outside  passengers  are  exposed  to  heat,  and  cold,  and  rain,  have  a 
hard  oak  plank  generally  for  their  seat,  and  an  iron  rod  to  their  back. 
The  guard  and  coachmen  are  ever  and  anon  tipping  their  hats  to 
you,  and  saying,  "  Please  renaember  the  coachman,"  "  Please  re- 
member the  guard,"  both  of  which  must  be  regularly  feed.  You 
are  so  hurried  on  every  moment  that  they  will  neither  give  you 
time  to  satisfy  hunger  nor  anything  else.  Now  the  very  reverse 
of  all  this  is  true  of  the  French  diligence.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
the  English  stagecoach  in  speed.  It  travels  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  always  going  night  and 
day.  Indeed,  they  seem  rather  to  prefer  the  night  to  the  day;  for 
if  they  have  a  journey  of  thirty-six  hours  to  accomplish,  they  will 
start  at  night,  so  as  to  be  out  two  nights  and  one  day,  instead  of 
starting  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  be  out  but  one  night.  But,  then, 
they  give  you  ample  time  to  eat,  and  you  are  comfortable  in  your 
seat  by  day  and  by  night.  I  was  astonished  at  the  comfort  with 
which  we  endured  the  ride  of  three  successive  nights ;  we  slept 
tolerably,  and  were  well  defended  from  the  cold,  althouj^  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  hardened  by  frost.  But  a 
French  diligence,  with  all  its  rigging,  is  truly,  to  look  at,  a  laugha- 
ble afiair.  It  is  a  moveable  edifice  of  three  rooms.  The  first  or 
foremost  is  called  the  Qoupe^  and  holds  three.  This  is  very 
pleasant  in  comfortable  weather,  as  it  has  glass  in  the  front  and  at 
the  sides,  and,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  may^  wish  to  see 
themselves,  many  of  them  are  fitted  up  with  a  looking-glass,  be- 
sides bilge  pockets  in  which  to  stow  away  your  roast  chicken  and 
other  eatables,  of  which  the  traveller  does  well  to  lay  in  a  good 
stock,  especially  in  particular  sections  of  the  route,  as  good  hotels 
are  scarce.  But  in  cold  weather  the  coupe  is  rather  airy,  and  there, 
fore  less  comfortable  than  the  Interior^  which  is  the  next  apart- 
ment, with  accommodations  for  six,  three  on  a  seat,  vis^n-nis. 
The  next  apartment,  and  the  least  honourable,  is  the  HoUmdy  which 
is  generally  entered  behind  like  an  omnibusy  and  the  seats  run,  as 
the  sailors  say,  fore  and  aft.    This  also  will  hold  six.    The  prices 
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tary  in  each  apartment,  being  highest  in  the  ceupe^  and  the  next  is 
the  interior ;  all  these  are  separated  by  thick  cushioned  walls. 

To  this  huge  machine  four  or  six  horses  are  tied,  generally  by 
rope  traces,  with  immense  collars  and  hames  covered  with  skins 
on  the  shoulders.    The  straps  of  the  harness  are  wide  and  awk- 
ward ;  the  headstalls  are  heavy,  and  covered  with  nobs  of  faded  ar- 
tificial flowers,  almost  as  big  as  teacups,  or  hung  over  with  tas- 
sels and  bows,  until  the  poor  animals  look  as  though  they  were 
half  blinded  and  suffocated  in  their  own  ornaments ;  and  now  the 
postillion  with  his   Uvery,  his  long  boots  armed  with  wood  or 
iron  on  the  interior  leg,  mounts  his  nigh  wheel-horse,  *and  if  they 
have  six,  another  similarly  equipped  mounts  the  next,  and  then 
such  cracking  of  the  whips  and  rumbUng  of  the  machine  fcdlows 
as  would  deafen  one  not  accustomed  to  such  noises.    There  were 
six  of  us  Americans  in  company,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  H.  and  lady  and  little 
son  from  New-York,  Rev.  Mr.  H.  from  Boston,  and  Mrs.  F.  and 
myself;  with  this  company  we  enjoyed  social  life,  as  well  as  the 
novelty  of  the  scenes  through  which  we  passed.    Our  road  lay 
through  a  number  of  small  towns,  which  it  will  be  hardly  worth 
while  to  enumerate,  although  most  of  them  are  associated  with 
some  important  event  in  past  history.    The  traveller  leaves  Paris 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine ;  soon  crosses  the  Mame,  which  is 
a  branch  of  the  Seine,  and  follows  up  the  valley  of  that  river 
until  he  reaches  the  Yonne,  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  and  thence 
up  the  Yonne,  ;or  near  its  course,  to  its  head  waters,  and  thence 
across  to  the  waters  of  the  Saone.   The  principal  towns  passed  are 
Melun,  Sens,  Auxerre,  Sauliere,  Autun,  to  ChaUms^sur-Saone^ 
or  Chalons  on  the  Saone.    The  distance  from  Paris  to  Chalons 
by  this  route  is  eighty^nine  leagues,  in  a  southwestern  direction. 
Melun  has  a  population  of  7000.    Between  Melun  and  Sens  is 
Montereau,  where,  in  1814,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  the 
French  and  the  allies.    Sens  has  a  population  of  1 1,000.    Auxerre 
is  on  the  river  Yonne,  and  has  a  population  of  13,000.    Autun 
was  anciently  called  Augustodunum,  in  honour  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
The  inhabitants  were  the  ancient  .£dui,  and  are  said  to  have  as- 
nsted  Caesar  in  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  on  which  account  they  were 
greatly  honoured  by  the  Romans,  and  were  admitted  into  the  Roman 
Senate.    Ancient  Roman  remains  are  still  found  here,  but  we  had 
not  time  to  examine  them.    One  feels  a  melancholy  interest  in 
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ttEtermng  diete  counlries,  and  passing  the  very  places  whe«« 
ancient  heroes  liyed  and  fought,  and  where  the  very  nuHiumeBts 
of  their  deeds  are  crumbUng  to  dust. 

The  geology  of  the  country  seemed  mostly  very  similar,  so  far 
as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  to  what  it  was  from 
Dover  to  Paris— a  chalky  soil  with  limestone.  The  products  of 
the  soil  are  grain  and  grapes.  The  rineyards  were  abundant, 
but  were  different  in  their  appearance  from  the  images  of  my 
own  fancy.  I  had  anticipated  that  I  should  see  all  the  vineyards 
hanging  in  festoons,  and  running  in  extended  vines  over  trees  and 
rustic  arcades;  instead  of  which,  the  vines  were  short  and 
scrubby ;  not  higher,  perhaps,  than  four  or  six  feet,  some  of  them 
supported  by  stakes,  and  others,  when  the  stock  was  su£Sciently 
strong,  supporting  their  own  weight.  Sometimes  the  vines  would 
be  in  rows  so  near  that  the  intervening  soil  was  not  cultivated  for 
other  crops ;  but  at  other  times  they  would  be  planted  in  rows  at 
two  or  three  rods  distance,  and  the  space  between  was  ploughed 
and  tilled ;  thus  dividing  the  face  of  the  country  into  lovely  lawns» 
with  intermediate  hedges  of  clustering  grapes,  which,  in  the  proper 
season,  must  be  very  picturesque  and  deUghtfuI. 

The  public  roads  in  France  are  wide,  and  generally  ornamented 
with  rows  of  lofty  trees  on  either  side,  which  give  them  a  grand 
iippearance.  The  French  are  peculiarly  fond  of  trees  planted  in 
regular  rows ;  not  (Hily  is  this  the  style  of  their  public  gardens,  as 
is  seen  in  Paris  and  other  towns,  and  of  the  public  roads,  as  men- 
tioned above,  but  their  more  private  lanes  and  their  meandering 
Watercourses  are  often  Uned  with  a  range  of  trees  on  either  side. 
These  trees  are  not  like  the  shade-trees  that  are  planted  in  our 
country,  with  low  and  branching  tops,  but  rather  hi^  and  com* 
paratively  slender. 

In  all  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  France  through  which 
We  passed  there  were  no  hedgerows  like  those  of  England,  nor 
Walls  and  fences  like  our  own  country ;  but  the  whole  country 
appears  in  one  common  field  of  extended  magnificence.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  on  an  eminence,  where  nothing  but  the 
distant  mountain  or  the  arch  of  the  sensible  horizon  bounds  his 
vision ;  let  him  fancy  an  agreeable  variety  of  extended  but  gradual 
slopes  of  hill^md  dale  spread  out  before  him,  over  which  he  be- 
holds the  siuface  of  one  boundless  and  undivided  plantation,  except 
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Ae  long  and  itraight  lines  of  yarious  coloun  firom  the  different 
crops  and  different  modes  of  cultivation;  and  here  and  there 
doable  ranges,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow,  of  these  leafy  col- 
onnadea  of  lofty  trees  already  alluded  to,  and  he  will  have,  I  think, 
a  tolerable  idea  of  a  French  landscape.  It  is  not  so  beautiful  as 
it  is  magnificent.  It  was  to  me,  howcTer,  particularly  pleasanty 
the  more  so,  I  suppose,  because  I  had  just  come  irom  England* 
where  the  mind  is  cramped  and  straitened  by  the  minute  chess- 
board divisions  of  the  rural  scenery  of  that  country.  The  English 
think  there  is  nothing  so  dull  and  insipid  as  the  scenery  of  France. 
How  much  we  are,  even  in  our  taste,  the  creatures  of  habit ! 

It  is  proper  here,  however,  to  observe,  that,  as  you  go  farther 

south,  there  are  more  hedges  and  walls  between  the  different 

estates  and  fields.    The  American  traveller,  when  he  first  enters 

France,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  entire  absence,  apparently^ 

of  what  we  call  comfort,  in  the  cabins  of  the  lower  classes.    They 

live  almost  universally  in  villages.    You  may  travel  several  miles 

over  well-cultivated  fields,  but  see  no  dwelling;  at  length  yoa 

come  to  a  petty  town  or  village,  and  here  you  find  herded  together 

in  one  dirty  place  the  labourers  for  several  square  leagues  of  land. 

Their  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone,  more  frequently  than 

otherwise  in  a  low  vale,  where,  of  course,  the  ground  is  moist;  the 

floors  are  as  low  or  lower  than  the  streets,  and  generally  of  stone, 

or  tiles,  or  earth.    They  are  placed,  moreover,  as  near  the  street  as 

it  is  possible  to  place  them;  and  on  the  same  line  with  the  house, 

and  most  always  under  the  same  roof,  are  their  barn  and  stable. 

With  these  appendages,  and  in  this  locality,  with  a  soil  naturally 

clammy  and  adhesive,  and  with  the  most  slovenly  habits,  the 

reader  may  readily  conceive  how  much  mud  and  manure  will  be 

likely  to  be  carried  into  the  house  upon  the  wooden  shoes,  or 

saboUy  as  they  call  them,  of  a  French  family.    When  the  dirt  has 

accumulated  so  as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  inmates,  you  may 

see  them  sometimes  scraping  it  out,  as  a  farmer  his  stable ;  add  to 

this,  these  cottages  are  badly  lighted  and  poorly  furnished.     Can 

there  be  anything  like  comfort  here  ? 

Another  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  American 

traveller  unfavourably   is   the   drudgery  and   exposure  of  tlie 

women.     The  women  of  France,  thought  I,  when  we  first  landed 

at  Boulogne,  and  saw  females  bending  under  heavy  loads  in  has- 
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kbU,  mi  Wooden  frames  fitted  to  their  backs,  and  strapp^  to  their 
shottlders,  the  women  of  France  are  beasts  of  burden.  Y6a  are 
further  impressed  with  this  sentiment  as  you  travel  through  the 
country,  and  see  the  women  engaged  in  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
field  and  of  other  ont-door  labour.  You  see  them  with  their 
spades,  their  teams,  and  their  market*carts ;  they  are  potters  and 
common  carriers  in  iBome  instances,  they  are  street-scavengers  in 
others.  Indeed,  in  many  respects,  the  order  of  labour  between  the 
sexes  is  inyerted  in  IVance ;  for  while  females  are  engaged  as 
above,  mates  are  Tery  generally. employed  in  various  departments 
of  household  labour;  they  are  sometimes  cooks,  and  in  most 
public-houses  yon  have  men  for  chambermaids.  It  is  perhaps 
owing  to  their  employment  that  the  countrywomen  appear  to  me 
80  much  more  rustic  and  unrefined  than  Uie  men.  The  latter 
were  very  much  like  the  yeomanry  of  our  own  country.  But  to 
see  by  the  side  of  a  man,  who  with  us  would  be  taken  for  a  de- 
cent and  intelligent  labourer,  a  woman  with  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes, 
a  very  short  striped  petticoat,  and  a  short  loose  gown  or  jacket, 
with  a  tanned  skin  and  rough  features,  standing,  if  not  at  work, 
with  both  hands  in  her  pockets  on  either  hip,  seemed  to  me,  at 
any  rate,  a  very  great  incongruity.  The  man  looked  like  other 
men  of  his  standing  and  employment  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  wom/an  was  so  unlike  the  decently  dressed,  comparatively 
soft,  and  feminine  wife  of  an  American  peasant,  that  I  am,  without 
a  moment's  hesitancy,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  woman  is  honoured  as  becomes  her  condition,  and  in  the  other 
she  is  degraded. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  common  women  of  Paris,  who  are  certainly  a  neater, 
better  dressed,  and  a  more  cheerful  class  than  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  same  grade  elsewhere. 

Neither  do  these  characteristics  at  all  mark  the  relations  of  the 
two  sexes  in  the  higher  grades  of  society.  There  the  relations 
are  reversed ;  woman  is  placed  too  high.  In  the  one  case  she  is 
an  idol,  and  in  the  other  a  mere  drudge.  But  to  return  to  my 
narrative.  The  general  style  of  building  in  Prance,  especially  in 
the  country,  is  heavy  and  uninteresting.  This  is  owing  in  part  to 
the  material,  which  is  a  soft  limestone,  and  in  part  to  the  style  of 
the  country  edifices ;  stone  is  plenty,  brick  and  wood  are  scarce^ 
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Hence  ever]rthij]g  is  buUt  of  atone ;  the  humble  cottage  and  the 
stately  mansion;  the  stable  and  the  palace.  The  character  of 
the  stone  is  dull  and  soft,  and  the  external  surface  is  generally 
covered  with  a  coarse,  dull  stucco.  If  you  pass  a  gentleman's 
didteau,  you  will  fipd  it  of  the  same  character,  and  it  wdl  be  en- 
closed, and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  hidden  by  a  high  stone  wall 
of  lieavy  masonry  and  coarse  stucco.  Such  an  edifice,  with  its 
enclosure,  has  with  it,  to  my  mind,  associations  of  anything  but 
comfort.  It  is  a  convent,  a  stable,  a  prison;  anything  but  a 
conrenient,  pleasant  residence  for  domestic  enjoyment. 

Many  of  the  public  hotels  are  miserable  hoveb ;  and  they  are 
at  the  same  time  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  traveller  a  view  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  concern  at  his  first  entrance.  Not  unfire- 
quently  they  are  entered  through  the  kitchen ;  and  such  a  kitchen  I 
I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  tried,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  for  the  sake  of  the  female  part  of  our  com-* 
pany,  whose  taste  in  these  matters  was  rather  delicate,  to  avoid 
this  entrance ;  but  it  was  unavoidable ;  we  must  pass  to  oor  di- 
ning-room through  the  cookshop,  and  be  initiated  into  the  gen- 
eral aspect,  at  least,  of  the  mysteries  of  French  cooking.  How- 
ever disadvantageous  this  might  be  to  us,  it  was  certainly  far  the 
interest  of  the  innholder ;  for  one  must  feel  pretty  keenly  the 
bitings-  of  hunger  to  eat  very  voraciously  after  such  an  initiation. 
In  one  instance,  one  of  our  company  undertook  to  regulate  the 
boiling  of  some  eggs,  for  which  purpose  he  found  it  necessary  to 
watch  the  process  in  person.  To  his  surprise,  the  eggs  were  pot 
into  a  soup-pot  that  was  boiling  over  the  fire.  After  the  process 
was  finished,  the  broth  that  had  served  to  cook  t^e  eggs  was 
served  up  for  another  company  that  was  dining  in  the  same  room. 

The  French,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Italians,  have  the  art 
of  disguising  their  meats  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  and  dressings, 
that  it  is  difficidt  to  tell  what  Uie  original  substance  was.  This 
enables  them  to  dress  over  and  serve  up  indefinitely  the  same  old 
dish,  until,  by  the  friction  of  the  process,  and  the  picking  and  tast- 
ing of  the  traveller,  the  whole  is  exhausted.  It  would  be  a  hope- 
less task  to  undertake  to  trace  the  various  transformations  the 
article  before  you  has  undergone  before  it  appears  on  your  dish. 
It  was  boiled  for  soup,  perhaps ;  then  it  was  roasted ;  it  was  fric- 
aseed ;  it  was  smothered  in  garlics ;  it  was  warmed  over,  and 


dressed  in  parsley ;  and  now  it  appears  to  you  in  a  new  form ;  d 
and  if  you  do  not  like  this,  here  is  another  dish,  and  yet  another,  :j 
and  another  still ;  but,  alas !  they  are  all  nameless,  and  their  his-  -j 
tory  can  only  be  traced  out  by  remote  tradition  !  J 

These  remarks  do  ndt  so  much  apply  to  the  best  inns  in  the 
large  cities ;  here  you  often  find  a  good  table,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  very  superior  cookery.  .  ^  \ 

The  chill  of  the  rooms,  from  the  thick  stone  walls  and  the  stone      i 
or  brick  floors,  almost  invariably  destitute  of  carpets,  renders 
travelling  in  France,  especially  in  cold  or  damp  weather,  very  un- 
healthy.   Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  climate  of  France,  I 
could  never  recommend  it  as  a  favourable  winter  resort  for  invalids. 
But  to  return  to  our  journey :  Chalons  sur  Saone  appears,  from 
the  imperfect  view  we  had  of  it,  to  be  a  pleasant  town ;  its  streets       , 
were  cleaner,  and  its  buildings  were  better  than  those  of  the  towns 
through  which  we  had  passed ;  at  any  rate,  it  afforded  us  a  very 
good  dinner,  which  was  no  small  luxury  after  what  we  had  ex 
perienced.    This  town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone, 
and  has  a  water  communication  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the 
Central  Canal,  which  extends  twenty-four  leagues  across  to  the 
waters  of  the  Loire ;  thus  giving  a  water  communication  between 
the  two  extremes  of  the  kingdom. 

The  route  from  Chalons  to  Lyons,  being  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  leagues  down  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
very  interesting,  especially  the  lower  section.  Unlike  what  we 
had  before  seen  in  France,  the  country  generally  appeared  to  be 
inhabited.  Country  seats  and  cottages  were  sprinkled  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  vales,  and  an  appearance  of  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  cheered  the  scene.  These  were  multiplied  as  we  ap- 
proached Lyons.  As  you  draw  near  this  city,  you  first  ascend, 
and  afterward  descend,  a  high  hill.  The  view  from  the  top  is  fine, 
and  gives  to  the  public  house  on  the  height  the  appellation  of 
V Hotel  de  la  Belle  Vieu,  Lyons  itself,  according  to  our  exam- 
ination and  estimate  of  it,  is  only  fine  in  its  surrounding  eminen- 
ces, which  are  covered  with  villas,  and  gardens,  and  churches, 
and  castles.  They  are,  in  general,  high  and  picturesque,  rising 
some  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  town,  and  cannot 
fail,  I  think,  in  summer,  of  being  highly  beautiful.  We  had  a 
fine  view  of  these  environs  as  we  approached  the  city.    The  town 
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iielf  is  situated  on  the  poial  of  land  f<Mrnied  by  the  jtmction  of  ihe 
Saone  and  the  Rhone.    The  fonner,  coining  from  the  chalky  re> 
gions  of  France,  is  said  to  be  discoloured,  like  other  French  riTers, 
with  the  soil  through  which  it  passes ;  but  the  latter,  coining  from 
the  limpid  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  replenished  by  ihe  numerous 
streams  of  the  Alps,  preserves  its  transparency  up  to  the  point  of  its 
junction  widi  its  compeer;  and  even  then,  as  if  reluctantly  yieM- 
ing  to  the  polluting  amalgamation,  crowds  the  turbid  stream  to  its 
own  shore,  and  for  a  long  time  maintains  its  own  purity  and  iden- 
tity.   So  we  were  informed ;  but,  when  we  saw  it,  both  streams 
were  of  the  same  colour,  being  bridged  over  with  ice.    With  the 
exception  of  the  bridges  and  the  quays^  Lyons  is  an  uninteresting, 
I  might  almost  say  a  disagreeable  town.    The  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty.    We  walked  through  several  of  the  streets  where  they 
had  their  drygoods^shops,  in  dark,  narrow,  dirty  lanes,  that  seemed 
altogether  unfit  for  the  business  of  a  shoeblack.    The  Place  BtUe 
CourSy  we  were  told,  is  thought  by  the  Lyonese  to  be  splendid ; 
we  were  so  unfortimate,  however,  as  not  to  see  its  beauty.    The 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  museum  are  worth  visiting.    The  stranger 
will  find  some  tolerable  paintings,  and  a  great  variety  of  ancient 
tombstones,  sarcophagi,  and  other  antiquities,  and  ancient  inscrip- 
tions.*   We  visited  a  grand  hospital  which  fronts  on  the  Saone, 
and  is  said  to  have  no  rival  in  France.    The  number  of  inmates 
was  at  that  time  2000.    The  building  appeared  to  be  only  toler- 
ably kept    Near  the  hospital  is  a  royal  college.    The  public 
library  has  100,000  volumes  and  800  manuscripU. 

Lyons  has  a  population  of  180,000,  and  is  a  city  of  great  com 
mercial  importance.    The  principal  staple  of  commerce  for  ex- 
port is  silk  stuffs  of  various  kinds.    The  manufacture  of  silk  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  private,  domestic  way,  although  there  are 
some  large  establishments  in  the  vicinity. 

For  some  cause,  Lyons  has  given  the  most  trouble  to  the  pres- 
ent king  of  any  city  of  France.  There  appears  to  be  a  spirit  in 
favour  of  the  old  dynasty  which  requires  the  strong  arm  of  law 
and  the  power  of  the  military  to  restrain.  This  city  is,  in  fact, 
an  exception  to  the  general  centralization  spirit  that  prevails  in 
the  French  nation,  and  which  concedes  everything  to  Paris. 

•  TlwM«felromtiM«taortiMaiieimktLiigdimiiiii,foiUMledoD»UU  jsM 
Mj'two  reus  before  Uie  Christiaa  era. 
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Rousseau  is  to  Lyons  what  Voltaire  is  to  Paris,  the  presidinji 
deity  of  the  city.  Here  are  his  residence,  his  gardens,  his  walks, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  must  be  visited  by  the  traveller  if  he  would 
not  be  accounted  a  heretic  in  taste  and  a  Vandal  in  respect  to 
genius ;  and  yet  we  all  had  the  hardihood  to  leave  the  city  without 
visiting  any  of  the  associations  of  his  history. 

We  had  been  in  Lyons  only  two  days,  but  were  quite  satis- 
fied to  leave  it.    The  weather  was  cold ;  the  hotel  cheerless  ; 
wood  high,  being  about  four  or  five  sous  or  cents  for  each  small 
stick.     On  Tuesday  evening,  therefore,  December  22d,  we  took 
our  seats  for  the  Alps,  by  the  way  of  Chamberry  and  Mount  Cenis. 
We  arrived  the  next  morning  early  at  a  little  town  called  Pant  de 
Beauvoisin,  which  is  the  line  town  between  France  and  Savoy. 
A  small  stream,  called  the^  Gruieres,  passing  through  the  village, 
forms  the  boilndary.    On  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  a  cross,  and 
here  the  two  sentinels,  one  of  either  kingdom,  meet  and  part  in 
their  constant  walk  on  their  respective  positions  each  side  of  the 
cross.    Here,  too,  passports  are  called  for  and  baggage  is  exam- 
ined, and  not  only  baggage,  but  persons.    Our  ladies  had  to  sub- 
mit to  have  their  cloaks  opened  and  their  persons  slightly  exam- 
ined by  the  officers,  who,  poor  fellows,  seemed  mortified  at  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  performing  this  part  of  their  duly. 
They  let  us  off  very  easy,  giving  even  our  trunks  but  a  slight  ex-       | 
amination,  and  some  of  them  they  passed  without  opening.   While 
the  remainder  of  the  diligence  freight  was  being  examined,  we  went       j 
back  to  the  bridge,  with  the  design  of  crossing  over  to  the  other 
part  of  the  village ;  but  the  custom-house  officer  gave  us  to  under-       | 
stand  that  we  could  not  go  without  a  guard,  lest  we  should  bring 
back  some  contraband  goods  ;  so,  after  amusing  ourselves  a  little       I 
by  seeing  the  officers  take  hold  of  every  villager  that  passed  and 
repassed  the  bridge,  and  stroke  down  his  or  her  sides  to  detect 
any  concealed  goods,  we  returned.    After  a  detention  of  three  or 
four  hours  we  again  took  our  seats.    And  now  the  mountain  sce- 
nery commenced.     The  trees  were  covered  with  a  most  beautiful 
winter  foliage  of  crystallized  silver,    ^he  mountain  sides  were 
covered  with  vines  and  with  orchards  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  noisy  Guieres  fretted  along,  or  shot  in  cascades  down 
a  deep  yawning  gulf.     Over  this  gulf  the  road  formerly  hung  with 
a  hazardous  and  defenceless  approximation  to  the  precipice  below; 
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but  now  the  gulf  side  of  the  road  is  defended  by  a  strong  parapet 
wall  breast  high. 

After  passing  through  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  which  was 
quite  romantic  and  sublime,  we  wound  round  into  a  pleasant  ral- 
ley,  i^hich,  after  a  little  while,  seemed  to  come  to  an  end ;   the 
road  turned  short  over  a  beautiful  bridge  of  one  stone  arch,  and 
nestled  along  under  a  high,  abrupt  mountain,  which  hung  in  proud 
defiance,  like  an  impassable  barrier,  over  the  approaching  traveller. 
Vain  defiance !    What  will  not  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  man 
accomplish?     Look  across  the  valley  at  that  litde  pigeon-hole 
that  opens  into  the  side  of  the  precipice  four  hundred  feet  below 
its  top.    You  cannot  decipher  its  design.    You  advance  up  the 
mountain  side  ;  you  enter  the  opening,  and  find,  to  your  admira- 
tion and  delight,  a  grotto,  with  a  fine  lofty  arch,  extending  about 
300  paces  through  the  limestone  rock  to  a  gorge  on  the  opposite 
side.    When  we  had  passed  through,  and  turned  back  to  view  the 
scene,  the  exhibition  was  stupendous ;  the  superincumbent  mount- 
ain oyer  the  arch ;  the  deep  gorge  through  which  the  road  passed 
after  it  debouched  firom  die  grotto;  the  high  craggy  rocks  on 
either  side  towering  above  the  clouds,  together  with  the  associate 
emotions  arising  firom  the  contemplation  of  the  power  of  human 
skill  and  industry  in  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles  of  nature, 
produced  a  train  of  emotions  that  I  have  seldom  felt  and  never 
can  describe. 

This  road  and  the  tunnel  through  the  mountain  was  executed 
at  the  first  by  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1670,  but  was 
greatly  improved  by  Napoleon.  The  mountain  here  is  called  the 
EcheUes^  and  is  the  southern  part  of  the  Jura  Alps. 

It  was  at  first  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  regret  by  our  party  that 
we  had  to  pass  the  mountains  m  the  winter,4Ui  the  scenery,  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  much  more  interesting  in  the  sununer.  But 
we  had  occasion  aftervrard  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  regret. 
A  mountain  passage  like  this  savours  at  any  time  morc  of  the 
sublime  than  of  the  beautiful ;  and  winter,  with  his  fleecy  clouds 
wreathed  round  the  mountain-top ;  with  his  white  mantle  of  sleet 
Covering  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  giant  hills,  and  congealing 
into  belts  of  silver,  studded  vrith  pearl,  the  numerous  rivulets  and 
cascades  that  wind  round  and  fall  down  their  hoary  sides,  gives 
to  the  natural  exhibition  a  heightened  sublimity ;  and  when  the 
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Mvinter  scene  is  rendered  peculiar,  as  in  the  present  instance^  bj       , 
reason  of  the  crystalline  hoarfrost  already  alluded  to,  it  is  not  only 
grand,  but  gorgeous.    It  was  this  combination  of  circumstances 
that  heightened  the  general  effect  of  the  present  passage. 

But,  in  addition,  there  was  a  peculiar  occurrence,  which  gaye  a 
most  splendid  feature  to  the  scene ;  an  aerial  exhibition,  which  I 
can  never  describe  so  as  to  give  a  mere  reader  any  adequate  con* 
ception  of  it;  but  I  will  attempt  a  sketch  of  some  of  its  principal 
parts.  The  heavy  veil  of  rack  and  mist  which  was  spread  out 
upon  the  mountains  associated  gloom  and  obscurity  with  the 
other  characteristics  of  sublimity.  This  mist,  however,  as  it  after* 
ward  appeared,  only  extended  part  way  up  the  mountains ;  for  a 
rent  in  the  curtain  disclosed,  as  through  a  window,  far,/ar  upward 
in  the  blue  ether,  the  silver  turrets  of  the  mountain-top,  throwing 
back  the  bright  beams  of  a  cloudless  sun.  The  mountain  was 
high,  very  high ;  but  the  apparent  height  was  doubtless  magnified 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  aperture  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  fore^ 
ground  contrasted  with  the  intense  light  of  the  distant  prospect. 
The  world  around  us  was  indeed  a  world  of  shadows,  but  that 
world  of  which  we  gained  a  distant  glimpse  was  one  of  unearthly 
brightness.  It  seemed  like  a  sight  of  the  tMtt  excellent  glonf^^ 
a  distant  yet  bright  vision  of  the 

*<  HooM  of  oar  Ftlher  tbo««. 
The  palace  of  angela  and  God." 

We  watched  for  some  time  this  splendid  palace  of  the  skies ;  and 
the  shifting  of  the  misty  veil  without  closing  up  the  aperture 
served  but  to  give  new  aspects  to  the  celestial  vision.  At  one 
time  it  hung  in  festoons  around  the  cylinder  of  light,  and  at  an- 
other it  shot  upward  in  a  twisted  wreath  around  the  outbeaming 
gloiy,  exhibiting  a  spiral  column  of  light  and  shade.  I  have  often 
read  descriptions  of  that  heavenly  city  whose  walls  are  of  jasper, 
whose  streets  are  of  gold,  and  whose  gates  are  of  pearl,  and  whose 
heavenly  turrets  throw  back  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 
But  of  this  I  never  had  so  vivid  a  conception  as  now  flashed  upon 
my  mind  and  kindled  upon  my  imagination  !  It  is  all  but  reality ! 
It  is  the  upper  world  ! 

"  By  faiUi  I  alretdy  behold 
That  lorely  Jerusalem  here ; 
The  waUa  are  of  jasper  and  golit 
Am  cryital  her  boildiDga  an  clear. 
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«<  Immofeably  fouded  in  gnee, 

She  stands  u  she  ever  hath  stood, 
AxA  brightly  her  Btuldor  dispkya, 
And  flames  with  the  olobt  of  Oon." 
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The  road,  after  we  passed  the  tunnel  into  the  deep  valley  allu- 
ded to,  followed  down  the  pass  of  the  mountains  by  a  long  and 
gentle  descent  until  it  reached  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy, 
ten  leagues  firom  Pont  de  Beauvoisitiy  where  we  arrived  at  dusk, 
and  stopped  for  dinner. 

The  situation  of  Chamberry  is  pleasant,  in  a  valley  watered  by 
two  small  rivers,  Albano  and  Leisse,  and  apparently  surrounded 
by  BQountains.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  15,000.    It  has 
extensive  barracks  and  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  made  up  mostly 
of  recruits  from  Piedmont  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Sar* 
dinian   government,  as  Savoyards  cannot  be  trusted  to  garrison 
their  own  ciues ;  a  plain  proof  that  the  government  is  not  accept* 
able  to  the  people.    And  why  should  it  be  1    The  father  of  the 
present  King  of  Sardinia  was  indebted  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  at 
the  dethronement  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  for  his  present  kingdom. 
This  is  a  kind  of  barrier  kingdom  of  mountains,  as  it  embraces 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Southern  Alps  and  the  Northern  Apen- 
nbes.     Thus,  between  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Italian 
states,  the  natural  mountain  barrier  is  committed  to  a  dependant 
king,  who  can  at  best  serve  the  purpose  of  a  pickeUguaid  to  his 
more  powerful  eastern  neighbours ;  and  who,  as  he  has  little  to 
do  with  the  politics  of  Europe  further  than  to  obey  his  masters, 
has  the  more  time  to  perform  the  part  allotted  hio).    And  as  this 
kingdom  is  his  little  all,  he  will  feel,  doubtless,  a  great  interest  in 
guarding  and  defending  it.    But  his  subjects  are  mostly  mount- 
aineers, and  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke ;  and  some  of  them,  in 
fact,  in  their  former  history,  republican  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment.   It  requires,  therefore,  the  more  care  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, and  this  again  increases  their  burdens,  and,  of  course,  their 
opposition  to  the  power  that  oppresses  them.    What  have  they  to 
hope  ?    Time  was  when,  if  they  had  nothing  else,  they  had  their 
liberty ;  but  now  they  have  a  master  imposed  upon  them  ;  they 
have  poverty  and  oppression. 

In  passing  from  Chamberry  to  Lans-le-bourg  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Cenis,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  leagues,  the  road  follows  up  a 
9  N 
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Yalley,  or  a  succession  of  valleys,  of  varied  ^idth,  but  growing  nar- 
rower as  it  advances,  until  it  becomes  simply  a  pass  of  the  mount- 
luns.    Through  its  whole  course  the  valley  seems  well  cultivated, 
and  on  either  side   shut  in  by  lofty  mountains.    There  are  no 
towns  of  particular  interest,  and  the  villages  generally  are  miser- 
able coSections  of  miserable  dwellings.    The  inhabitants  appeared 
'ftgg^}  dirty,  and  sickly,  great  numbers  of  them  being  afflicted  with 
the  goitres  or  swelled  necks;  are  rather  dwarfish  in  their  stature, 
and  many  of  them  deformed.    Like  those  in  France,  their  houses 
are  of  stone,  many  of  them  thrown  up  in  a  very  rough  way,  and 
slated  over  with  flat  stones  rough  from  the  quarry.    Their  dwel- 
lings were  very  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  vil- 
lages iln  &e  valleys,  built  high  up  the  steep,  and,  to  appearance 
from  below,  the  inaccessible  sides  of  the  mountain,  hanging  on  the 
preci^ees  as  if  waiting  the  first  motion  of  the  avalanche  to  slide 
down  into  the  vale  below.    By  cutting  steps  and  following  zigzag 
courses,  they  not  only  climb  these  steeps  themselves,  but  in  most 
cases  their  donkeys  also  find  foothold  up  and  down  their  devious 
and  dangerom  pathways.    On  these  donkeys  they  fix  pack-sad- 
dles, with  side  straps  fastened  to  either  end  of  a  bent  stick,  which 
passes  round  the  thighs  of  the  little  animal,  by  which  the  saddle 
and  the  burden  are  kept  in  their  proper  position  on  the  back. 
These  animals  are  of  great  service  to  these  mountaineers ;  for 
they  wiU  live  on  a  very  little,  travel  where  no  other  beast  of  bur- 
den can,  endure  great  hardships,  and  perform  much  labour.    It 
was  aonusing  of  a  morning  to  see  groups  of  these  donkeys,  with 
their  drivers,  collecting  in  every  direction  from  the  mountains  to 
<me  of  their  little  market  towns,  bringing  what  they  may  to  market. 
The  more  common  article  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  wood,  such 
as  it  was,  liagots,  panniers  of  roots,  and  little  bundles  of  catsticks, 
bound  up  and  placed  upon  the  backs  of  the  asses.    And  even 
^ese  little  loads  were  too  great  for  the  purses  of  many  of  the 
villagers,  who*  appeared  to  Hve  without  fire,  or  went  themselves 
and  gathered  upon  the  mountains  some  small  combustibles,  which 
they  brought  upon  their  backs,  and  thus,  if  in  no  other  way,  they 
gained  some  heat  from  the  exercise. 

The  cause  of  the  swellings  upon  the  necks  of  these  Savoyards 
(and  the  same  disease  prevails  more  or  less  on  the  side  of  Pied- 
mont also)  it  is  difficult  perhaps  to  determine ;  at  any  rate,  there 
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seem  to  be  different  opinionB  on  the  subject ;  probably  it  is  owing 
to  the  water^  which  is  very  highly  impregnated  with  line. 

The  passage  of  the  Echelles,  and»  in  hci,  all  the  mountains  to 
the  Piedmont  barrier,  are  of  limestone,  althou^  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain  and  the  valley  of  Suza  become  in  a  great  measure 
granite  and  slate.  In  one  place,  beyond  a  little  town  called  St 
Jean  de  Maurienne,  a  rivulet  comes  down  the  mountain,  which 
has,  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  formed  for  itself  a  natural  cal- 
careous aqueduct  through  its  whole  course.  The  appearance 
is  singularly  interesting.  The  water,  by  its  petrifying  qualities 
and  calcareous  depositions,  has  raised  itself  many  inches  above 
the  ground  on  either  side  of  it,  and  formed  for  itself  an  artificial 
spout  or  aqueduct,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  it  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  If  such  an  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  water 
in  one  case,  where  the  calcareous  solution  is  of  a  strcEng  character, 
why  may  not  the  constant  use  of  the  walN  injure  the  rliiwtM^I*  of 
the  human  system  ? 

We  arrived  at  Lans-le-bourg  in  the  evening,  which,  as  the  mount- 
ain  could  not  be  safely  passed  in  the  night,  gave  us  an  opportunity 
not  unwelcome,  after  spending  two  nights  in  the  diligence,  of  pas- 
sing a  few  hours  of  the  third  in  bed.  It  was,  however,  a  short 
night,  and  on  the  next  morning  before  the  dawn  we  were  climb- 
ing up  the  sides  of  the  Alps  on  one  of  the  suUimest  roads  in  the 
world,  for  which,  as  for  many  other  enterprises  that  have  printed 
his  name  indelibly  upon  the  everlasting  mountains,  the  worid  is 
indebted  to  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Although  the  ascent  to  Lans-le-bourg  was  very  gradual,  and 
without  a  mountain  except  the  Echelles,  which  vras  descended 
as  well  as  ascended,  yet  this  village  is  said  to  be  4332  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  we  were  now  to  rise  in  one 
or  two  miles,  I  should  judge  at  farthest,  if  we  could  have  gone 
in  a  £rect  line,  1566  feet  higher  before  we  could  reach  the 
plain  <rf  St.  Nicholas,  the  summit  level  of  the  pass.  To  ac- 
complish this  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  zigzag  course  up  the 
mountain.  The  scene  was  too  magnificent  to  allow  of  a  confine- 
ment in  the  diligence,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  cold  and  the  fiitigue, 
a  number  of  us  walked  most  of  the  distance  to  the  summit.  When 
we  had  been  travelling  about  three  hours,  at  a  particular  turn  of 
the  road,  a  little  village,  in  a  very  deep  valley  just  under  our  feet. 
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presented  itself  to  tiew;  what  it  was,  or  how  it  could  be  so  near 
and  not  be  observed  before,  I  could  not  devise.  On  inquiry,  how- 
ever, I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  the  very  village  from 
which  we  had  started  that  morning !  In  less  than  another  hour 
we  reached  the  top.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the 
air  had  become  exceedingly  rarefied,  so  that  I  had  to  pant  for 
breath,  and  seemed  never  able  to  inhale  enough  to  supply  the 
purposes  of  life.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I 
found  the  labour  of  the  ascent  completed.  Here  the  conducteur 
dismissed  his  five  extra  mules  by  which  we  had  been  drawn  up, 
and  with  one  pair  of  horses  conunenced  the  descent.  The  top  of 
the  pass  is  by  no  means  the  top  of  the  mountain,  for  it  is  itself  a 
valley,  and  the  heights  on  either  side  reared  their  snowy  and 
barren  crests  still  higher  into  the  clouds.  On  this  mountain  plain 
is  the  barrier  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Here,  too,  is  a 
mountain-lake  and  a  fortification,  where  a  small  garrison  is  sta- 
tioned, who,  if  they  can  do  nothing  else,  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  travellers'  passports ;  a  great  and  leading  business,  one 
would  think,  in  the  governments  of  Europe. 

The  morning  was  as  fine,  perhaps,  as  ever  mirrored  back  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  the  snowy  sides  and  crystal  glaciers  of 
Mount  Cenis,  and  the  entire  passage,  although  the  frost  was 
severe,  was  most  delightful.  Indeed,  we  could  not  see  why  the 
passage  may  not  be  perfectly  safe  and  easy  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  The  ascent  is  so  gradual,  and  the  road  is  so  hard  and  so 
well  defended  with  parapet  walls,  that  a  horse  can  trot  in  a  light 
carriage  with  ease  and  safety  in  any  part  of  the  dist^ce.  There 
are  avalancheSf  however,  in  some  places  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
one  in  1831  killed  a  number  of  persons  and  horses;  and  the 
snowstorms  and  winds  are  said  to  be  at  some  times  very  gevere 
and  dangerous.  To  prevent  any  serious  difficulty  or  delay,  how- 
ever, Napoleon  had  "  houses  of  refuge'*  established  at  short  dis- 
tances, to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  where  reside  families  whose 
nde  business  is  to  succour  travellers ;  some  of  them  are  fur- 
nished vrith  bells  to  ring  in  a  dark  night  or  during  a  storm  for 
the  direction  of  the  bewildered  travellers.  There  are  stationed 
here  also,  to  clear  the  roads  of  snow,  avalanches,  &c.,  two  com- 
panies of  men  called  cantonniersy  to  the  number  of  twenty-six  each« 
.who  reside  in  these  refuges,  and  on  either  side  of  the  mountain* 
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and  are  therefore  always  at  hand  for  the  olijects  piopoied«    With 

such  a  road  and  with  such  helps,  it  haa  been  well  said*  *'  Tbmre  are 

no  longer  any  Alps  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  Suza."  While  Napoleon, 

as  an  ambitious  conqueror,  broke  throoj^ihe  lines  of  states  and 

kingdoms,  and  united  numerous  <mall  soreredgntiea  imder  one 

£OTemment,  he  also,  as  a  man  of  genius  and  enterprise,  broke 

through  the  barriers  of  nature,  and  joined  together,  by  the  greatest 

Cacilities  of  interconununication,  countries  that  had  been  aeparated 

ever  since  the  flood.    I  can  hardly  refrain  from  sayii^  ae  I  pass^ 

that  as,  in  the  latter,  all  will  giye  hha  doe  credit,  so  erery  traveller, 

I  think,  who  sees  the  withering  inftience'of  these  petty  govern* 

ments,  and  who  has  experienced,  as  I  have  every  few  miles,  the 

interference  and  examination  of  the  agents  of  some  petty  prince, 

vrill  wish  that  he  had  been  equally  successful  in  die  foimer*    One 

could  hardly  desire  to  see  another  Bonaparte ;  but  a  breakttg  up 

of  these  contemptible  duchies  and  twincipalitieaia  a  moatdesira* 

ble  event.    But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  descent  of  Mount  Cenis,  in  our  way  to  Turin,  was  much 
more  magnificent  than  the  ascent  on  the  other  side.  Leari^g  the 
plain  of  St  Nicholas,  you  descend  an  ahnost  perpendicular  mount- 
ain by  several  stupendous  galleries  cut  in  the  solid  granite^ 
These  galleries  are  guarded  by  strong  widls,  and  die  read  is 
spacious  and  of  easy  carriage.  You  see  it  not  windings  but  douin 
ling  below  you,  stage  after  stage,  upcxn  the  steep  precipice ;  a  cas- 
cade from  the  mountain  is  constantly  crossing  your  course,  but 
conducted  under  you  by  beautiful  arches ;  and  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  scene,  as  you  look  into  the  vaBey  of  Cenis  below,  are 
Mount  Genevre  and  Rochemelon  piercing  the  clouds.  After  pas« 
sing  into  the  valley  of  Cenis  and  through  it,  you  again  descend 
and  descend  till  you  reach  the  valley  of  Suza,  which  is  watered 
by  the  Doria  Riparia,  a  tributary  of  the  Po.  You  see  below 
delightful  valleys,  checkered  with  villages,  and  laid  out  into  vine- 
yards, and  at  such  a  distance  beneath  you  that  at  first  yovT  are  in 
doubt  whether  the  houses  of  the  villages  be  not  the  stonea  of  the 
valley;  and  the  vineyards,  with  their  straight  hnes,  look  like  the 
marks  of  a  chessboard.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  wherever 
it  is  pacticable,  terraces  are  formed  and  planted  vrith  vines ;  and 
die  mountain  cottages  are  hung  out  upoa  the  veige  id  the  manner 
already  described.  We  were  quite  as  long,  descending  to  Susa 
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as  we  were  ascending  from  Lans-le^bourg.  The  distance  was 
greater,  and  these  postiUions  are  remarkably  careful  and  moderate 
in  descending.  Our  coachmen  in  America  driye  down  the  Al- 
legfaanies  in  a  comparatiyely  narrow  road,  and  with  little  or  no 
guards  on  the  precipice  side,  upon  a  fast  trot ;  whereas  here  they 
put  their  drag  upon  the  wheel,  and  drive  down  scarcely  faster  than 
a  man  can  walk.  Indeed,  for  about  one  hour  of  the  descent,  Mr. 
H.  and  myself  walked  ahead  of  the  diligence.  We  arrived  at 
Suza,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  a 
little  after  midday.  "Eicm  Suza  we  followed  down  the  Doria 
through  a  delightful  valley,  and  the  most  of  the  way  very  fruitful 
apparently,  to  Turin,  fourteen  and  a  half  leagues  from  Suza,  making 
the  en^  distance  from  Lyons  to  Turin  eighty-one  leagues. 

It  was  evening  before  we  reached  Turin,  but  the  approach  was 
beautifbl.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  light  snow,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  thick  hoarfrost,  whidi  clad  the  trees  also  w^th  a  foliage 
of  silver.  The  road,  for  miles  before  we  reached  the  city,  was 
beautified  on  either  side  with  a  proud  colonnade  of  trees.  '  But 
the  beauty  of  .the  scene  did  not  make  us  regret  the  close  of  the 
journey,  imd  we  entered  Turin  gratified  with  our  passage,  thank- 
ful, I  trust,  to  the  kind  Providence  which  had  preserved  us,  and  glad 
lo  find  a  resting-place. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

To  the  Students  of  tlie  WeBleyan  Uniyenity. 

Timn,  December  S6»  1835. 
YOVNO  Gent&bmik, 
Having  now  entered  Italy,  the  land  of  classic  story  and  of  ancient 
fenown,'I  pause  for  a  few  m(mientB  to  contemplate  the  scene  be- 
fore me.  These  mountains  and  valleys  are  the  same  that  they 
were  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  But  all  else  is  changed; 
political,  social,  and  religipus  society  is  changed.  This  change 
has  been  the  work  of  4senturies,  the  result  of  successive  conquests 
'by  foreign  barbarians,  and  of  numerous  revolutions  by  internal 
discord  and  civil  war. 
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*  With  the  ancient  history  of  Italy  yoa  are  made  acquainted  by 
your  daily  studies ;  but  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  you, 
and,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  the  youth  of  our  couatry,  are  com- 
paratiTely  ignorant  of  the  interrening  history  of  Italy,  from  the 
fall  of  the  empire  to  the  conunencement  of  the  present  century, 
I  hare  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  draw  your  atteaticn,  and 
the  attention  of  the  American  youth  generally,  to  this  subject,  by 
prefacing  what  I  may  hereafter  write  of  the  present  state  of  this 
country  by  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifUi  century. 

After  a  succession  of  emperors  and  the  general  deterioration 
of  the 'ancient  Roman  spirit,  in  476  Odoacer  assumed  the  su- 
preme government  under  the  title  of  king,  having  conquered  and 
deposed  the  reigning  emperor*  This  was  followed  in  about  sev- 
enteen years  by  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  inhabited  the  country  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea«  These  sub- 
dued the  country  in  493 ;  and,  in  their  turn,  were  overthrown  in 
553  by  the  Roman  emperors,  so  to  call  them,  of  Constantinople.* 
Soon  after,  vis.,  in  568,  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  a 
fierce  and  cruel  race  from  the  north  of  Germany.  These  subdued 
and  held  possession  of  Northern  Ita]y  from  568  to  774,  with  the 
exception  of  the  section  around  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where 
the  brave  inhabitants  maintained  their  independence,  and  estab- 
lished the  Venetian  republic.  That  part  of  Southern  Italy  situa* 
ted  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  still  continued  under  the  empe- 
rors, and  was  governed  by  an  exarch  from  Constantinople.  Rome, 
however,  was  at  this  time  gradually  receding  from  under  the 
power  of  the  empennrs,  and  falling  nK>re  and  more  under  the 
temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual,  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  ahready  assuming  that  authoritative  jurisdiction  which 
was  afterward  claimed  to  such  an  extent  and  exercised  with  such 
arrogancy  and  tyranny.  Naples  also,  with  aQ  the  southern  coun- 
try known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia,  maintained  its  in- 
dependence under  something  like  repubUcan  forms  of  govern- 
ment. In  774  the  Franks,  allured  by  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
invaded  and  desolated  the  Lombard  kingdom ;  and,  finaUy,  Charles, 
the  king  of  the  Danes,  afterward  called  Charlemagne,  subdued 
tfie  whole  of  Italy.    But  instead  of  pillaging  and  destroying  it, 

*  The  teat  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  tnaafened  to  Copifantmople. 
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like  the  preceding  conquerors,  he  conceiTed  the  plan  of  uniting  it 
into  one  Tast  empire,  in  connexion  yfiih  his  odier  possessions, 
calling  it  the  western  Roman  empire.  He  himself  was  declared 
emperor  by  the  pope  and  the  Roman  people  under  the  title  of 
Charlemagne  indOO,  and  goremed  Italy  as  emperor  fourteen  years, 
and  his  dynasty  continued  through  ei^^ty-eigfat  years,  when  the 
last  of  the  race,  Charles  the  Gross,  was  deposed.  For  seventy 
years  following  the  crown  was  worn  by  different  kings,  and  waa 
finally  setded  on  the  German  emperor  Otho  I.  in  961. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feudal  system  was  formed,  the  process  and 
character  of  which  have  been  so  often  described  that  a  detail  is 
not  necessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  system  grew  yeiy 
naturally  out  of  the  conquests  of  the  country,  and  the  division  of 
the  property  thus  acquired  among  the  higher  and  lower  grades 
ef  officers  in  the  victorious  army.  Each  general  leader  had  di- 
vided to  htm  a  portion  of  die  conquered  terzitory»  with  the  sdie 
condition  that  he  shouU  pay  hcMuage  to  his  superior^  and  furnish 
men  for  his  wars.  These  general  leaders  again  subdivided  their 
territories  among  their  subordinate  officers,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  tillers  of  the  ground  becamie  mere  serfs  or 
slaves,  and  each  chief,  in  his  sphere,  manUained  a  kind  of  in« 
dependent  military  establishment  and  government  of  his  own,  not 
unfrequently  making  war  in  his  own  rij^l  upon  a  neighbouring 
chieftain,  and  sometimes,  when  he  felt  himself  strong,  or  when 
several  were  disposed  to  make  cammon  cause,  apposing  the 
king  or  emperor  himself.  This  made  it  necessary  for  every 
chief  to  have  his  own  casde  and  guard.  Thus  every  high  bill  be- 
came a  military  fortress,  and  the  country  and  the  mountain-tops 
were  covered  with  ranges  of  military  casdes,  which  remain  in 
multitudes  even  unto  this  day,  the  eloquent  mementoes  of  that 
tremendous  system  which  reduced  the  world  to  slavery,  rolled 
back  civilizadon  to  barbarism,  divided  the  human  n^  into  clans 
of  warlikie,  bloodthirsty  desperadoes  and  robbens,  whose  prac- 
tical motto  was,  **  Might  makes  right."  Unfortunately,  too,  just 
at  this  juncture,  as  though  Heaven  had  withdrawn  its  favour 
and  left  man  an  unrestrained  prey  to  his  own  vile  passions,  that 
religion  which  is  our  only  hope  had  undergone  that  c(»tTupting 
process  by  which  it  was  made  to  ckime  in  with  die  spirit  of  the 
times  and  aggravate  all  the  existing  evils.  Enough  of  religion 
was  maintained  to  work  upon  the  superstitious  ignorance  of  the 
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nultitttdes  who  were  led  on  to  private  and  public  erimes^  all  for 
the  love  of  God  and  the  hope  of  paradise. 

It  is,  however,  specially  worthy  of  remark  in  all  the  tracing  of 
historical  events — in  the  changes  and  corruptions,  modifications 
and  reformations  of  society — ^that,  while  there  are  numerous  oo 
casions  anid  means  of  deterioration,  so  out  of  8<Mne  ci  the  most 
unpromising  conjunctures  and  features  of  the  social  disorder  and 
derangement  arise  frequent  occasions  of  ameUoration  and  means 
of  renovation  to  the  social  system.    We  have  seen  that  the  fre- 
quent invasions  and  inundations  of  the  baibarians  had  almost 
effaced  civilization  from  what  had  been  the  brightest  spot  on  the 
dark  disk  of  the  world ;  hence  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  a  contin- 
uance of  these  irruptions  would  put  out  the  lights  of  dvilizatioa 
for  ever.    The  reverse,  however,  was  the  fact.    While  the  Danes 
and  the  Normans  ravaged  England  and  France,  and  the  Hungari- 
ans Germany  and  Upper  Italy,  and  the  Saracens,  having  become 
masters  of  Africa,  made  frequent  incursions  upon  the  shores  of 
Middle  Italy  for  purposes  ot  pillage  and  plunder,  the  necessity 
of  self-defence  induced  the  cities  and  smaU  towns  to  urge  with 
such  earnestness  and  such  show  of  reason  the  request  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  city  walls  and  city  guards  as  secured  success  to  their 
importunities.    These  defences,  made  at  their  own  expense,  and 
for  the  imperious  necessity  of  self-defence  against  foreign  robbers, 
soon  gave  the  villages  and  cities  an  importance  and  an  influence 
by  which  they  secured  themselves  more  and  more  against  the  en- 
croachments of  their  domestic  oppressors,  the  feudal  chiefs.    This 
greater  security,  moreover,  encouraged,  and,  of  course,  increased 
enterprise  and  industry ;  laid  the  foundation,  by  consequence,  of 
wealth,  of  individual  and  social  elevation,  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and  all  the  moral,  political,  and  physical  advantages  con- 
nected with  these  improvements.    This,  in  die  end,  had  a  decided- 
ly advantageous  collateral  action  upon  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry in  the  country.    For  as  the  citizens  and  villagers  grew  more 
independent  and  less  obsequious  to  the  nobiUty,  these  latter  be- 
todc  themselves  more  to  their  country  residences ;  and,  that  they 
might  secure  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  yeomanry,  and,  withal^ 
to  prevent  their  flying  to  the  cities  for  advantages  denied  them 
without,  they  granted  them  increased  privileges,  armed  them,  and 
in  various  ways  meliorated  their  conditioii. 

O 
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From  Otho  I.  the  western  empire  was  kept  in  the  same  line, 
through  the  successire  reigns  of  Otho  11.  and  III.,  Henry  II. 
called  the  Saint,  Conrad  II.  the  Salick,  Henrys  III.,  IV.,  and  V., 
to  the  year  1125.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  was  the  great 
struggle  between  the  emperors  and  the  church ;  or,  as  we  may 
more  properly  say,  the  pope,  commonly  caUed  the  W4ir  <f  the 
investitures.  The  question  was  simply  who  should  invest  the 
church  dignitaries  whh  their  powers;  tilie  church  itself,  or  the 
secular  authorities  7  To  understand  this  fully,  it  should  be  recoh 
lected^  that  at  first  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  oHher  bishops,  was  appointed  or  elected  by  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  his  diocess.  As  this  office,  howerer,  be- 
came a  greater  object  of  ambition,  great  scandal  and  disorder 
arose  in  the  election,  and  the  divisi(ms  became  so  bitter  and  ir« 
reconcilable  that  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  interfere  and  take 
the  appointment  into  their  own  hands.  This,  in  time,  led  to  great 
abuses.  As  in  all  cases  where  the  secular  power  has  the  dispoei^ 
tton  of  the  affiurs  and  emoluments  of  the  church,  these  offices, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  £or  pure  hands  and  honest  hearts,  became 
the  rewards  of  court  favourites  and  goTenunent  partisans ;  the 
most  imholy  became  the  nominal  ministers  of  the  most  holy  Yoca-> 
tion.  So  gteat  were  these  abuses,  that  there  was  a  unireisal  voice 
almost  for  a  reform.  This  afforded  a  most  fanrouraUe  occasion 
to  die  church  for  the  greatest  stride  towards  supreme  power  that 
ever  was  made  by  mortal  man.  And  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
single  individual,  born  in  Soana,  Tuscany,  of  the  most  obscure 
parentage,  but  of  illustrious  talents ;  I  mean  Hildebrand,  who  was 
better  known  in  after  life  by  the  title  and  name  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  Jlis  talents  were  early  discovered,  and  he  was  sent  by  his 
convent  to  Cluny,  in  France,  for  his  education.  Here  he  <xm* 
ceived  the  plan,  which  he  afterward  executed  in  great  part,  of 
making  the  pope  eligible  to  office  only  by  the  cardinals,  and 
of  making  the  pope's  sanction  necessary  for  all  the  other  prelates ; 
to  enable  him,  by  his  sole  power,  to  make  and  depose  bishops ;  afr* 
temble,  preside  over,  and  dissolve  councils ;  to  be  absolute  mas- 
ter of  princes,  with  power  to  absolve  their  subjects  £rom  their  oath 
of  alliance ;  and,  in  fine,  to  be  the  vicegerent  upon  earth  of  God 
himself.  He  was  made  pope  in  1073.  His  success  in  humbling 
Henry  IV.,  and  making  him  wait  three  days  and  three  nights» 
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dou^  penance  ib  the  open  court  of  tiie  Chateau  de  Camm9a  in 
the  winler»  barefooted  and  fitfting,  is  a  piece  of  hitteiy  well 
known,  and  is  but  an  iDustration  of  Gregory's  spiiit,  his  doctrine, 
and  his  snooess. 

This  power,  hoverer,  was  resisted,  and  was  thefiroitfid  eonroe 
U  numerons  and  hk)ody  wars.    The  qneslioB  was  finally  setded 
in  llie  Diet  ^  Woms,  1  ISd,  by  a  aoct  li  difision  ef  claims*    The 
emperor  conceded  to  the  pope  the  right  of  investii^  the  bishope 
with  the  ling  and  the  cross,  that  is,  with  their  eodeaiastaoal  power, 
but  reeenred  to  himself  the  right  of  confeoring  or  williholdhig  the 
royal  rights  which  iqppertain  to  each  ofioe.    This  war  had  lasted 
above  six^  years,  and  was  finally  settled  in  conse^ience  of  die 
peqde's  becoming  wearied  with  ^  contest.    During  its  continu- 
ance, the  diffierenl  dties  and  duchies  todi  part  eilher  with  the  em? 
perors  or  the  popes,  according  to  their  different  aftnitiea,  and  this 
laid  the  foondatian  for  two  characteristica,  which  stoogly  mark 
almost  aU  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Italian  states ;  and  which, 
theiefosre,  ought  to  be  here  particularly  noted  by  all  who  wish  to 
trace  causes  and,  effects  in  the  faistary  of  thii;  countiy.    The  first 
is,   the  dirisions,  the  irreconcilable  aaimesities  and  jeaJousies 
which  were  thereby  begotten  between  the  difierent  cities  and 
states;  animosities  and  jealonaes.  that  contmoe,  to  acme  extent, 
up  to  this  hour,  preventii^  aH  concert  of  coaneel  and  action 
for  the  restoration  of  their  independence  and  liberty,  eren  as  they 
prevented  the  union  which  was  so  necessary  to  their  liberties 
when  they  were  free.    And  the  second  is,  what  may  seem  para- 
doxical when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  other,  so  tcoe  is  it 
that  results,  in  their  difierent  stages  of  .development,  are  by  va- 
rious collateral  combinations  opposite   to  each  others  viz*,  that 
these  Ttarj  divisions,  and  the  spirit  of  independenoe  produced  by 
them,  were  probably  hastening  causes  of  the  freedom  and  inde* 
pendence  of  the  several  states.    I  do  not  say  that  these  states,  if 
they  had  kept  united,  and  moved  in  harmony  in  attempting  a  com- 
mon advancement,  would  not  have  become  free ;  but  they  would, 
to  all  human  appearance,  have  been  far  less  likely  to  arrive, 
in  this  way,  to  any  feyourable  result.    And  this  will  appear  the 
more  evident,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  idea  of  a  represent- 
ative republic  had  never,  at  that  day,  dawned  upon  the  world. 
Search  ancient  history ;  trace  through  the  republics  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  and  of  the  more  modem  Italian  states,  and  you  will  never^ 
I  beliere,  find  the  idea  hinted  at ;  at  any  rate,  never  experimented 
upon,  or  proposed  even  for  experiment.  Hence  all  the  republics 
were  small,  or,  if  they  became  possessed  of  large  territory,  the 
powers  that  goTemed  that  territory  were  concentrated  in  one  prin- 
cipal city,  and  all  widiout  were  rather  held  in  subjection,  as  de* 
pendances  upon  the  concentrated  power  of  the  democratic  cap- 
ital. We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  as,  indeed,  we  migbt  judge  a 
priori^  how  this  circumstance  of  itself  was  a  sufficient  occasion 
for  the  dissolution  of  a  flourishing  republic.  It  is  alluded  to  here 
merely  to  show  that  the  dissociating  influence  of  the  civil  wars 
probably  hastened  to  maturity  the  republics  of  Italy  in  the  elev- 
endi  and  twelfth  centuries.  Each  city  became  patriotic  for  itself ; 
it  thought  and  acted  for  itself.  If  it  sent  an  army  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  that  army  had  a  distinct  character;  was  officered 
by  fellow-citizens;  fed  and  paid  by  them.  The  cities  met  in 
common  council,  elected  their  officers,  civil  and  military,  appointed 
their  official  councils,  dec.  Here,  too,  they  provided  for  their  own 
defence  by  increasing  their  fortresses  and  strengthening  their 
city  guards.  Thus,  while  kings,  emperors,  and  popes  were  en- 
gaged in  their  great  enterprises,  to  which,  according  to  custom, 
perhaps,  these  cities  were  contributing  their  share,  they  were 
rapidly  advancing  in  wealth,  strength,  and  knowledge,  and  thus 
becoming  prepared,  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  to  assert 
their  entire  independence,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  deliver  themselves 
by  degrees  from  the  oppressive  policy  of  their  chiefs,  and  gain  an 
increase  of  privileges  for  the  citizens  at  large.  This  is  the  origin, 
in  general  principles,  of  the  more  modem  firee  states  of  Italy. 
Local  causes,  of  course,  hastened  or  retarded  these  states  in  their 
progress  towards  maturity,  some  of  which  may  be  traced  cursorily 
in  glancing  at  the  several  leading  republics  of  Italian  history. 

It  has  ahready  been  intimated  that,  in  the  Lombard  conquests 
some  of  the  Italian  cities  were  not  subjected  permanently  to  the 
yoke  of  the  conquerors ;  some  of  them  still  retaining  their  rela- 
tions to  the  eastern  empire  of  Constantinople:  among  these 
were  Genoa  and  Pisa  in  central  Italy,  western  coast,  Venice  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  in  the  south.  These, 
however,  were  so  distant  from  the  parent  government,  and  the 
eastern  empire  became  so  inefficient  in  afibrding  them  protection. 
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ikaX  they  grew  up  into  iBclepeiidencei  and  became  inured  to  self* 
defence,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  neglected  orphan  often  gainn 
a  hazdy  and  an  enterprising  character  by  being  early  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources. 

Venice,  however,  could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  empire 
or  state.  It  was  a  retreat  of  low  marshy  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
gulf,  to  which  certain  citizens  of  neighbouring  cities  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  northern  inrasions  of  the  barbarians,  betaken  them- 
selves as  a  protection  from  these  foreign  robbers.  Here  they 
were  secure  from  robbery,  as  their  enemies  had  no  water  craft  to 
follow  them ;  and  this  became  their  permanent  residence.  They 
enacted  their  own  laws,  chose  their  own  magistrates,  and  by  in- 
dustry of  various  kinds,  and  especially  by  commerce,  they  grew 
up  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and  powerfrQ  state  of  Italy.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Venetian  republic. 

The  southern  republics  had  a  shorter  history*  The  adventur- 
ous Normans,  that  had  penetrated  into  almost  every  part,  seeking 
adventures,  like  knights-errant,  even  before  the  days  of  chivalry, 
penetrated  to  the  south  of  Italy  under  Roger  II.,  and  between  the 
years  1131  and  1138  subdued  these  three  republican  cities,  which 
had  heretofore  successfully  resisted,  for  the  greater  part,  the  bar* 
barian  invaders. 

Pisa,  however,  and  Genoa  continued  to  prosper  as  independent 
states.  Like  Venice,  they  owed  their  wealth  and  improvement  to 
commerce,  which  they  conducted  in  every  port  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  like  Venice,  also,  they  had  escaped  being  plundered 
by  the  northern  invaders,  either  because  they  were  under  the 
nominal  protection  of  the  eastern  empire,  or  because,  accustomed 
to  self-defence,  they  were  better  able  to  secure  themselves  against 
any  successful  attack  from  a  foreign  foe.  It  is  true  the  Saracens, 
in,  936,  succeeded  in  taking  and  pillaging  Genoa,  and  subsequently 
made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take  Pisa,  viz.,  in  1005  and 
101^.  But  afterward  these  two  cities  combined  to  attack  their 
common  enemy,  and  in  1050  they  conquered  Sardinia  from  the 
Saracens,  and,  not  long  after,  the  Balearic  islands. 

As  a  proof  of  the  affluence  and  power  of  these  three  little  mar- 
itime republics,  Venice,'  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  we  are  told  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  crusades,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, they  had  more  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  than  all  the  rest 
10 
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of  Christendom.  They  Beconded  with  enthusiasm  this  enterprise 
— ^Venice  sent  two  hundred  vessels,  the  Pisans  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  Genoese  twenty-eight  galleys  and  six  Vessels. 

Such  was  the  advance  of  freedom,  and  wealth,  and  enterprise 
of  society  in  Italy,  that  during,  and  a  little  after  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, were  produced  some  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  architecture ;  works  that  remain  until  this  day  mon- 
uments of  admiration  and  taste.  The  DuomOj  or  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
is  said  to  have  been  finished  before  the  close  of  this  century — 
that  of  Florence  was  commenced  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  Basilica 
de  St.  Marco  of  Venice  was  finished  1071. 

As  wealth  and  power  increased,  however,  ambition  and  a  love 
of  domination  came  in  to  annoy  the  peace  and  check  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  states.  These  were  heightened  by  the  war  of  the 
investitures,  not  only  as  that  war  had  increased  the  military  spirit, 
but  also  because  it  had  divided  the  cities  into  opposing  parties, 
and  had  begotten  jealousies  and  prejudices  that,  in  a  warlike  age, 
were  easily  kindled  into  a  belligerent  spirit.  This  state  of  feel- 
ing, added  to  an  ambitious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  more  power- 
ful cities  to  subdue  the  smaller  ones  under  their  authority,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  compel  theqi  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in 
their  party  wars  and  in  repelling  their  enemies,  led  to  numerous 
contentions  and  wars  between  the  different  cities.  The  two  great 
parties,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  belonged  almost  every  city 
of  Europe,  which  were  formed  by  the  war  of  the  investitures, 
came  afterward  to  be  called  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines ;  the  fonner 
designating  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  German  emperors,  and  the  latter  those  who  were  of  the  em- 
perors' party.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  trace  all  the  differ- 
ent causes  of  division  between  these  violent  parties.  One  general 
distinction  was  that  already  mentioned,  viz.,  the  supporting  or  re- 
sisting the  claims  which  the  German  emperors  set  up  over  the  free 
cities  of  Italy  and  over  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  another 
mark  of  difference  seemed  to  be  the  supporting  or  resisting  the 
claims  of  the  feudal  chieftains  upon  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  the 
Guelfs  rallying  on  the  side  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
these  cities,  and  the  Ghibelines  sustaining  the  claims  of  the  feudal 
lords.  As  the  popes  were  always  struggling  to  maintain  their 
power  and  influence,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  as  the  em- 
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perars  were  the  piincipal  obstructions  to  their  wishes,  the  former 
found  it  good  policy  to  unite  with  the  free  cities  m  their  resistance 
of  the  latter.  In  this  way,  anomalous  as  it  is  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  all  the  power  of  the  holy  see  was  exerted, 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  a  common  cause  wiUi  diose  cities  who 
were  defending  their  freedom  against  their  imperial  tyrants  and 
feudal  lords.  It  is  true  Amaud  di  Brescia  was  burnt  alive  by 
Pope  Adrian  lY.  in  1 155  for  venturing  to  broach  to  the  Romans 
the  political  heresy ^  as  the  pope  called  it,  of  republican  liberty ; 
but  what  was  heresy  at  Rome  was,  a  little  after,  both  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere,  good  policy  with  his  holiness  when  it  would  subserve 
the  claims  o^  the  church.  Hence  the  popes  favoured  the  Guelf 
party. 

Ilie  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  is  rendered  illustrious,  ia 
ItdiaoL  history,  by  the  ambition  of  one  man,  and  by  that  combina- 
tion to  resist  that  ambition  called  the  League  of  Lombaidy.    Fred- 
eric Barbarossa,  duke  of  Swabia,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstouffen, 
to  far  as  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  age  will  allow  of  the  com- 
parison, may  be  called  the  Napoleon  of  his  day.    Brave,  skilled  in 
war,  bom  to  command,  enterprising,  and  ambitious,  he  began  his 
career  with  a  determination  to  add  to  the  crown  of  silver  with 
which  he  was  invested,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  German 
Diet  of  Frankfort  in  1152,  the  iron  crovm  of  Lombardy  and  the 
crown  of  gold  of  Rome.    And  not  only  this,  but  he  determined 
to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Milanese,  and  others  of  the  free  cities 
of  Italy,  whom  he  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  who  had 
proved  refractory  in  opposing  the  wishes  and  claims  of  the  em- 
peror.   To  this  end  he  entered  Italy  in  1154  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.    He  marched  through  the  country  and  the  towns, 
exacting  frt>m  the  people,  as  he  passed,  forage,  food,  aad  lodging; 
and  where  these  were  not  frumished,  he  ravaged  the  country,  and 
gave  the  cities  up  to  pillage  and  fire.    He  burnt  Asti  and  Chieri. 
He  reduced  Tortona  by  famine,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-two  days, 
and  sacked  and  burnt  the  city.    The  army,  however,  grew  impar 
tient  of  delay,  and  compiled  the  emperor  to  hasten  on  to  Rome 
vrithout  stopping  to  chastise  all  the  rebellious  cities  in  his  way. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  the  cities  found  the  advantage  of  their 
walls.    They  would  not  suffer  the  army  to  enter  their  walls,  but 
generally  submitted  to  the  exactions  of  forage,  &c.,  according  to 
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the  long-established  principles  of  the  feudal  system.  In  sIkhtI,  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  iff  as  crowned  by  Adrian  lY.  with  the  crown  of 
gold  as  Emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the  western  empire,  and  then 
marched  back  to  the  mountains,  as  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
to  avoid  the  consequences  to  his  army.  But  the  malaria  had  in- 
fused the  poison  idready,  and  escape  was  impossible.  After  he 
bad  taken  and  burnt  the  city  of  Spoleto,  because  it  did  not  furnish 
as  speedily  as  he  desired  the  supplies  for  his  army,  the  sickness 
broke  out  in  his  camp.  He  hastened  to  return,  but  desertion  and 
death  thinned  his  ranks;  and  by  the  time  he  had  led  his  barbari- 
ans back  to  Germany  he  had  but  a  remnant  left  him.  He  had 
spread  desolation  in  his  track,  and  had  ruined,  in  a  single  year, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  that  Germany  had  ever  sent 
into  Italy. 

Barbarossa,  never  discouraged  by  his  losses,  soon  returned 
with  another  army,  and  invested  Milan,  which  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  capitulate,  but  obtained^  as  she  supposed,  honourable 
teims,  by  a  treaty  signed  in  1158.  The  citizens  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  the  emperor  determined  to  deprive  them  of  dieir 
liberties,  and  so  construe  the  treaty  as  to  give  him  the  entire  con- 
trol, almost,  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citizens.  Upon  this 
they  dismissed  the  emperor's  judge,  called  a  podesta^^  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  he  had  a  right  to  appoint,  and  prepared  anew 
to  defend  their  rights  by  their  walls  and  their  arms.  Enraged  at 
this,  the  emperor  announced  that  he  would  never  cease  to  exert 
Us  power  until  he  had  reduced  the  rebellious  city.  Instead  of  a 
regular  siege,  he  devastated  the  country,  destrojred  die  crops,  cat 
off  supplies,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  followed  up  his  plan  by  redu- 
cing the  smaller  cities  of  Lombaidy.  As  a  specimen  of  his  char- 
acter and  of  the  resistance  made  to  him,  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Crema,  besieged  by  him,  might  be  mentioned.  After  the  former 
pacification,  he  had  required  Milan  and  Crema  to  give  hostages. 
Several  of  these  hostages  of  Crema  he  hung  in  front  of  their  waDs, 
and  others,  vrfao  were  children  of  some  of  the  first*  fisimilies,  he 
placed  upon  a  moving  tower,  which  be  caused  to  be  moved  to- 

*  After  Uie  sabmiMion  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  cities,  a  general  diet  was  held  at 
SoDcagiia,  in  whkh,  among  other  Ainga,  it  waa  decided  that  the  emperor  had  the  right 
to  appoint  a  jndidal  magiatrate  ineech  town,  called  a  ^odota,  who  waa  in  no  caae,  how- 
erer,  to  be  a  natiTo  of  the  dty  over  which  he  pleaded.  Thii  waa  a  meaaova  moat  dit* 
aatrona  to  libeitr. 
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ivards  the  walls.  Thus  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  the  altema- 
tiT€  of  either  not  repelling  the  enemy^  or,  by  defending  their 
walls,  of  killing  their  own  children.  The  fathers  cried  to  their 
fellow-citizens  to  do  their  duty  and  defend  their  city»  and  to  their 
children  not  to  hesitate  to  <iie  for  it,  and  only  asked  to  be  excused 
from  being  witnesses  of  their  children's  agony.  The  tower  was 
repulsed  and  driven  back,  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
nine  young  hostages. 

Crema,  however,  was  reduced  by  famine,  and  the  city,  after  a  six 
months'  siege,  sacked  and  burnt  Milan  also,  after  three  years  of 
struggle,  in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  enemy,  and  after  losing 
part  of  her  stores  by  an  accidental  fire,  was  reduced  by  famine  to 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion,  and  the  enraged  em- 
peror razed  the  city  from  the  foundation,  so  that  not  one  stone 
was  left  upon  the  top  of  another,  and  scattered  the  wretched  in- 
habitants throughout  the  different  cities  of  Lombardy.  Thus  the 
capital  of  Lombardy,  and  the  leading  city  in  the  free  states  of 
Italy,  was  annihilated  by  the  power  of  the  victorious  tyrant.  But 
it  was  not  as  easy  to  annihilate  principles  as  it  was  cities ;  wher- 
eyer  the  inhabitants  went  they  carried  with  them  their  love  of 
liberty,  and,  by  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  excited  an  abhorrenca 
of  Frederic.  This  odium  was  increased  by  the  rigour  with 
which  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  now  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  emperor,  were  taxed  and  oppressed ;  their  rights  were  vio- 
lated, their  liberties  taken  from  Uiem,  their  property  taxed  until 
two  thirds  went  to  the  state. 

About  this  time,  1159,  the  death  of  Adrian  lY.  opened  a  door 
for  a  singular  contention  respecting  the  infallible  head  of  an  in- 
fallible church,  which  finally  resulted  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. In  electing  a  new  pope,  the  cardinals  were  divided  between 
two  candidates,  both  of  which  were  declared  elected  by  their  re- 
spective parties,  one  under  the  title  of  Alexander  III.,  and  the 
other  of  Victor  III.  Frederic  declared  for  the  latter ;  but  the 
church,  generally,  for  the  former.  After  mutual  excommunica- 
tions, Alexander,  to  strengthen  his  cause,  espoused  that  ,of 
liberty,  and  sustained  the  Guelf  party  in  opposition  to  the  em- 
peror. He  was,  however,  obliged  to  flee  to  France,  and  Frederic 
visited  Rome  in  the  year  1163,  to  strengthen  the  opposing  fOB^ 
10  P 
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tiff.  In  his  absence  the  cities  of  Verona,  Padua,  and  ocheiv 
sent  their  consuls  to  a  congress  to  consult  upon  the  common 
cause,  and  the  means  of  defence  against  the  conmion  foe.  Fred- 
eric heard  of  the  combination,  and  returned  to  suppress  it.  But 
he  soon  found  that  the  popular  voice  was  against  him,  and  that 
the  Italian  army,  with  which  he  had  undertaken  to  chastise  the 
Veronese,  could  not  be  trusted ;  and  he  therefore  precipitately  le-  ' 
turned  to  Germany.  In  the  mean  time  the  antipope,  Victor, 
died,  and  Pascal  III.  was  appointed  his  successor ;  but  his  cause 
became  unpopular,  and  Alexander  III.  was  invited  to  Rome,  and 
generally  acknowledged  pope. 

The  emperor  marched  another  army  from  Germany  into  Italy, 
laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  took  it ;  the  pope,  however,  making  his 
escape.  But  while  these  things  were  going  on,  the  combinatioa 
of  the  firee  cities  of  northern  Italy  against  the  tyrant,  under  the 
name  of  the  League  of  Lombardyy  continued  to  gain  strength. 
They  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  oath ;  they  rebuilt  Milan ; 
and,  that  the  two  cities,  Pavia  and  Montserrat,  which  still  ad- 
hered to  the  emperor,  might  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other, 
they  built  a  new  city  between  them,  which,  after  the  name  of  the 
pope,  th^  called  Alexandria ;  and  so  rapidly  did  this  city  increase 
that,  in  one  year  after  its  foundation,  it  sent  into  the  field  an  army 
of  15,000  men.  While  this  was  in  progress  the  emperor's  army 
in  Southern  Italy  was  again  attacked  by  disease,  which  swept  off 
such  multitudes,  that  he  was  constrained  to  hasten  back  to  Ger- 
many as  secretly  as  possible,  that  he  might  not  be  intercepted  by 
the  army  of  the  league. 

The  emperor  made  another  attempt  to  subdue  Lombardy,  but 
without  success.  The  army  that  was  brought  from  Germany  for 
that  purpose  was  completely  routed  and  dispersed,  and  finaJly  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  six  years,  which  was  followed  in  1183 
by  the  Diet  of  Constance,  in  which  a  general  peace  was  agreed 
upon,  the  basis  of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  free  cities  and  states  cf  Italy. 

Previous  to  this,  to  wit,  in  1096,  commenced  the  famous  war 
of  the  crusades.  This  war,  if  it  had  no  other  good  efect,  pro- 
duced, at  intervals,  a  suspension  of  hostibties  among  the  Christian 
slates  in  Europe ;  and  Frederic  himself  at  this  time,  as  if  to  atone 
for  his  crimes,  and  wash  from  his  crown  and  his  arms  the  stain 
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of  the  blood  of  dioiiiandi»  girded  himself  in  his  old  age,  and,  at 
the  head  of  an  anny  little  short  of  100,000  strong,  marched 
against  the  infideb.  In  this  expedition  he  died  in  Annenia» 
while  bathing  in  the  mer  Sale^  tenth  June,  1190. 

After  these  events  various  wan  occuxied  between  the  cities 
of  Italy  and  the  successpr  of  Frederic,  aided  by  some  Italian 
cities,  and  the  King  of  Sicily ;  in  all  of  which  the  pope  managed 
to  increase  his  own  power  against  that  of  the  emperor !    TUs 
was  the  time  in  which  the  Roman  see  ascended  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  arrogant  assmnption.    Hungary,  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  England  acknowledged  the  papal  supremacy ;  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa  and  a  few  other 
cities,  which  sustained  the  cause  of  the  emperor.    At  length  a 
Goelf  prince,  Otho  lY.,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  crowned  by  the 
pope  at  Rome  in  1209.    But  soon  the  seeds  of  discord  sprung  up 
between  him  and  Innocent  III.,  who  was  then  the  sanguinary  and 
ambitious  reigning  pontiff,  which  involved  all  Italy  in  war,  arming 
the  different  cities  against  each  other.    In  1215,  however^  Otho 
was  supplanted  by  Frederic  II.  of  Naples,  whose  cause  the  pope 
had  espoused,  but  who,  in  turn,  became  afterward  obnoxious  to 
the  holy  see ;  nevertheless,  while  under  excommunicatioo,  he  in- 
vaded  Palestine  and  procured  an  honourable  peace  with  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  and  restored  Palestine  to  the  Christians.    During 
which  service  for  the  church,  the  head  of  the  church,  who  then 
was  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  was  fomenting  treason  in  his  empire  at 
home.    Frederic  returned  and  quelled  it ;  but  the  pontiff  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  procured  his  excommunication  by  a  general 
council  at  Lyons,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Louis  of  France. 
After  many  vigorous  efforts  to  resist  the  current  of  opposition 
raised  against  him,  the  detail  of  which  would  be  but  a  history  of 
blood  and  slaughter,  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  he  died  of  a  dysen- 
tery at  Florence. 

It  should  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  that  to  be  emperor  of  Grer- 
many  was  one  thing,  and  emperor  of  the  whole  western  empire 
another.  This  will  account  fot  the  historical  fact,  that,  for  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Frederic  11.,  there  was  ho  assumption  of 
the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  for  the  reason  that  the  German  em«* 
peron  had  no  leisure  of  security  to  leave  their  own  dominions, 
which  were  at  this  time  torn  by  int^nal  dissensions,  to  come,  after 
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the  manner  of  their  predecessors^  and  claim  their  imperial  corona- 
tion. During  this  period  of  exemption  from  German  interference 
the  Guelf  and.  Ghibeline  war  raged  as  much  as  ever,  assuming 
almost  eiclusiyely,  as  the  ground  of  contention,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  people.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  con- 
vulsions and  efforts  of  an  oppressed  people  to  shake  off  the  un- 
natural pressure  of  feudal  domination ;  and  the  name  of  Guelf  >and 
Ghibeline  being  retained,  the  people  were  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required.  If  the  nobles 
were  Guelfs,  they  were  GhibeUnes,  and  vice  versa.  These  wars 
were  marked  with  all  the  desolation,  horror,  and  cruelty  of  a  bar- 
barous age.  And  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  hor- 
rors of  those  times,  it  may  not  be  deemed  inconsistent,  perhaps, 
with  this  brief  historical  sketch,  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
character  of  one  of  the  feudatory  tyrants  of  this  age — Eccelino 
Romano  of  Padua.  He  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  ewea  in  this 
dark  period  of  cruelty  and  blood,  not  only  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  victims,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  various  and  infernal 
tortures  which  he  invented  to  torment  his  prisoners.  On  account 
of  his  cruelty,  as  also  because  he  was  a  prominent  Ghibeline 
chieftain,  Alexander  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Innocent  IV.  in  the 
pontifical  chair,  preached  a  crusade  against  him.  An  army  was 
collected,  which  attacked  Padua  and  took  it,  and  released  from 
the  dungeons  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  wretched  victims  of 
Eccelino's  tyranny.  The  army  which  accomplished  this  was  in 
part  made  up  of  refugees  which  had  fled  from  the  city  to  escape 
his  cruelty.  To  revenge  himself  on  the  city  for  this,  the  tyrant, 
who  was  then  absent,  took  about  1 1,000  of  the  citizens  of  Padua, 
who  were  serving  in  his  army,  and  put  them  to  death.  Scarcely 
200,  it  is  said,  escaped.  He  then  captured  the  castle  of  Friola, 
and  caused  the  garrison,  together  with  the  women  and  children,  to 
be  horribly  mutilated  by  tearing  out  their  eyes  and  cutting  off 
their  noses  and  their  legs.  Soon  after,  however,  having  filled  up 
his  measure  of  iniquity  by  a  bloody  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  he 
was  conquered,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  refused  medi- 
cal aid  and  food,' tore  open  his  wounds  with  the  same  ferocity 
with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  torment  others,  and  died.  Very 
soon  his  brother  was  also  taken,  and  the  whole  family,  men  and 
women,  were  put  to  death ;  and  their  mangled  limbs  were  seat 
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Co  all  the  cities  that  had  endured  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant !  a  hor- 
xid  Tisitation  !  and  atf  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  bloody  charac- 
ter of  the  times  as  the  cruelty  of  Eccelino  himself.  The  instru- 
ments of  torture  of  this  sanguinary  monster  are  still  preserved  in 
the  arsenal  at  Venice.  In  my  visit  to  that  city  I  saw  them,  and 
the  Tery  sight  was  enough  to  chill  one's  blood.  His  jealousy 
-vrzB  as  great  as  his  cruelty ;  and  they  still  show  at  Venice  a  most 
extraordinary  memorial  of  this  tormenting  passion,  the  character 
of  which  delicacy  forbids  me  to  detail.  So  true  is  it  thaf  tyrants 
are  themselves  tormented  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  torment 
others.   Eccelino  died  September  16, 1259. 

This  triumph  of  the  Guelf  party  in  northern  Italy,  and  the  sub- 
sequent strength  and  ascendency  of  the  p<^ulaT  cause,  did  not  long 
afford  the  promised  advantages  to  the  people.  What  they  had  so 
Tiolently  and  persc^eringly  resisted  in  their  hereditary  feudal  chief- 
tains they  yielded  willingly  or  by  constraint  to  demagc^ues  from 
among  ^emselves.  The  commanders  who  led  their  annies  suo- 
cessiully  against  their  hereditary  enemies  turned  the  power  of  the 
same  armies  against  the  liberties  of  the  very  cities  forwhose  freedom 
they  had  waged  successfol  war.  And  this  they  w£re  enabled  to 
do  the  more  readily,  because  these  tMiies  were  mostly  mercenaiy 
troops  which  the  cities  had  hired  into  their  service,  because  their 
own  mihtia,  being  infantiy,  v^re  unable  to  combat  with  the  well- 
trained,  heavy-armed  cavalry  of  the  nobility.  In  this  way  Milan 
and  several  other  cities  fell  into  the  hands  c(  self-constituted  so?- 
ereigns  and  emperors.  These  were  at  length  subjugated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  Otho  Visconti,  who  defeated  and  took  pris- 
oner Napoleon  detta  Torre,  who,  like  his  namesake  of  later  date, 
had  become  a  sovereign  by  being  the  man  of  the  people ;  and 
thus  was  established  the  Visconti  dynasty,  which  long  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Lombardy. 

Nor  was  the  cause  of  liberty  any  more  successful  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  By  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  the 
successor  cf  Alexander  IV.,  Charles  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  Guelf 
party,  iMrother  to  Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  St.  Louis  of  France, 
was  invested  with  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  Naples. 
Clement  IV.,  Urban's  successor  in  the  papal  chair,  pursued  the 
same  policy,  and,  after  imich  bard  fighting,  Charies  triumphed 
over  Manfred,  who  held  the  crown  before,  and  who  was  slain  in 
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battle.  His  successor,  Conradin,  was  also  conquered,  captured, 
tried,  and  executed,  with  many  others.  Charles,  the  Guelf  leader, 
in  short,  proyed  himself  a  cruel  tyranty  to  the  disappointment 
and  enslaving  of  his  own  friends. 

The  death  of  Conradin,  which  took  place  1268,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Pope  Clement ;  whereupon  the  succession 
of  St.  Peter's  representatiyes  was  interrupted  three  years,  because 
the  conclave  of  cardinals  could  not  agree  upon  his  successor 
How  strange  it  is  that  the  apostolic  succession,  so  much  insisted 
on  by  Catholics,  and  so  strongly  claimed  by  some  Protestants, 
should  have  been  intrusted  by  the  great  head  of  the  church  to  in- 
triguing politicians,  whose  mutual  jealousy  and  party  spirit  some- 
times gave  the  church  two  heads,  and  at  other  times  kept  it  from 
having  even  one  head,  for  several  successive  years !  Is  this  the 
boasted  unbroken  apostolical  succession?  This  the  only  true 
church  ?  whose  head,  when  it  had  one^  was  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed by  political  intrigue,  and  who  was  himself,  when  consti- 
tuted, a  political  intriguer? 

At  length  Gregory  X.  was  chosen,  and  he,  and  his  four  inmie- 
diate  successors,  the  pontifical  lives  of  three  of  whom  were,  uni- 
tedly, only  of  one  year's  duration,  applied  themselves  to  heal, 
rather  than  foment,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  the  divisions 
between  the  Guelf  and  Ghibeline  factions.  These  efforts  were 
attended  with  considerable  success. 

Charles  of  Anjou  was  finally  deprived  of  his  dominions  in  Si- 
cily by  the  interposition  of  Spain,  and  the  sovereignty  of  that 
island  continued  in  the  famUy  of  Peter  of  Arragon  until  Charles 
died,  1285;  and,  by  a  subsequent  treaty  and  marriage,  not  only 
was  this  acquisition  confirmed  to  the  royal  family  of  Arragon,  but 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  reunited  with  it ;  and  this  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  influence  from  that  time  possessed 
by  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  government  of  Naples  and  the  two 
Sicilies. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  design  of  this  sketch  to  follow  out 
the  various  wars  and  contentions,  the  intrigues  and  massacres  of 
the  following  years.  One  pope  was  poisoned,  another  resigned 
through  imbecility.  Different  states  and  cities  went  to  war  with 
each  other,  and  at  length  Henry,  count  of  Luxembourg,  came 
from  Germany,  and  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown. 
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and  at  Rome  with  the  crown  of  gold ;  defied  Florence,  was  going 
to  attack  Naples,  when  his  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
his  death. 

The  republics  of  Northern  Italy,  except  Venice,  were  now 
mostly  swallowed  up  in  the  manner  above  explained,  but  those 
of  Tuscany  and  Genoa  were  still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and, 
but  for  their  jealousies  of  each  other,  might  long  have  contin- 
ued so.  Their  mutual  jealousies  and  wars,  howeyer,  kept  the  en- 
tire country  in  a  state  oif  alarm,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  com- 
panies of  marauders  to  prowl  about  the  smaller  villages,  and 
live  by  plunder,  while  two  visitations  of  the  plague,  in  one  of 
which  Florence  alone  lost  100,000  persons  and  Pisa  seven  tenths 
of  her  inhabitants,  seemed  to  threaten  the  country  with  utter  des- 
olation. At  length,  in  a  war  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  the  latter 
was  conquered,  ninth  November,  1406,  and  added  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Florence,  and  from  this  first  war  of  conquest  Florence 
began  to  decline.  A  warning  this  to  other  republics  not  to  seek 
conquests  and  accessions  of  territory  by  this  means ;  for  this  is 
the  high  road  to  their  own  decay  and  ruin.  The  ambition  that 
prompts  to  such  a  course  will  not  fail  to  lead  to  an  abandonment 
of  those  principles  by  which  alone  a  republic  can  be  sustained. 

While  these  things  were  passing  the  holy  see  was  divided  be- 
tween rival  claimants  for  the  tiara!  There  was  a  pope  at  Rome, 
and  another  at  Avignon  in  France.  They  mutually  excommuni- 
cated each  other ;  and  finally  a  general  assembly  of  the  cardinals, 
prelates,  &c.,  at  Pisa,  declared  the  holy  see  vacant,  and  another 
pope  was  elected  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Y.  At  his  death 
John  XXIII.  was  elected,  Gregory  and  Benedict  still  claiming 
to  be  popes.  John  called  together  the  famous  Council  of  Con- 
stance, by  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  mur- 
dered, alUiough  the  former  had  had  his  safety  guarantied  to  him 
by  the  emperor.  This  coimcil  deposed  John  and  his  two  rivals, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  Colonna  family  pope  imder  the  name 
of  Martin  V.,  and  Martin,  when  elected  into  office,  dissolved  the 
council.  Here  are  several  paradoxes  in  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
1.  There  were  three  claiming  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter^ 
and  one  of  these,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  called  a  general  council, 
and  presided  in  it.    2.  The  council  he  called  deposed  him,  as 
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well  as  his  rivals.  3.  The  successor  elected  by  the  council  dig* 
solved  the  council  itself  that  made  him  pope  ! 

But  it  is  unnecessary,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  general  aSsirs  of  Italy.  We  have  traced  them  hi  enough 
to  show,  in  a  very  Imef  and  general  way,  the  rise  of  some  of  the 
principal  republics  and  governments  of  Italy.  The  downfall  of 
those  of  northern  and  southern  Italy ;  the  proximate  symptoms  of 
the  decline  of  the  central  republics,  together  with  some  general 
features  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  its  assumptions  of  secular 
power  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  connexion  have  sketched 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  iron  age  of  darkness  and  blood. 

These  events  have  been  traced  up  to  the  period  in  which  we 
are  called  to  notice  three  striking  and  eventful  features  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italy,  viz.,  1.  The  dawning  of  literature.  2.  The  de- 
cline of  the  mercantile  republics.  3.  The  breaking  out,  spread, 
and  final  suppression  of  the  reformation.  A  few  thoughts  on  each 
of  these  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  brief  statement  of  the  events  of 
the  French  revolution  and  conquests,  so  far  as  they  affected  Italy 
and  the  situation  of  the  country  as  settled  by  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
€»ma  in  1814  and  15. 

With  respect  to  the  literature  of  Italy,  little  can  be  said  of  it 
after  the  decline  of  the  ancient  Roman  literature  until  the  four- 
teenth century.  How  the  Italian  language  became  what  it  is — 
whether  it  is  the  natural  deterioration  of  the  Augustan  Latin,  or 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  foreign  influences  by  means  of  the  suc- 
cessive conquests  of  Italy  by  the  barbarians,  is  not  agreed.  The 
greater  probability  is,  that  it  is  the  concurrent  result  of  these  two 
causes.  It  appears  that  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  the  Latin 
language  was  spoken  in  Rome,  and  that  the  ordinary  religious 
discourses  to  the  common  people  were  delivered  in  that  tongue. 
But  in  the  ninth  century  the  clergy  began  to  preach  in  the  vulgiea* 
tongue,  which  was  called  rustica  Romana  lingua.  The*  earliest 
inscription  in  this  language  now  knovm  is  said  to  be  on  the  front 
of  the  cathedral  in  Ferrara,  bearing  date  1135.  And  there  are, 
it  is  said,  some  written  specimens  of  obscure  authors  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  But  still  the  language  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  character,  or  modem  Italy  to  have 
had  a  literature,  until  the  time  of  Dante,  who  was  born  in  1265, 
and  died  in  1321.    He  made  the  language ;  that  is,  polished  and 
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devatad  it,  and  gave  it  a  classical  character.  Immediately  foU 
lowing  him  were  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  the  one  in  prose  and  the 
other  in  poetry.  These  were  Tuscans  as  well  as  Dante,  and  they 
raised  the  language  to  its  zenith. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fifteenth  centuries  the  classical  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  was  greatly  cuhiyated ;  and  the  sovohs  of  that  period  gare 
Uiemsehes  so  exclusiyely  to  the  literature  of  antiquity,  that  the 
modem  Italian  was  neglected,  and  actually  declined.  It  was  con* 
sidered  vulgar  to  write  in  Italian,  and  all  the  poets  and  writers  of 
that  age  studied  the  idiom,  taste,  and  style  of  the  ancients.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  Italian  literature 
again  reyived,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  the  Med- 
ici, may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  its  Augustan  age.  It  was  du- 
ring this  period  that  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  Metastasio,  Machia  • 
▼elli,  and  a  host  of  others  flourished  and  wrote. 

With  respect  to  the  fall  of  the  mercantile  republics  of  Italy,  es- 
pecially of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  I  will  speak  something 
when  I  give  aa  account  of  these  respectiye  cities.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here,  that  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens  gained,  by  degrees, 
such  an  influence  as  to  give  them  the  control  oyer  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  finally  to  secure  that  control  as  a  hereditary  right 
in  their  fiunilies.  Such  were  the  Doria  family  in  Genoa  and  the 
Medici  family  in  Florence.  Pisa,  as  we  have  seen,,  was  con- 
quered by  Florence,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  principal  citizens 
immediately  left  the  city,  so  that  its  population,  with  its  wealth 
and  ^ory,  fiided  away  never  to  be  restored.  To  some  extent  the 
same  result  happened  to  Lucca  and  Sienna,  which  were  also 
conquered  by  the  Florentines. 

From  a  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie,  of  Scotland,  the  English 
reader  has  now  the  facts  respecting  the  reformation  in  Italy 
brought  witlun  his  reach  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  any 
former  period.  This  work  had  its  first  edition  in  1827;  and  in 
1833  the  author  published  a  new  edition,  revised  and  improved.* 

*  This  learned  and  industrioiis  historian  is  now  dead.  His  death  is  the  more  to  be 
regratted,  as  he  had  dengned,  as  intimated  in  the  ineface  of  the  historrnfened  to,  to  pab- 
Mk  a  hifltory  of  John  Calvia  This  work,  howerer,  it  is  hoped,  may  not  be  deserted. 
His  amiible  and  intelligent  son,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  At  Rome,  was  employed 
by  his  faJthex  in  Genera  to  collect  materials  for  the  work.  In  this  he  was  very  success- 
fol,  and  foond,  as  lie  infonned  me,  many  documents  hitherto  nnpnblished,  that  throw  much 
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It  is  from  this  edition,  chiefly,  that  the  few  hctB  here  presented 
have  been  taken. 

The  churches  of  Northem  Italy  were  among  the  last  to  submit 
to  the  high  claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  not  until  the 
eleventh  century  that  the  popes  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
authority  oyer  the  Bishop  of  Milan.  The  Ambrosian  ritual,  as  it 
is  called,  prevailed  there  until  that  time,  and  the  Ambrosian 
Church  was  independent  of  all  others. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Vaudois  Christians,  or  Albigenses 
and  Waldenses,  those  ancient,  and,,  as  Mr.  M^Crie  calls  them, 
**  hereditary  witnesses  for  the  truth  against  the  corruptions  of 
Rome,"  penetrated  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  found  in  Rome.  Nay, 
it  appears  that  they  were  dispersed  through  Sicily,  Naples,  Tus- 
cany, and  the  Venetian  states.  They  were  subject  to  various  and 
bitter  persecutions ;  but  still  they  continued  to  spread,  and  had 
not  only  established  congregations,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century 
they  had  academies  in  Lombardy  for  the  education  of  their  young 
men.  A  colony  of  these  were  settled  in  Calabria,  in  southern 
Italy,  in  ld70,  which  existed  for  two  centuries,  and  was  dien  ex- 
terminated by  persecution. 

These  scattered  adherents  to  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  were  prepared  to  give  aid  and  influence  to  the  first  general 
struggle  that  was  made  to  reform  the  impurities  of  the  church. 

To  aid  them,  there  went  out  a  collateral  influence  from  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Although . 
many  of  the  most  learned  were  most  profligate  and  heathenish  in 
their  views,  as  might  be  shown  from  the  character  of  the  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  most  of  his  court,  yet  there  were  others  who  were 
led,  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  fathers,  to  see 
and  deplore  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  And  some  of  the 
early  poets,  even  Dante  himself,  appeared  to  have  very  correct 
views  of  many  of  the  prevailing  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  wrote  against  them  with  great  severity.  The  same  also  is 
true  of  Petrarch,  of  Boccaccio,  Bemi,  and  Ariosto.  These  wri- 
tings, from  the  pens  of  Catholics  themselves,  undoubtedly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  graver  vmtings  of  the  subsequent  reform- 
light  tipon  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  reformer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  sooner  or 
latef  be  able  to  complete  his  &ther*8  design. 
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en.  Among  Aem  was  JAronimo  Savonarola,  w}io  flourished  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  appears  not  to  have 
sought  a  change  in  docti^ine  so  much  as  a  reform  in  Douomers,  for 
which  he  wrote  and  preached  wkk  great  influence.  He  eflfected 
a  great  reform  in  the  morals  of  the  Florentines,  and  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  instruments  of  restoring  the  republic  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  die  Medici  from  Florence.  He  was,  however,  sub- 
sequently  condenmed  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  by  Pope  Alezaiv- 
der  VI. 

But  the  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zuinglins  were 
extensively  circulated  through  Italy,  sometimes  under  fictitious 
names;  for,  after  the  rupture  between  Luther  and  the  holy  see, 
denunciations  and  calumnies  of  him  and  his  coadjutors  were  so 
industriously  propagated  among  the  people^  that  their  works  could 
not  circulate  under  their  own  names. 

Copies  of  the  Scriptures  also,  at  this  time,  began  to  be  multi- 
plied, not  only  in  thie  oriental  and  ancient  languages,  but  also  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  and  thus  served  as  great  helps  to  the  dis- 
semination of  light. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  sixlieenlh  century  Charles  V. 
marched  an  army  of  Germans  into  Italy,  among  whom  were 
many  Protestants,  who  boldly  proclaimed  their  views  among  the 
people,  and  disseminated  much  Protestant  influence,  even  in 
Rome  itself,  which,  by  Charles's  general,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
was  taken  and  sacked. 

There  is  one  subject  particularly  worthy  of  remark  here,  that 
many,  not  only  of  the  satirists  and  poets,  such  as  Dante  and  Pe* 
trarch,  but  also  some  of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church,  publicly  taught,  that  die  woman  upon  the  scarlet  beast, 
and  Babylon,  described  in  revelation,  indicated  Rome  in  her  ec- 
clesiastical character.  This  was  puUicly  taught  by  Staphylo, 
bishop  of  Sibari,  in  a  public  oration  before  the  apostolical  Roia 
held  after  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Bourbon. 

About  this  time,  through  the  influence  of  a  Protestant  French 
princess,  who  married  one  of  the  Este  family,  Duke  of  Perrara, 
that  city  became  a  great  resort  for  Protestants.  Even  Calvin 
himself,  under  a  fictitious  name,  resided  there  for  some  time. 

Somewhere  between  1530  and  1640  a  Protestant  church  was 
Conned  at  Naples,  under  the  patronage  and  guidance  of  some  of 
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the  best  men  of  the  age.  Here  was  Ochino,  whose  eloquence,  on* 
rivalled  in  his  day,  accoxding  to  the  testimony  of  Cardinal  Bembo 
himself,  had  filled  all  Italy  with  his  praise.  Here  were  Valdez, 
and  Marco  Antonio  Flaminio,  and  Pietro  Martire  Yermigli;  all 
men  of  renown.  This  latter  afterward  went  to  Lucca,  and  was 
so  instrumental  in  spreading  the  reform  doctrines  in  that  city,  that 
it  reckoned  more  ccHiyerts  than  perhaps  any  other  city  in  Italy. 
Churches  were  also  formed  at  Pisa,  Sienna,  Modena,  &c.  At 
Venice  also  there  were  many  of  the  reformed,  but  were  not  organ- 
ized into  a  church. 

Indeed,  so  extensively  had  these  sentiments  of  the  reformers 
prevailed  in  Italy,  that  one  eminent  papist,  Sadolet,  declares,  in  a 
letter  to  the  pope,  that  there  was  "  an  almost  uniyersal  defection 
of  the  nadnds  of  men  from  the  church,  and  an  inclination  to  exe- 
crate ecclesiastical  authority.''  Cardinal  CarafFa  said  that  the 
''  whole  of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which  had 
been  extensively  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and  ecdesiastics." 

What,  then,  checked  the  progress  of  this  work  ? 

"  In  1542  the  court  of  Rome  first  became  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  in  Italy,"  and  in  1543  new  life 
and  power  were  given  to  the  Inquisition.  This  ecclesiastical 
court  was  established  in  Italy  in  Uie  twelfth  century;  but  the 
free  states,  which  at  that  time  covered  the  most  of  this  country, 
refused  to  sanction  it  in  all  its  claims.  It  was  circumscribed  in 
its  power  and  limited  in  its  jurisdiction,  so  that  it  did  not  answer 
the  designs  of  the  papal  court.  Already,  in  consequence  of  the 
favour  shown  to  heretics  by  the  civil  authorities,  many  heresiarchs 
had  made  their  escape,  and  the  prospect  of  soaking  the  soil  of 
Italy  with  the  blood  of  its  victims  was  very  unpromising,  un- 
less some  more  efficient  measures  could  be  adopted.  Paul  III., 
the  reigning  pontifif,  therefore  established  a  court  consisting  of 
six  cardinals,  under  the  title  of  inquisitors  general,  with  power,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  of  trying  all  cases  of  heresy,  and  of  appre- 
bending  and  incarcerating  persons  of  whatever  rank,  and  of  ap- 
pointing all  inferior  officers  and  tribunals.  With  papal  manage- 
ment and  hypocrisy  the  system  was  submitted  to  by  the  difierent 
ItaUan  states,  although  some  for  a  considerable  time  resisted. 
The  history  of  this  whole  affair,  however,  shows  how  false  the 
representations  of  som^  are  at  the  present  day  in  reference  to  this 
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mbject  II  has  been  pretended  thai  this  cowt  was  a  dvil  tribo* 
nal)  and  that  the  church  should  not  be  oiade  leaponnble  £or  it. 
Whereas  it  had  its  head  at  Rome;  its  suhoiriinate  tnbonals  were 
of  the  i;>pointraent  of  thesiqaemecouit  atRome;  and  the  secu- 
lar power  was  only  called  into  requisition  to  execute  the  Uoody 
deeinons  of  tins  sanguinary,  daik^  and  capdcioos  tribunsL  Nay, 
many  of  the  states  were  reluctant  to  admit  the  couit  within  their 
bordeis»  and  yielded  the  point  only  to  the  influence  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  papal  court.  And*  indeed*  as  many  of  the  accused  as 
possible  were  procured  to  be  sent  to  Rimbo  for  their  trial,  that 
the  inquisitors  general  might  be  mere  sure  of  their  prey- 

With  this  bloody  organixatiott  the  papal  covt  prepared  herself 
for  the  eztirpatiaa  of  heresy  from  Itidy !  For,  as  dead  men  tefl 
DO  tales,  so  dead  men  can  propagi^  no  hoesies.  Heresy  can  be 
extirpated  in  any  land,  if  all  iu  heretics  are  burnt  and  butchered. 
^  The  erection  of  the  Incpisition,''  say  the  Catholics  themself  es, 
^  was  the  saltation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy."  Tlie  wodi 
of  blood  went  on.  But  it  was  twenty  yean  before  the  movement 
in  Savour  of  reform  could  be  got  under  in  Italy.  Nor  probably 
would  it  even  then  hare  been  subdued,  if  the  retreat  firam  perre- 
euticm  had  not  been  so  near^  GersMuy  and  Switaeiiand  were 
thronged  widi  the  refugees.  Had  they  stayed  and  endured  the 
most  dieir  persecuton  could  have  heaped  upon  ihem,  it  would 
hare  kindled  such  a  Ibe  in  Italy,  donbtlessj  as  would  have  con* 
sumed  the  papal  palace,  pope,  ccnckfe,  and  alL  But  retreat 
gave  thdr  enemies  new  courage,  and  not  only  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  reformed,  but,  being  deprived  of  their  leaden,  multitudes 
grew  dispirited,  and,  yielding  to  the  imp<Nrtnnities  of  friends  and 
the  threats  of  authority,  renounced  their  adherence  to  their  new 
views. 

One  means  of  discovering  who  those  were  that  were  tainted 
with  new  opiniotts,  adopted  by  the -inquisitor^  was  to  furnish  to 
certain  accompUshed  instruments  of  cruelty  letten  of  recommend- 
atioa  to  numerous  re^iectable  fiunilies  in  the  diffierent  Italian 
states,  under  various  characters,  and  with  a  variety  of  pretexts, 
who,  by  their  address,  insisnated  themselves  iato  the  coiAience 
of  their  hosts  and  associates,  and  thus  drew  frmn  them  their  pri- 
vate opinions,  and  then,  by  turning  informen  and  witnesses,  caused 
die  dopes  of  their  diabolical  hypocrisy  to  be  dragged  before  the 
11^ 
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Inquisition.    Here  they  were  imprisoned,  tortured,  banished,  and 
executed  in  great  numbers. 

Inquisitors  were  sent  out  in  every  direction ;  informers  were 
liberally  paid  for  their  accusations,  until  suspicion  and  jealousy 
in  some  places  broke  in  sunder  all  the  bonds  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  Many  fled ;  others  were  banished.  From  the  town  of  Lo- 
carno, on  Lake  Maggiore,  two  hundred,  with  their  wiyes  and  chil- 
dren, were  expelled  in  a  body.  These  settled  in  the  country  of 
the  Orisons  and  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  From  Lucca  scMne  of 
the  principal  families  fled  to  Geneva,  where  their  descendants 
unto  this  day  are  reckoned  among  their  most  distinguished  citiaens; 

The  colony  of  Waldenses,  already  spoken  of  in  Calabria,  had 
increased  to  the  number  of  about  4000.  These,  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  exterminated  in  the  most  hor* 
rid  manner  by  the  bloody  inquisitor  Panza  and  others. 

The  horrid  details  of  torturing,  burning,  and  butchering  men, 
women,  and  children  are  shocking  almost  beyond  endurance,  even 
at  this  distant  period !  What,  then,  must  the  amount  of  sufiering 
have  been  to  those  on  whom  it  fell  ? 

It  was  in  these  times  also,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  object, 
that  the  Roman  Index  Expurgatorius  was  formed  by  that  infa- 
mous pope  Paul  lY .  It  was  a  list  of  authors  and  books  that  were 
prohibited  to  be  imported,  published,  or  even  owned  and  read. 
Thus  every  measure  was  taken  to  obstruct  free  inquiry,  and  to 
bind  in  ignorance,  and  in  entire  dependance  upon  the  dictates  of 
the  priests,  the  public  mind;  a  system  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
kept  up  even  at  the  present  day.  The  Index  Expurgatorius,  with 
all  its  authoritative  prohibitions,  meets  the  traveller  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Italy,  and  trammels  the  press  in  all  its  operations ;  the 
Catholics  thereby  acknowledging  that  their  system  cannot  endure 
the  ordeal  of  free  inquiry.  Thus,  if  the  Inquisition,  as  the  Cath- 
olics themselves  claim,  saved  Italy  from  Protestantism,  then  it  has 
only  been  saved  by  hypocrisy,  by  cruelty,  by  oceans  of  blood, 
by  stifling  free  inquiry,  and  by  cutting  off  or  obstructing  all  the 
great  channels  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

It  was  thus  that  the  bloody  church  succeeded  in  stepping  the 
progress  of  reform ! 

What  must  at  the  present  day  be  the  state  of  a  country  which 
was  under  such  an  influence,  and  which  applied  itself  with  such 
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wccessy  and  by  such  BaDguinary  matnunentalityy  to  the  stifling  of 
ficee  inquiry  and  of  religious  refbnn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  aiz- 
teenth  century^  may  be  easily  conjectured,  especially  when  it 
is  known  that  the  same  church  maintains  the  same  doctrines,  and, 
in  pdnt  of  principle^  the  same  policy,  «id  the  same  Tiews  of  what 
she  caUa  heresy  up  to  the  present  hour. 

What  we  mi^t  suppose  a  country  would  be  under  such  di^ 
cumstances,  we  find  Italy  is  at  the  present  moment;  a  country 
enervated,  broken-spirited,  unenterprising,  and  superstitious. 

And  yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Italy  has  yielded  herself  up 
without  a  struggle;  that,  firom  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century 
until  now,  she  has  calmly  and  stupidly  shimbered  over  her  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  degradatien  and  chains.  This  would  be 
entirely  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind.  The 
people  groaned  under  their  burdens,  and  sighed  for  deliverapce. 
Many  of  them,  too,  became  as  incredulous  to  the  religion  which 
had  imposed  her  dogmas  by  the  torture  and  by  fitgots,  as  they 
were  restless  under  the  poUtical  tyranny  that  had  consented  to  be 
tlie  partner  and  the  instrument  in  this  unholy  work.  And  thk 
was  the  general  state  of  the  public  mind  when  the  French  Rero- 
kiti<m  broke,  like  a  tornado,  over  the  Alps.  This  prepared  thet 
way  for  giving  vent  to  the  smothered  fires  that  had  long  burnt  in 
concealment  in  the  bosom  of  society.  And  it  was  this,  chiefly, 
and  not  the  power  ci  the  French  armies,  that  crippled  and  finally 
broke  the  power  of  Austria  in  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany,  and  some 
other  smaller  states ;  it  was  this  that  threw  open  the  watery  gates 
of  Venice  to  Napoleon;  that  enabled  him  to  take  Genoa,  and 
Rome  itself,  so  as  to  humble  the  haughty  pontiff  at  his  feet,  and 
make  him  his  servile  tool.  And,  finally,  it  was  owing  to  the  same 
cause  that  the  Neapolitan  government  was  overthrown,  and  a 
brother  of  Napoleon's  first,  and,  after  he  was  transferred  to  Spain, 
Joachim  Murat,  were  made  sovereigns  of  Magna  Grecia.  Anx- 
ious for  a  change,  trusting  to  the  promises  of  the  French  and  to 
the  sweet  sound  of  liberty,  which  was  the  watchword  at  the  gates 
of  Milan  and  Genoa,  Rome  and  Naples,  as  it  was  in  France,  the 
Italians  thought  the  deliverers  of  the  world  were  come,  and  that  a 
day  of  universal  jubilee  was  proclaimed.  They  were  deceived. 
The  French  had  neither  virtue  nor  intelligence  enough  to  sustain 
the  canae  of  liberty  at  home,  and,  of  courw,  when  they  submitted 
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to  a  second  deapotism  cnider  a  victorioat  militaiy  chieftaiii,  the 
way  was  prepared  for  an  ezten8i<Mi  of  the  same  power  orer  Italy. 
It  is  true,  Italy  need  not  haTe  yielded  to  Bonaparte  because 
France  did,  but  the  same  causes  were  followed  by  the  same  to- 
suits  on  eidier  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Italians  were  no  more  pre* 
pared  for  liberty  than  were  the  Fraich.  Nor  had  they  as  noudi 
unanimity  and  energy  among  themselves.  Paris  was  France; 
but  what  city^^what  ten  cities  were  Italy  ?  And  what  bond  of 
union  between  Milan  and  Venice,  Florence  and*  Genoa,  Rome 
and  Naples,  to  say  nothing  of  the  score  of  dther  separate  and  in- 
dependent goTeinments  and  states  ? 

Besides  this  their  weakness,  arising  from  divided  strength  and 
internal  jealousies,  another  foe  was  at  the  door.  Austria  was 
waiting  to  return  to  her  original  prey,  and  this,  in  fact,  she  did 
while  N^>oIeon  was  in  Egypt,  in  1799.  The  Austrians  swept 
Tictoriously  over  Lombardy,  took  Genoa,  and  recovered  Florence, 
all  of  which  had  before  submitted  to  the  republican  army. 

When  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt,  and  broke  down  the  Di- 
rectory,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power  under  the  appellation  of 
First  Consul,  he  prepared  himself  to  recover  the  lost  conquests 
in  Italy ;  and  to  this  end  he  crosses  the  St.  Bernard,  and  throws 
himself  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy  before  his  enemy  could  ex« 
pect  him,  gains  Uie  great  battle  of  Marengo,  by  which  he  haa 
control  of  Northern  Italy.    He  reorganizes  the  Cisalpine  repuUic 

Of  this  r^ublic  Bonaparte  by  his  arts  first  procures  himsdf 
to  be  chosen  president.  Then,  after  he  becomes  emperor,  he 
changes  the  name  from  *^  Cisalpine  Republic''  to  ^'  Kingdom  of 
Italy,"  of  which  Milan  was  the  capital,  and  Eugene  Be^uhamais, 
the  son  of  his  wife  Josephine,  was  the  vicerc^.  Central  Italy 
becomes  a  kingdom  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria ; 
and  Genoa  and  Piedmont,  Parma  and  Placentia,  are  formally 
united  to  France.  Ferdinand  is  driven  from  Naples,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  at  first,  afterward  Joachim  Murat,  made  king;  and, 
finally,  the  states  of  the  pope  are  united  to  the  French  empire, 
and  Rome  itself  is  annexed  to  France  as  an  imperial  city. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italy  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon ;  and  during  this  time,  although  the  sovereigns  of  these 
respective  states  might  take  occasion  to  complain,  yet,  on  die 
score  of  justice,  what  rights  had  they  more  than  the  Emperor  of 
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the  French  1  Was  he  a  usurper  ?  So  were  they.  By  what 
right  did  Austria  claim  Lombaidy  ?  or  Tuscany  ?  What  was 
Uie  goYeinment  of  Genoa  but  a  usurpation  ?  The  states  of  the 
pope  were  no  more  his,  nor  did  Magna  Gnecia  any  more  belong 
to  Ferdinand  by  Tiitue  of  any  right  of  lawful  origin,  than  did  all 
Italy  belong  to  Napoleon.  There  was  as  much  real  justice  in 
Bonaparte's  absurd  claim  to  Rome  on  the  ground  of  being  suc- 
cessor to  Charlemagne,  as  in  any  of  the  claims  of  the  legitimates 
of  Europe  to  that  country.  And  certainly  the  Bonapartean  era 
was  of  seryicot  to  wake  up  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  this  op- 
pressed country.  Napoleon's  government  was  a  despotism,  but 
it  was  a  stirring,  rousing  despotism,  that  shook  the  public  mind 
into  action,  and  drew  out  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  people. 
Every  traveller  in  Italy^  must  see  this.  The  records  of  the 
French  upon  Italy,  after  all,  whether  you  speak  of  the  ph3rsi- 
cal  aspect  of  the  country  and  of  the  cities,  or  of  the  impress  upon 
her  institutions  and  upon  the  public  mind  generally,  are,  on  the 
whole,  records  of  improvement  and  of  mental  elevation.  In  say- 
ing this  I  am  not  to  be  understood  to  approve  of  Napoleon's 
ambition;  of  his  violated  faith;  of  his  bloody  wars  and  high- 
handed acts  of  authority.  But,  if  I  must  have  a  despot,  give  me 
a  noan  who  has  a  capacious  and  energetic  mind ;  who  plans  great 
things ;  who  aspires  to  great  things ;  who  wakes  up  aU  the  ener- 
gies of  the  country  in  attempting  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  en- 
sure his  own  aggrandizement,  rather  than  that  heavy  and  torpid 
incubus  who  suffocates  me  with  his  immoveable  weight  upon  my 
vitals,  and  fattens,  like  the  vampire,  by  sucking  my  curdled  and 
sluggish  blood. 

But  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  drove  him  from  the  throne ;  and 
the  allied  sovereigns,  legislating  for  Europe — or  rather,  I  should 
say,  legislating  for  themselves  upon  Europe — ^restored  Italy,  I  will 
not  say  to  the  status  ante  belJum---^  the  precise  political  rela- 
tions she  was  in  before,  but  so  meted  it  out  that  the  influence  of 
Austria  was  increased,  and  the  rights  of  legitimacy  were  strength- 
ened, while  the  rights  of  the  people  were  totally  disregarded, 
England  herself,  in  this  partition,  proved  recreant  to  her  own  prin- 
ciples, without  gaining  much  for  herself  either  in  point  of  territory 
or  continental  iofluence.  What  a  glorious  time  was  this  for  her 
to  have  secured  liberty  to  Genoa,  which  her  owit  general,  Lord 
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Willkm  Bentiack,*  had  promised  tlie  Genoese,  under  the  most 
solemn  pledges,  if  they  would  unite  in  the  league  against  Napo*' 
leon  !  What  an  opportunity  to  have  securedi  by  guaraiMes  thai 
could  not  have  been  violated,  a  constitutional  form  of  goyemment, 
essentially  like  her  own,  to  Lombardy,  the  states  of  Venice,  and 
the  other  states  of  Italy,  to  all  of  whom  the  most  specious  and 
encouraging  promises  had  been  made,  on  condition  that  they  would 
help  put  down  the  tyrant !  What  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
have  secured  tolei^ition,  to  the  true  and  full  extent  of  that  term, 
to  Protestantism  in  Italy !  But,  alas  !  she  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  the  continental  sovereigns  by  sea  and  land;  she  who 
has  been  and  still  is  the  stanch  defender  of  constttutional  liberty 
and  the  grand  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  threw  all  the  priaes  she 
had  won  into  the  continental  box,  to  be  hustled  for  by  civil  and 
ecclesiastieal  despots.  If  the  memory  of  any  maai  that  has  held 
power  and  office  for  the  last  half  century  in  Europe  ought  to  be 
held  in  utter  detestation,  Castlereaglv  the  betrayer  of  liberty,  of 
British  honour,  and  of  the  rights  of  nian^  is  that  individual.t 

By  the  congress  of  the  allied  sovereigns  the  arrangemoits  for 
Italy  were  as  fdlows : — ^Yictor  Emanuel  was  restored  to  the  throne- 
of  Sardinia,  with  a  dominion  embracing  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Genoa 
city  and  territcny,  Nice,  and  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and,  in  short,  the  great  whole 
of  ancient  Lombardy  and  Venice,  including  the  Venetian  territo* 
ries,  were  adjudged  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  then  Francis  II. 
This  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  and  its  capital  is  Milan. 
Maria  Louisa,  the  ex-empress  of  France,  had  assigned  to  her  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Modena  is  a  separate  sever* 
eignty,  under  a  grand  duke  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Tuscany 
was  allotted  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  is  now  governed  by  the 
second  son  of  the  emperor,  under  the  title  of  grand  duke.  The 
pope  has  all  the  states  oa  the  Adriatic  from  the  river  Po  to  the 

•  Bentinck  went  to  Sidly  at  first  with  foU  power  to  eay  to  the  queen,"  Either  a  Con- 
BUtutum  or  a  Revolution  ;*'  and  his  proclamation  to  the  Italians,  and  his  restoring  to  Genoa, 
after  he  got  poesesston  of  the  city,  the  original  fbrmof  goremment,  all  held  oat  the  prom- 
ise ofUbeity  to  Uie  Genoeee.  Well  ndght  the  historian  Cario  BoUasBf,'^  It  was  w<ea 
to  put  down  Napckleon;  it  would  have  been  bettor  still  not  to  have  inutated  him.** 

t  So  early  as  the  year  1806  the  Prince  Molitemo  went  from  Naples  to  England  to  en* 
deavonr  to  persaade  the  British  government  to  declare  lor  the  unioB  and  indB^eDdenes 
flfaUItalyiiiidflraoQDttitiitiflnalgoveniment    Bat  thay  would  not  listen  to  it. 
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Kingdom  of  Naplesy  together  with  Penigino,  Spoleto,  Rome,  &c., 
across  to  the  Mediterranean.    The  Neapolitan  states  were  re 
united  with  Sicily,  forming  one  kingdom,  which  was  restored  to 
FeidinandlY. 

Such  are,  essentially,  the  present  political  divisions  of  Italy. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add  thai  there  is  no  constilutional  gOTcmment 
in  Italy,  if  we  except  the  httk  republic  among  the  mountains,  San 
Marino.^  The  hereditary  or  appointed  chief  of  each  state,  whether 
he  be  'pope,  grand  duke,  viceroy,  or  king,  is  absdote.  He  makes 
the  laws,  levies  the  taxes,  and  executes  the  laws  aocwding  to  his 
own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  save  thaty-sack  at  the  present  day 
is  the  influence  of  public  sentiment,  the  reigning  prince  is  afraid  to 
do  too  great  vidence  to  public  opinion,  lest  he  drive  them  to  in* 
suneetion  and  outrage.  This  is  the  only  influence  the  people 
can  exsert  over  the  government;  and  thb  is  not  great  where  the 
cities  ave  filled  with  an  armed  soldiery,  as  is  the  case  very  gen- 
erally in  this  country. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  young  gendemen. 

Yours  in  sincere  aflbction, 

W.  FisK. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
To  As  Editor  of  ZioB*s  H«nld,  Bocton. 

OenoB,  ItfL  3, 1835. 

Mt  nBAA  Sir, 

From  this  distant  land  permit  me  to  salute  you,  and,  through 
you,  the  many  readers  of  the  Herald  whom  I  love  and  honour  in 
my  own  native  New-England. 

1  am  now,  as  you  see,  in  the  far-famed  city  of  palaces.  Our 
route  hither  was  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  thence  through  Savoy, 
over  Mount  Cenis  to  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.    We  vrere  in  the  public 

♦  Thi8litlton|irttosse«i«.byitoiWT«tyMdiili^^ 
?endeiic*«i«igth«iiio«iaMi.ofUibiiK)fo  IUpoiwiiatiaii»'?000,m 
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diligence  from  Paris  to  Turin^  which  took  us,  exclusive  of  two 
days'  delay  in  Lyons,  six  days  and  nights,  during  which  time  we 
were  in  bed  but  about  five  hours.  The  weather  also  was  seyere, 
the  earth  and  the  streams  being  locked  up  in  frost,  and  the  Alps 
covered  with  snow.  Our  carriage,  however,  was  comfortable,' 
and  we  performed  the  passage  much  better  than  we  anticipated. 
Your  old  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  H.,  of  Boston,  was  in  company, 
and  Mr.  J.  Harper  and  lady  and  Uttle  son,  from  New->York(of  the 
firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers).  With  this  company  we  were  enar 
bled  to  charter  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  diligence,  which 
made  it  the  more  pleasant. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  was  magnificent,  such  as  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, and,  as  I  have  sketched  it  elsewhere,  I  will  not  attempt  it 
again  here.  The  population,  to  a  great  degree,  is  made  up  of 
priests  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  soldiers,  and  beggars.  To 
support  these  and  the  royal  splendour  of  the  court,  the  proportion 
of  the  industrious,  labouring  population  have,  you  may  be  sure,  a 
grievous  burden.  The  wretchedness  and  hardships  of  the  people 
are  great,  and  painful  to  the  spectator.  They  hang  their  huts 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  wall  up  litde  patches  for  cul- 
tivation upon  steeps  and  among  rocks  where,  to  appearance,  no 
human  foot,  at  the  first,  without  artificial  supports,  could  find  a 
safe  resting-place.  Here  poverty  holds  her  court,  and  here  she  has 
erected  her  throne,  vying  with  die  Sardinian  king  in  her  empire. 
Some  of  the  valleys  and  the  plains  of  Piedmont  look  better  ;  but 
even  here  poverty  and  want  prevail.  Beggars  beset  you  on  every 
side ;  some  of  them  will  sit  in  a  cold  winter's  day,  from  morning 
to  night,  upon  the  cold  stones  of  the  street,  exposing  a  naked  foot 
or  limb,  distorted  or  ulcerated  by  disease. 

The  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  even  in  the  poorest  part 
of  the  country,  is  immense.  We  entered  Italy  on  Christmas  day, 
and  the  priests  and  people  were  everywhere  engaged  in  the  mass 
and  other  religious  ceremonies.  Some  of  their  churches  and  chap- 
els we  entered,  and  in  most  cases  were  struck  with  the  apparent  in- 
attention with  which  the  worshippers  would  say  over  their  prayers 
— ^gazing  at  us,  and  at  whatever  else  might  strike  their  attention, 
while  they  muttered  over,  with  the  greatest  haste,  their  allotted 
task.  Wherever  the  Xirgin  had  an  altar  or  a  shrine,  there  I  no- 
ticed was  the  greatest  throng.    In  some  instances,  where  there 


tPM  ui  image,  I  obsanred  the  woxvhipper  would  approach  rtrf 
near,  and  get  his  mouth  close  to  the  ear,  that  he  mi^  be  auxe 
of  being  heard.  Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  not  praying  to  an 
idol !  We  passed  one  house  among  the  Apennines,  over  the  deoor 
ef  which,  as  is  Tory  common  here,  was  a  Madonna  with  her  bsboi 
and  andemeath  the  Mowing  inscription :  Me  Ctutodem  p08U9» 
fMmi — **  Tbej  ha^e  placed  me  here  as  a  keeper."  Is  not  this 
trusting  to  giaren  images?  In  the  same  xegion  we  passed  a 
ehurch,  on  the  front  of  which  was  a  miserable  daub  of  aa  angel, 
Mid  uadenieath  the  following  inscriptioii ;  Adsit  nobis  ^anctm 
Michael  Ardkoiigebu'^*'  Holy  Archangel  Michael,  faYour  us,  we 
pray  thee,  with  thy  presence.'*  Is  not  this  consecratuig  a  temple 
to  the  worship  of  angels  ?  Is  it  not  making  a  god  of  a  cioalmre  ! 
I  say  not  these  things  captiously,  but  I  ask  in  candour,  and  I  ap« 
peal  to  the  good  sense  of  die  world,  how  the  conclusions  can  be 
•voided.  If,  then,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  one,  as  its  sup* 
porters  beast,  in  every  age  and  place;  if  its  decisions  and  conse* 
^ent  usages  are  ii^llible,  and  therefore  immutable)  be  it  se* 
membered,  and  let  the  sentiment  be  inscribed  upon  the  canopy  of 
heuTen  in  letters  of  li^ht,  and  in  the  &ce  of  die  wodir^Whomh 
msercaanUmmoelhRommamjtra^ 
ment. 

It  IS  a  fimmrite  practice  of  the  Catholics  to  unite  military  pa- 
rade with  their  wonhip.  They  perform  nms  by  the  aid  oC  asar* 
tial  music,  and  elevate  the  host  under  the  deafening  roll  of  die 
drum.  I  know  not  how  it  may  strike  others,  but  I  confess  this 
associating  the  symbols  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  with  the  clarion 
of  war  and  the  implements  of  death  strikes  me  as  very  incoiw 
gruous.  I  am  always  led  to  ask,  is  this  the  way  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians  worshipped  ?  Notwithstanding  the  Pied* 
montese  are  in  some  respects  so  religious,  they  appear  to  have 
less  regard  for  the  Sabbath  than  for  some  of  the  feastndays  of  their 
traditional  calendar.  We  arrived  on  Friday  night,  too  late  for 
banking  business,  and  as  we  needed  something  in  this  line  to 
settle  up  our  diligence  fare,  we  proposed  calling  the  next  morning 
to  get  accommodated.  We  were  informed,  however,  that  the 
next  morning  was  the  feast-day  of  some  saint,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  do  business ;  but  if  we  caUed  the  next  day  (SundayX 
12 
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they  would  wait  upon  us !  As  this,  howeveiy  did  not  suit  our  hooi* 
of  business,  we  made  other  airangements. 

Our  party  had  the  curiosity  to  go  into  the  grand  saloon  of  the 
palace  at  Turin,  to  see  his  majesty  come  out  on  Sabbath  morning 
to  go  to  church.  After  waiting  a  long  hour  with  the  rabble — ^fre- 
quently crowded  forward  by  the  mob  behind,  and  crowded  back* 
ward  again  by  the  military  guard  before,  during  which  time  some 
three  or  four  hundred  officers,  in  full  dress,  entered — ^we  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  the  pageant.  Here  were  the  hundreds  of  mil* 
itary  officers,  with  their  shining  gold  and  silver  trimmings  and  ep- 
aulets ;  here  were  the  pages  of  the  court,  dressed  in  small  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings,  and  red  coats ;  here  were  also  the  grooms, 
in  court  dress,  mostly  flaring  red ;  and  here  was  the  queen,  in  a 
splendid  white  satin  dress,  inwrought  with  silver,  with  a  page  be- 
hind holding  up  her  trail,  strutting  like  a  lord,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  high  calling;  and  here  was  the  king  himself^  who  was  so 
much  like  other  men  that  it  was  difficult  to  identify  him  until  we 
were  told  it  was  '*  that  great  man" — ^for,  as  it  happens,  he  is  of 
uncommonly  large  size.  The  train  passed  on;  the  pageant  ran- 
ished ;  and  nature  kept  her  wonted  course.  I  was  led  to  exclaim, 
**  What  is  a  king !"  and  the  empty  echoing  hall  responded, ''  What 
is  a  king  T 

Turin  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  city;  it  contains  about 
80,000  or  90,000  inhabitants,  has  a  university,  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  cathedral,  a  palace  (such  as  it  is),  and  some 
fine  public  squares.  The  streets  are  at  right  angles,  and  some 
of  them  accommodated  with  fine  arcades.  The  Strada  del  Po 
is  fine,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streets  in  Europe.  We  pass  out  through  this  when  we  leave  for 
Grenoa,  at  the  end  of  which  we  cross  the  Po  over  a  splendid 
bridge,  beyond  which  is  a  fine  church,  built  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
cient temple.  The  city  is  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain,  sur- 
rounded at  a  distance  with  picturesque  highlands,  and  washed 
on  two  sides  by  the  rivers  Doria  and  Po.  In  leaving  Turin  we 
followed,  for  a  time,  the  Po,  or  ancient  Padus.  This  is  the  river 
into  which  Phaeton  was  hurled  by  Jupiter  for  his  careless  driving 
of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  world  was  set  on  fire. 
The  waters  of  the  Po,  however,  were  not  dried  up,  as  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  by  actual  observation.    The  poplar-trees 
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mto  which  his  sisters  were  changed  by  the  wrath  of  the  same 
god  haTe,  since  that  time,  been  greatly  mnhipliedy  I  should  think ; 
for  these  or  some  other  trees  form  beautiful  lines  of  leafy  columns, 
stretching  along  the  roads  and  the  streams.  I  say  2eq/^  columns 
— their  only  leaves,  however,  at  this  time,  were  those  of  silver 
crystals,  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  a  damp  atmosphere  and  a 
severe  frost.  These  resplendent  crystals,  ind^cribably  more  gosr- 
geous  and  magnificent  than  the  artificial  tinsel  of  the  Sardinian 
court,  threw  back  the  rays  of  a  bright  Italian  son  in  such  dazzling 
beams  of  quivering,  waving  light,  as  were  never  painted  by  hu- 
man pencil  or  described  by  human  language.  I  took  my  seat 
outside  of  our  voiture  alone,  that  I  might  enjoy  unmolested  this 
unrivalled  ezhilntion  of  nature's  imagery.  For  a  time,  the  chill 
of  the  atmosphere  neutralized  the  heat  ot  the  sub's  rays,  and  they 
were  mirrored  back  as  cold  as  they  were  bright.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  latter  prevailed ;  the  enchantment  vras  dissolved,  and  the 
foliage  of  vnnter  melted  away. 

We  passed  the  ancient  but  now  miserable  town  of  Asti,  famous, 
however,  for  its  wine,  and  containing  about  10,000  inhabitants 
Also  Allessandria  or  Aleiandria,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
built  expressly  for  warlike  purposes.  And  well  does  its  history 
correspond  with  the  military  character  of  its  birth,  as  it  has  suf- 
fered the  horrors  of  many  a  siege.  It  has  a  strong  citadel,  a  mag- 
nificent covered  bridge  over  the  Tanaro,  which  runs  throu^  it, 
and  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants. 

After  leaving  Allessandria  we  passed  the  plain  and  village  of 
Marengo,  where  Napoleon,  in  1800,  gained  one  of  Ins  most  de- 
cided victories  over  the  Austrians,  and  where  the  brave  Dessaix 
lost  his  life. 

The  plain  is  remarkably  favourable  for  the  strife  of  mighty  ar- 
mies, being  extensive,  level,  and  unobstructed.  When  we  passed 
it  was  covered  with  a  wheat  crop  just  shooting  from  the  ground. 
Thus  death  supports  life;  the  field  enriched  with  human  gore 
teems  vrith  nourishment  for  the  living  race.  Alas,  how  many  of 
the  rich  fieUs  of  Lombardy  have  been  fattened  by  the  blood  of 
the  slain !  .  „ 

The  passage  of  the  Apennines  was  uninteresting,  especially 
the  ascent  from  the  northern  side.  It  was  gradual,  and  wmmd 
its  way  through  baU,  barren  mountains,  which  excited  emotions 
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neither  of  sublimity  nor  beauty.  The  descent,  however,  was 
more  rapid  and  picturesque,  and  an  intense  interest  was  excited 
in  my  own  mind  when  I  first  caught  a  glimpse,  finim  the  gorge 
of  the  mountains,  of  the  Mediterranean :  '*  The  sea !  the  sea  f  I 
Tociferated,  as  my  eye  for  the  first  time  lighted  upon  those  classic 
waters.  Oh !  what  is  there  of  interest  to  man;  what  is  there  of 
science,  of  literature^  of  art,  of  history,  of  religion,  that  is  not  as- 
sociated with  the  waTOS  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediteiranean  Sea ! 
From  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  round  every  bay,  and  gulf,  and  sub- 
ordinate sea,  in  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  indented  coast,  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  again,  there  is  not  a  league  in  the  distance 
which  has  not  its  classic  associations.  The  trough  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  the  centre  of  the  world ;  and  on  its  shores  or  in  their 
neighbourhood  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  world^s  drama 
have  been  beheld.  Not  fax  from  this  man  was  at  first  created 
—and  here,  too,  he  was  redeemed.  The  patiiarchs,  some  of 
them  at  least,  saw  these  waters,  and  on  their  eastern  boundaries 
the  tribes  of  Israel  had  their  inheritance.  Here  literature  was 
cradled ;  and  the  arts  were  not  only  bom  here,  but  here  they 
were  matured  and  perfected.  On  this  inland  ocean  navigation 
was  so  advanced,  and  the  mariner  so  tndned,  as  prepared  the  way 
and  prompted  to  the  efibrt  to  traverse  the  Atlantic,  and  find  a  new 
hemisphere.  I  cannot  look  upon  these  waters  without  enthusi- 
asm. As  the  waves  break  at  my  feet,  I  fancy  it  may  be  the  same 
billow  that  laved  the  side  of  the  ship  Argo,  in  which  Jason  sailed 
for  the  golden  fleece ;  or  one  which  had  kissed  the  ship  of  Cad- 
mus while  he  was  conveying  the  alphabet  to  Greece ;  or  periiaps 
it  is  the  treacherous  surge  that  broke  over  the  ship  of  old  Palinu- 
rus,  and  washed  him  into  the  sea ;  or,  if  none  of  these,  it  may 
have  danced  beside  the  ship  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  passage  to 
Rome. 

What  has  not  the  Mediterranean  beheld.  She  is  the  chroni- 
cler of  the  wotld,  and  on  her  shores  the  history  of  the  nations  is 
recorded.  Egypt  and  Carthage,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Greece  and 
Rome,  all,  €dl  have  had  their  day,  and  printed  their  indelible  his- 
tory upon  these  shores.  Even  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  great 
king,  could  almost  look  from  the  heights  of  Zion  into  the  "  Great 
Sea."  Here,  too,  is  the  birthplace  of  republicanism,  where  those 
models  of  government  and  principles  of  jurisprudence  were  ad- 
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▼weed  which  have  been  the  admiimtioii  and  study  of  all  noceed- 
ingages. 

But  what  is  the  Meditenranean  now  ?  In  point  of  literatnre 
and  acience,  far  brighter  light  shines  upon  other  parts  of  Eon^ 
and  America  than  shines  on  any  part  of  those  lands  which  once 
enjoyed  the  only  spots  of  sunshine  <m  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
a  great  part,  indeed,  semi-barbarism  preYaib ;  such  is  Africa  on 
the  south,  such  is  Asia  on  the  east,  and. Turkey  on  the  north. 
What  can  we  find  of  ciril  Ub«rty  on  the  Meditenanean  coasts  ? 
Nothing  worthy  of  the  name.  There  are  the  soTen  specks  of  isl- 
ands called  the  Ionian  Republic,  besides  which  there  is  nothing, 
I  believe,  that  bears  the  name  of  republicanism  in  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  Two  thirds  of 
the  coast  is  under  a  despotism ;  not  one  fourth  of  it  has  even  a 
constitutional  goTNnment,  and  not  one  league  of  its  entire  shorn 
eqoys,  in  die  true  import  of  the  term,  civil  liberty.*  And  what 
■hall  we  say  of  religion  ?  This  is  the  region  where  the  gospel 
was  first  fTodsimed ;  wafted  on  these  seas,  it  spread  out  over  the 
islands  and  along  the  coasts  in  every  direction;  and  yet,  now,  idas ! 
**  how  is  the  gold  changed,  and  the  most  fine  gold  become  dim  V 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  sprinkling  of  the  Greek  church  in 
Greece,  and  some  part  of  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  but  Mohammedanism  and  Romanism.  All  the  south* 
em,  eastern,  and  part  of  the  northern  coasts  are  under  the  midis- 
puted  sway  of  the  false  project ;  and  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  are 
either  infidel  or  Catholic  The  Beast  of  the  Apocatypse,  it  is  said, 
rose  up  '^  out  of  the  sea."  How  literally  has  that  been  fulfilled ! 
how  fatally  to  the  interests  of  the  church ! 

Such  being  a  brief  outline  of  the  past  and  present,  the  Mediter- 
ninean  affoids  a  {»cture  to  the  man  of  litoature  and  science,  to 
the  republican  and  the  Protestant  Christian,  of  melancholy  interest. 
The  sight  begets  feelings  indescribable.  We  ask  of  every  object 
we  meet  for  some  intelligence  from  the  ancients,  and  everywhere 
we  meet  with  objects  that  discourse  eloquently  of  the  past ;  of 
heroes  and  of  statesmen,  of  philosophers  and  of  republics,  of 
npoedes  and  of  evangelical  churches.  We  ask,  Whese  are  they 
now?  and  echo  answers,  «  Where  are  thetf  now  T 

We  enteied  Genoa  by  moonlight,  and  found  comfortable  ac 
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Gooimodations  in  the  Hotel  de  Quatre  Nations.  Here  we  epeol 
four  days,  and  devoted  what  time  and  strength  we  had  to  neemg 
the  lions  of  the  city.  There  are  many  pomts  in  which  all  cities 
are  similar ;  and  many  of  those  smaller  things  in  which  any  one  is 
peculiar  are  not  worthy  of  detail,  at  least  such  details  come  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  design.  After  stating,  howerer, 
generally,  that  Genoa  contains  about  75,000  inhabitanU  ;  that  it 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  that  il 
was  once  immensely  rich,  and  abounding  in  commerce  and  naTi« 
gation ;  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  republic,  which*  con* 
tested  the  control  of  the  seas  with  Venice,  which  city  it  on 
ione  occasion  had  wellnigh  subjugated ;  and  that  it  bears  in  the 
walls  of  its  arches  and  public  edifices  to  this  day  large  iron  chains 
and  hooks,  as  trophies  of  its  subjugation  of  Pisa,  I  will  proceed 
to  state,  briefly,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  city. 

Its  location  is  peculiar ;  the  country  immediately  about  the  Gulf 
of  GtnofL  has  a  bold,  mountainous  character,  leaving  no  room  for 
a  city  of  any  size  on  level  ground ;  what  land  there  was  of  this 
deseription  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  circling  round  the 
bay.  This,  of  course,  is  the  shape  of  the  town ;  but  as  this  aflfords 
but  little  room  for  building,  most  of  the  city  has  been  crowded 
back  upon  the  hills  around  in  singularly  romantic  elevation; 
hence  Uie  town  shows  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  water* 
outside  of  the  mole.  Here  you  see  it  spread  out  before  you  and 
rising  above  you  like  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  amphitheatre. 
The  steepness  of  the  site  is  probably  one  reason  that  the  town 
is  built  with  such  narrow  lanes  that  carriages  cannot  pass.  Never 
before  did  I  see  so  few  carriages  of  any  kind  in  so  large  a  city. 
The  streets  are  mere  foot-lanes.  I  believe  carriages  pass  in  but 
three  or  four  principal  streets.  Sedan  chairs  are  a  substitute  for 
coaches,  and  donkeys  with  pack-saddles  for  drays  and  wagc»s. 
You  will  see  these  little  animals  climbing  up  the  steep  streets, 
loaded  on  their  backs  with  bricks,  stones,  and  timber  for  building, 
or  with  firewood,  furniture,  dec,  for  the  houses  already  built 
One  great  inconvenience  of  these  narrow  streets  is  the  want 
of  lights  in  the  houses ;  and  yet  this  is  not  so  great  as  it  would 
be  if  the  houses  were  on  the  same  level,  since  the  upper  range  is» 
in  part  at  least,  lighted  over  the  tops  of  the  next  lower.  Anodier 
is  the  unhealthiness  of  these   confined  streets.     It  is  this. 
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ptobaUy,  that  aggxtTated  the  cholen^  which  proved  so  iiitil  t^ 
seaeoo. 

Genoa  is  a  place  of  remarkable  strength,  yet  it  has  been  taken* 
The  Austrians  took  it,  in  1799,  from  the  French  general,  but 
this  was  by  starvation.  Again  it  was  taken,  in  1714,  by  the  Brit- 
ish general.  Lord  W.  Bentinck.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  disad- 
vantage rather  than  a  safeguard  to  the  place,  that  there  are  so 
many  fortifications  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  town,  rising,  as 
they  do,  one  above  another,  on  each  successive  height  and  more 
distant  mountain.  If  one  of  these,  say  the  highest  and  farthest, 
was  taken  by  an  enemy,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  his  commanding 
the  fortress  next  below  him,  and  so  of  the  others  in  succes- 
sion. I  Suisse,  however,  those  who  planned  these  fortresses 
understood  the  subject  much  better  than  I  do ;  certainly  there  are 
enough  of  them,  and  they  are  strong  enouj^  to  repel  a  mighty 
army  with  a  smaU  force.  In  addition  to  the  external  fortresses, 
there  are  round  the  city  two  impregnable  walls,  with  occasional 
fortresses  and  towers ;  and,  on  the  side  of  the  harbour,  the  entire 
city  is  walled,  and  defended  by  strong  batteries,  at  which  canoons 
are  kept  constantly  mounted.  This  is  the  more  necessaiy,  as  his 
Sardinian  majesty  has  very  little  naval  strength,  not  exceeding, 
perhaps,  fifteen  or  eighteen  vessels  of  every  description. 

The  harbour  is  defended  from  the  wind  on  the  side  that  opens 
into  the  sea  by  an  artificial  mole,  without  which  vessels  in  south 
or  southwest  winds  would  not  be  safe.  There  are  no  wharves, 
and  all  the  merchandise  has  to  be  brought  from  the  ships  by  fe- 
luccas to  one  place  of  entrance,  where  is  the  custom-house  ;  and 
the  wall  around  the  harbour  is  a  safeguard  against  all  smuggling, 
which  a{^>ear8  to  be  its  only  present  use,  except  as  a  public 
promenade.  All  travellers  notice  thefanalef  or  hghthouse,  which 
b  a  tower  on  an  insulated  rock  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  I 
can  hardly  see,  however,  why  it  should  be  so  worthy  of  special 
notice,  unless  it  be  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  either  here 
or  anywhere  on  the  coast,  a  d^ciency  that  appears  very  singufaur 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  ^eir  coast  studded 
vnth  lighto.  But  not  more  so  than  another  fact,  which  strikes  me 
with  great  force,  viz.,  the  fewness  of  the  ships  in  these  waters. 
The  Genoese  were  onoe  the  greatest  navigators  in  the  world,  and 
behind  no  others  in  commerce ;  but  now,  neither  they  nor  any 
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one  else  appear  to  hare  much  business  on  these  waters.  On 
our  coasts  and  in  the  British  seas,  we  see  the  waters  whitened 
with  canvass ;  but  here — "  Naves  natantes  rara  in  gurgite  vcuio^ 
—a  ship  is  comparatively  a  rare  aight. 

Genoa  is  situated  in  the  ancient  Li^ria,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Livy  and  Strabo,  the  latter  describing  it  as  furnishing  fine  timber 
firom  the  neighbouring  mountains^  all  of  which  might  be  true  in 
his  day;  but  the  mountains  are  quite  naked  of  timber  at  this  time, 
and  the  scarcity  of  wood  shows  that  there  is  very  little  in  the 
neighbouifaood.  It  cost  us  about  two  dollars  a  day  to  keep  one 
poor  fire,  although  we  were  most  of  the  time  abroad.  The  wea- 
ther, however,  was  on  this  occasion  extremely  cold ;  so  much  so 
that  many  of  the  fountains  in  the  tovm  were  frozen  into  hanging 
icicles,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  citizens.  As  we  were  return- 
ing from  church  on  the  Sabbath,  we  saw  hundreds  going  in  and 
out  at  a  court  of  one  of  the  palaces ;  we  turned  in  to  see  the  great 
sight ;  when  lo !  we  found  a  little  cascade  from  a  fountain  frozen 
into  hanging  ice  spars ;  and  this  is  so  rare  it  was  a  wonder  of  the 
Genoese.  The  greatest  wonder  with  me  was  how,  with  the 
thermometer  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the  (ranges 
and  citrons  in  and  about  the  city  should  remain  uninjured.* 

Another  peculiarity  of  Genoa  is  the  number  and  richness  of  its 
palaces.  It  is  said  there  are  above  fifty  *6f  these  palaces  that  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Indeed,  the  rich  Genoese  appear  to  have 
thought  that  they  could  in  no  other  way  display  their  wealth  and 
vindicate  their  rank  so  well  as  by  building  a  splendid  palace,  and 
furnishing  it  in  a  princely  style.  We  visited  a  number  of  these 
palaces  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  but  deem  it  not  necessary  to 
go  into  a  detail  of  the  apartments.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
elegantly  finished  and  furnished,  not  only  vrith  marble  floors  of 
various  colours  and  workmanship,  and  of  gilt  and  frescoed  ceilings, 
and  marble  and  mosaic  tables,  but  they  were  also  famished  with 
paintings  and  works  of  art  by  the  first  masters.  The  edifices  are 
generally  of  marble,  walls,  floors,  and  all.  We  saw,  among  other 
palaces,  a  splendid  one  of  Paganini^  the  Italian  fiddler,  who  appears 
to  be  mose  splendidly  lodged  than  his  Sardinian  majesty  himself. 


*  In  aome  parte  the  citrons  were  injured,  and  the  olirea  almost  raned.  In  Fisa 
they  were  lamenting  greatly  the  injary  of  their  oliye  crop  by  the  Irost.  The  6Ii?e 
yieUs  aUenidal  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  itpe  in  December. 
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Our  hcquey  de  place  amn86d  tn  as  much  as  the  sights  we 
saw.  He  was  a  remaikably  intelligent  and.  actiTe  Frenchman, 
who  could  speak  all  languages  with  his  eyes  and  gestures.  He 
took  us  into  one  palace,  where  we  saw  one  of  the  noble  familj 
sitting  over  a  kettle  of  coals,  deranged ;  and  showed  us  the  estate 
of  another  nobleman  who  was  in  the  same  situation.  We  asked 
him  how  many  mad  noblemen  they  had.  '*  Oh  !"  said  he, ''  eighti 
ten,  or  twelve ;  a  great  many  of  them  have  their  heads  disordered !" 

Some  of  the  churches  of  Genoa  are  elegant,  and  are  furnished 
with  some  splendid  paintings  and  statuary.  In  one,  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  they  have  the  mortal  remains  of  Jolm  the  Bap* 
tist,  aldioogh  I  must  beBeve  they  cannot  hare  his  head,  be- 
cause we  saw  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  in  France ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  head  of  the  saint  has  been  miraculously  mn]ti{died, 
like  the  wood  of  the  true  cross*  Several  of  the  pictures  of  the 
churdies  here  were  earned  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  were  at  his 
dethronement  retomed  to  dieir  places. 

Genoa,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  its  ascendency  by  its  weahh; 
and,  we  may  add,  by  its  wealth  it  fell.  Had  not  its  citisens  been 
coirapted  and  enervated  by  luxury,  they  never  would  have  sub* 
mitted  to  the  domination  either  of  a  foreign  yoke  or  of  a  native 
lord.  They  were  weakened  also  by  foreign  wars,  and  were  di- 
vided into  factions  among  themselves.  This  last  was,  in  fact,  the 
principal  cause  of  their  downfall.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
French  in  1458,  and,  after  shaking  off  diis  yoke,  they  submitted 
voluntarily  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  1464 ;  after  several  changes 
Genoa  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1523.  By 
this  wanton  act  of  the  Spaniards  the  interests  of  all  the  merchants 
of  Europe  were  affected,  so  extensive  was  the  trade  of  this  city. 
It  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  1528,  however, 
by  the  intervention  of  Andre  Doria,  Uberty  and  independence  were 
restored  to  Genoa ;  bat,  availing  himself  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
he  established  an  aristocracy,  against  which  the  people  revolted. 
After  several  conspiracies  and  various  int^nal  and  external  com* 
motions,  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Austrians  in  1 746.  Here 
followed  the  last  straggle  of  the  Genoese  worthy  of  their  ancient 
character ;  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the  Austrians  beyond  all  en< 
durance,  a  trifling  circumstance  led  to  the  expulsion  of  their  op- 
pressors.   A  sergeant,  attempting  to  cane  one  of  the  eitisens^  was 
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resisted ;  the  citizens  rallied  at  the  commotion  which  followed,  and, 
although  they  had  no  arms,  they  used  stones  and  various  missiles, 
filled  the  narrow  streets  and  many  of  the  houses  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Gennans,  and  finally  expelled  them  from  the  city. 
This  was  the  last  glorious  event  in  their  history.  The  events  of 
the  French  revolution  affecting  Grenoa  have  already  been  al- 
luded to. 

The  Dorian  palace  remains ;  some  of  the  ancient  families  still 
have  a  name  in  Genoa ;  her  marble  palaces  and  churches  still 
tower  one  above  another  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  one  mag- 
nificent amphitheatre,  but  the  Ligurian  republic  is  no  more. 
''  The  soul  of  the  city  is  fled."  It  is  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  its  glory  is  departed. 

Our  healdis  have  been  kindly  preserved  and  improved.  We 
start  to-morrow  morning  for  Florence,  which  is  distant  five  days' 
journey,  according  to  the  slow  travelling  of  the  veturino,  which 
carries  us  through,  finding  everything  on  the  road,  for  fifty  firancs 
each,  or  about  ten  dollars. 

My  kind  regards  to  all  friends.  Peace  be  with  you  and  with 
the  churches  of  Christ.  W.  Fxsk. 

On  Tuesday,  January  5,  we  took  our  departure  from  Genoa 
to  Florence. 

Genoa,  as  you  are  aware,  is  called  the  native  city  of  Columbus. 
He  was  bom,  however,  a  little  out  of  the  city,  where  his  paternal 
house  is  still  standing ;  to  our  regret,  our  time  and  circumstances 
did  not  permit  us  to  visit  it. 

The  gardens  and  orchards  of  the  sloping  hills  and  sunny  vales 
which  we  passed  the  first  few  miles  out  of  Genoa  were  yellow 
with  the  golden  orange  and  citron.  This,  being  the  first  scene  of 
the  kind  we  had  seen,  had  novelty  as  well  as  its  own  rich  beauty  to 
recommend  it.  Here  also,  in  great  abundance,  far  up  the  mount- 
ains, even  in  most  cases  to  their  very  tops,  the  ever*green  dive 
spreads  out  its  branches,  laden,  just  at  this  moment,  with  ripe 
firuit.  Each  of  these  mountains  might  be  called  Mount  Olivet^ 
for  their  entire  slopes,  in  most  cases,  were  terraced,  cultivated, 
and  planted  with  the  olive.  Fig-trees,  too,  were  firequent,  but 
**  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,**  nay,  nor  yet  of  fig-leaves,  and  the 
tree  in  its  undress  is  not  interesting,  except  in  its  associations. 
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Its  branches  are  crooked,  dumsj,  and  terminating  so  snddenlyy 
and  in  such  large  blunt  stems,  that  you  may  say  of  it,  what  can  be 
said  of  few  other  trees,  it  has  no  twigs. 

In  addkicm  to  the  interesting  foUage  and  fruits  of  these  mount- 
ains, they  axe  spotted  with  isolated  dwellings,  with  clustering  vil- 
lages, with  churches  and  castles,  to  their  very  summits ;  and  these 
summits  themselves,  in  numerous  instances,  capped  with  fortresses 
and  towers.  The  mountain  scene  also  is  infinitely  varied,  by 
reason  of  the  sea  in  its  various  bays  and  indentures  upon  the 
coast.  At  one  time  it  throws  in  its  watery  arm,  as  if  exulting  in 
its  power  to  invade  the  possessions  of  terra  firman  and  subjugate 
the  land  to  its  watery  d<Hninion ;  and  at  another  time  retreating 
before  a  jutting  promontory  of  the  mountain,  which  comes  down 
upon  the  domains  of  the  viratery  god  with  abrupt  and  frowning 
aspect,  threatening,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  take  possession  of 
a  part  of  his  kingdom  by  colonial  avalanche.  These  firequent 
processions  and  recessions  of  the  land  and  water,  in  their  apparent 
strife  for  dominion,  add  nothing  to  the  facilities  of  the  traveller's 
aduancement^  however  much  they  may  vaiy  and  beautify  the 
scenery.  It  is,  in  point  of  direct  advancement,  like  travelling  up 
the  doubling  galleries  of  the  Alpine  roads ;  for,  after  travelling  most 
of  the  day,  you  look  back  upon  Genoa,  and  find  it  still  in  your 
own  neighbourhood.  Of  the  city,  and  of  the  entire  coast,  studded 
with  villages  and  indented  with  bays,  and  of  the  mountains,  clothed 
with  oUves  and  sprinkled  with  dwellings,  you  have  an  elegant  view 
as  you  look  back  through  one  of  the  three  grottoes  that  you  pass 
on  the  first  day's  journey  from  Genoa.  The  first  of  these  grottoes 
is  cut  through  under  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  avoid  going  over 
it,  and  is  much  shorter  than  the  grotto  of  the  Echelles  before  spoken 
of ;  it  is  also  arched  with  masonry,  which  renders  it  less  rustic 
and  imposing  than  the  Alpine  grotto.  The  other  two  are  near 
each  other,  and  are  cut  through  the  side  of  the  mountain  as  it 
hangs  over  the  sea.  It  seems  as  easy  to  cut  the  road  inside  of  the 
surface  as  to  cut  it  through  on  the  outside  and  build  the  necessary 
protections  against  the  precipice;  and,  in  addition,  the  danger  and 
obstruction  of  avalanches  are  in  this  way  avoided. 

At  length  we  once  more  descended  to  the  seashore,  along  which 
we  passed  two  or  three  miles,  the  most  of  the  way  bordered  on  the 
water  side  by  the  flowering  aloe,  that  lives  and  grows  for  a  cen« 
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tiiryonlytimtitmayUoMomtodie;  and,  on  the  other  side,  by  liigli 
perpendicalar  precipices,  to  Seetri,  the  ancient  SegeaCe.  Hers 
we  took  lodgings  for  the  night  in  the  HoUl  de  la  BMe  Europe^ 
a  house  of  no  great  claims,  whatever  maj  be  ito  pretensieiis. 
One  of  our  company  was  so  displeased  with  the  wine,  that,  on 
leaving,  he  offered  the  landlord  te  be  at  the  eipense  of  repainting 
his  sign  if  he  would  have  it  painted  with  Ae  appropriate  name 
of  the  Hotel  de  Vm^igre  (Vinegar).  There  are,  however,  move 
than  one  Hotel  de  Vin-aigre  in  IVance  and  Italy ;  for,  altboogh 
they  are  imbowered  with  vines  which  yield  the  finest  of  grapes, 
yet  they  mannfacture  the  wine  so  badly  that  it  is  often  miserable. 
The  next  day  we  ascended  the  Braeeo,  said  to  be  ene  of  the 
loftiest  passages  of  the  Apennines.  Much  of  the  way  the  road, 
which  is  as  fine  as  can  be  conceived  of,  being  hard  nad  smooth, 
and  of  gradual  ascent,  is  hewn  in  the  sides  of  momtaiMc^maible 
and  slate,  and  carried  by  magnificent  g^eries  over  what  seem  to 
be  impassable  eminences.  What  will  net  the  industiy  and  perse- 
verance of  man  accomplish  ?  One  gazes  at  these  siapendoos  sta- 
gings up  and  down  diese  barriers  of  the  world,  at  a  loss  which  most 
to  admire,  the  power  that  ^  Ossa  on  Pelion  piled,**  or  the  Heaven- 
inspired  enterprise  by  which  these  pigmies  of  the  earth  constmet 
their  thoroughfares  over  these  desolate  and  cloud-oappedmonntains. 
I  say  cloud-capped  mountains ;  but  perhaps  I  should  have  said, 
rather,  the  cloud-girded  or  cloud-mantled  mountains ;  for  our  obser- 
vation led  us  to  conclude  that  these  mountains  often^r  wore  the 
clouds  around  the  waist  as  a  zone,  or  around  the  shouMen  as  a 
mantle,  than  over  the  head  as  a  crown.  At  first  we  were  dis- 
posed to  regret  that  we  made  this  pass  in  a  foggy  nonraig,  as  it 
interrupted  our  distant  view,  and  dinnnished  the  interest  of  the 
passage ;  but  we  afterward  found  that  this  loss  was  more  than 
compensated  in  another  way.  We  kept  rising  until  we  penetrated 
die  misty  veil,  and  found  it  no  poetic  fiction  that  mountains  might 
**  wear  sunshine  on  their  brow,  while  tempests  waste  their  fury  at 
their  feet."  The  mountain  top  was  bright,  the  cloud  hung  midway 
in  the  air  below  us,  and  such  an  exhibition  was  made  to  our  de- 
lighted vision  as  neither  poet  nor  painter  has  ever  delineated.  It 
was  not  a  sea  of  glass,  nor  yet  of  water,  and  still  we  could  make 
nothing  of  it  but  a  sea,  an  unruffled,  distant  sea,  somewhat  blanched 
by  a  low  mist  hovering  over  the  even  surface,  softening  the  light 
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of  tke  8im  into  a  mfld  whiteness,  and  checking  die  intenseness  <A 
the  reflected  rajs.  There,  too,  were  the  islandsy  for  so  the  molm^ 
«  tops,  which  occasionally  lose  aboTO  the  soi^Mre,  iq[»peared,  and 
thsie  were  the  bays,  and  evvn  nrers  of  that  sea,  winding  up  be- 
tween the  distant  hei^iu.  And  the  depths  below !  Here  ima* 
giaacion  had  full-play.  .  How  deep  might  be  the  nb^nubian  csTems 
ia  that  white  sea,  over  which  we  hung  on  our  mountain  galleries, 
who  could  tell  ?  But  the  lowest  of  tbeaa  we  weve  destined  to 
fathom,  not  by  plummet  and  line,  but  in  our  own  proper  persons. 
In  our  descent  we  left  the  region  of  light,  {dunged  into  the  sea  (tf 
mist,  and,  after  hours  of  descent,  found  ourselTcs  wtdertieidk  in- 
sSsad  of  abooe  the  fairy  sea;  its  daik  side  hung  over  us,  excluding 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  having,  previour  to  our  descent,  TOCoidii^  to 
appearances,  moistened  the  earth  with  a  gentle  shower.  Here  We 
bieakCssted,  at  1  P.  M.,  at  a  Tillage  called  Borghetto;  thence 
over  another  mountain  to  La  Speaia,  to  lodge. 

Witlaont,  however,  thring  the  reader  with  dry  detail  ni  each 
day's  labour  and  travel,  I  will  conduct  him  to  Florence  in  much 
less  time  dian  it  took  us  to  accomplish  the  course ;  not,  however, 
without  mentioning  one  at  two  incidents  ot  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  In  passing  thus  far  from  Pont  de  BeauvoisiHy  on  the 
line  between  France  and  Savoy,  we  had  travelled  all  the  way 
through  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  thtis  making  the 
entire  tour  of  his  dominions,  I  might  almost  say,  from  eastto  westi 
and  from  north  to  south,  travelling  in  it,  small  as  it  is,  between 
four  and  five  hundred  miles.  But  now  we  were  destined  to  pass 
through  two  other  sovereignties  before  we  reached  the  empire  of 
the  Giand«duke  of  Tuscany,  those  of  Modena  and  Lucca.  We 
were  to  pass  through  but  a  comer  of  Modena,  but  enough  of  it  for 
the  puissant  monarch  to  show  his  power  over  unarmed  and  defence- 
less travellers.  At  the  line,  not  only  were  our  passports  demanded, 
according  to  custom,  but  we  were  also  required  to  present  our 
carte  de  sanite — our  bill  of  health.  We  had  none.  ''  You  cannot 
paM."  Remonstrance  was  useless ;  we  had  to  go  back  five  miles  to 
Sarsana,  where,  by  buying  a  dinner  of  the  landlord,  and  paying  his 
lacquey  de  place  six  or  seven  pauls,  they  procured  for  us  from  the 
pdice-offieers  of  the  town  (who,  by-the-way,  neither  by  themselves 
or  by  the  medical  board,  felt  our  pulse  nor  saw  our  faces)  a  cer- 
13  T 
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tificftte  that  we  were  in  good  health,  and  firee  from  die  infection 
of  any  contagious  disease.  With  this  humbug  we  went  back, 
when,  after  plumbing  our  baggage  without  looking  at  it,  another 
fee  of  a  few  pauls  gained  us  a  passage  through  the  plantation  of 
the  Grand-duke  of  Modena !  This  is  the  only  obstruction,  on  the 
ground  of  health  regulations,  that  we  have  met  with;  and  whether 
this  was  anything  more  than  a  omcerted  scheme  to  get  a  few 
pauls  out  of  us,  I  am  unable  to  say.  One  thing  is  very  clear  in 
my  mind,  and  that  is,  that  this  whole  business  of  examining  pass* 
ports  and  baggage,  and  the  like,  is  but  a  miserable,  despicable  device 
of  these  petty  governments  to  support  their  half-starved  emissaries. 
In  traveUing  from  Paris  to  Florence,  including  the  two  places,  my 
passport  has  received  twenty-four  official  endorsements,  and  it  has 
been  examined,  I  think,  a  still  greater  number  of  times  vrithout 
being  stamped.  Sometimes  it  is  done  gratuitously,  but  in  most  in- 
stances custom,  if  not  law,  requires  a  fee  for  proving  to  your  jailer, 
as  you  enter  his  prison-house  (for  so  all  these  military  governments 
have  been  appropriately  called),  by  official  documents,  thtft  you 
are  an  honest  man ;  and  you  are  not  only  to  prove  it  when  you 
enter  the  kingdom,  but  you  must  prove  it  over  and  over  again. 
When  you  enter  a  city,  your  name,  the  gate,  and  hour  of  passing- 
it,  must  all  be  entered ;  and  when  you  leave  the  same  ceremony 
must  be  gone  through  with ;  and  if,  through  ignorance  or  other- 
wise, you  happen  to  fail  of  getting  all  the  signatures  at  any  place, 
you  are  sent  back  without  ceremony,  perhaps  scores  of  miles ; 
nay,  you  may  think  yourself  well  off  if  you  escape  thus.  One 
of  our  countrymen  recorded,  b  one  of  those  public  books  kept  in 
almost  every  hotel  in  this  country  in  which  travellers  vmte  their 
names  and  their  commendations  of  the  house,  that,  for  one  of  these 
mistakes  in  obtaining  a  proper  signature,  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
ducted away  as  a  prisoner;  and,  after  much  delay  and  expense, 
succeeded  in  obtaming  his  liberty  by  applying  to  higher  authority. 
The  traveller  will  meet  with  nothing  more  annoying  than  these  in- 
terruptions; and  the  more  insignificant  the  petty  state  through 
which  he  passes,  the  more  he  is  harassed  by  these  public  robbers. 
The  entire  system  is  an  oMtrage  upon  civilissed  society,  and  ought  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  international  negotiation,  until  this  refinement 
on  feudal  tyranny  shall  be  banished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  France 
vnll  see  the  proprie^  of  shaking  off  this  mean,  despicable,  sua- 
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piciouSy  goih-con^icting  practice,  and  set  a  noble  example  of  re 
fonn  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  As  I  am  now  in  the  spirit 
of  oenaplainingy  I  will  say  a  word  respecting  our  own  goyemmeat 
as  connected  with  this  system.  As  things  now  are,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  our  consuls,  in  different  places,  to  vise  or  endorse 
the  passports,  and  for  this  they  are  obliged  to  charge  the  poor  trav- 
eller two  dollars  each ;  I  say  obliged^  for  this,  in  some  instances, 
is  all  the  compensation  the  consul  gets  for  his  official  services. 
He  is  obliged  to  pay  every  attention  to  his  fellow-citizens  (or  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  consul  is  not  always  aurfel' 
2ouM»tur«nX  and  for  all  this  official  protection,  protection  thai 
government  owes  its  citizens,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  he  is 
obliged,  much  to  his  own  mortification,  to  charge  for  the  signa- 
ture of  Us  name  a  paltry  fee.  He  is  unable  frequently  to  con- 
ceal his  mortification  when  exacting  this  fee.  This  is  a  shame  to 
the  American  government.  With  an  overflowing  treasury,  by 
which  she  might  allow  a  fair  compensation  to  all  her  officers,  she 
nevertheless  sends  her  agents  abroad  to  unite  with  and  keep  in 
countenance  the  execrable  policy  of  other  governments,  by  picking 
the  pocket  of  every  passing  traveller.  Who  will  see  to  ^is  thing, 
and  correct  our  beggariy  policy  in  this  matter  ? 

The  custcMn-house  regulations  have  more  plausibility  for  their 
existence  than  this  passport  system,  and  yet  they  axe  executed 
with  fieur  less  exactness.  Any  man  may  buy  his  peace  of  the  officer 
of  customs  for  a  few  pauls.  Our  trunks  were  not  opened  by  an 
officer  fiK>iti  the  French  line  to  Florence,  although  we  travelled 
throng  three  savereigfOies  and  entered  a  fourth.  Indeed,  the  of- 
ficers did  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  that  for  two,  three,  or  four  pauls, 
as  the  case  mi^t  be,  we  might  pass  unmolested ;  otherwise  we 
must  be  delayed,  perhaps  one  or  two  hours,  and  have  our  baggage 
unpacked  and  rummaged,  and  even  then  they  would  be  very  sure 
to  light  on  a  book,  or  some  trifle  by  whidi  they  would  still  exact 
their  fee. 

Lucca,  which  was  the  next  empire  we  passed  after  Modena,  is 
a  miserable  place ;  not  that  &e  soil  is  poor,  for  this  is  rich  and 
fertile  all  the  way  firom  Sarsana  to  Florence ;  but  the  inhaUtants 
look  wretched,  and  seem  to  be  subjected  to  great  hardships  for  a 
miserable  existence.  What  can  it  mean,  that  here  is  a  land  like 
die  garden  of  Eden,  and  yet  teeming  with  such  a  wretched  popular 
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tion  ?  There  is  guilt  somewhere.  Who  has  ukea  the  breed  from 
the  poor,  and  filled  the  laud  with  beggary  and  squalid  porcstj  ? 
I^t  those  concerned  see  to  it»  for  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 
Beggars  constantly  assailed  us  in  the  public  road*  and  many  othen 
looked  as  though  they  might  with  propriety  be  Aunished  with  a 
cartedelapauvreteioheg.  One  special  exhibition  met  us  frequendy 
in  this  ride.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold  for  Italy,  so  that 
the  streams  were  fireezing  at  the  ed^s,  and  the  still  ponds  of 
water  were  froaen  over ;  Uie  wind  was  cold  and  piercing,  and  yet 
the  females  were  everywhere,  almost,  on  the  road,  washing  in  the 
cold  streaans ;  scores  of  them  might  be  seen  standing  in  the  rmming 
water  up  to  their  knees,  remaining  probably  for  hours  in  this  sit* 
nation.  I  had  seen  the  poor  women  of  France  washing  in  the 
Seine,  in  a  cold  winter  day,  reaching  over  the  sides  of  long 
'scows,  fitted  up  with  a  roof  and  moored  in  the  stream  for  die  pur* 
pose,  and  this  I  thought  was  at  least  uncomfortaUe ;  but  to  be 
iurnisd  into  the  stream  feet  and  hands,  at  this  inclement  season, 
appeared  unsafe,  if  not  insupportable.  It  is  not  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  to  wash  in  warm  water,  and  there 
is  for  this  a  very  good  reason ;  they  cannot  afiord  fuel  to  heat  it, 
and  therefore  they  wash  in  the  rivers  and  brooks.  These  poor 
creatures,  after  washing  all  day  in  this  situation,  and  after  wring- 
ing out  their  clothes,  and  cairying  them  home  in  a  tub  upon  tb^ 
heads,  some  of  them,  peifaaps,  a  mile  up  a  steep  mountain,  haw 
no  fire  to  sit  down  by,  and  spend  a  winter  evening  in  thawing  the 
rheumatism  out  of  their  chilled  and  almost  firosea  limbs.  They 
have  a  stone  hoyel,  perhaps ;  oh,  how  many  of  these  wretched* 
cheerless  lodgee  have  I  8een--i0  stone  hovel !  The  lower  story 
ia  a  stable  for  the  cow  or  the  donkey,  if  they  have  one,  smrounded 
and  filled  with  filth  at  any  rate,  and  the  upper  story  covered  with 
rough  flat  stones,  floored  with  the  same,  without  fire,  without  glass 
windows,  and  filled  with  dirty,  ragged  childien. 

In  the  city  of  Lucca,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  we  were  surrounded  with  beggars ;  and,  wherever  we 
went,  were  watched  and  followed  by  soUiers  and  spies,  who 
seemed  suspictous  that  we  had  come  to  take  away  their  place  and 
nation.  If  we  went  into  a  diuxch,  they  would  enter  and  kneel 
near  us,  but  were  watching  us  rather  than  saying  their  prayers  ; 
if  we  went  into  the  stieet,  they  followed  ua  thither;  and  if  ws 


wilked  aboat  the  town,  they  followed  us  still.  In  short,  we  were 
glad  to  lemye  this  ancient  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  honouredt 
in  the  days  of  Jidius  Cttsar,  with  his  taking  np  his  winter^uarters 
there ;  and  thither  most  of  the  Roman  nobih^  came  to  visit  him, 
insomuch  that  there  were  said  to  have  been  two  hundred  Roman 
senators  in  the  city  at  one  time.  Subsequently,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies, it  was  a  free  city,  and  had  ^^Idbertai*  inscribed  upon  its 
gates.  But  the  name  has  been  efhced,  and  the  thmg  itsdf  lost. 
Upon  her  gates  Ichabod  should  now  be  inscribed,  for  her  glory  is 
departed* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

To  Profaator  D.D.  Wheden,  of  Um  Weolflytti UniiwRiity. 
Mr  nSAR  P&0PB880R, 

On  entering  Florence  we  found  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  de  YUU 
de  LondreSf  an  excellent  house,  and  reasonable  in  price.  The 
next  day  was  Sabbadi,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  Psrotestant  wor- 
ship in  English.  A  doorkeeper  requested  a  fee  of  three  pauls 
for  each  seat ;  a  fee  which,  however  revolting  the  charge  might 
seem  at  first,  we,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  paid  most  cheerfully, 
and  were  glad  in  this  way  to  contribute  our  mite  towards  the  sup* 
port  of  divine  worship,  for  English  and  American  Protestants,  in  the 
heart  of  a  Cadiolic  country.  That  such  worship  is  permitted  in 
these  states  is  a  triumph  over  old  prejudices  which  augurs  well 
of  the  future ;  especially  when  I  add  that,  not  only  in  Enj^ish, 
but  in  Italian  also,  Protestant  worship  is  maintained  here  in  Flor- 
ence. We  found,  also,  Protestant  service  in  Genoa ;  and  it  is 
held,  we  were  informed,  in  the  other  principd  cities  of  Tuscany, 
as  well  as  in  Naples,  and  Rome  itself. 

We  devoted  the  following  week  to  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  in 
this  interestmg  city,  sometimes  styled  the  Athens  of  Italy.  I  say 
interesting^  but  not  for  what  the  city  is  so  much  as  for  what  it 
contains.*    The  general  character  of  the  city,  like  odier  Italian 

•  Them  i*  mach  of  tklorieal  mterMt  connoetod  wifth  tha  taiioaa  paluti,  Ac.  of 
flomice;bQt  an  alfauMii  iMm  to  thoM  wooU  be  tadioas,  sod,  for  my  puipoie, 
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cttiei,  11  not  very  pleasani ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  Taaamm 
high,  wliich  renders  the  rooms  dark ;  and,  as  if  eager  to  shat  out 
what  little  light  there  is,  it  is  usual  to  extend  the  eaves,  or  jet  of 
the  roofs  out  four  or  six  feet  from  the  wall.  This,  in  a  narrow 
street,  almost  brings  the  opposite  eaves  together*  This  practice 
of  narrow  streets,  high  houses,  and  projecting  roofs,  appears  to 
be  common  throughout  Italy;  and,  although  it  transforms  their 
bouses  into  gloomy  prisons,  and  seems,  to  a  resident  in  a  more 
northezn  and  healthy  climate,  an  outrage  upon  all  taste  and  pro- 
priety, yet  in  this  climate  it  has  its  advantages.  The  houses  in 
summer  are  much  more  comfortable,  and,  so  far  as  the  malaria  is 
concerned,  much  more  healthy,  for  they  interrupt  the  death-bear- 
ing vapour,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  from  its  fatal  contact.  In 
winter,  also,  the  tramontane  winds,  which  are  piercing  and  un- 
healthy, are  measurably  shut  out.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
kinds  of  diseases  are  greatly  aggravated  by  these  close,  pent-up, 
dirty  cities ;  the  cholera,  for  instance.  It  is  on  this  account,  in 
part,  doubtless,  that  this  latter  disorder  was  so  fisital  in  Genoa  and 
some  other  Italian  cities  the  past  season.  Indeed,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  Florence  can  escape  being  visited  with  frequent  conta- 
gious  epidenxics.  Every  warm  day  while  we  were  there  a  most 
offensive  efihivia  saluted  our  olfactory  nerves  as  we  walked  the 
streets ;  and,  if  the  smell  was  not  sufficient  to  make  one's  stomach 
heave,  the  sight  of  the  eye,  one  would  think,  might  produce  that 
effect;  all  kinds  of  nuisances  are  committed  in  the  street,  and  that 
in  open  day,  without  any  apparent  shame  or  attempt  at  conceal* 
menu  One  cai^iot  but  laugh  at  his  own  misconceptions,  when 
the  sober  reality  dissipates  the  delusions  with  which  poesy  and 
romance  have  invested  Italy.  He  comes  with  an  imagination 
glowing  with  blue  skies,  and  spicy  breezes,  and  ambrosial  sweets, 
and  he  finds  his  room  so  dark  at  midday,  frequently,  that  he  needs 
a  lamp^  and  the  air  around  him  highly  impregnated^  it  is  true,  but 
with  anything  rather  than  an  agreeable  fragrance.  I  speak  now 
of  the  cities  and  villages.  Well  may  one  writer  have  said  that 
Cloacinoy  the  ancient  Roman  goddess  of  cleanliness,  or  rather  of 
filth  and  odour,  had  fled  the  country,  and  taken  up  her  residence 
#t  the  North ;  he  says,  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel ;  but 

lay  one  wiahinff  details  of  thii  kind  will  find  tliam  ipnn  out  to  their  hearths  coatont  in 
UdyMoigatfeltalf. 
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I  would  say,  the  oAcr  tide  of  the  Atlantic  ;*  far  although  tho 
dties  of  ED^and  hate  not  generally  so  much  of  the  tnoUcifetume 
kind  of  dirt  that  abounds  in  Italian  cities,  stiU  my  obeenrataon 
thus  fnr  has  inclined  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  English  cities 
bear  no  comparison  with  onis  for  cleanliness.  I  think,  however, 
in  England,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  s<m1  and  the  atmosphere  thao 
of  the  people. 

Florence  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  six  miles  in  ciicnmfer- 
ence,  contains  about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Tuscany  (which  was  the  ancient  EtmriaX  and  the  residence 
of  the  grand-duke.  It  isdivided  into  two  parts  hj  the  rirer  AnKv 
«Y<er  which  are  four  Toy  good  bridges.  It  contains  Tariods 
churches,  palaces,  piaisas,  and  public  statues,  which  are  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  a  trareUer,  but  which,  if  described  in  detail,  wouldt 
at  best,  be  a  dry  story,  unless  one  had  a  greater  skill  at  this  kind 
of  delineation  than  I  have.  A  general  notice,  howererf  <rf  what 
is  most  interesting,  caimot  fail  to  be  desirable ;  and  if  but  tolerably 
executed,  must,  (o  one  unacquainted,  be  interesting. 

The  Royal  OaUery.  This  is  a  collection  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ings,  ancient  and  modem,  made  by  the  successire  sovereigns  of 
Tuscany,  and  especially  by  the  Medici  family.  The  ]»riDces  di 
this  family,  who  appear  to  owe  their  first  elcTstion  to  wealth  ac- 
cumulated in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  applied  a  portion  of 
their  vast  means  to  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  of  literature, 
and  to  the  collection  of  the  most  rare  specimens  of  the  ancient 
artists  that  had  survived  the  wreck  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
The  wcAb  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  modem  times,  together 
with  the  antiques,  are  arranged  in  three  long  corridors,  two  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  each,  and  one  of  ninety-seven  feet,  and 
numerous  side  cabinets  and  halls,  making  in  the  whole,  I  think, 
about  twenty-two.  The  ceilings  of  most  of  these  apartments  are 
painted  with  elegant  frescoes  by  the  first  artists.  Here  are  ar- 
ranged ancient  busts  of  the  most  eminent  men ;  here  also  is  a 
gxeat  number  of  ancient  sarcophagi,  statues,  and  bronaes ;  here  are 
medals,  inscriptions,  g^OEis,  Egyptian  antiquities,  vases,  and  paint- 
ings. The  paintings  are  of  all  the  different  schools,  viz.,  Tuscan, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  and  Venetian,  and  are  arranged  in 

*  The  raador  win  bear  in  mind  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  Holland  nor  the  sooth  of  Italy. 
Coin|MirBdwith«hefenMr,oveiliMamiillli3r;  id  eompiwd  with  the  lutar,  tha  citi— 
«CTs 
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separate  cabinets.  Here  are  portndu  of  nearly  three  bundled 
painters,  mostly  executed  by  tbemseWes.  The  cabinet  of  gems 
18  most  splendid,  and  it  seems,  in  the  yarious  ingenious  forms  into 
which  they  have  been  wrought,  that  much  time  of  the  greatest 
artists  has  been  employed  on  these  splendid  baubles.  Millions, 
perhaps,  of  value  are  concentrated  in  this  one  cabinet. 

But  the  great  centre  of  attraction  is  the  cabinet  called  the  Trib- 
une. Here,  among  other  ancient  statues  and  elegant  paintings, 
is  the  famous  Vemua  de  Medici^  that  chef  dfcsuvre  of  art,  die 
beau  ideal  of  beauty,  the  wender  of  the  woiid.  This  statue  was 
found  in  Adrian's  villa  at  Rome,  and  is  very  generally  attiibuted 
to  Praxiteles,  the  Greek  artist,  and,  if  correctly,  it  has  been  in  be- 
ing between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  hundred  yean,  as  Prax- 
iteles flourished  more  than  three  hundred  yean  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  I  This  goddess  has  not  passed  down  the  stream  of  time, 
in  some  of  the  most  troublous  eras  of  lustory,  without  loss.  It 
is  indeed  wonderful  that  she  could  have  escaped  with  only  the 
loss  of  one  arm  and  part  of  the  other,  and  some  small  fractures 
in  other  parts.  These  all,  however,  havo  been  restored  with 
great  care  and  skill,  so  as  not  to  mar  the  general  appearance  of 
the  statue ;  though,  periiaps,  the  restorations  are  not  equal  to  the 
original.  The  position  is  modest,  if  a  female  figure  in  a  state 
of  perfect  nudity  can  have  that  epithet  applied  to  it,  and  the 
body  and  limbs  are  most  beautifully  fashioned ;  but  the  head  is 
too  small,  and  phrenologists  say  she  has  every  indication  of 
being  a  fool.  Although  I  have  no  great  faith  in  phrenology,  I 
must  confess  there  is  nothing  in  the  countenance  or  head  of 
this  Venus  that  would  lead  me  to  admire  her  if  she  was  flesh 
and  blood ;  as  a  work  of  art,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  admi- 
rable. This  woukl  accord  with  my  own  judgment ;  and  this  I 
must  concede,  at  any  rate,  because  all  the  world  have  so  decided. 
I  confess  I  am  not  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  statuary  as  some, 
especially  of  imitaticms  of  the  human  frame.  As  forms  dUme  are 
the  province  of  the  sculptor,  he  is  limited  in  his  sphere.  He  can- 
not portray  those  workings  of  the  immortal  mind  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  those  flashings  of  intellectual  fire  in  the  eye,  which  out- 
weigh every  other  visible  attribute  of  the  *^  human  form  divine.** 
However,  I  have  no  objection  to  marble  men  and  women ;  they 
certainly  have  their  interest;  but  l(Hig  may  the  time  be  before 
naked  human  figures  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  American  shores. 
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At  preseMt,  mkk  an  ezliibitioii  woM  not  be  toleraleii ;  and  il  is 
al  tot  one  of  the  objects  that  surprise  us,  that  men  and  women 
ow  ndnf^  togetheri  and  examine,  withont  embarcassmeot,  these 
uadnped  works  <tf  ait :  yet  so  it  is ;  and  American  hMUes,  who^ 
Jihe  the  rest  of  their  sex,  readily  fall  into  the  fashions  c£  times 
and  places,  socb  become  iamiliar  to  such  exhftitions. 

Another  Venus  has  risen  up  at  Florence,  in  modem  dajrs,  from 
the  chisel  of  Canova,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  rinds  the 
antique.  Although  this  Venus  is  not  inHhe  gallery,  hot  in  the 
Palazzo  PiUif  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  yet,  as  these 
two  editions  of  Uie  goddess  of  loTe  are  geoeraUj  spoken  of  to- 
gether, I  will  here  say  that  Canora's  Venus  eridendy  has  the  ad* 
Taotage  of  the  other  in  that  she  has  a  drapery  thrown  aromid 
her,  which,  instead  ofconoeaUng,  rather  heightens  her  charms;  and 
also,  that  she  has,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  a  better  head  and  a 
nobler  countenance ;  but  the  limbs  and  general  fonn  are  in  other 
mpeots  inferior.  But  to  be  <Aly  inferinr  to  die  formes  is  ^reat 
merit;  and  to  be  superior  in  any  respect  is  more  meritorious 
still.  CaaoFawas  agreat  artist,  and  it  may  be  long  be&are  another 
wiH  rise  up  to  fill  his  pUoe. 

In  this  same  Cabinet  oi  the  Tribune  are  Tarions  other  admi 
rable  statues  and  paintings,  such  as  Apollo,  the  Enife-whetter, 
&C.,  of  the  former;  and  of  the  latter,  two  Venuses  by  Titian,  Sl 
Jdm  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  another  St.  John  and  two  other  pictures 
by  Raphael,  and  several  others  by  Rubens,  Vandydc,  ani  other 
.  celebrated  masters.  One  can  form  but  an  imperfect  conceptioB 
of  this  gallery  of  the  arts  until  he  has  seen  it,  or  one  similar. 
Monlhs  mi([^t  be  spent  in  it  without  exhausting  the  subjects. 

Palazzo  PUH.  This  palace  is  so  named  after  a  noble  Floren* 
tine,  who  began  to  build,  but  was  not  able  to  finish  it  Itisnowthe 
palace  of  the  Gran-duc,  who,  howerer,  does  not  reside  here,  but 
has  a  more  domestic  palace  near  by  for  his  fiunily  residence. 
The  building  itself  has  been  compared,  in  its  external  aspect,  toa 
prison ;  but  to  me  it  has  a  grand  and  an  interesting  appearance. 
It  is  an  imposing  structure,  with  a  rusticated  basement,  and  the 
whole  finished  after  the  Fbrentine  style  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  connected  with  beantifbl  gardens,  which  are  laid  out  on  a 
plan  ?ery  different  ficom  the  public  grounds  called  gardens  which 
we  had  seen  in  France.    The  growth  was  principally  shrubbery 
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of  evergreens,  and  hence,  through  the  winter,  it  ig  dressed  in  bean- 
tiful  foliage.  The  day  we  were  in  it  was  remarkably  warm  for 
the  season,  which,  together  with  the  verdant  appearance  of  die 
grounds,  served  to  transport  us  suddenly  from  the* severe  winter 
we  had  been  experiencing  the  preceding  days  into  the  delights  and 
verdure  of  summer.  The  grounds  are  on  a  side  hill,  from  die  * 
upper  part  of  which  we  had  a  most  splendid  view,  not  only  of  the 
city,  but  of  the  environs,  the  neighbouring  villas,  the  lururiant 
plains,  and  the  more  distant  mountains;  a  view  which,  in  our 
country,  would  be  perfect  enchantment,  but  which,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  Italy,  is  here  attended  with  such  associations  as  de- 
tract greatly  from  the  charms  of  vision.  These  plains,  methinks, 
are  rife  vrith  a  beggarly  population ;  and  that  dazzling  array  of 
glowing  white  walls,  throwing  back  the  rays  of  an  Italian  sun,  is 
nothing  but  coarse  stucco,  daubed  upon  coarser  stone  walls  of 
cheerless  and  dirty  edifices. 

But  let  us  go  inside  of  this  palace ;  and  why  should  I  take  the 
reader  within  ?  for  I  cannot  go  round  these  splendid  apartments 
in  my  description.  Through  a  large  suite  of  rooms  the  eye  rests 
continually  on  the  first  paintings  of  the  first  artists ;  such  as  Ra- 
phad,  Rubens,  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Carlo  Dolci,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Guide,  and  numerous  others.  The  best  of  them,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  Mars  escaping  from  the  arms  of  Yenus,  by 
Rubens.  There  are  also  two  or  three  unrivalled  Madonas,  espe 
cially  one  by  Raphael.  One  of  these  rooms,  the  largest,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  in  the  suite,  is  the  most  splendid,  on  the  whole,  that  I 
ever  beheld.  The  ceiling  has  a  magnificent  fresco  painting  of 
Homer's  Council  of  the  Gods,  the  walls  are  entirely  covered  with 
the  most  splendid  paintings,  and.  the  room  set  off  with  elegant 
nuurble  tables,  vrith  mosaic  work  cfpietra  dura.  The  mouldings 
were  gilded,  and  the  wainscoting  of  the  room  was  rich  silk  tapes- 
try, and  all  the  furniture  in  corresponding  style.  One  gazes  vrith 
ceaseless  wonder  at  the  triumphs  of  genius  and  of  art. 

Much  of  interest  is  lost  in  these  galleries  of  Italian  paintings 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  subject:  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  and  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross,  the  Madona,  the 
Holy  Family,  Mary  Magdalen,  John  the  Baptist,  dec,  are  re- 
peated and  rq>eated  until  one  is  weary  of  the  sight.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  artist  himself  is  entitled  to  so  much 
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credit  for  suoceas  in  these  oft-repeated  subjects;  for  he  has 
copies  before  him  from  which,  by  selection  and  combination,  he 
may  make  an  excellent  picture  without  any  originality  of  genius. 
There  is  also  so  much  quaintness  and  fiction  in  many  of  these 
designs,  that  one  cannot  but  be  disgusted.  The  Holy  Family,  for 
instance,  is  generally  painted  with  a  Uttle  boy,  designed  for  Jchn 
the  Baptist;  but  how  he  became  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Joseph  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  Virgin  is  often  gorgeously 
attired ;  sometimes  r^resented.  as  a  queen ;  and,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  whether  in  births,  or  crucifixions,  or  circumcisions 
(for  there  are  a  number  of  these  latter),  there  are  numerous  celes- 
tial beings,  in  the  form  of  cherubs,  peeping  through  the  clouds, 
and  bearing  wreaths  and  crowns.  In  addition  to  the  paintings  in 
these  apartments  there  are  most  costly  and  splendid  mosaic  tables, 
elegant  cloclut  and  cabinets,  and,  finally,  the  Venus  of  Canova  al* 
ready  naentioned. 

Adjoining  the  Pitti  palace  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
This  has  a  nM)8t  splendid  collection  of  anat(«nical  preparations  in 
wax.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  his  work  on  Change  of  Air,  &c.,  that 
although  these  preparations  are  not  "  particularly  correct,"  they 
are  sufficiently  so  for  general  scientific  purposes.  They  are  not 
so  much,  however,  a  collection  of  the  system  diseased  as  of  all 
parts  of  the  healthy  subject,  in  every  possible  aspect  of  dissection, 
and  at  every  possible  age,  before  and  after  birth.  The  spongy 
and  thick-leafed  plants  also,  that  cannot  be  preserved,  are  here  all 
formed  in  wax ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  and  what  excels  all  the 
rest,  is  the  representation  of  the  plague,  which  is  so  perfect  and 
so  horrible,  tlmt  the  sensation  produced  by  looking  at  it  is  exces- 
sively painful.  Here  are  dead  bodies  in  all  the  different  stages 
of  putrefaction,  with  rats,  and  bugs,  and  other  vermin  rioting  upon 
the  unburied  carcasses.  It  is  horribly  true  to  the  life,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  to  the  death.  There  is  also  a  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  .stufied  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles,  with  an  equally  fine 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  petrifactions. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  city, 
is  interesting,  especially  as  it  shows  the  history  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, from  its  rude  character  in  the  twelfth  century  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  To  this  collection  each  of  the  proteges  of  goveniment, 
who  ar^pported  at  Rome  at  the  public  expense,  are  obliged  to 
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ftunish  apicture  for  each  of  die  two y««r8  they  ttetbo9  rapported. 
The  fine  axta  are  cakivated  in  Tuscany  at  the  expense  of  common 
education  and  general  comfort ;  nay,  I  BMiy  say,  al  the  ei^nse  oi 
food  for  the  poor.  The  goTemment  can  do  very  Kctle  for  eoimnon 
schools  or  colleges  even,  but  it  can  send  erery  promisuig  yofimg 
artist  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  twe  years  at  the  poUic  expense, 
and  it  can  build  a  royal  chapel  whieh  costs  miliionsv 

In  the  same  buihhng  with  the  Acadteny  ef  Arts  ia  the  maiiu&c* 
tare  of  pietra  dura^  or  hard  stone.  It  is  a  mosaic,  whiGh,  instead 
ci  being  wrought  and  shaded  wiA  painted  glass,  like  ordinary 
mosaics,  is  wrought  in  a  tablet  of  slate  or  murble,  with  precious 
stones  of  the  natural  colour ;  the  only  nmnufacture  of  the  kind, 
it  is  said,  in  the  world ;  and,  like  Aat  of  the  R^oyal  Grobelin  tapes- 
try in  Paris,  it  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
artists  are  allowed  to  woik  for  no  one  else.  This  seemv  a  hard 
case  too,  for  the  poor  fellows  only  receive,  we  were  informed,  a 
half  a  crown  a  day  for  labouring  at  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
arts  in  the  worid^  widiout  the  most  distant  hope  of  promotion,  or 
even  the  slightest  public  reputation.  So  much  for  absolute  au« 
thority.    This  is  state  slavery. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  work  is  to  match  the  stones  with 
the  requisite  shades.  To  this  end  all  the  variegated  colours  of 
the  most  beautiful  stones  and  gems  are  procured  and  arranged  for 
the  use  of  the  artist  To  give  some  idea  of  the  expense  of  this 
kind  of  manufacture ;  one  table,  which-was  pointed  out  to  us,  and 
which  was  nearly  finished  for  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel,  had 
employed  twelve  persons  for  eight  years,  and  would  cost  twenty 
thousand  crowns.  Indeed,  a  great  portion  of  the  industry  of  this 
manufacture  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  devoted  to  this 
chapel,  generally  called  the  Ghapel  of  the  Medici.  Hence,  in 
this  connexion,  it  may  be  in  place  to  speak  of  diis  chapel.  It  is 
designed  not  so  much  for  a  place  of  worship  as  for  a  public  mon- 
ument. It  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  still  far  from  being  completed.  Three  hundred 
workmen  were  at  one  time  employed  upon  it.  It  is  an  octagon 
figure,  and  is  literally  encased  with  marble  and  precious  stones, 
and  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  the  Flor- 
entine mosaic.  It  is  thus  that  for  mere  purposes  of  pride  and 
show  princes  empoverish  their  subjectSy  and  so  exhaust  the  re- 
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I  of  the  toaatajf  that  diqr  hxm  no  meaas  of  aDoriatiiig  tbo 
•affeiings  or  enlighteiiii^  ibe  ignocanoe  of  thw  subjecte, 

Bui  I  haston  to  glance  at  one  or  two  other  aobiects,  and  learo 
Florence^  for  I  feel  that  I  have  delajfed  here  abeady  too  long. 
The  Cathedral,  or  i)iioflio^  a  laaieetk:  biiiUing»  was  fin^ 
said  to  be  four  handled  and  twentjr-eix  Paiis  feet  in  length.  He 
buiUuig  ia  cased  externally  by  white  and  black  polished  maiUe, 
and  beside  it  is  a  Ccwytntfe,  or  tower  of  a  qnadnngnlar  forai,  two 
hundred  and  o^hty  Paris  feet  in  hei^tt,  of  Uack  and  red  polished 
maiUe.  It  is  counted  the  finest  in  Italy,  but  to  me  both  edifices 
hare  a  TOiy  «iiiaint  q^ieaiance ;  nefeitheiess,  they  are  magpufi- 
cent.  The  B^itistiy,  in  the  ssom  groap^  couesponJs  with  the 
DDomo  and  the  Campinile,  and  is  covered  with  a  dome*  The 
doors  are  of  bronse,  and  are  so  fine  that  MirharJ  Ai^elo  said 
'^theydesenredto  have  been  the  gales  of  paradise." 

The  CMera  dt  8^.  Croce,  or  Cknrch  of  the  Holy  Cress,  is  poitie* 
nlaily  interestiog  for  the  tombs  ci  the  great  mm  who  are  bnried  in 
it  First  and  finemost  is  that  of  Michael  Angeh>  himssli;  one  of 
the  snblimest  geniuses  of  his  or  any  age,  and  a  noUe  ^'*«mifti*n  fiv 
the  indqiendenoe  of  his  coontiy.  He  died  at  Rome  in  Ififii^  in 
the  ei^ty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  bat  his  body  was  removed  to 
Florence  and  boned  here.  Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  Alficri,  the 
gBBst  Italian  tngedian,  who  left  his  native  coontry,  Piedaaont,  in 
disgust  at  the  aibitrary  character  of  the  government,  and  vrent  to 
Florence  to  live  and  die;  this  is  by  Canova.  Here  also  is  the 
tooib  of  MnchiaveUi,  whose  memory  is  hoooored,  ahhoagh  all 
kinds  of  opprobiam  have  been  heaped  apon  him,  until  MackimoeU 
lion  fdticy  has  come  to  be  an  epithet  of  proveifaial  rqiroadL* 
Here,  too,  is  a  monument  of  CralOeo,  the  great  astronomer,  vrfao 
was  at  first  buried  in  unconsecreted  ground  becanse  a  superrti- 
tious  age  thought  his  philosophical  discoveries  savoared  of  heresy ! 
And  here  is  a  monument  of  Dante,  the  fiuher  of  Italian  poetiy  and 
the  great  advocate  of  Italian  liberty.  All  these,  and  many  othere 
idiich  I  cannot  mention,  have  splendid  monoments,  some  of  them 

^  ICadihiveDi  diitiiigDidied  hintidf  moie  than  onee  m  oppnatinn  to  the  Ifaficgm  tyr» 
anf.   Tfa»hiaaglAliimtDtlietortiiieiDOiieBalHiee,«idlaft  bnloU 
nddiBiD  powtj;  and  yet,  in  his  wodk  caOed  «  The  Prince,"  he  is  aeeoMd  of  fcrow^ 
ii^tfmmy.MidiednciiigUtoadieboUceledence!    GiantiL    Bat  why  did  he  write  it  f 
Wm  tt  not  Ik  icMOM  end  to  jmipoMe  thet  moie  property  Arw  hie  ehhflnwwe  otf  tyiM^ 

mher  th»  hii  apprabatioii  «f  ii  ? 
14 
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designed  by  the  first  masters.  It  is  a  rich  feast  to  visit  soch  a 
church  as  this ;  there  is  something  in  the  association  with  the 
mighty  dead,  whose  names  have  somided  over  the  earth,  and 
whose  imniortal  genius  has  contributed  to  elevate  the  human 
race,  that  far  excels  any  other  monuments,  however  splendid. 
It  is  but  their  ashes  that  slumber  here,  we  grant ;  but  there  is 
a  propriety  in  honouring  them,  and  treating  their  remains  with 
respect.  Who  can  gaze  upon  the  tombs  of  such  men,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  mausoleum  itself,  without  strong 
emotions  ?  It  is  this  feeling  of  our  nature  which,  carried  to  ex- 
cess, has  led  to  that  siiperstitious  and  idolatrous  veneration  for 
relics  and  images  so  common  in  Catholic  countries ;  and  it  is 
the  excessive  cultivation  of  this  principle  that  makes  the  Italians 
more  tenacious  than  perhaps  any  other  people  of  the  remains  and 
ashes  of  their  great  men.  Although,  in  their  lifetime,  their  Pe- 
trarchs,  and  Dantes,  and  Boccaccios,  and  Machiavellis,  and  Gali- 
leos were  persecuted,  banished,  and  tortured,  yet  the  tyranny, 
the  caprice,  or  the  bigotry  which  led  to  this  passes  away  with  the 
age,  and  the  inamortal  geniuses  that  have  shone  forth  in  their  works 
brighten  after  their  death,  until  rival  cities,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  discarding  the  living,  are  ready  to  claim  the  honour  of 
affording  a  resting-place  for  the  dead,  and  of  enforcing  that  daim, 
as  they  have  sometimes  done,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  national 
war.  Abused,  however,  as  this  is — as  what  law  of  our  nature 
may  not  be  abused? — still,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  veneration  for 
whatever  has  been  associated  with  such  minds,  and  especially  for 
their  mortal  remains,  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  has  a  tendency  both  to  improve  the  heart  and  to 
encourage  genius. 

During  our  stay^at  Florence  I  made  such  inquiries  as  time  and 
circumstances  would  permit  into  the  state  of  education  in  Tus- 
cany, and  I  am  sorry  to  be  able  to  make  but  a  poor  report  for  this 
important  cause  in  this  Athens  of  Italy.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  since  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction  was  introduced 
here  by  some  of  the  Tuscan  nobility ;  it  has  not  advanced,  I  be- 
hove, beyond  a  school  or  two  in  some  of  the  principal  cities.  In 
Florence  there  is  one  school  of  about  two  hundred  boys.  This  is 
particularly  patronised  by  a  young  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Tor- 
rigiani.    He  is  a  commendable  instance  of  a  young  nobleman's  de- 
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fodng  himself  assiduously  to  the  cause  of  education  in  a  country 
where  die  goyemment  looks  on  with  apathy,  and  sometimes  with 
jealousy;  where  but  comparatively  few  of  the  men  of  standing 
and  ability  are  active,  and  where  the  ignonmce  and  degradation 
of  the  poor  imperiously  claim  commiseration  and  aid.  I  visited 
this  Florentine  school,  and  met  the  marquis  there,  encouraging  by 
his  presence  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  school  is  exercised 
in  reading,  writin|^  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  music.  On  my  ex- 
pressing surprise  that  geography  was  not  taught,  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  it  was  feared,  by  giving  these  boys  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world,  their  ambition  might  be  excited  to  raise 
them  above  their  station ! !  What  an  argument !  The  very  es- 
sence of  aristocracy,  legitimate  and  heredttary.*  I  took  it  to  be 
the  objection,  not  of  those  who  particularly  patronised  the  school, 
but  of  the  government ;  the  government,  it  is  true,  was  not  namedf 
for  the  Italians  speak  with  great  caution  on  any  subject  that  re- 
lates to  government  influence,  especially  to  strangers.t 

The  boys  of  this  school  were  bright,  active-looking  children, 
more  so,  I  think,  than  the  same  number,  promiscuously  collected, 
from  the  Icfwest  classes  of  our  great  cities.  One  only  leading 
physical  defect  was  noticed,  that  of  sore  eyes ;  a  very  prevailing 
disease  in  Florence. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  PisK. 

*  Thepnocsptoof  societvlMie^gttBenny^aeeiiittotieyUMteveiyiaie  nnut  keep  hk 
own  kteL  An  illiutitttian  of  tlu8  was  noticed  in  a  taTem  between  Florence  and  Pitat 
where  a  man  told  ns  that  he  had  been  garcon  (waiter)  in  that  hotel  forty  years.  This, 
with  ns,  would  be  a  phenomenon. 

t  Their  nameB,  in  oowMiion  widi  their  obeerrationB,  have  snmetinies  been  pnblisbed 
by  tisTellen,  and  these  have  been  reported  to  the  authorities  at  home,  who  have  fisrtli- 
with  pat  them  nnd^r  the  espionage  of  the  police.  There  are  many  government  spies  and 
infeiiners;  and  many  a  man  watches  his  woids  and  gnaards  his  breath,  lest  the  feriings 
eftfas  heart  dioold  ilew  oot  at  his  lips.  It  is  said  Lady  Morgan's  work  on  Italy,  in  which 
she  hai  certainly  made  very  free  use  of  names  and  personalities,  operated  most  cmelly 
liiinst  the  interest  and  penooal  liberty  of  nnmbsrs  with  «rtioin  she  had  been  inliaatc. 
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To  Prafetior  Hddich  ofthaWetleyantTnirenity. 

•  floNoot,  Jianaqr  16,  laWi 

My  dbar  Sir, 
I  am  noWy  a£  you  see  by  the  date,  at  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  celebrated  city  of  the  fine  arts — ^in  Italy.  We  airived 
here  one  week  since,  have  seen  most  that  is  worth  seeing,  and 
have  made  our  arrangements  to  leave  on  Tuesday  next,  19th  inst., 
for  Pisa ;  shall  probably  go  thence  to  Leghorn,  near  by  Pisa,  and 
either  embark  on  board  a  steamboat  for  Naples,  or  go  on  by  land, 
according  to  the  accommodations  we  meet  with.  The  winter  has 
been  quite  serere  for  Italy,  and  we  feel  anxious  to  get  south  as 
soon  as  we  may ;  we  can  then  take  our  course  up  the  peninsula 
leisurely,  and  as  the  season  advances.  I  begin  already  to  feel 
weary  of  my  peregrinations,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
may  return  to  my  own  native  land.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  will 
compare  with  America  for  a  comfortable  residence.  I  see  much 
of  splendour,  much  of  superstition,  much  of  art;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  much  of  poverty  and  of  sin.  Poor,  wretched  Italy ! 
She  may  have  a  blue  sky,  a  fruitful  soil,  elegant  paintings,  and 
unrivalled  statuary ;  but  she  has  a  feeble  heart,  a  stinted  intd* 
lect,  a  despotic  government,  a  miserable  peasantry,  and  a  corrupt 
religion.  When  and  how  shall  she  arise  from  her  degradation  ? 
Some  few  streaks  appear  in  her  dark  horizon,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  is  the  commencement  of  educating  the  mdigent  children. 
I  have  this  day  visited  a  school  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  young  Florentine  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Tor* 
rigiani,  who  has  travelled  in  America,  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  our  language  and  our  institutions,  and  has  imbibed  liberal 
and  philanthropic  views,  and  is  now  devoting  his  time  to  the  youth 
of  his  country.  He  has  also  been  active  with  others  in  getting 
up  two  infant  schools  in  Florence,  for  one  of  which  they  have 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  public  room  from  government.*  This  insti- 
tution of  infant  schools  is  a  new  thing  for  Tuscany.  It  was  com- 
menced in  Pisa  by  an  excellent  lady  frt>m  Geneva,  whose  acquaints 
ance  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making.    She  conmienced  a  school 

*  The  laadiiig  patron  of  tbo  in&nt  schools  in  FIokbco  is  anoUier  joang  noblomaiw 
Count  ,  who,  it  is  stid,  has  msde  himself  lathsr  aSpapolar  at  coait  hj  his  ao- 

lintyinUiisc 
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of  six  poor  children  in  Pisa,  in  January,  1833,  with  no  otfaor  re- 
souices  than  sixty  Tuscan  crowns,  the  gift  of  a  generous  foreigner, 
with  which  she  hired  a  room,  and  purchased  a  httle  furniture,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  enteqirise.  With  the  aid  of  donations  froift 
foreigners  mosdy,  assisted  aJod  sustained  by  a  Mr.  Frassi,  who  was 
with  her  from  the  first,  and  who  has  done  and  sacrificed  much  in 
die  cause,  she  perscTered  and  won  upon  the  prejudices  and  op- 
positiGn  of  the  people  and  of  the  goremment  so  far,  that,  in  the 
antuflun  of  1834,  an  association  had  been  formed,  and  money 
pledged  sufficient  to  support  the  school,  and  a  commodious  bufld- 
ing  was  obtained  firom  goremment  for  its  acc6mmodation.  The 
school  is  now  Tery  floimshing,  and  is  dirided  into  three  divisions 
—one  for  children  between  two  and  four,  one  for  those  between 
four  and  six,  and  a  primary  school  &r  those  above  six.  The 
graad-duke  hinuielf  condescended  to  visit  it,  and  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  children,  &c. ;  but  observed 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  watch  it  cloeely,  for,  said  he,  *'  We 
mast  not  forget  that  this  was  introduced  among  us  by  heretics !  V* 
Only  think  of  a  sovereign  who  not  only  will  do  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  to  educate  the  children  of  his  subjects,  but  looks  upon 
the  attempts  of  others  to  do  this  with  suspicion !  Poor,  contempt- 
ible policy !  and  that,  too,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the 
country  of  Dante,  and  Tasso,  and  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and 
Americus  Vespucius  of  more  modem  days,  and  in  the  land 
where  the  ancient  Latin  historians  and  poets  wrote  and  sung. 
Indeed,  this  poor  satellite  of  Austria,  who  is  herself  but  a  second- 
ary of  that  northern  autocrat  that  threatens  '^  to  oppose  a  will  of 
iron  to  the  march  of  liberal  principles,''  finds  enough  to  do  to  keep 
his  subjects  in  submission,  and  watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  jealousy  all  foreigners.  I  doubt,  in  fact,  whe&er  foreigners 
would  be  admitted  here  at  all  if  the  Italians  could  live  well  with- 
out them.  But  if  dl  foreign  expenditures  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Italy,  they  would  find  their  poverty  insupportable.  As  it  is, 
with  millions  of  foreign  money  distributed  among  them  yearly, 
they  have  wretchedness  and  pauperism  in  abundance ;  and  it  must 
all  be  owing  to  the  government  and  to  their  religion.  The  valley 
of  the  Amo  is  a  second  paradise.  Its  grapes,  and  its  citrons,  and 
its  olives,  its  com,  and  its  wine,  and  its  oil,  are  sufficient,  one 
would  think,  to  cheer  every  heart,  and  render  a  far  more  numerous 
population  contented  and  happy.  As  it  is,  the  streets  abound  with 
14  X 
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beggars,  and  the  residences  of  thoosands  are  squalid  and  miser 
able.* 

The  present  grand-duke,  who,  as  you  know,  is  of  the  boose  of 
Austria,  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  although  extremely 
bigoted  and  superstitious.  An  instance  of  his  bigotry  I  hare  al- 
ready given  you  in  his  suspicion  of  the  schools,  and  I  might  have 
'  add^,  that,  at  first,  his  suspicion  was  so  operatiTe,  that  he  sent 
his  soldiers,  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  shut  up  the  schods. 
A  case  of  his  superstition  I  will  now  give.  You  must  know  a 
new  saint  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  discoTered  in  Italy.  It 
is  a  damsel  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  who  was  mar- 
tyred at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  whom  there  is  a  long  stoiy 
which  I  cannot  now  repeat ;  but  which,  however,  must  be  correct, 
because,  after  the  bones  were  discovered,  the  history  was  revealed 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  has  been  published  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  all  good  Catholics.  This  saint  lum  done  great  marvels ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  and  the  vows  of  the 
grand-duke,  raised  up  his  sick  child  firom  a  most  dangerous  ill- 
ness ;  whereupon  the  duke  has  performed  a  procession  in  her  hon- 
our, and  made,  I  am  informed,  some  valuable  presents  to  her  shrine. 

The  only  guarantee  the  people  have  for  their  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  is  the  vrill  of  a  single  individual.  1  can  hardly  realize 
it  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  in  a  land  where  the  caprice,  or  igno- 
rance, or  misinformation  of  one  individual  might  put  me  beyond 
die  reach  or  knowledge  of  countrymen  or  friends ;  and  the  spies 
of  that  individual  are  continually  looking  after  us.  We  were  ex- 
amined when  we  entered  the  duchy,  we  were  examined  when  we  en- 
tered the  city,  and  the  very  gate  and  hour  of  our  entry  were  mat- 
ters of  record.  We  had  our  passports  taken  from  us,  and  tempo- 
rary ones  sent  in  their  stead ;  we  reclaimed  them,  and  the  place 
of  our  exit  must  be  specified,  and  we  can  leave  in  no  other  way. 
We  have,  since  that,  stayed  over  three  days,  and  we  must  apply  to 
the  police  again,  for  any  visi  over  three  days'  standing  will  not  an- 
swer for  a  permit  to  depart.  Thus,  when  we  come,  while  we 
stay,  and  when  we  go,  we  are  watched  with  a  sleepless  vigilance, 
and  kept  under  a  most  offensive  surveillance.  Nay,  in  some 
cities  where  we  have  been,  the  police-officers  or  gendarmes  have 
followed  us  from  place  to  place  when  we  have  been  visiting  the 

*  ToBcany  was  once  mnch  more  popaloos  than  at  preaent.  The  city  of  Piaa,  it  ia 
Mid,  onee  hid  a  population  of  900^000,  now  it  hie  18,000. 
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duiTches  oar  other  pablic  rights.  Where  there  is  so  much  ftar 
there  most  be  gwlu  And  what  security  hare  this  people  that  the 
present  duke,  who,  in  his  way,  and  for  one  of  the  old  cb'vtne-je- 
gMmaof  school,  is  a  Tory  good  sort  of  man,  will  not  be  succeeded 
by  an  onprindpled  tyrant?  And  if  so,  what  can  sstc  them  from 
oppresrion  ?  Nothing  but  the  qpirit  of  the  age,  and,  thanks  to  an 
orerruKng  Providence,  thai  is  secretly  working  wmiders,  and 
the  more  so  from  foreign  influence.  The  thousands  from  Eng- 
land  and  America  are  disseminating  sentiments  and  feelings  that 
haTO  already  questioned,  in  language  that  made  thrones  tremble, 
ihe  jure-divino  of  kings  and  tyrants,  and  the  march  of  these  sen- 
timents  is  inpsistible.  They  may  throw  around  their  goTemments 
and  territories  their  political  cordon  sanUaire  as  much  and  as 
strictly  as  diey  please  *,  light  is  a  subtile  fluid,  and  it  will  circulate ; 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  these  absolutists,  great  and  nnafi,  if  they 
foresee  the  evil,  and'hide  themselves  by  yoluntarily  adopting  those 
meliorations  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  requires  before  that  spirit 
damorously  and  violently  seizes,  in  the  whirlpool  of  a  bloody 
revolution,  what  has  been  denied  to  the  calm  remtmstrances  of  en- 
lightened reason. 

Our  countryman,  Mr.  Greenoogh,  is  proceeding  rather  slowlj 
with  the  statue  of  Washington  which  government  has  ordered  foi 
the  rotunda  of  the  capitol,  owing,  as  he  informed  me,  to  his  not  hav 
ing  had  the  preparations  necessary  to  complete  the  work  furnished 
him.  These  preparations,  however,  have  now  been^  made ;  the 
plaster  mould  is  Pushed,  and  the  cast  in  jdaster  vrill  be  completed 
in  about  a  fortnight.  It  may,  however,  be  two  years  before  the 
statue  is  complete.  Doubtless  it  will  do  the  artist  and  the  nation 
honour.    Mr.  6.  is  well  spoken  of  here  as  an  artist. 

Afiectionately  yours, 

W.  FisK. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Wi  left  Florence  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Rsa 
on  the  20th.  Our  route  was  down  the  valley  of  die  Amo,  in  which 
we  saw  nothing  worthy  of  journalizing  in  detail.  The  ancient 
relics  of  feudal  castles,  as  usual  in  Italy  and  most  of  Europe,  were 
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scattered  along  the  way.  The  Talley  is  rich,  and  highly  colti- 
TEted;  indeed,  the  whole  of  Tuacany  is  like  a  garden.  The  or- 
chards and  Tineyards  are  abundant  and  beaatiful.  I  had  occanon 
to  remurk  that  the  vineyards  of  France  did  not  come  up  to  my 
expectations ;  but  I  cannot  s^y  this  of  Italy.  The  yines  are  gen- 
erally trained  on  trees  planted  at  conTenient  distances  for  the 
purpose,  and  they,  run  from  tree  to  tree  in  continued  and  luxuriant 
garlands.  The  entire  country,  in  fiust,  is  a  Tineyard;  and  be- 
tween the  ranges  of  vines,  every  foot  of  land  is  economically 
cultivated,  and  mostly  by  the  spade.  The  plough  is  seldom  used 
(and,  in  fact,  the  Tuscan  plough  is  an  awkward  thing,  make  the 
best  of  it) ;  even  their  extensive  wheat-crops  spring  out  <tf  lidges 
dirown  up  by  the  spade. 

The  only  drawback  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  ride  from  Fl<Mr- 
ence  was  the  illness  of  Mrs.  F.,  which  had  heetk  more  or  less 
afflicting  for  several  days  before  we  left,  and  which  now  increased 
every  hour.  When  we  arrived  at  that  best  of  traveller's  homes  in 
all  Italy,  the  Hotel  de  rHussardy  kept  by  Senior  Pevarada,  she 
was  obliged  to  call  in  a  physician  and  take  to  her  bed.  We 
were  gratified,  however,  to  learn  from  the  physician  that  the 
disorder  was  only  the  chicken-pox,  enraged  and  aggravated  by  ex- 
posures in  the  cold  gaUeries  of  Florence  just  at  the  time  when 
nature,  in  its  regular  course,  was  making  an  effort  to  throw  the 
disease  to  the  surAice.  Connected  with  this  sickness,  however, 
was  another  painful  circumstance.  Ever  since  we  left  Paris 
there  had  been  five  of  us,  all  Americans,  in  company,  by  which 
we  had  been  able  to  form  a  society  of  our  own,  and  almost  forget, 
at  times,  that  we  were  in  a  land  of  strangers ;  now,  however,  our 
company,  unwilling  to  be  detained,  deemedit  necessary  to  leave  us. 
Their  departure,  for  the  moment,  oppressed  me  with  an  indescri- 
bable sense  of  loneliness.  To  be  left  with  a  sick  companion  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  whose  language  I  did  not  understand,  far  from 
my  country  and  friends,  in  the  hands  of  a  strange  landlord,  a 
strange  nurse,  and  a  strange  physician ;  all  these  considerations 
swept  over  me  like  the  gloom  of  the  grave ;  and  could  I  have 
foreseen  my  own  sickness  also,  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  would 
doubtless  have  been  greatly  increased ;  for,  immediately  upon  Mrs. 
F.'s  convalescence,  I  was  taken  ill  with  a  severe,  and,  for  a  time, 
painful  attack  of  local  inflammation,  by  occasion  of  which  illness. 
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in  addition  to  that  of  Mrs.  F.,  we  were  detained  four  weeks  in  Pisa^ 
a  great  part  of  which  was  a  season  of  mental  solicitude  and  bod* 
ily  suffering.  But  a  kind  Providence  restored  us,  and,  what  is 
more,  raised  us  up  friends  when  most  we  needed  them.  The 
reader  will  excuse  this  allusion  to  our  personal  affairs,  which  is 
made  with  a  belief  that,  if  he  has  followed  us  thus  far,  he  will  not 
object  to  sympathize  a  little  with  our  afilictionB ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
this  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony,  as  becomes 
me,  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoadley,  of  New-York,  who 
were  then  m  Pisa  for  her  health,  and  of  Mr.  Laughton,  their  traT- 
elling  companion,  and  an  adopted  American  citiaen,  in  whose 
sjrmpathy  and  kind  attentions  we  daily  shared  during  our  stay ; 
as  ako  in  favour  of  several  English  and  ItaUans,  to  whom  we  luul 
introductions,  and  who  were  unexpectedly  kind  and  attentive; 
our  landlord  also,  Mr.  Pevarada,  and  his  domestics,  were  uncom- 
monly kind  and  attentive.  We  found  more  comforts  than  at  any 
other  hotel  on  the  Continent;  everything  we  needed  was  kindly 
and  speedily  furnished,  and  the  whole  account  was  closed  vnth  a 
very  moderate  charge.  For  eight  days'  detention  and  sickness  at 
the  Ship  Hotel  in  Dover,  England,  we  paid  nearly  as  much  as  for 
four  weeks  at  the  Albergo  delP  Ussero  of  Senior  Pevarada.  I 
can  recommend  all  travellers  visiting  Pisa  to  call  upon  mine  host 
of  the  Hussar.  In  addition  to  kee[Mng,  as  almost  all  ^travellers 
acknowledge,  and  as  accords  with  my  own  experience,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  comfortable  hotel  in  Italy,  he  acts  as  banker 
for  all  the  banking  and  exchange  business  of  Pisa,  on  the  most 
honourable  terms. 

On  the  history  of  Pisa  I  have  said  what  may  be  necessary  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  in  the  sketches  of  Italian  history  with  which 
this  part  of  my  journal  has  been  introduced.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now,  it  is  gready  fallen  from  its  former  opulence,  population,  and 
strength.  It  is  an  ancient  city.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  built 
soon  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  certainly  a  place  of  some 
note  early  in  the  history  of  Rome ;  and  although,  in  the  days  of  its 
independence  and  glory,  it  contained  two  hundred  thousand  in^ 
habitants,  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  eighteen  thousand ;  its 
trade  is  comparatively  nothing,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  citizens 
seem  to  have  little  employment.  Like  many  other  Italian  cities, 
its  diief  dependance  seems  to  be  upon  foreigners  who  travel 
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through  or  transiently  reside  here»  and  especially  the  English. 
I  was  informed  by  an  intellig^it  Italian  gentleman,  -who  has  trav- 
elled more  extensively  in  Italy,  and  has  a  more  extensiye  personal 
acquaintance  with  its  general  business  character  than  perhaps 
almost  any  other  man  living,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Italian 
cities,  under  the  existing  policy,  would  be  unable  to  sustain  them- 
selves  but  for  the  money  spent  among  them  by  foreigners.  They 
must  otherwise  sink  into  beggary,  and  the  population  rapidly  waste 
away. 

As  a  specimMi  of  what  is  spent  here  by  strangers,  take  the  fol- 
lowing fact,  given  me  by  Mr.  Pevarada,  the  banker  of  Pisa,  viz., 
that  last  year,  ^m  the  first  of  October  to  the  last  of  Februaiy, 
the  average  foreign  draughts  through  his  office  alone  were  four  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  crowns  per  day.  These  draughts  must  have  been 
almost  exclusively  for  money  spent  in  the  country,  since  commer- 
cial draughts  are  almost  all  executed  at  Leghorn,  the  principal  place 
of  trade  for  Tuscany,  and  even  for  all  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fact 
of.  Leghorn's  being  but  fourteen  miles  from  Pisa,  and  of  its  be- 
ing  the  chief  business  place  for  the  countiy,  will  also  make  it  the 
point  at  which  most  travellers  will  negotiate  their  draughts.  This 
consideration,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  London  and  Paris 
bankers,  from  whom  travellers  usually  take  their  bills  of  credit, 
do  not  generally  name  Pisa,  but  insert  only  the  bankers  of  Flor- 
ence, Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  the  other  larger  cities, 
will  show  that  Pisa  gets  but  the  gleanings  of  the  vintage,  the  drops 
of  the  passing  bucket.  If,  then,  Pisa  draws  sixty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  crowns  during  five  months,  what 
must  be  drawn  annually  in  all  Italy  ?  I  venture  to  say,  several 
millions.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  this  money 
is  spent  by  the  English,  whose  liberal,  dashing  manner  of  Uirowing 
out  their  change  is  well  known,  connected  with  the  fact  that  every 
traveller  in  Italy  soon  learns,  that  most  of  the  Italians  will  get 
double  the  worth  of  their  articles,  if  they  catif  by  ashing  it^ 
something  of  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  portion  contributed 
by  foreign  capital  in  support  of  Italy.  The  beggars  which  throng 
her  cities  get  their  greatest  harvest  from  foreigners.  They  know 
a  foreigner  as  soon  as  they  see  him,  and,  passing  all  others,  they 
select  him  as  the  object  of  importunity ;  they  follow  his  carriage, 
they  watch  round  the  door  of  his  hotel,  they  pursue  him  in  the 
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BtreetSy  ciyingy  in  the  most  piteous  umes,  sono  miserobilef  signore ! 
sono  muUo  miserabile !  '*  I  am  miserable,  sir,  I  am  rery  misera- 
ble.'' And  who  that  sees  tbem  can  doubt  it?  IThese  appeals  and 
importunities  the  stranger  cannot  well  resist.*  In  short,  the  traT- 
eller,  and  the  country  is  full  of  them  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  con- 
stantly throwing  out  his  money,  thus  giving  direct  employment 
and  liTehhood  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  indirect  aid  to  all  the  rest. 
He  supports  the  custom-house  ofBcers,  the  passport-examiners, 
the  yeturinos,  the  innkeepers  and  their  servants,  the  gate-senti- 
nels, the  police-officers,  and  fumirfies  cash  and  activity  for  the 
limited  business  of  the  country. 

The  present  season,  Italy  generally,  and  Pisa  especially,  suffer 
seriously  in  consequence  of  the  nonarrival  of  the  usual  number 
rf  strangers.    This  is  owing  to  the  cholera  the  past  autumn,  and 
the  consequent  quarantine  and  sanitary  regulations.    Almost  aU 
the  English  stopped  short  of  Italy,  wxcfkt  in  Belgium  and  Germa- 
ay,  and  many,  very  many,  in  France.    The  whole  country,  in 
consequence,  feels  the  effect ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
government  of  Rome  has  found  it  necessary  to  double  the  num- 
ber employed  on  the  various  public  works,  to  prevent  suffering 
and  death,  or  the  increase  of  thefts  and  robberies  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  want.    But  the  government  could  not  sustain  itself 
long  if  this  supply  of  foreign  patronage  were  cut  off.    Thus  in- 
terest clashes  with  interest.    If  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  mean 
to  maintain  their  religious  supremacy,  they  must  not  suffer  so 
much  Protestant  and  liberal  breath  to  be  exhaled  in  their  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  if  they  exclude  these,  they  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
other  painful  alternative.    There  is  no  dtfubt  which  policy,  there- 
fore, will  prevail.    The  powers  that  be  think  the  poison  will  not 
work  in  their  day,  at  least  not  seriously,  much  less  fatally ;  hence 
they  will  keep  open  the  avenues  by  which  they  receive  their  daily 
bread,  and  leave  the  several  religious  and  political  results  to  be 
provided  for  by  their  descendants.    This  the  priesthood  can  do 
the  more  readily,  as  they  have  few  ties  to  bind  them  to  posterity. 
They  are  barren  and  solitary  trees,  that  fatten  on  the  soil  in  their 
generation,  and  leave  no  shoots  behind  (at  least  none  that  are  rec- 

*  Oq  one  oocamon,  being  pressed  bf  two  of  these  beggars,!  directed  them  to  a  pair  of 
^oIVfBd  priests  that  happened  to  be  pMBOg.  "Ahprete!  prete!'*  therezclahned,  and 
namediately  tuned  away. 
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ogniBed  by  family  ties)  to  subsist  on  the  moistore  that  may  be 
left.    They  hare  erery  prospect  of  an  increase  of  foreigners  in- 
stead of  a  diminution.    England  will  doubtless  continue  to  sup- 
ply her  quota,  and  America  is  increasing  her  Italian  euToys  annu- 
ally.   This  year,  since  the  first  of  December,  more  than  double 
the  number  of  Americans  hare  entered  their  names  in  the  stran- 
ger's book  in  the  hotel  of  the  Hussar,  in  Pisa,  to  that  of  all  oth- 
ers.    Indeed,  the  landlord  said,  but  for  his  American  company,  he 
should  be  almost  destitute  of  patronage  the  present  season.     The 
Americans,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a  Tiew  of  Tisiting 
Italy,  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  their  object,  although  it  was 
late  before  they  were  permitted  to  pass ;  they  entered  the  barriers 
as  80(m  as  they  were  passable,  preferring  a  winter's  journey,  either 
by  sea  from  Marseilles,  or  over  the  Alps  and  Apennines  by  land, 
to  the  relinquishment  of  their  object. 

Pisa  is  beautifully  located  on  each  side  the  Amo,  which  is 
crossed  in  the  city  by  three  fine  bridges.    The  river  sweeps  round 
through  the  city  in  Uie  form  of  a  crescent,  £rom  east  to  west  near- 
ly.   This  makes  the  Lung'  Amo,  or  street  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aibo,  which  is  the  principal  street  in  the  city,  a  concave  mirror, 
gathering  in  and  concentrating,  through  the  whole  day,  the  rays 
of  the  sun.    On  this  side,  therefore,  in  a  sunny  day,  you  have, 
even  in  winter,  almost  a  summer  heat,  while,  perhaps,  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  thermometer  may  be  considerably  below  the  fireez- 
ing  point.    This,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  city's  being  very 
much  defended  from  the  tramontane  winds  by  ihe  neighbouring 
mountains,  is  what  has  given  to  Pisa  the  credit  of  a  fine  winter 
residence  for  invalids.    But  the  poor  consumptive  has  to  keep  in 
the  focus,  or  at  least  within  the  perimeter  of  his  concave  lens  on 
a  winter's  day,  or  he  will  find  the  sudden  transition  from  summer 
to  winter  as  pernicious  as  the  mountain  wind  of  Florence.    On 
the  one  side  you  need  a  parasol  to  defend  off  the  sun,  and  on  the 
other  you  require  a  cloak  lined  with  flannel.    This  leads  to  the 
singular  exhibition,  frequently,  of  a  parasol  spread  over  a  thick 
winter  mantle. 

Pisa  is  of  more  cleanly  appearance  than  almost  any  other  city 
in  Italy  we  have  visited.  Its  principal  works  of  art  interesting  to 
strangers  are  all  comprised  in  avery  smaU  compass,  consisting  c^f 
the  DuomOf  or  Cathedral,  and  its  contents,  the  Baptistry,  the  Lean- 
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'  bf     lag  (kmqHMnikfVDd  the  Campo  Santo,    These  lure  all  in  one  clu§- 

ijk     ter,  and  are  so  situated  as  to  be  taken  in  at  one  Tiew.    The  Ihh 

fi^     omo  was  built  principally  of  the  spoils  of  the  Saracens  of  Palermo, 

i:-     taken  in  the  expedition  of  1063.    The  columns,  of  which  there  are 

iDJi      seventy-four  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  of  different  materials, 

-&      and  differeoi  styles,  and  unequal  lengths,  and  yet  so  arranged  by 

;.i      the  architect  that  the  inequality  is  not  noticed  as  a  deformity,  wei« 

::      all  brought  fr<Hn  Palermo*    Many  elegant  marbles  adom  the  edi* 

^      fice,  besides  the  Terde  antique,  lapis  lazuli,  bronze  gilt,  and  por 

q      phyry,  &c^  which  adorn  the  twelve  altars,  all  of  which  were  buOt 

ii       after  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo.    The  church  contains  also 

r!       some  beautifid  paintings*    The  external  walls  are  adorned  with 

I      various  marbles  and  columns ;  the  front,  especially,  has  six  mag- 

t       nificent  columns  of  Grecian  marble,  oriental  granite,  and  porphyry. 

The  style  is  singular.    It  is  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  Arabic, 

i       and  the  splendid  ancient  materials  are  so  mingled  m  with  each 

i       other,  although  differing  among  themselves  both  in  style,  mate* 

rial,  and  magnitude,  and  so  contrasted  with  the  modem  materials, 

!       which  are  again  peculiar  from  all  the  others,  that  you  fieel  amused 

as  you  gaze  upon  it ;  and  yet  the  incongruity  is  not  ludicrous,  but, 

on  the  contrary,  you  are  charmed  to  see  with  what  skill  this  van* 

ety  is  blended  and  harmonized. 

The  Baptistry  is  an  octagonal  edifice,  of  white  marble,  built  in 
the  twelfth  century,  at  which  period  it  is  said  Pisa  was  so  popu- 
lous that  <xie  florin  from  each  citizen  built  it 

The  Campanile  is  the  celebrated  leaning  tower  of  which  almost 
every  one  has  read.  This  also  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  circular,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  and  leans  thirteen 
feet  from  a  perpendicular  position.  This  is  undoubtedly  occa- 
sioned by  the  settling  of  the  foundation  on  one  side,  although  no 
record  of  the  fact  is  preserved,  and  some  have  supposed  that  it 
might  have  been  by  design.  It  is  a  beautiful  tower,  divided  into 
eight  stories,  and  adorned  on  the  outside  in  the  successive  stories 
with  two  hundred  and  seven  columns  of  granite  and  marbles, 
connected  together  by  intervening  arches.  The  ascent  on  the  in- 
terior is  not  difficult  to  a  person  in  health ;  but  to  me,  who  under- 
took it  while  yet  feeble  with  my  late  sickness,  it  was  very  tedious, 
notwithstanding  I  was  carried  by  friends  a  part  of  the  distance. 
In  this  case  I  fell  into  the  temptation  that  many  invalids  fall  into 
15  Y 
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in  Italy,  that  of  gratifying  curiosity  at  an  expense  of  laboor  that 
the  system  could  not  easily  endure.* 

The  Campo  SantOy  or  Cemetery,  is  a  most  singular  affair.  The 
Crusaders,  in  their  yeneratton  for  the  Holy  Land,  brought  home 
from  Jerusalem  a  quantity  of  earth  from  Mount  Calvary.  This 
was  holy  dust,  and  peculiarly  efficacious  and  appropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  sepulture.  Here,  therefore,  it  wasd^osited,  uid  around 
it  was  built  a  rectangular  structure,  with  sixty-two  Gothic  arcades, 
<^n  in  the  interior  of  the  rectangle,  and  presenting  exteriorly  a 
dead  wall.  These  arcades  are  corered  in  the  walls  with  frescoes 
of  die  fourteendi  century,  and  are  well  stored  with  sarcophagi,  tab- 
lets, and  Tarious  monuments,  with  their  appropriate  inscriptions. 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  ancient  city,  although  there  are  some 
things  woith  the  traveller's  notice,  if  he  hare  time  to  attend  to 
diem,  yet  there  is  little  that  is  deemed  sufficiently  important  to 
detain  the  reader  at  this  time.  There  are  on^or  two  features  in 
die  edifices  generally  which  are  wortb-^ticing,  as  indicatire 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  whidrdiese  buildings  were  erected; 
diese,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  Pisa,  but  are  common  to  most 
of  the  Italian  cities,  and  are  the  relics  of  that  period  when  **  might 
gave  right*— of  those  rough  and  troublous  times  when  every  man 
felt  die  necessity  of  self-defence,  not  only  against  robbers,  but 
personal  enemies.  One  of  these  features  is,  that  all  the  houses, 
especially  the  more  ancient,  are  strongly  barricaded  with  ircHi ; 
all  the  windows  of  the  lower  story,  and  sometimes  of  the  higher, 
tie  defended  by  strong  iron  grates.  My  first  impression  on  en- 
tering these  cities  was,  that  they  were  full  of  prisons.  When  I 
saw  diey  wore  too  numerous  for  this  supposition,  I  then  concluded 
Aat  die  idiabitants  must  be  extremely  vicious,  and  that  no  dwel- 
ling was  safe  from  plunder  without  being  thus  guarded.  This, 
however,  I  find,  is  not  true.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  part  of 
&e  world  where  diere  is  less  danger  from  personal  violence,  or 
from  thefts  and  robberies,  than  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of 
Italy.  I  never  travelled  with  my  property  and  person  so  much 
exposed,  by  night  and  by  day,  as  since  I  have  been  in  diis  coun- 
try ;  and  everything  I  have  seen  has  convinced  me  of  the  gcn- 

*  PoMiUy  it  was  owing  m  part  to  thw  that  my  leg!  wen  fomoDthtafteiwudra^^ 
to  a  peculiar  oumbneas  and  dull  sensation  of  internal  pain,  which  complaint  was  not  a 
little  embanasaing  in  my  sabaeqaent  sight-aeeing. 
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«nl  himesty  of  the  people.  In  one  seofe  they  are  not  honest; 
in  all  matteiB  of  trade  they  will  cheat  yoa  if  they  can.  This 
seecna  to  be  no  Tiglation  of  their  moral  code ;  but  I  wish  eveiy 
coutttfy  was  as  free  from  theft  and  robbery.  This  guarding  and 
barricading  of  the  houses^  therefore,  is  rather  the  remains  of  a 
rougher  age,  and  what  was  introduced  by  necessity  seems  to  be 
retained  by  habit  and  fishion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
towers  which  shoot  up  all  over  the  city^  from  a  great  portion  of 
the  principal  dweUings,  some  of  them  still  remaining  entire,  bul 
many  leTelled  to  the  roof,  showing  only  the  foundation  of  what 
they  were. 

There  are  baths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  supposed  to  be 
on  the  same  site  with  baths  of  Pisa  mentioned  by  ancient  Roman 
writers.    There  is  also  a  noble  aqueduct,  conducting  on  arches  a 
supply  of  most  excellent  water  mto  the  city,  from  four  miles'  dis- 
tance.    The  grand^luke,  who  resides  here  two  or  three  months  in 
the  winter,  has  a  large  frurm  or  plantation  in  the  neigbourhood, 
called  the  Cascina.    Here  camels  are  fared^  and  employed  in  car* 
Tying  burdens ;  the  first,  it  is  said,  that  hare  been  bred  in  Europe. 
Formerly,  writers  hsTC  described  the  number  as  amounting  to 
three  hundred ;  we  saw  but  about  fifty.    That  I  might  enter  more 
My  in  my  associations  into  the  oriental  and  patriarchal  habits,  I 
begged  the  pririlege  of  one  of  the  workmen  to  permit  me  to  mount 
one  of  them.    He  ordered  the  animal  to  kneel ;  this  he  did,  not, 
howerer,  without  some  reluctance,  by  which  I  was  reminded  of 
Abraham's  servant,  who  made  his  camels  to  kneel  by  the  well  of 
.  PadanaraDQ.    The  fact  is,  these  animals  are  so  high,  they  are  all 
taaght  to  kneel  to*receive  their  burdens ;  they  get  down  first  upon 
their  knees,  and  then  upon  their  hams.    Indeed,  they  seem  to 
hare  knees  before  and  behind,  and  both  pairs  of  legs  are  doubled  up 
under  their  bodies,  and  this  is  the  position  in  which  they  always 
rest  when  they  recline  for  that  purpose.    When  I  mounted  the 
animaL  I  was  directed  to  sit  dose  by  the  upright  part  of  the  frame- 
work or  saddle  that  receives  the  burden,  and  hoki  firm,  the 
necessity  of  which  I  soon  felt;  for,  as  the  camel  raised  himself 
cntend  at  a  Urne^  and  that,  too,  by  rather  a  sudden  jerk,  I  was 
weUnigh  being  pitched  first  over  bis  head,  and  then  backward. 
After  a  torn  or  two,  he  kneeled  again  with  the  same  sudden  pitch, 
and  I  dismounted.    They  are  extremely  slow  and  awkward  in 
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their  rooTements,  and  would  never  have  been  used  for  hmden* 
bearers  and  travelling  caravans,  I  think,  but  from  necessity. 
Their  feet  are  large  and  soft,  like  a  bag  of  sand ;  this  makes  them 
suited  to  travel  sandy  deserts,  where  the  hard-hoofed  animals  could 
not  travel ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  travel  in  a  rou^  stony  country. 

I  must  not  leave  Pisa  without  noticing  its  ancient  and  celebrated 
university.  This  institution  was  among  the  earliest  of  Tuscany, 
and  long  sustained  a  high  reputation ;  although  it  has  greatly  de- 
clined from  its  original  eminence  and  popularity,  yet  it  still  has 
about  eight  hundred  students,  and  perhaps  forty  professors.  There 
are  departments  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  literature,  and  sci- 
ence. I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  professors.  Professor  Foggi, 
of  the  department  of  mathematics,  who  was  remarkably  courteous 
and  attentive.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  principal  university 
edifice,  which  is  built,  according  to  the  common  form  of  all  these 
institutions  in  Catholic  countries,  around  a  quadrilateral  court, 
with  the  entire  interior  surrounded  by  an  open  arcade,  ionning  a 
spacious  portico  both  on  the  lower  and  upper  floor.  The  building 
is  old,  damp,  and  gloomy ;  and,  like  allother  public  places  in  Italy, 
destitute  of  fire.  The  professor  mourned  over  their  poor  building, 
and  lamented  that  their  funds,  diminished  as  they  had  been  by 
their  various  revolutions,  would  not  enable  them  to  rebuild.  The 
rooms,  he  said,  were  gloomy,  and,  by  their  character  and  sombre 
appearance,  served  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  best  men.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  an  application  to  the  government  might  perhaps 
be  successful ;  he  shook  his  head.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  take  some  of  the  money  that  was  Being  expended  on 
the  royal  chapel  at  Florence,  and  lay  it  out  for  a  new  university 
edifice.  **  Ah,  but  that,**  he  said,  *'  was  a  national  monument, 
which  it  would  be  much  to  the  honour  of  the  nation  to  complete.** 
How  unfortunate  must  be  that  country,  when  princely  incomes 
are  laid  out  upon  physical  monuments,  and  the  cause  of  education 
languishes  for  the  want  of  support  !*  As  we  walked  round  the 
portico  of  the  court,  ''This  portico,"  said  the  professor,  '^was 
the  stable  for  the  French  cavalry  at  the  time  they  invaded  Italy ; 
I  have  seen  it  full  of  their  horses.    Poor  Italy  !''  continued  the 

*  The  gnai'dukB,  however,  peys  (he  profenors  mostly  out  of  the  pablic  chest.  Their 
Mlaiy  is  each  sboot  five  faimdred  doUavs  eimuallf . 
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professor,  and  I  never  shall  forget  die  feeUng  maim^  in  which,  he 
expressed  himself,  "  poor  Italy !  you  do  not  see  hei  as  she  was. 
The  inhabitants  were  <Hice  buoyant  and  h^ypy,  fbU  of  joy  and 
music ;  but  they  have  been  robbed,  and  jduodered,  and  tnxiden 
down,  until  they  are  broken  and  diBpirited."  Poor  Italy  surely 
She  suffered,  doubtless,  under  the  pressure  of  the  French  despo* 
tism,  and  especially  in  consequence  df  the  repeated  wars  grow- 
ing out  of  that  invasion  and  conquest ;  but  alas !  while  there  was 
some  life  and  stirring  energy  in  the  dei^MHtsiii  of  France,  which 
would,  in  time,  I  doubt  not,  if  it  had  continued,  Imve  raised  and 
reanimated  the  country,  the  present  leaden  Grothic  despolisia 
presses  upon  the  people  like  a  suffocating  incubus,  curdling  the 
blood  and  paralyzing-  the  system.  But  to  return  to  the  University. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  forty  thousand  volumes ;  and  I  was 
giatified  to  see  among  them  the  works  of  the  most  eimnent  reform- 
ers, as  well  as  those  of  Catholic  authors.  They  have  also  a  very 
good  nouseum  of  natural  histocy,  both  in  the  mineral  and  animal 
kingdoms,  very  well  arranged  and  kept,  and  &  botanical  gaideoi 
The  library  it  free,  and  the  lectmes,  hke  those  of  France^  are 
open  and  free  to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend.  The  intercourse 
between  the  students  and  professors  is  of  a  &miliar  and  paternal 
character,  and  such  as  is  Well  calculated  to  secure  mutual  affectioft 
and  confidence.  The  students  go  into  the  lecture-ro(»n  vnth  their 
hats  on,  as  in  France ;  but  if  a  professor  goes  in  while  another 
n  lecturing  he  has  to  stand  uncovered  until  he  obtains  leave  to 
put  on  his  hat.  I  mention  this  trifling  circumstance  to  show  the 
minuteness,  inflexibility,  and  capricioosness  of  the  rules  of  these 
ancient  institutions. 

There  are  seven  preparatory  schools,  answering  very  nearly 
to  the  French  pensionsy  or  our  hi^er  academies,  where  the  boys 
are  instructed  in  the  more  elementary  branches ;  being  obUged, 
however,  a  part  of  the  time,  to  attend  upon  the  lectures  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  schools  are  without  funds,  and  charge,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  one  hundred  cipwns  annually.  Many  of  the  scholars^ 
however,  take  a  canonical  dress,  and  officiate  in  the  service  of  the 
cathedral,  for  which  they  receive  twenty  crowns  per  annum,  and 
thus  gain  so  much  assistance  towards  their  education.  Not  m<Mre 
than  perhaps  five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  number,  however,  Professor^ 
Foggi  assured  me,  ever  became  priests,  it  being  perfectly  optional 
15 
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with  them  afterward  to  study  theology  or  not.  This  infonxiatiaii 
explained  to  me  what  before  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise^  that 
so  many  young  ecclesiastics  should  throng  the  streets  of  the  city. 

I  tried  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  regulations,  Slc^  of  the  Uni- 
Torsity,  but  was  told  they  were  out  of  print. 

A  great  portion  of  the  students  who  attend  this,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  other  uniTersities  of  Italy,  are  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  a  despotic  government  but  few  lawyers  are  needed.  Theology 
presents  a  more  extended  field,  but  extensive  attainments  are  not 
necessary  for  men  who  seldom  preach,  which  is  true  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  priests,  and  all  of  whose  other  duties  are  stereotyped 
for  them  in  the  Roman  ritual.  And  as  for  pursuing  an  education 
for  mere  literary  and  scientific  investigations  and  improvements, 
this,  compared  with  other  civilized  countries,  is  not  so  common  in 
Italy.  Literature  is  cramped  by  the  restrictions  upon  the  press. 
It  is  also  poorly  paid,  as  may  well  be  inferred  from  the  smallness 
of  the  professors'  salaries,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  governments 
are  so  limited  in  territory,  that  the  privileges  of  a  copyright  are 
of  little  avail.  In  a  ride  of  one  hour  in  some  cases,  and  of  a  few 
hours  at  farthest,  the  book  that  is  copyrighted  in  one  sovereignty 
may  be  published  free  of  that  encumbrance  in  another.  Add  to 
these  obstructions  the  intellectual  torpor  that  must  necessarily 
result  from  the  present  social  and  political  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  poverty  which  oppresses  the  greater  part,  and  we  may 
readily  account  for  the  fact  that  so  few  are  giving  themselves  to 
literature  and  science. 

Our  detention  at  Pisa  disappointed  us  in  our  hope  and  design 
of  being  at  Rome  for  the  Carnival.  We  had  an  epitome  of  it, 
however,  at  Pisa,  and  quite  enough  to  satisfy  us  on  this  head. 

This  institution  of  masquerades,  feasting,  danoing,  frolic,  and 
fun,  is  one  of  the  many  papal  observances  that  have  been  trans- 
planted from  heathenism  into  the  Christian  church.  Its  principal 
object  seems  to  be  to  give  the  people  a  satiety  of  feasting  and 
amusement,  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  endure  the 
penance  of  Lent,  which  immediately  follows.  And  here  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  fasts  and  penances  of  the  papists  are 
admirably  contrived  for  sensual  enjoyment.  No  man  who  wished 
Jo  enjoy  the  most  sensual  gratification  possible  in  this  life  would, 
if  he  adapted  the  and  to  the  means,  pamper  the  senses  to  the  fill 
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continually.  He  would  hare  his  changes  and  restraints  at  inter* 
TalSy  by  which  he  would  court  the  appeute,  and  keep  alire  and  in- 
rigorate  his  desire  and  zest  for  pleasure.  It  is  thus  artfully  that 
Romanism  has  mingled  her  cup,  and  meted  out  her  indulgences 
and  prohibitions ;  and  when  to  this  are  joined  her  ecclesiastical  pa- 
geantry and  splendid  ritual,  a  system  of  religion  is  formed  the 
best  possible  to  gratify  the  pleasure-seeking  man  of  ike  workL 
In  short,  Romanism  is  practically — I  will  not  say  a  religion  merely 
— ^but  emphatically,  ihe  religion  of  the  natural  heart ;  for  in  this 
respect  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it.  It  is  true,  to  say 
this  we  must  presuppose,  what  is  generally  true,  that  men  have 
consciences  that  are  troubled  about  sin  and  its  consequences,  and 
that  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  those  consequences  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  not  denied  their  earthly  pleasures.  R«»nanism 
promises  them  the  wished-for  relief  in  the  wished-for  way.  Its 
ceremonies  may  be  tedious  from  their  length  and  repetition,  but 
they  are  showy,  and  impose  no  great  tax  upon  the  attention ;  and 
although  its  penances  and  fasts  may  be  frequent,  they  are  so 
mingled  with  pleasures  that,  like  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  picture^ 
they  cast  a  delightful  charm  over  the  whole.  There  is  much  of 
the  cross,  but  it  is  a  physical  cross,  exhibited,  but  not  felt ;  played 
with,  but  not  endured.  There  is  something  of  penance  and  self- 
denial,  but  only  enough  to  wind  up  the  physical  machinery,  that 
it  may  be  prepared  to  start  afresh  in  the  race  of  sensual  enjoyment. 
An  important  feature  in  this  system  is  the  Camiyal.  It  lasts  for 
a  number  of  days,  but  becomes  more  intense  until  the  Tuesday 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  which  last  is  the  beginning  ot  Lent 
Among  the  other  merry-makings  on  the  occasion  is  a  public  mas* 
querade.  This  takes  place  in  the  public  street  that  is  used  for 
the  course.*  Here  the  carriages,  and  sidewalks,  and  public 
squares  are  filled  with  masked  personages,  representing  all  kinds 
of  characters,  and  ihe  costumes  of  all  nations,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  fantasticals,  who  belong  to  no  race  or  order. 
The  masks,  as  well  as  the  costumes,  have  not  only  erery  variety 

*  The  Cmnt,  or  Ccnc,  it  a  pnbUc  stroet  in  most  of  the  principal  Continental  cities  in 
Europe,  where  all  that  are  able  to  keep  their  carriage  go  at  a  given  hoar  to  take  their 
faahionahle  ride.  Here  extended  trains  of  eaniagea  oM^e  roand  in  pvoceeaion,  going  to 
tbeprescribed<«ni«M,  and  then  reluming,  ao  that  part  of  the  proceeaion  is  moring  in  cw 
direction  and  part  in  the  other,  and  thus  they  continnally  pass  and  repass  each  otbet^ 
The  sidewalks  an  crowded  with  foot-passengera 
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aeenuDgly  cf  complezioii  and  features  belonging  to  our  regtdar 
racCf  but  everj  Tanety  ako  of  defonnity.  The  more  out  ofcharao 
ter  they  can  a^pear^tbe  better;  and  h^ce  a  very  common  device 
is  for  the  sexes  to  change  costumes.  Here  are  very  delicate  forms, 
either  dressed  as  pages,  or  perhaps  as  sailors ;  imd  female  attire 
on  large,  awkward  frames,  with  chimsy  gaits  and  enormous  feet, 
with  cigarl  in  dieir  mouths.  There  goes  a  carriage  with  a  com- 
pany of  maskers,  taking  lefreslunents  of  cake  and  wine,  pledging 
the  health  of  the  company  as  they  pass ;  the  next  carriage  has  a 
Turk  for  a  footman,,  and  a  lady  for  a  postillion.  Here  is  a  learned 
doctor,  with  his  wig  and  red  coat,  giving  out  his  oracles ;  there  is 
a  beggar,  yonder  a  prince.  A  very  common  disguise  for  the 
poorer  class,  who,  perhaps,  can  get  nothing  else,  and  especially  for 
young  females,  is  a  white  shirt  put  on  over  all  the  other  clothes. 
Anything,  in  short,  for  change  and  yariety. 

The  employments,  too,  are  yarious ;  some  are  making  love, 
some  are  playing  tricks  upon  each  other;  and  a  yery  conmion 
employment,  especially  for  the  higher  classes,  is  to  pelt  each  other 
as  they  pass  with  sugarplums,  and,  what  is  worse,  ynth  Uttle 
missiles  in  the  form  of  sugarplums  made  of  lime  or  plaster. 
These  are  not  always  harmless ;  and  one  who  engages  in  the  sport, 
especially  if  he  be  unmasked,  must  look  out  for  his  face  and  eyes. 
This  childish  amusement  closes  with  a  grand  masquerade  ball, 
in  which  all  who  can  pay  the  fee  may  mingle. 

At  Rome,  in  addition  to  the  other  amusements,  they  have  horse- 
races without  riders.  This  takes  place  in  the  Corso  ;  the  horses 
are  urged  on  by  self-infUcting  spurs,  which  are  so  fitted  that  the 
faster  the  horse  goes  the  more  they  urge  him  forward.  Large 
sails  or  curtains  are  stretched  across  the  farther  end  of  the  street, 
which  bring  up  the  racers  without  injuring  them,  and  they  are 
caught  by  persons  standing  ready  for  the  purpose. 

On  Ash  Wednesday  a  dark  curtain  Cdls,  and  the  gayeties  and 
hilarity  of  the  comedy  are  at  an  end.  A  solemn  service  is  per- 
formed at  the  church,  with  the  ceremony  of  putting  ashes  on  the 
head  to  indicate  man's  frailty  and  mortality. 

Before  leaving  Pisa  I  wfll  add  that  I  have  been  particularly 
pleased  yrith  the  Italian  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted. They  are  very  courteous  and  intelligent.  It  is  true, 
they  appear  not  to  be  m  the  habit  of  inviting  strangers  to  their 
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licmses  to  dine  or  to  share  in  tfaeir  domestic  hospitalities.  This, 
perhaps,  in  many  instances,  they  are  not  able  to  practise  on  a  reiy 
eztensire  scale,  but  in  other  respects  they  show  themselves  coar 
teoos  to  strangers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Wb  left  Pisa  February  19,  and  rode  orer  a  lerel  country  tour 
teen  miles  by  a  crooked  road,  which  ought  to  hare  been  but  ten, 
to  Leghorn,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Italian,  LivomOj  and  found  a 
land  reception  and  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Hotel  St.  Marc, 
kept  by  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  D.  Thompson. 

Lteghom,  although  an  ancient  port,  was  nevertheless  an  incon- 
siderable village  until  purchased  by  Cosmo  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, by  exchanging  for  it  the  city  of  Sarsana,  and  by  him  made  a 
free  port.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  commercial  port  of  Italy, 
and  the  best  known  to  our  countrymen,  because  with  it  we  have 
considerable  commerce.  There  are  few  objects  here  to  attract 
the  notice  of  strangers ;  but  the  observing  traveller,  if  he  visits 
this  town  after  seeing  other  towns  in  Italy,  will  be  struck  to  see 
what  a  difference  circumstances  make  in  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  a  community.  In  most  of  the  Italian  towns  you  see  hun 
dreds  of  idlers  moving  about  the  streets  and  principal  places  at  a 
snail's  pace,  or  lounging  as  though  life  was  a  burden.  You  begin 
to  think  man  is  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  elsewhere ;  that  the  cli- 
mate, or  something  else,  has  rendered  him  physically  incapable  of 
spirited  exertion  and  enterprise.  But  in  Leghorn  you  find  him 
like  die  man  of  business  in  other  places :  an  erect  figure,  a  prompt 
manner,  a  Uvely  gait,  make  you  almost  believe  you  are  in  New- 
York  or  Livei^ool.  Such  inight  all  Italy  be  if  her  rulers  knew 
their  duty,  and  would  do  it.  It  is  true,  it  might  take  time  to  bring 
her  up  from  her  lethargy,  but  much  less  time,  probably,  than  most 
would  imagine.  The  constitution  of  man  has  an  elasticity  about 
it  that  soon  elevates  him  if  the  weights  that  press  him  down  are 
removed.  Now,  it  is  said,  the  beggars  cannot  be  induced  to 
work ;  and,  if  employment  is  furnished  to  them,  they  soon  grow 
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weary  of  it,  and  think  they  can  make  more  money^  and  make  U 
easier^  by  begging.  But  this  is  the  effect  of  habit  and  of  long  d^- 
radation.  Let,  however,  a  general  elevfttion  be  felt;  let  an  up- 
ward impulse  be  given  to  the  public  mind  by  a  proper  stimiikw^ 
and  soon  there  would  be  few  that  would  not  be  ashamed  to  beg, 
and  few  that  would  not  be  able  and  willing  to  dig. 

Leghorn  is  supposed  to  contain  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  increasing.  They  are  enlarging  the  walls  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  in  all  the  suburbs,  principally  as  a  defence  against  smug- 
gling. The  city  is  penetrated  by  canals  in  different  directions, 
by  means  of  which  the  merchandise  is  brought  to  the  dooEs  of  the 
warehouses.  There  is  in  this  city  an  **  Engliah  factory ,**  or  a 
kind  of  incorporation  of  English  citizens,  of  which  there  are  sev* 
end  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  certadn  priviligesthereuntobelong* 
ing.  The  English,  in  fact,  next  to  the  Jews,  however  widely 
scattered  and  distantly  removed,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  pre- 
serving their  nationalities  and  attachment  to  their  own  usages  and 
clanship.  They  are  contented  anywhere  but  at  home ;  but,  who- 
ever they  are,  they  are  nothing  but  Englishmen  still.  However 
long  they  may  have  resided  in  the  countiy,  they  never  say  we,  but 
they^  when  speaking  of  the  citizens  of  the  countiy  where  they  re** 
side.  Here  they  clan  together ;  worship  together ;  pray  for  their 
"most  gracious  Lord  and  Sovereign  King  WiUiam,**  and  their 
"  most  gracious  Queen  Adelaide  ;"  transport  English  horses,  car- 
riages, and  dogs ;  eat  roast-beef  and  drink  wine  ihla-mode  Fiin- 
glais  the  world  over,*  and,  if  they  find  anything  very  good  abroad^ 
they  say  it  is  almost  equal  to  Old  England.! 

Steamboats,  although  at  first  objected  to,  are  becoming  commoB 
on  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  specially  very  frequent  firom 
Marseilles,  by  Genoa,  Leghoin,  Civita  Vecchia^  to  Naples ;  and 
thence  there  are  lines  extending  to  Sicily  and  Malta.  In  one  of 
the  steam-packets  firom  Marseilles  to  Najdes  we  embariLed  on  the 

*  This  does  not  apply  to  liilly,  however,  to  Englishmen  in  America.  Here  they  find 
the  same  langnage,  and,  for  the  meet  part,  eongenial  metitntkne ;  they  mingle  with  oar 
citizens,  and  soon  take  part  in  onr  political  coneerB&  Indeed,  our  natunlnatiaa  laws 
are  so  easy,  and  oar  citizenship  so  inviting,  that  most  strangev,  from  all  parte  ef  the 
worM,  like  the  Paddy,  when  they  get  among  as,  take  the  first  opportunity  to  become 


t  Under  a  remark  of  this  kind,  recorded  by  a  peMon  of  nnk  in  a  book  for  i 
in  an  excellent  hotel  in  Italy,  I  noticed  some  wit  had  added,  in  pencilmaik— "  This  ie 
i  EtagUsh  modeety.* 
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Md  of  Febniary»  bot  were  so  ill  from  die  itrngh  «ea  llial-we  were 
gbd  to  kad  «t  Cmta  Yecclua,  under  a  detemitnatioii  to  travel  if 
sea  no  more  when  we  can  travel  by  land.  ThWy  of  coarse,  led 
08  to  Rome  first  instead  of  to  Naples,  as  we  bad  prqKised. 

Cmta  Yecchia  is  the  seaport  of  Rome,  ahlioiigh  fortnight 
miles  from  it;  is  a  freeport,  with  an  artificial  barbour;  andadkty, 
comfiortless  place  il  is.  The  iahabitaals  appear  to  li-re  cUell^ 
upoa  the  {dander  of  ixaveBers.  When  jou  arrive,  joa  go  ariioiie 
in  a  boat;  a  set  of  faoagry  cormorants  seize  yoor  baggage,  and 
contend  ytho  shall  have  it;  having  settled  that  point bjr  agreement 
or  finroe,  tbey  di^tribctte  it  among  as  many  as  they  caBveoiendy 
can,  and  carry  it  to  the  police,  where  yoo  slip  it  through  by  pay* 
iagafee;  youthen  order  your  baggage  to  die  hotd,  and  pay  each 
ragamnfiin  for  his  seivice,  who  always  wants  more.  You  nmst 
then  send  it  to  die  coetom-hoase  to  get  it  plambed,  for  which  a 
fee  is  demanded ;  another  for  carrying  it  dieie  ;  aaother  for  taking 
it  fxofUk  die  office  to  the  coaoh;  anotherfor  fastening  it  on  die 
coach ;  another  for  opening  die  coach-door  for  yon  to  get  in ;  an» 
other  for  die  man  who  tended  the  hones  that  are  lo  cairy  yoa  to 
Rome,  ever  so  long  before  you  arrived,  whfle  he  was  waiciBg  for 
yon,  er  somebody  dse^  to  come  and  hire  them  ;  and  I  know  not 
liow  many  other  demands,  besides  beggars  in  abundance.  Yoa 
escape  from  the  wretched  place  with  empty  pockets  and  exhausted 
pstience,  unless  you  have  a  good  store  of  both. 

The  route  to  Rome  is  very  dull.  A  sight  here  and  there,  of  a 
shepherd  ^di  his  flock,  diversifies  the  scene,  which  is  barren,  and, 
in  a  great  part,  unculdvaled.  Neither  did  I  see  any  shepherd  that 
reminded  me  of  Damon  or  Tyterus,  or  any  odier  of  the  classic 
rustics  of  antiquity. 

The  horses  are  genAally  small,  but  numeroas.  We  saw  scores 
ef  diem  in  herds.  The  homed  catde,  however,  are  very  fine. 
They  are  generally  of  a  mouse  colour  in  Tuscany,  but  in  Roma* 
nia  they  are  finequendy  a  light  brindle,  made  up  of  a  singular  mix* 
tore  of  white  and  black,  constituting  a  colour  altogether  difierent 
from  anydiing  we  have.  Farther  south  they  are  oftener  a  beauti- 
ful pure  white.  Ancient  heathen  gods  might  weJl  be  appeased 
by  sach  an  offering,  if  they  were  at  all  delighted  with  the  sacrifice 
of  beasts ;  for  diese,  doubtless,  are  the  regular  descendants  of  die 
Ubus  Taurus  of  antiquity. 
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The  Bbeep  were  rery  numerouB ;  but  the  wool,  except  far  the 
coarsest  wear,  is  sold  out  of  the  country  to  be  manufactured  and 
repurchased  again,  with  all  its  accumulation  of  profit,  while  thou- 
sands  of  the  inhabitants  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  with  no  means  of  procuring  them. 

We  entered  Rome  on  the  side  of  the  magnificent  structure  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  was  night,  but  there  was  light  enough  to  exhibit 
the  splendid  piazza,  with  its  quadruple  rows  of  Doric  columns. 
But  I  must  forbear.  Rome  must  be  passed  f<nr  the  present.  It 
is  true,  we  spent  a  number  of  days  in  the  '^  Eternal  City,**  yiewing 
its  unriraQed  antiquities,  especially  its  ancient  ruins  and  works  of 
art,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  modem  city.  But,  as  all 
this  was  only  preparatory  to  a  more  thorough  and  extended  exam- 
ination, any  description  that  may  be  attempted  of  the  inspiring 
topics  of  ancient  and  modem  Rx)me  will  be  postponed,  and  the 
reader  will  first  be  requested  to  visit  Naples,  according  to  our 
original  purpose  ;.and  let  me  congratulate  him,  whoever  he  may 
be,  that,  however  little  he  may  be  able  to  glean  of  the  pleasures 
and  instraction  of  this  Italian  route,  he  is  happily  relieved  fircm 
its  embarrassments,  fatigues,  delays,  disappointments,  and  extor* 
tions.  A  traveller,  if  he  pleases,  might  fill  up  a  volume  with  ac- 
counts oi  this  kind,  without  relieving  himself  or  profiting  his  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  the  usual  routine  of  the  passport,  first 
to  the  pohce,  thence  to  the  American  consul,  thence  back  to  the 
police,  and  then  to  the  Neapolitan  minister ;  after  some  demur 
respecting  my  prescribed  quarantine,  which  was  settled  finally  by 
showing  a  bill  of  health,  signed  by  the  consul-general  of  his  Si- 
cilian majesty  resident  at  Leghorn,  &c.,  &C.,  we  embarked  on 
board  a  post-coach,  for  fourteen  dollars  each  person,  leaving 
Rome  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mar(5h.3.  Our  egress  was 
by  the  mighty  Colosseum,  whose  vast  proportions,  partially  dilap- 
idated by  eighteen  centuries,  towered  in  gloomy  grandeur  as 
it  reflected  back  the  soft  beams  of  moonlight.  We  passed  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni  to  Albano.  The  route  from  Rome  to  Na- 
ples is  part  of  the  way  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Appian  Way, 
so  often  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  that  over  which 
St.  Paul  travelled  in  his  journey  from  Puteoli  (near  Naples)  to 
Rome.  Every  mile  of  this  road,  almost,  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  biography  of  her  Ulustrioua 
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men.*  But  it  will  not  comport  with  my  plan  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  historic  associations  of  the  route.  We  struck  the  Aj^ian 
Way  just  before  we  reached  Albano,  fourteen  Roman  miles.  The 
entire  road  to  Naples  is  excellent. 

Beyond  Yelletri  commence  the  Pontine  MarsheSi^  which  ex* 
tend  back  from  the  sea  from  six  to  twelre  miles,  and  reach  to 
Tenacina,  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  These  are  at  some  sea- 
sons partially  covered  with  water,  and  anciently  were  almost 
wholly  so,  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  Great  and  successire  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  drain  this  pestiferous  pool,  from  the  days 
of  Appius  Coecus,  by  emperors,  princes,  and  popes,  down  to  Pius 
VIJ.,  who,  in  addition  to  what  the  French  had  done  before  him, 
nearly  accomplished  the  object,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  it  is 
now  ased  for  agricultural  purposes.  Immense  herds  of  cattle 
graze  here.  This  rej^on,  however,  must  be  very  unhealthy ;  and 
this  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  sallow  countenances  of  the  few  poor 
wretches  who  inhabit  it,  or  who  roam  about  these  miasmatic  fens 
watching  their  grazing  flocks.  Through  these  marshes  ran  the 
Appian  Way,  on  which,  as  a  foundation,  Pope  Pius  YI.  con- 
structed the  present  elegant  road. 

Here  were  the  Tres  Tabemay  or  the  "  Three  Tarcms"  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul.  If  the  appearance  and  condition  of  these 
taverns  were  not  better  than  those  of  the  present  day,  I  should 
almost  wonder  that  a  sight  of  them  by  St.  Paul  was  a  cause  of 
thanksgiving.  The  gratitude  of  the  aposde  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  thei  principle  of  his  own  gospel  maxim,  "  in  avery- 
thing  give  thanks." 

The  two  tovnis  of  Fondi  and  Itri,  which  were  the  fint  we 
passed  through  after  entering  the  Neapolitan  States,  were  the 
most  filthy,  wretched,  and  poverty-struck  we  had  yet  beheld  ; 
and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  we  may  never  look  upon  the  like  again. 
At  the  former  place  we  had  to  undergo  the  ^^  searching  operation" 
of  the  custom-house,  dunng  which  time  we  were  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  miserable-looking  objects  of  want  and  wo ;  scores 
of  hands  were  stretched  out  for  charity,  and  almost  all  looked  as 
though  they  should  be  tenants  of  the  poorhouse.     Some  of  them, 

*  The  claancal  reader  will  find  the  ancient  localities  of  this  route,  as  &r  as  Brunda- 
shxm,  in  the  Diary  of  Horace, 
t  They  took  their  name  from  an  ancient  town  in  the  vicinity. 
16 
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however,  made  shift  to  purchase,  or  retain,  periiaps,  as  an  inherit^ 
ance  from  their  ancestors,  earrings  and  other  ornaments,  which 
hung  in  strange  discordance  over  dirty  rags,  that  scarcely  covered 
their  nakedness.    A  sallow-looking  young  woman  at  Terracina 
with  large  dangling  jewels  in  her  ears,  apparently  of  gold,  was 
urgent  in  her  importunities  for  alms.    I  took  hold  of  her  earrings, 
and  told  her  to  sell  them  for  bread  before  she  asked  charity ;  this 
turned  the  laugh  upon  her,  and  freed  me  from  her  importunities. 
Another  ludicrous  circumstance  occurred  after  we  had  left  the 
town ;  our  horses  were  in  a  fiill  trot,  when  we  were  attracted  by 
a  stifled  vociferation  at  the  coach  window ;  on  looking  out  we 
saw  a  man  upon  the  full  run,  at  our  side,  vociferating  for  alms, 
holding  out  his  greasy  cap  with  one  hand,  and  cramming  the 
other  into  his  mouth,  to  indicate  his  extreme  hunger,  which,  with 
his  running,  so  stifled  his  voice  as  made  him  put  forth  "  strange 
sounds ;"  these,  with  his  gesticulations,  diversified  by  his  haste  to 
keep  up  with  the  carriage,  formed  an  exhibition  so  ludicrous,  that 
even  the  cries  of  suffering  could  not  restrain  our  risibilities.    If 
we  sinned  by  smiling  "in  the  venerable  presence  of  misery,"  as 
the  sentimental  Sterne  would  say,  I  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven. 
We  never  know,  in  fact,  when  these  beings  are  starving;  for,  hun- 
gry or  not,  to  get  a  bioc  they  will  play  their  part  to  admiration ; 
they  are  starving,  they  have  dying  hambinosy  a  sick  sposoy  or  they 
are  without  father  or  mother,  and  the  like.    Our  present  appli- 
cant, from  the  strength  of  his  voice  and  his  speed  in  running, 
seemed  neither  faint  with  hunger  nor  weak  with  disease ;  Mrs 
F.,  however,  threw  him  a  piece  of  copper,  for  which  he  gave 
the  usual  ^^  grazia,^     We  went  on  at  the  same   rapid  rate,  I 
should  judge,  nearly  a  mile,  when,  having  occasion  to  stop  the 
carriage  a  moment,  who  should  arrive  but  our  beneficiary,  in  a 
foaming  agony  to  get  his  piece  of  money  changed,  for  it  was  not 
current  in  the  country  !    I  mention  this  case  to  show  the  condi- 
tion and  perseverance  of  these  beggars,  as  also  because  it  was  to 
us,  at  least,  a  scene  painfully  amusing. 

In  the  interior  of  our  coach  we  had  a  Catholic  priest  and  his 
brother,  with  whom  we  formed,  of  course,  a  stagecoach  acquaint- 
ance, to  which  they  seemed  by  no  means  averse.  We  found  them 
pleasant  and  polite,  and  the  priest  was  remarkably  strict  at  his 
devotions  twice  a  day,  viz.,  morning  and  noon.     These  consisted 
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of  long  portions  read  oat  of  a  devotional  book  carried  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  had  practised  upon  so  much  that  he  could  repeat  whole 
pages  out  of  the  book.  Whether  he  read  oi»repeated  from  mem* 
ory,  he  hurried  them  over  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity ;  a 
vapidity  to  which  I  am  sure  one  could  not  attain  but  by  long 
practice,  crossing  himself  at  the  name  of  Christ,  and  repeating 
the  whole  in  a  loud  whisper  when  the  carriage  was  moving  very 
still,  and  a  little  above  his  breath  when  it  rumbled.  I  cannot 
judge  his  heart*  but  the  whole  seemed  like  a  mere  form.  It  re* 
minded  me  of  my  childish  days,  when  eveiy  night  I  hurried  over 
the  prayers  and  hymns  that  my  mother  had  taught  me,  merely 
because  I  dared  not  go  to  sleep  without  performing  my  task ;  the 
whole  merit  of  which  was  in  repeating  the  sum  total. 

Before  we  entered  Mora  we  passed  the  spot  where  Cicero  was 
overtaken  and  beheaded,  on  which  stands,  to  the  memory  of  the 
immortal  orator,  an  ancient  and  splendid  cenotaph.  It  consists 
of  three  stories,  and  has  inside  of  it  a  shaft  extending  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  But  this  monument,  stately  and  massive  as  it 
is,  has  already  suffered  from  the  corroding  tooth  of  time,  and  will 
soon  crumble  back  to  dust,  while  the  intellectual  monuments 
erected  by  himself  preserve  their  virgin  freshness,  and  will  carry 
down  the  name  of  their  illustrious  author,  loaded  with  undimin- 
ished bonours,  to  the  latest  posterity.  Mora  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Formia,  where  was  Cicero's  Formian  villa ;  and  upon 
the  seashore,  five  miles  distant,  within  sight  of  Mora,  is  Gaeta, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  sketches  of  Italian  his- 
tory as  being  a  flourishing  republic.  This  is  the  most  northern 
of  the  three  important  republics  in  Magna  Grrscia,  that  sprung  so 
early  but  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  Alas !  that  repub- 
licanism should  ever  be  supplanted  by  such  a  stupid,  tyrannical 
government  as  that  of  the  present  day.  These  three  republics 
are  on  three  successive  gulfs.  First,  Gaeta,  on  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  which  gulf  is  separated  from  that  of  Naples  by  the 
Island  of  Ischia  and  the  promontory  of  Misenum ;  and  this  again 
is  separated  by  die  promontory  of  Tarento  from  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, on  which  was  situated  Amalfi.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  are  all  situated  on  the  same  parts  relative  to  their  re- 
spective bays,  viz.,  on  the  northern  sides  or  shores.  They  rose 
up  together,  under  the  same  circumstances,  like   children  of 
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one  family;  and  they  fell  by  the  same  ruthless  destroyer,  the 
warlike  Norman.  With  their  liberty  and  independence,  the  im- 
portance, trade,  and«population  of  the  northern  and  southern  fell 
also ;  Gaeta  having  now  but  httle  trade,  and  only  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitants ;  and  Amalfi,  which  in  the  ninth  century  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  mercantile  community  in  the  world,  is  dwmdled  down 
to  an  unimportant  village. 

The  American  citizen  feels  a  gloomy  foreboding  as  he  almost 
involuntarily  asks,  Will  some  future  traveller  have  occasion  to 
record  the  same  sad  history  of  the  lovely,  prosperous,  and  popu- 
'  lous  cities  that  now  stud  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  from  Maine  to 
Florida  ?  Yes,  doubtless,  unless  America  learn  wisdom  by  the 
historic  lessons  of  the  past.  I^  like  Italy,  the  states  or  sections 
of  the  Union  should  divide  themselves  into  independent  govern- 
ments, there  will  come  jealousies  and  wars,  and  ruin  will  be  in 
the  train.  If  popular  phrensy  and  illegal  assemblies  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  then  will  some  aspiring  demagogue  rise  up, 
applauded  by  the  multitude,  even  as  they  will  be  flattered  and 
pampered  by  him,  until  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  their  neck. 
America  ought  to  know  enough  of  human  nature  and.  of  history  to 
avoid  the  rocks  on  which  others  have  been  wrecked ;  but  alas ! 
how  few  consult  the  records  of  the  past  or  the  dictates  of  reason 
in  these  matters.  Would  that  the  past  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  Italy  could  be  hung  up  before  the  American  citizen  in 
all  places  of  public  resort,  and  especially  at  the  polls,  and  in  the 
Capitols  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  most  I  desire 
from  Italy.  I  have  seen  her  antiquities,  her  statuary,  her  paintings, 
her  unrivalled  edifices,  her  picturesque  scenery,  her  ohve  mount* 
ains,  and  her  vine-covered  vales ;  but  all  these,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portant interests  I  am  now  contemplating,  are  for  America  compar* 
atively  nothing.  If  from  the  deep-stained  frescoes  of  her  historic 
page,  coloured  by  the  blood  of  her  once  &ee  and  intelligent  sons, 
some  vivid  and  striking  pictures  could  be  hung  up  in  view  of  the 
American  public,  methinks  it  would  be  worth  more  to  us,  ten  thou- 
sand times,  than  all  the  works  of  art  of  which  ancient  and  mod- 
em Italy  can  boast.  And  yet  who  thinks  of  this  ?  Who,  of  the 
hundreds  of  American  travellers  that  visit  Italy,  will  even  imbue 
their  own  minds  with  these  subjects,  much  less  carry  back  these 
important  lesQons  to  their  countrymen  ? 
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Bat  to  return  to  our  journal.  At  Capua  we  were  renunded  of 
the  siege  and  capture,  by  Hannibal,  of  Casilinum,  which  atood 
<m  th^  site  of  this  more  modem  city.  From,  this  city  to  Naples 
the  road  was  remarkably  level,  and  led  through  a  rich  and  higfaly- 
cultirated  country.  The  yineyards  seemed  to  have  added  magnifi- 
cence  to  beauty.  The  trees  on  which  the  Tines  hung,  and  which 
were  planted  in  regular  ranges,  had  grown  to  the  size  and  hei^t 
of  forest^trees,  and  the  rines  that  hung  upon  them,  some  of  which 
were  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  were  themsehres  as  large  as 
small  trees.  Between  the  rows  the  soil  was  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  and,  though  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  March,  the  surface 
vras  covered  with  a  green  and  flourishing  vegetation.  Not  only 
were  the  wheat-fields  luxuriant,  but  fields  of  flax,  which  had  at- 
tained to  half  its  growth,  and  various  articles  of  horticulture 
in  surprising  forwardness,  some  of  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
been  vegetating  during  the  whole  winter,  interspersed  and  varied 
the  scene.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Naples ;  here, 
although,  on  entering  the  Neapolitan  domains,  our  baggage  was 
examined  and  receipted,  yet  we  were  required  to  pay  a  piastre 
at  the  Dogana  (cu8tom*house)  to  prevent  a  second  examination. 
In  this  matter  of  custom  they  are  more  jealous  of  Italians  than  of 
foreigners.  Our  priest's  baggage  was  again  rununaged,  although 
it  had  been  thoroughly  turned  up  and  taxed  once  before. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Thb&b  is  something  peculiarly  lively  uid  gay  in  the  appearance 
of  Naples.  Its  location  is  fine.  The  bay  itself  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  of  about  thirty  miles  diameter,  protected  at  its  en* 
trance  by  the  Island  of  Capri,  which  rises  up,  like  a  mighty  break* 
water,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  town  is  like  an  am* 
phitheatre  around  the  bay  i  at  one  end  it  has  some  picturesque  em* 
inences,  on  one  of  which  is  the  king's  palace  and  the  royal  db* 
servatory,  and  on  the  other  the  Castle  of  St.  Ehno.  These  are 
ascended  by  zigzag  roads,  to  make  the  ascent  gradual  and  pleas* 
16  Aa 
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ant,  presenting  at  every  turn  new  aspects  of  the  beautiful  sceneiy 
around;  and,  when  you  arrive  at  the  top,  the  entire  panorama 
is  like  an  enchantment. 

From  the  Royal  Observatory  you  look  down  upon  the  city,  the 
bay,  the  harbour,  and  thence  the  eye  glances  speedily  over  the 
vale  spread  out  beyond  the  opposite  side  of  the  town ;  a  vale  that 
can  scarcely  be  described.  It  is  spotted  all  over  with  cottages, 
appearing  in  the  distance  like  so  many  Uttle  bird-cages,  almost 
thick  enough  to  be  called  a  continual  village.  To  the  right,  nearer 
the  bay,  is  Portici,  under  which  lies  the  buried  city  of  Hercula- 
neum.  Beyond  is  Vesuvius,  covered  perpetually  with  his  wreath 
of  smoke  or  flame.  The  associations  of  this  exhibition  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  The  very  mountain  you  stand  upon 
is  a  volcanic  formation ;  so  is  the  entire  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  surrounding  country ;  while  at  the 
base  of  Vesuvius,  a  few  miles  distant,  are  cities  buried,  with  their 
inhabitants,  sixty  and  eighty  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
earth  by  successive  floods  of  molten  minerals  and  showers  of 
cinders  and  earth.  To  the  like  fate  the  population  of  the  modern 
cities  are  continually  exposed ;  nay,  it  would  be  no  new  thing  in 
this  neighbourhood  if  the  troubled  elements  of  the  earth  should 
burst  forth  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  bury  its  hun* 
dreds  of  thousands  under  a  huge  mausoleum  of  a  Monte  Nuovo^ 
such 'as  was  thrown  up  in  1538  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  Yet  the  inhabitants  live  without  the  least  apparent  appre- 
hension, fully  believing,  if  fatal  eruptions  of  this  kind  should  ever 
happen,  it  will  not  be  in  their  day ;  just  as  we  travellers  believe 
it  will  not  be  while  we  visit  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  even 
the  very  crater  of  Vesuvius  itself.  One  cannot  but  feel  peculiar 
sensations  when  seriously  contemplating  the  scene  around  him, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  past  history.  This  whole  region,  in- 
cluding, perhaps,  the  entire  peninsula  of  Italy,  is  volcanic,  and  vol- 
canoes have  been  active  here  from  time  immemorial.  The  sub- 
terranean fires  which  some  suppose  are  entombed  and  rage  con- 
tinually in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  seem  here  to  have  found  vent, 
and  the  craters  of  Etna  on  a  neighbouring  island,  and  of  Vesuvius 
have  for  many  centuries  been  natural  safety-valves ;  and  though 
in  some  instances  destructive  to  the  insects  that  sport  around 
them,  may  be  instrumental  of  saving  extensive  portions  of  the 
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earth  firom  destructiTe  earthquakes  and  ruinous  omTuIaions 
But  although  the  subterranean  fires  seem  to  concentrate  in  this 
neighbourhood,  it  does  not  follow  as  certain,  or  most  probaUe^ 
that  the  crater  of  Vesuyius  will  always  be  the  outlet.  Naples 
itself  is  as  likely,  in  process  of  time,  according  to  all  human  ap» 
pearances,  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano  as  Vesuvius  once  was. 
It  seemsy  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  about  half  a  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  in  that  of  Strabo,  who  flourished  about  the  period 
of  the  Christian  era,  that  there  was  no  appearance  in  Vesuyius 
of  an  active  volcano ;  but,  irom  the  appearance  of  the  mountain,  it 
"w^B  judged  it  had  once  been  subject  to  irruptions,  in  an  age  so  re- 
mote that  the  period  was  to  them  unknown.  In  the  sevens-ninth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  however,  the  great  irruption  took  place 
which  buried  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Since  that  time,  on  the 
other  side  of  Naples,  Monte  Nuovo  has  been  formed  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  still  bums  beneath, 
sending  up  streams  of  heated  sulphureous  gas,  and  throwing  out 
rivulets  of  hot  water;  an  evidence  that  not  in  Vesuvius  only, 
but  all  under  these  green  hills  and  verdant  vales,  the  fabled  forges 
of  Vulcan  are  in  active  operation,  and  where  next  they  may  burst 
forth  in  torrents  of  fire  and  showers  of  molten  cinders  is  altogether 
unknown. 

But  I  wander,  perhaps,  &om  my  purpose,  which  was  to  give 
some  general  view  of  Naples.  It  is  in  population  the  third  city 
in  Europe,  containing,  as  the  most  rational  estimate,  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Some  Ne-^ 
apolitans  say  half  a  million ;  but  this  is  evidently  erroneous.  The 
size  of  the  city,  which  is  only  nine  or  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
hardly  admits  of  such  an  estimate.  It  is  true,  Naples,  from  the 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  constantly  throng  the  streets, 
appears  to  be  immensely  populous.  In  no  city,  I  think  (even 
London  is  not  an  exception),  have  I  seen  greater  throngs  in  the 
streets;  but  nowhere  besides  do  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  streets^ 
as  in  Naples.  To  say  nothing  of  the  htzarcni^  many  of  whom,  it 
is  said,  have  no  home,  but  sleep  at  night  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
the  public  courts,  in  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  wherever  they 
can  find  a  resting-place,  there  are  very  many  who  do  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  business  in  the  streets ;  here  is  cooking,  spinning, 
shoemaking,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  and  trading  of  all  kinds 
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in  the  streets.    It  is  this  doing  eterything  out  of  doors  which 
adds  much,  doubtless,  to  the  apparent  populousnees  of  Naples. 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  full  of  people ;  many  of  them  busily  occupied, 
but  many  others  miserably  idle,  and  very  many  wretchedly  poor. 
The  lazaroni  {the  ragged  ones)  seem  to  be  a  distinct  class,  and 
the  lowest  we  could  well  conceive  of  in  the  bosom  of  a  civilised 
community.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  many  of  them  are 
without  any  regular  lodgings ;  they  live  upon  a  trifle ;  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  their  habits  enable  them  to  subsist  without  fire 
and  with  but  little  clothing.    When  they  can  obtain  employment 
they  work  (for  they  appear  more  active  than  the  poorest  classes  in 
other  parts  of  Italy);  they  act  as  porters,  or  fachinos,  as  they  are 
called  in  Italian,  whenever  they  can  find  employment,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  a  basket  that  serves  them  in  their  labours  by 
day  and  as  a  bed  by  night.    They  sing  and  sport,  play  the  harle- 
quin, or  attend  upon  those  who  do  so,  listen  to  the  public  street- 
readers  of  Orlando  Furioso,  in  which  they  seem  greatly  instructed, 
or  attend  to  the  harangues  of  the  street  declaimers,  play  at  cards 
oa  a  stone  or  a  stool  on  the  side  of  the  street,  stretch  themselves 
out  upon  the  ^vements  in  the  sun,  gather  the  quids  of  tobacco 
and  the  ends  of  cigars  that  have  been  thrown  away,  and  expose 
them  for  sale,  beg  when  necessity  requires,  and  attend  to  whatever 
else  inclination  prompts  to,  and  circumstances  allow  of,  or  nature 
requires,  without  embarrassment  or  shame.    But  the  most  impor- 
tant business  is  hunting  heads,  which  seems  with  them  not  only 
to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  also  of  luxury,  and  hence  you  will 
pass  scores  of  them  in  the  streets  performing  this  kind  office  for 
each  other ;  an  employment,  by-the-way,  which  is  not  to  be  sneered 
at,  since  it  is  consecrated  by  genius,  and  identified  with  the  fine 
arts  in  Italy.    One  of  the  standard  paintings  of  the  PitH  Palace, 
in  Florence,  was  a  Cupid  having  his  head  looked  by,  if  I  rightly 
remember.  Psyche.    But  in  Naples  they  attend  to  it  in  a  way  that 
saves  time  and  blesses  the  hlesser;  for  while  one  is  serving  another, 
he  or  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  served  by  a  third,  and  so  on  in  an 
indefinite  series.    In  many  instances,  too,  you  may  see  the  colo- 
nists or  emigrants  from  the  head  picked  off  from  other  parts  oi 
the  body.    In  short  (for  this  is  not  a  subject  to  be  dwelt  upon 
further  than  is  necessary  to  give  some  just  description  of  ibs 
state  of  society  here ,  these  lazaroni  are  a  dirty,  squalid,  po?erty- 
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smitten  race,  amounting,  according  to  some,  to  thirty  or  forty 
thousand.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  are  so  many. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  said,  their  number  is  diminished  of  late 
years.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  city  if  they  could  be  entirely 
removed  by  putting  them  into  workhouses,  or  employing  them 
in  some  way  to  inkprove  their  condition  and  elevate  their  char- 
acter. It  is  said  they  are  willing  to  work  when  they  can  find 
it;  but  they  have  been  so  long  degraded  that  their  condition  is  not 
very  irksome  to  themselves.  They  are,  in  general,  a  merry  race, 
living  on  macaroni  and  vegetables,  and  in  their  habits  but  little 
removed  above  bestiality. 

The  beggars  in  Naples  are  numerous  and  annoying,  but  less  so 
in  the  ci^  than  in  the  country  and  provincial  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  other  two  unproductive  classes  of  society  here- 
tofore aUuded  to  in  other  cities  are  also  very  numerous  here,  viz., 
the  ecclesiastics  and  soldiers.  Of  the  former  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  number,  but  they  are  abundant,  and  well  dressed 
and  well  fed.  They  have  **  fidtfess  of  bread  and  abundance  of 
idleness,''  both  of  which  are  indicated  by  their  fresh  visage  and 
portly  appearance.  Indeed,  what  have  they  to  do  ?  They  have 
no  Cunilies  to  provide  for,  they  seldom  preach,  most  of  them  nevery 
and  their  pastoral  duties,  masses  and  confessions,  are  an  easy 
task,  divided  among  froni  ten  to  twenty,  periiaps,  in  each  church. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  monastic  orders  hanging  like 
leeches  upon  the  social  body,  devouring  much  and  producing 
Aothing. 

It  is  said  the  King  of  Naples  has  an  army  in  actual  service  in 
and  about  Naples  amounting  to  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 
These,  too,  appear  well  dressed  and  well  fiMi.  Some  thousands 
of  them  are  hirelings  from  Svritzerland  and  Austria.  With  all 
these  unproductive  consumers  hving  on  her  limited  commerce  and 
her  slender  revenues,  vrtiat  can  be  expected  but  that  depression 
and  poverty  should  pervade  the  whole  nation?  The  wonder  is 
that  Naples  sustains  herself  as  well  as  she  does ;  nor  could  she, 
IB  (act,  survive  long,  but  that  she  is  surrounded  by  a  eountiy  rich 
and  productive  ahnost  beyond  conception,  which,  if  nothing  more, 
yields  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life,  bread-stofii  and  common 
vegetables,  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  great  quantities  of  fruit 
lor  exportation. 
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Naples  is  unriyalled  in  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  sunoiuid- 
ing  scenery.  The  Quarters  of  Chiajah,  St.  Lucia,  and  Chiatamone, 
on  the  bay,  are  delightful ;  stretching  along  by  the  first  of  these 
streets  are  the  pubUc  gardens,  extending,  I  should  judge,  a  mile, 
from  the  Victpria  almost  to  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo,  ornamented 
with  trees,  shrubbery,  plants,  statuary,  and  fountains,  with  the  bay 
on  the  one  side  and  a  splendid  street  on  the  other.  This  is  a 
favourite  and  fashionable  resort.  Another  important  street  is  the 
Toledo,  running  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  At  the  north,  with- 
out the  city,  is  the  Campus  Martius,  an  extensive  and  fine  military 
parade-ground,  surrounded  by  trees.  For  this  last,  as  well  as  for 
the  gardens,  and  for  additions  to  the  palace,  and  great  improve- 
ments  to  the  grounds  about  Capo  di  Montiy  and  various  other 
things  useful  and  ornamental  to  the  city,  Naples  is  indebted  to 
Murat  and  the  French. 

The  architecture  of  Naples  is  not  much  admired.  The  churches 
are  numerous,  amounting  to  fixun  three  to  four  hundred,  and  a  few 
of  them  have  some  interest  veithin,  for  the  costly  finish,  paintings, 
6cc.;  but,  in  general,  they  are  indifferent.  The  Church  of  St. 
Martin,  near  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  has  a  lofty  location,  over- 
looking the  tovm  and  the  bay,  and  is  attached  to  what  used  to  be 
the  Certosini  convent.  The  church  is  splendid,  and  contains  some 
good  pictures.  The  convent  was  converted  by  the  French  into  & 
hospital  for  military  invalids ;  but  it  is  now,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
undergoing  repairs,  in  view  of  being  restored  to  its  original  use. 
It  is  thus  that  the  present  reigning  family  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  everything  back  to  the  superstitions  of  former  days.  The 
present  king  often  makes  superstitious  vows,  as  did  also  his  father 
before  him.  The  former,  it  is  said,  recently  made  vows  of  various 
religious  performances,  charities,  &c.,  provided  he  could  be  fa* 
voured  with  the  birth  of  a  son,  but  forgot  to  stipulate,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  safety  of  the  queen ;  the  result  is,  the  son  is  bom, 
but  it  cost  the  queen  her  life.  The  present  king's  father  made  a 
vow,  when  he  was  last  driven  firom  his  kingdom  by  Murat,  that 
he  would  build  a  magnificent  church  if  he  could  be  again  restored 
to  his  throne.  To  fulfil  his  vow  a  church  is  nearly  completed 
in  the  grand  square  opposite  to  the  palace,  which,  in  its  circular 
colonnades,  its  rotunda,  and  its  location  in  a  circular  jnazza,  has 
some  little  resemblance  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.    This  wiH  be  a 
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fine  church  when  finished ;  but,  doubtlest,  a  vow  to  give  his  sub- 
jects a  constittttion  that  would  guaxd  them  from  the  encroachments 
and  oppressions  of  despotism  would  have  been  much  more  ac» 
ceptable  to  God,  and  beneficial  to  his  people,  and,  I  oiay  add, 
much  more  honourable  to  himself^  and  more  consenratiye  of  his 
family  dynasty,  than  the  building  of  an  additional  church  in  a  city 
where  churches  and'  priests  were  already  multiplied  far  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  Cathedral,  which  is  called  the  church  of  St.  Januarius,  is 
noted  for  being  incrusted  with  white  marble  externally,  for  being 
supported  internally  by  something  more  than  one  hundred  columns 
of  Egyptian  granite,  African  marble,  dec,  taken  from  ancient 
heathen  temples,  for  containing  the  body  of  St.  Januarius,  and 
two  vessels  of  his  blood,  which  is  in  a  solid  state,  but  is  liquefied 
miraculously  three  times  a  year.  We  were  shown  the  silver  tab- 
ernacle where  the  head  of  this  saint,  together  with  these  vessels 
of  blood,  are  deposited,  but  were  not  permitted  tQ  see  the  blood. 
The  tabernacle  is  locked  by  four  keys,  two  of  which  are  with  the 
king  and  two  with  the  cardinal,  and  it  cannot  be  opened  but  by 
the  joint  action  of  these  two  personages,  which  only  takes  place 
on  occasion  of  the  ceremony  of  liquefying  the  blood.  It  is  seri- 
oDsly  believed  by  the  Neapolitans  that  the  ready  liquefaction  of 
the  substance  in  these  vials,  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  chymical  com- 
pound, that  either  Uquefies  by  the  warmth  of  the  priest's  hands  or 
by  some  other  common  chymical  process,  is  indicative  of  prosper- 
ity, and,  if  it  fails  readily  to  become  a  liquid,  it  is  accounted  ominous 
of  some  approaching  calamity.  The  last  time  the  ceremony  was 
performed  there  was  some  delay  and  difficulty,  it  is  said,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  death  of  the  queen  ! !  Another  marvel  con- 
nected with  this  affair  is,  that  the  stone  on  which  the  saint  was 
beheaded,  and  which  is  kept  some  miles  distant,  sweats  fresh  blood 
at  the  very  moment  tfiat  in  the  vial  becomes  a  liquid.  So  the 
priests  teach,  and  so  the  people  believe  !  This  saint  has  several 
limes  protected  the  city  from  the  irruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  be  in  such  high  estimation. 
His  chapel  cost  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.*  This  cathedral 
also  contains  the  body  of  Januarius  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  which 
IS  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  has  an  ele- 

•  A  dacat  u  worth  about  eighty  cents. 
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gant  altar  and  Bhrine  in  an  adjoining  chapel,  on  which  is  a  splendid 
bassrelief  in  massiTO  silver,  representing  the  entrance  of  the  saint 
into  Naples  in  1526,  at  a  time  when  the  plague  was  raging  there, 
and  which  was  stayed  by  his  miraculous  interposition.  This,  of 
course,  has  secured  to  him  the  honour  of  being  the  tutelar  saint 
of  Naples.  Here  also  are  thirty-six  splendid  silver  busts,  "which 
are  exhibited  on  festal  days,  but  at  other  times  kept  stored  in 
closets  in  a  private  room,  and  shown  to  strangers  by  the  custode 
for  a  fee. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Severus,  erected  in  1590,  has  been  almost 
ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  in  some  parts  only  kept  firom 
falling  by  walling  up  the  arches  with  strong  masonry.     It  is  no 
longer  used  for  worship,  and  is  only  remarkable  as  a  repository 
of  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Sangro  family.    The  monuments 
are  fine,  and  have  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  tomb 
and  monument  of  each  nobleman  or  prince  of  the  family  is  also  ac- 
companied by  a  monument  for  his  wife,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
The  monument  for  the  wife  is  generally  a  symbolical  figure,  per- 
sonating some  virtue  of  the  deceased.    One  is  a  female  figure  of 
modesty,  by  Corradini ;  she  is  clothed  with  a  transparent  veil  from 
head  to  foot,  exhibiting  through  it  the  entire  form.    It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  art,  in  a  form  entirely  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, and  rarely  attempted  by  the  moderns.     The  lady  was  the 
vrife  of  Prince  Don  Raymond.    There  are  two  other  similar  works 
of  art  in  this  chapel :  one  is  a  symbolic  representation  of  vice  un- 
deceived, and  is  designed  to  designate  the  change  in  Don  Raymond 
himself,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  vrife,  renounced  his  secular 
pursuits  and  became  a  priest.    The  symbol  is  a  man  escaping 
from  a  net,  assisted  by  another  figure  beside  him,  called  the  Ge- 
nius of  Common  Sense.    The  net  is  already  partly  throvm  ofi",  and 
although  it  is  sculptured  from  the  same  piece  of  marble  vrith  the 
statue  itself,  seems  scarcely  to  touch  the  body.    It  is  inconceiva- 
bly fine,  but  not  more  so  than  the  other,  which  is  a  dead  Christ, 
veiled,  by  Joseph  San  Martino.     The  form  and  the  very  muscles 
are  seen  through  the  veil,  and  the  whole  looks  as  if  moistened  by 
the  clammy  sweat  of  death,  while  the  sublime  resignation  of  our 
Saviour's  last  hour  seems  lingering  still  upon  the  lifeless  counte- 
nance.    This  is  a  sublinie  triumph  of  genius.    In  my  opinion, 
sculpture  is  nowhere  so  perfectly  at  home  as  in  the  representa- 
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IKHI  of  death.  The  colour  of  animation,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  is  always  wanting  to  the  sculptured  representation  of  die  lir* 
ing  figure ;  a  defect  which,  howerer  it  may  be  with  others,  I  can 
never  lose  si^t  of  when  looking  at  the  finest  statuary ;  hence  I  al* 
ways  feel  that  something  is  wanting,  and  this  feeUng  detracts  90 
much  from  the  pleasure,  and  mars  the  whole  exhibition.  But 
death  has  no  animation ;  it  has  no  colour ;  its  very  expression,  its 
very  assodaiians  are  marble,  cold  marble  !  Here,  therefore,  the 
works  of  the  chisel  are  perfect,  and  its  triumphs  are  complete. 
Let  no  one  who  visits  Na|des  fail  of  visiting  the  Chapel  of  the 
Veiled  Statuary. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  othor  churches  and  puUic  edifices  of 
Naples.    We  visited  one  of  the  two  royal  palaces  of  Naples,  viz., 
that  by  the  grand  or  royal  piazza.    It  is  a  large  building,  finely  sit*  i 
Dated,  and  contaimng  a  suite  of  spacious  staterooms,  in  which  are 
some  fine  paintings  and  rich  furniture.*    The  palace  at  Capo  di 
Moute  we  were  not  permitted  to  see,  because  die  king  was  at  that 
time  staying  there.    The  situation  of  this  palace  is  very  fine,  as  has 
already  been  stated.    The  Royal  Observatory  near  by  was  not 
closed  like  the  palace ;  this,  therefore,  we  entered,  and  exiuained 
every  part.    The  observatory  building,  fixtures,  and  instruments 
ace  certainly  very  creditable  to  the  government  of  Naples ;  all  the 
necessary  instruments  were  there,  and  well  mounted  and  arranged ; 
and  the  only  mortification  that  I  had  in  examining  it  was  the  re* 
flection  which  here,  as  in  other  places  in  Eurq)e,  I  was  constrained 
to  make  upon  the  deficiency  of  our  own  country  in  this  and  simi- 
lar institutions,  and  the  stinted  economy,  or  local  and  state  jeal- 
ousy, which  keeps  the  boasted  republic  of  America  from  affording 
that^tronage  to  science  which  is  so  liberally  extended  by  not  only 
the  constitutional  monarchies,  but  even  the  unrestricted  despotisms 
of  Europe.    This  consideration  is  extremely  mortifying,  and  the 
more  so  because  many  of  our  citizens  imagine,  and  this  feeling  is 
increased  by  those  ephemeral  politicians  and  demagogues  who 
pander  to  the  notions  of  the  ignorant  for  the  sake  of  temporary 
popularity  and  office,  that  these  high  institutions  are  not  necessary ; 
that  they  savour  of  aristocracy,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  general 

♦  WMe  1  am  reidewmg  this  part  of  my  journal  (Maich,  1837),  I  laam  by  the  pnUio 
pqmt  lltti  att  that  waa  combuttible  of  thia  edifice,  together  with  the  rich  fiOlenr  of 
fictarai  and  the  faniitoielhae  been  cooaamed  by  fire. 
17  Bb 
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interests  of  the  community  and  of  the  labouring  classes ;  where*- 
as,  if  they  were  only  able  or  willing  to  trace  the  relation  between 
science  and  the  most  useful  arts,  they  would  see  that  the  formeri 
in  her  highest  flights  and  widest  range,  was  only  gathering  golden 
treasures  for  an  entire  people ;  and  nowhere  is  the  distribution 
so  complete  al  in  a  republic.  Although,  in  a  monarchy  or  an 
aristocracy,  there  may  be  a  monopoly  of  these  advantages,  as  there 
is,  more  or  less,  of  everything  else,  yet  nothing  is  more  diffusive 
in  its  tendencies  Uian  knowledge,  and,  where  there  are  no  artificial 
obstructions  to  interfere,  it  is  sure  to  spread  out  over  the  whole 
land ;  and  the  larger  and  better  supplied  the  grand  reservoirs,  the 
more  abundant  and  extended  will  be  the  diffusive  and  refreshing 
streams.  When  will  all  our  citizens  be  undeceived  on  this  impor- 
tant point  ? 

The  burial-place  of  the  Neapolitans  is  the  very  opposite  of  those 
of  Paris.  » It  is  a  large  square,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  a  high 
wall,  of  sufficient  extent  to  contain  as  many  separate  pits  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year.  These  pits  are  twelve  feet  square  and 
eighteen  deep,  and  are  walled  up  and  permanently  covered  over, 
except  one  square  opening  in  the  centre,  of  perhaps  fourteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  into  which  a  stone  is  fitted  and  plastered  air  ti^t. 
This  stone  has  a  staple  and  a  ring,  by  which  a  machine,  kept  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  can  break  it  up  and 
open  the  pit.  One  of  these  is  opened  in  this  manner  every  day, 
and  the  dead  are  thrown  in  without  coffin  or  clothing ;  quick  lime 
is  then  throv^n  in,  and  the  pit  is  sealed  up,  and  the  next  receptacle 
in  order  is  broken  up,  so  that  there  is  a  year  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  bodies  before  the  pit  is  again  disturbed.  We  looked 
into  the  one  which  was  open  the  day  we  visited  it,  and  saw  some 
half  dozen  of  infants  just  thrown  in,  perfectly  naked.  But  this  ia 
the  charnel-house  of  the  poor.  These  recent  deposites  were  sink- 
ing down  into  the  putrefied  mass- of  former  years.  The  spectacle 
may  be  conceived  of  by  the  reader,  but  it  is  too  repulsive  to  be  de- 
scribed. If  any  man  wishes  to  take  a  deep  lesson  in  the  frailty 
and  loathsome  corruptibility  of  these  pampered  and  idolized  bodies, 
let  him  go  to  the  Campo  Santo  of  Naples.  These  pits  for  the 
burial  of  the  poor  are  also  common  at  Rome  and  other  cities  of 
Italy ;  and,  not  unfirequently,  rats  and  other  vermin  are  seen  rioting 
on  the  putrid  mass. 
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Those  who  can  afford  the  expense  of  a  funeral  are  generally 
buried  by  fratemitieSy  who  are  associated  together  for  this  pur> 
pose.  The  different  societies  are  dressed  in  long  loose  robes 
of  various  colours,  according  to  their  respectiTe  regulations,  and 
all  of  them  wear  masks,  or,  rather,  a  sort  of  close  hood,  with 
openings  for  the  eyes.  These  bodies  walk  in  procession,  bearing 
lighted  wax  candles,  and  are  frequently  followed  by  a  number  ct 
Franciscan  and  Capuchin  monks,  who  are  dressed  in  black  or 
brown  mantles,  with  cowls  hanging  back  upon  their  shoulders,  ex^ 
posing  their  naked  heads  sometimes  half  shaven ;  and  whose  feet 
are  shod  with  a  kind  of  sandal,  or  a  shoe  having  only  a  sole  and 
straps  to  bind  and  fasten  it  to  the  foot.  We  followed  a  procession 
of  this  kind  one  evening,  just  as  the  shadows  of  approaching  nij^t 
were  beginning  to  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  city,  which  is  the  usual 
hour  for  their  sepulchral  ceremonies.  They  led  us  into  an  upper 
room,  ^rhere  the  corpse  was  lying  in  state,  in  full  dress  and  with 
painted  face ;  after  a  little  ceremony  and  religious  service,  the  body 
was  taken  and  borne  off  to  the  church  in  soleom  procession.  The 
scene  was  heightened  by  the  hour,  by  the  long  ranges  of  lights 
streaming  upon  the  darkness,  and  the  deep  chant  of  the  monks, 
** Requiem  atemam  dona  eis,  Dominey  et  luxperpetua  luceateUJ*^ 
When  we  arrived  at  the  church  another  more  extended  service 
was  performed,  and  the  coffin,  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  disap* 
peared.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  lowered  down  through  the 
floor  of  the  church ;  for  we  went  down  into  the  vault  below,  and 
found  they  had  just  been  engaged  in  the  burial. 

My  stay  at  Naples  was  not  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  become 
much  acquainted  with  the  schools  and  colleges.  Of  course  there 
is  no  general  system  of  primary  education.  This  would  be  rais« 
ing  the  people  too  much  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  government. 
There  are,  however,  several  schools  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  and  there  are  also  several  colleges; 
one  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  nobility. 
I  could  not  learn  that  literature  or  science  was  advancing  at  all 
in  Naples,  although  this  city  once  took  a  high  stand  in  the  lit- 
erary worid.  The  great  rage  now  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  It- 
aly, is  iixc  the  belle  arte.    I  tried  to  get  access  to  one  of  the  col* 

•  **  Give  tlmi  eterotl  nsl,  O  Lord,  and  let  peipetual  light  shine  npoa 
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kges  without  a  fonnal  introductioDy  and  the  custode  or  porter  not 
ccttceiyiBg  that  I  could  wish  to  see  anything  but  pictures  and  slot" 
nofyf  took  me  into  a  back  hall,  where  were  piles  of  rubbish  in  the 
form  of  old  paintings,  which  he  began  to  eloTate  and  arrange  for 
mj  inspection  and  gratification  ! !  After  informing  him  that  I  had 
Bot  come  to  see  pictures^  but  the  libraries,  apparatus,  and  differ, 
ent  accommodaticHis  of  the  college,  he  gave  me  to  understand  I 
could  not  be  admitted,  oa  account  of  its  being  the  hour  when  the 
professors  were  hearing  their  classes.  I  left  disappointed,  but  not 
a  httle  amused  at  the  mistake  of  the  porter.  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  characteristic  indication,  if  not  of  what  the  Neapolitans 
most  thought  of^  at  least  of  what  they  supposed  foreigners  most 
thought  of  who  Yisited  them. 

Having  made  several  allusions  to  the  Neapolitan  government, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject.  It 
is  abscdute;  that  is,  the  king  ^  is  restrained  by  no  constitutional 
laws  and  by  no  legislative  authority.  The  property,  lives,  and 
liberties  of  his  people  are  all  at  his  disposal,  checked  and  con- 
trolled, however,  as  he  must  be,  more  or  less,  at  this  age,  by 
public  opinion.  Hence  this  idea  of  public  opinion  and  fear  of  dis* 
affection  is  constantly  haunting  the  Neapohtan  government ;  and 
the  principal  dependance  to  restrain  any  secret  disaffection  is 
placed  upon  the  military.  The  king  keeps  a  large  standing  army, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand.  Every  part  of 
the  city  is  guarded  by  sentinels,  and  companies  of  foot,  and  squad- 
rons of  horse.  Cannons'iure  kept  constantly  mounted,  and  pointed 
into  the  public  squares  aud  other  places  where  uiy  numbers  might 
be  raltied  to  oppose  the  powers  that  be ;  all  indicating  that  the 
army  is  kept,  not  for  foreign  enemies,  but  for  the  king's  own  sub- 
jects. From  abroad  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  at  home  every- 
thing ;  nor  dare  he  trust  his  own  subjects  for  his  guards,  but 
keeps  foreigners  in  his  pay,  principally  Swiss,  and  some  Germans 
as  his  more  immediate  body-guard,  who  have  no  other  interest  in 
ibid  government  than  to  accompUsh,  like  a  hireling,  their  task,  get 
their  pay,  and  go  home.  Their  interest,  of  course,  will  be  wholly 
on  the  side  of  the  government ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  thought 
to  be  the  safest  guards.  How  miserably  must  that  government 
estimate  its  own  authority  which  cannot  rely  upon  its  own  sub- 
jects for  defence !    Certainly  such  a  government  must  act  contin- 
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vally  under  the  coiiTictioii  of  its  own  weakness ;  and  such,  OTident* 
ly,  is  the  conviction  of  the  present  king  and  ministers  of  Naples. 
They  are  afraid  of  every  breath.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  recent 
occurrence.  A  young  Frenchman  at  Rome,  having  occasion  to 
Tisit  Naples,  and  finding  it  difficult,  for  some  reason,  to  get  a  pass- 
port, took  a  passport  of  another,  and  travelled  all  through  the 
kingdom,  and  spent  some  time  at  Nicies  under  a  fictitious  name. 
The  joke  took  so  well,  it  was  too  good  for  the  Frenchman  to 
keep.  He  boasted  qf  his  exploit,  and  it  was  soon  reported  to  the 
government.  This  threw  them  into  a  great  fever.  They  feared 
some  terrible  Carbonari  plot,  or  something  else,  was  ready  to 
produce  an  explosion ;  and  every  foreigner,  and  especially  every 
Frenchman  (for  the  French  are  the  most  suspected),  fell  under 
suspicion.  Theif  consular  and  ministerial  agents  abroad  were  di- 
rected to  examine  foreigners  very  dosely  as  to  their  standing  and 
object  in  visiting  Naples  before  giving  an  official  sanction  to 
their  passports.  It  was  requested,  when  I  was  in  Leghorn,  that 
I  should  appear  before  the  consul-general,  and  answer  to  an  ex- 
amination on  the  subject  of  my  citaracter^  cbject  in  visiting  Na- 
ples, &C. ;  but,  on  being  informed  that  I  should  not  choose  to 
subject  myself  to  such  a  catechism,  and  that  he  must  learn  my 
chuacter  from  my  passport,  the  subject  was  waived.  We  were 
informed,  however,  from  an  official  source  while  in  Naples,  that 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  pass  an  edict  speedily  by  which  all 
foreigners  would  be  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  good  be- 
haviour, especiaUy  that  they  would  engage  in  no  political  object 
on  visiting  Naples.  Be  it  so.  For  my  part,  although  I  admire 
the  scenery  of  Southern  Italy,  yet  I  never  shall  desire  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  again  until  the  capricious  tyranny  that  now 
sways  its  destinies  shall  be  broken  or  restrained. 

The  weakness  and  meanness  of  this  government  are  also  seen 
in  another  fact,  and  that  is,  that  they  frequently  break  open  letters 
sent  or  received  through  the  medium  of  the  postoffice.  This  is 
done,  doubtless,  to  detect  any  lurking  conspiracy  which  their 
guilt  and  their  fears  lead  them  always  to  think  is  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out. 

Little  or  no  encouragement  is  given  to  manufactures  or  to  ag- 
ncdtural  enterprise;  suod  as  for  commerce,  it  seems  to  be  th# 
17 
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policy  of  the  goTerniDent  to  embarrass  it  as  much  as  possibto* 
Their  quarantine  laws,  founded  in  ignorance  and  executed  in  ca<« 
price,  are  of  themselTes  sufficient  to  paralyze  their  commercial 
operations.  Take  this»  which  occurred  while  I  was  at  Naples,  ao 
a  specimen.  A  steamer  arrived  from  Marseilles ;  prerioos  to  ita 
arriyaly  report  had  reached  the  fovemment  that  a  vessel  from 
New-Orleans,  United  States,  had  been  admitted  into  Marseilles 
after  only  five  days*  quarantine ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  order 
the  steamer  back  upon  the  quarantine-ground,  with  all  her  freight 
and  passengers !  and  it  was  serionly  proposed  to  subject  her  to 
a  quarantine  of  twenty  days.  They,  however,  thought  better  of 
it,  and  permitted  her,  after  thirty-siz  or  forty'-eight  hours,  to  come 
into  the  harbour.  The  letters  which  are  brought  by  steamers  and 
ships  are  received  into  sacks  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  are 
thoroughly  steamed  and  perfiuned  before  they  can  be  touched ; 
after  they  are  made  tangible  on  the  outside,  they  are  pierced 
through  with  a  knife,  so  that  the  perfume  may  have  an  opportu* 
nity  to  circulate  in  the  interior,  and  then  they  undeigo  another 
frimigation.  A  letter  that  I  received  while  there  was  pierced 
with  a  slit  of  about  an  inch  in  length  in  some  twelve  or  sixteen 
places. 

After  all,  peihaps,  Naples  is  doing  as  weQ  as  it  has  done  for 
many  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  the  reign  of  Don  Carioii 
and  that  of  Muiat.  For  two  centuries  after  the  government  passed 
into  die  hands  of  the  royd  femily  of  Spam,  Naples  was  govemedl 
by  viceroys,  whose  principal  object  was  to  plunder  the  people  a9 
much  as  they  could  while  they  were  in  office.  These  exactions 
were  so  intolerable  in  some  cases  that  the  people  revolted,  and  by 
popular  violence  claimed  redress  of  their  grievances.  Such  was 
die  famous  insurrection  under  the  fisherman  Thomas  Anniello, 
which  was  excited  in  1647  on  account  of  the  tax  on  frtiit. 

In  1736^  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  contention  which  had  ex* 
isted  for  several  preceding  years  respecting  the  sovereignty  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  was  adjusted  by  confirming  Don  Carlos,  Duke 
of  Parma  and  son  of  the  King  ol  Spain,  on  the  throne  of  Naples 
and  Sjcily.  He  was  a  wise  and  a  liberal  monarch,  but  was  called 
to  the  durone  of  Spain,  in  1759,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brothetr 
Teidiiiand  VI.    He  left  Naples  to  hi»  diiid  son,  who  took  the 
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throne  under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  I.    This  monarch  waa  a  man 

of  a  very  weak  mind ;  indeed,  the  intelleet  of  the  entire  &mily 

was  none  of  the  beat.    The  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos  was  non 

compo9  mentis^  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  being  his  father's  heir 

to  the  throne  of  Spain,  on  which  account  the  second  son  was  re* 

served  to  succeed  his  father,  and  the  third  left  at  Naples.    Ferdi«* 

nand's  wife^  Queen  Caroline,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  ruled  her 

husband  and  the  court    She  was  a  cruel  tyrant ;  and,  while  she 

kept  the  king  himself  tinder  her  sway^  she  made  him  the  tool  of 

her  cruelty  and  tyranny.    This  hastened  the   revolution  which 

was  commenced  by  the  Neapolitana  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  but 

which,  like  all  the  other  revolutions  in  the  Italian  States,  ended 

in  the  domination  of  the  French.    In  1806  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 

made  king.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim 

Murat,  who  held  the  crown  until,  in  1814,  he  was  compelled  to 

yield  it  to  the  Austrian  power,  when  it  was  bestowed  again  by 

the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  II.,  upon  the  old  King  Ferdinand 

1*    Again  the  feeble  old  king  was  driven  from  his  capital  and 

kingdom  by  Murat  in  1815,  but  was  restored  by  the  failure  of 

Murat's  effort  to  recover  his  government    This  effort  was  io\* 

lowed  by  a  second,  in  which  the  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  of 

Uiis  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon  drove  him  upon  the  rash  enterprise 

of  sailing  from  Toulon  with  six  barks,  with  the  expectation  of 

being  joined  by  his  partisans  in  sufficient  strength  to  recover  his 

crown.    His  fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  gale,  and  he  was  driven  on 

shore  at  San  Lucida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward 

tried  by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.    This  sentence 

was  executed  October  Id,  1815.    Ferdinand  was  so  excited  by 

his  fears  of  Murat,  that  he  could  not  rest  until  the  sentence  of 

death  was  executed  upon  him.    The  old  king  himself  died  in  1 825, 

and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  I.     This  monarch  has 

more  intellect  than  his  father,  but  possesses  a  share  of  his  illiber'- 

ality  and  bigotry.    If  this  part  of  Italy  ever  rises  from  its  present 

condition,  it  must  be  by  a  gradual  mehoration ;  there  is  little  hope 

from  revolution;   any  change  from  this  source  will  only  be  a 

»  Fortnntlely  forNmples  and  for  the  world,  the  qneen  in  the  mean  Ume  had  diedal 
Tieinn,whtre8he  had  been  aent  by  the  EnglMh  to  prefent  h«f  imrifuet  egtiBit  IhS 
coQitttaUoBalgoyenMiientwhkhttwfhiiderteWidiadatSicay* 
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ckange  of  masters.  A  great  portion  of  the  people  in  Calabria  an 
but  half  civilized ;  and  these»  with  the  lazaroni  of  Naples,  always 
join  the  nobility  in  fetvour  of  monarchy.  To  this  they  are  led 
by  their  ignorance,  their  superstition,  and  the  influence  of  their 
priests. 

If  a  monarch  should  arise  who,  understanding  his  own  interests 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  people,  would  establish  a  constita* 
tional  government,  and  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  the 
people,  they  might,  in  time,  be  elevated;  but,  as  there  is  little 
hope  of  this,  so  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Magna  6ne- 
cia  will  be  the  last  comer  of  Italy  that  will  be  enlightened  and 
refined. 

The  principal  pbject  of  interest  to  the  stranger  in  Naples  still 
remains  to  be  noticed.  I  allude  to  the  public  museum  called 
the  Museo  Borbonico ;  a  name,  by-the-way,  which  has  more  of 
pride  in  it  than  appropriateness ;  but  this  is  of  ho  consequence. 
The  museum  itself  is  equalled  by  none  in  the  world  for  interest^ 
chiefly  because  it  contains  the  spoils  of  those  buried  cities  which 
have  been  preserved  for  seventeen  centuries  in  all  the  freshness 
and  perfection  of  their  original  character.  As  soon  as  any  new 
object  of  interest  is  uncovered  in  the  excavations  which  are  made 
in  the  subterranean  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  it  is  re- 
moved to  this  museum.  You  are  here  introduced,  therefore,  to 
historical  records,  more  expressive  than  description,  of  what  these 
cities  were  at  the  moment  they  were  inhumed.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  the  fine  arts ;  for,  although  some  very  good  frescoes*  have 
been  excavated,  with  all  the  freshness  of  their  original  colouring, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  indifferent  ones ;  and  although  some  veiy 
beautiful  mosaics  of  a  coarser  kind,  such  as  are  found  in  the  pave- 
ments of  courts  and  floors  of  rooms,  have  been  exhumed ;  and  even 
although  some  most  splendid  sculpture  has  been  found,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  equestrian  statues  of  the  Balbi  and  the  statue  of 
Aristides,  both  found  at  Herculaneum,  yet  these  have  their 
equals,  perhaps,  in  the  specimens  of  ancient  statuary  found  else- 
where. But  to  enter  into  a  museum  containing  all  the  kitchen 
utensils,  the  toys  of  the  toilet,  the  instruments  of  agriculture, 

•  P«riia|w  I  OQgbt  to  say,  for  the  informatioii  of  Mine  of  my  ytmthfal  raaden,  that, 
fiopeily  ipeakiog,  a  /reto»if  a  paintinf  upon  a  daa^  plasteied  walL 
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the  coQtente  of  the  shop,  the  fuiniture  of  the  priyate  and  public 
apaitmentSy  the  sacred  implements  and  yesseb  of  the  altars  and 
the  temples,  ott,  in  short,  that  relates  to  war  or  peace,  to  public 
or  priyate  life,  to  business  or  pleasure,  to  arts  or  literature,  to 
the  licentiousness  or  the  religion  of  a  refined,  licentious,  luzu* 
rious,  and  superstitious  people,  existing  two  thousand  years  ago ; 
this  is  to  see  one  of  the  most  surprising  exhibitions  the  world 
has  ever  beheld,  and  is  owing  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
occurrences  that  has  marked  the  history  of  the  earth  smce  the 
flood. 

I  cannot  describe  these  articles  minutely,  but  must  glance  at 
the  most  general  division  of  the  objects. 

1 »  A  hall  doToted  to  ancient  paintings,  consisting  principally  of 
pieces  of  the  plastered  walls,  with  frescoes  on  them,  containing  pic- 
torial representations  of  almost  every  important  event  in  ancient 
history  and  mythology ;  the  paintings  themselves,  independent  of 
their  story,  are  generally  indifferent 

2.  Gallery  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  Of  this  there  are  something 
like  twelve  divisions,  or  different  halls  and  cabinets,  containing  five 
or  six  hundred  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  These  are  not  all, 
however,  firom  the  two  cities  mentioned,  but  all  antiques  firom 
eyery  quarter  are  deposited  here.  Among  these,  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  for  a  single  figure  is  the  statue  of  Aristides,  already  alluded 
to.  The  philosopher  stands  with  his  arms  folded  in  his  cloak,  in 
all  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  his  character.  It  is  a  work  as  near 
perfection,  I  think,  as  human  art  can  ever  achieve.  This  is  the 
kind  of  statuary  I  covet  for  my  country.  I  had  much  ado  to  re* 
firain  from  a  violation  of  the  command,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  covety^ 
when  looking  at  this  matchless  figure.  Could  I  have  it,  thought  I, 
to  exhibit  to  the  youth  of  America,  to  the  young  men  of  our  uni* 
v^sities,  such  a  dignified  personification  of  integrity,  in  the  person 
of  Aristides  the  Just^  might  greatly  aid  in  elevating  their  charac- 
ters and  strengthening  their  principles ;  although  I  might  well  be  re- 
minded Uiat  they  have  not  only  Moses  and  the  propheU,  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  whom,  if  they  hear  not,  neither  would 
they  believe,  although  Aristides  should  rise  from  the  dead.  And 
yet  I  think  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  see  the  old  philosopher 
even  in  marble ;  I  should  like  to  look  at  him  two  or  three  times  a 
day  as  long  as  I  live.    But  why  do  I  dwell  so  long  upon  one  figure 

Co 
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among  so  many  ?  Because  I  would  gire  moie  for  him  than  for 
a  score  of  naked  Venuses  whom  I  saw  in  an  adjoining  hall,  al« 
though  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  thought  to  rital  the  famous  Venus 
de  Medicis. 

3.  The  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Gallery.  This  contains  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  the  instruments  for  the  Egyptian  worship, 
statues  of  their  gods,  vases,  &c.,  besides  many  Etruscan  Tases 
and  antiquities.  The  Romans  and  other  Italians  were  accustomed 
to  adopt  all  the  respectable  deities  they  could  meet  with ;  for  in 
this  way  heathenism  endesTOurs  to  satisfy  itself,  and  make  up  fw 
the  defect  of  its  individual  divinities  by  worshipping  multitudes. 
The  Egyptian  deities,  especially,  seem  to  have  been  in  high  re- 
pute. All  the  ancient  cities  of  any  importance  appear,  as  far  as 
can  be  traced  by  history  or  remaining  ruins,  to  have  one  Egyptian 
temple  or  more.  Many  of  the  images,  vessels,  and  implements 
of  these  temples  show  the  licentiousness  and  impurity  of  their 
worship. 

4.  The  Gallery  of  Ancient  Bronzes.  A  splendid  collection, 
mostly  from  Herculaneum,  some  from  Pompeii,  and  other  places, 
to  the  number  of  between  one  and  two  hundred. 

5.  A  suite  of  apartments  containing  kitchen  furniture,  glass 
lamps,  weights  and  measures,  agricultural  implements,  gems,  and 
ladies'  ornaments,  &c..  Sec, 

In  tliese  relics  of  a  former  age  we  are  surprised  to  see,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  the  very  implements  over  again  with  which 
we  are  conversant  at  the  present  day ;  the  same  pans,  the  pots 
and  kettles,  the  gridirons,  the  ladles,  the  steelyards,  the  stoves, 
stamps  for  printing  letters  on  bread,  nay^  some  of  the  bread  itse^ 
stamped,  inkstands  with  remains  of  ink  in  them,  pens  or  styli, 
opera  tickets,  door  trimmings,  bits  for  bridles,  musical  instruments, 
dice,  spinning-wheels,  distaffs,  locks  and  keys,  surgical  instru- 
ments almost  equal  to  the  modem,  moulds  for  pastry,  skimmers, 
grates,  stocks  for  the  feet  of  prisoners,^  andirons,  mirrors,  rouge, 
and  other  paints  for  the  face — for  ladies,  it  seems,  improved  upon 
nature  in  those  days  as  well  as  now — combs,  curling-tongs,  and 
other  requisites  for  ladies'  toilets.    In  short,  you  seem  here  to  be 

•  The  BkeletOR  of  a  man  was  found  in  a  pair  of  these  stocks  which  we  saw  in  the  nm- 
aeom,  showing  that  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  and  the  lady  at  the  toilet  abarad  a  mmiM 
lot  in  thia  diie  eatastrophai 
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traulated  back  two  thousand  yean  and  led  into  all  the  familiar 
scenes  of  domestic  life.  And  worse  than  this ;  there  is  a  reserve 
room^  which  none  are  allowed  to  enter  without  a  special  permit 
from  the  director.  As  the  contents  of  this  room  are  not  decent  to 
he  publicly  exposed,  eyen  in  an  Italian  museum^  of  course  they 
are  not  proper  to  be  described,  even  if  one  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  describe  them.  They  are  only  mentioned  here  as  proof 
of  the  extreme  licentiousness  of  those  cities.  If  one  of  pur  great 
citiesy  New-York  for  example,  were  to  be  buried  suddenly,  with 
all  concerns  just  as  they  now  are,  and  should  be  excavated  two 
thousand  years  hence,  there  would  be  found,  undoubtedly,  in  some 
parts  of  the  city,  the  unequivocal  memorials  of  a  gross  licentious- 
ness ;  but  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  city  by  these  in- 
dications would  be  incorrect.  But  the  great  evidence  of  universal, 
or,  at  least,  general  corruption  in  Pompeii,  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  impure  indications  were  taken  from  the  houses  of  the 
first  citizens,  and  from  the  toilets  of  the  ladies  of  those  families. 
Diomedes,  whose  suburban  villa  just  out  of  the  gates  of  Pompeii 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  consular 
<hgnity  ;  and  yet  his  ladies,  his  daughter,  as  is  supposed,  had  such 
forms  of  jewelry  and  toys  of  her  toilet  as  may  notlbe  described, 
and  as  no  virtuous  lady  could  expose  on  her  person.  No  wonder 
these  cities  wer^  overwhelmed  by  the  visitation  of  Divine  provi- 
dence. It  is  but  the  providential  exemplification  of  the  Divine 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and  an  early  and  unequivocal  intimation  of  that 
catxung  day  when  this  entire  p6lluted  earth  shall  be  destroyed  by 
the  agency  of  the  same  element. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  ancient  pottery ;  the  lamps, 
almost  innumerable ;  and  of  the  glassware,  tolerably  clear,  con- 
sisting of  vases,  cinerary  urns,  &c.,  together  with  some  speci- 
mens of  window  glass  from  Diomedes's  villa,  the  only  house  where, 
as  yet,  glass  windows  have  been  discovered. 

But  I  must  not  neglect  to  notice  the  pojpyn,  or  ancient  written 
parchments,  dug  principally  from  Herculaneum,  and  found  in  one 
library  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  amounting  to  1730 
scrolls.  When  discovered  they  looked  like  black  cinders;  but 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  and  in  such  regular  order,  that  they 
attracted  attention ;  and  it  was  discovered,  on  close  examination, 
that  these  were  no  other  than  scrolls  of  papyrus,  rolled  up  in  the 
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maxiner  of  the  ancient  works,  and  containing  treatises,  poems, 
music,  &c.,  in  Latin  and  Greek.  An  Italian,  Antonio  Piaggio^  has 
invented  a  machine  for  unrolling  them ;  and,  although  they  are 
perfectly  charred  through,  still,  by  the  process  adopted  and  the 
preparation  applied,  they  are  unrolled,  and  so  far  kept  from  falling 
to  pieces  that  most  of  Uie  contents  of  these  ancient  books  are  de- 
ciphered. The  process  is  slow,  but  the  work  is  still  going  on. 
Several  volumes  of  the  above  works  have  been  published ;  but,  as 
yet,  little  has  been  found  that  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
literature. 

In  the  Gallery  of  the  Toro  Famese  are  two  very  extraordinary 
specimens  of  statuary.  The  one  gives  name  to  the  gallery,  and 
is  a  group  of  a  female  tied  to  the  horns  of  a  raging  bull,  which  is 
held  by  two  yomig  men,  and  another  matronal  lady  standing  by. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  Dirce  fastened  by  her 
hair  to  the  horns  of  the  bull  by  the  two  sons  of  Lycos,  king  of 
Thebes,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  and  that  the  other  female  is  their 
mother,  c(»nmanding  them  to  release  her.  There  is  a  youth  also, 
supposed  to  be  Bacchus,  seated  in  the  same  group,  together  with 
a  dog,  and  various  figures  of  snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and 
smaller  quadrupeds.  The  whole,  it  is  supposed,  is  cut  out  of  one 
block  of  marble,  executed  in  Greece  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  carried  from  Rhodes  to  Rome,  and  found  there  in  the  baths 
of  CaracaDa,  much  mutilated,  but  now  beautifully  restored.  In 
the  same  room,  and  found  also  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  is  a  co» 
lossal  statue  of  Hercules,  judged  by  most  to  be  one^of  the  finest 
achievements  of  the  chisel.  It  is  a  representation  of  Hercules 
resting  on  his  club  after  he  had  accomplished  his  labours,  and 
just  before  his  apotheosis.  It  is,  as  an  inscripti(m  (m  it  indicates, 
the  workmanship  of  GUcon  the  Athenian.  Both  this  and  the 
Toro  are  very  magnificent  productions  of  the  artist;  the  latter, 
especially,  is  indescribably  sublime. 

In  addition  to  the  galleries  already  mentioned,  there  are,  in  this 
museum,  two  galleries  of  pictures  which  I  cannot  dwell  upon. 
In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  museum,  however,  I  must  say, 
in  behalf  of  the  custodes  in  the  different  apartments,  that  they 
are  as  gentlemanly  and  accommodating  men  as  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  a  similar  condition  and  office. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SoMB  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  I  may  say  the  greatest,  objects 
of  interest  to  the  traveller  in  Southern  Italy  are  in  the  environs 
of  Naples.  I  shall  give  a  sketch  of  three  ezcarsions,  which  will 
embrace  the  principal  objects  of  interest  among  these  environs. 

The  first  was  to  Pestum,  fifty-four  miles  in  a  southerly  dnee* 
tion  firom  Naples.  We  started  in  a  carriage  in  the  mcHming,  vrith 
two  young  Englishmen  and  an  American!  in  company.  Beyond 
Pompeii,  for  we  passed  this  ancient  town,  we  followed  up  a  very 
fruitful  valley,  with  magnificent  vines  climbing  up  lofty  trees, 
and  the  soil  teeming  with  verdure.  It  was  like  a  summer's  day, 
although  it  was  still  March. 

Near  the  old  town  of  Nuceria  we  stopped  to  visit  an  anciflol 
and  singular  church,  said  to  be  built  in  the  time  of  ConstaiH 
tine ;  beyond  this  we  crossed  a  most  romantic  countiy  by  the 
town  of  La  CavOy  built  with  porticoes  on  each  side  of  the  street, 
and  by  Vietri  to  Salemo.  This  magnificent  scenery  was  worth 
the  time  and  trouble  of  the  excursion,  if  we  had  seen  nothing  elie. 
It  was  the  first  I  had  seen  which  came  fully  up  to  my  beau  ideal 
of  Italian  scenery.  We  slept  at  Salerno^  which  is  beautifully 
situated  on  one  of  those  delightful  bays  that  mdent  this  coast,  and 
is  environed  with  hills.  The  next  day  we  proceeded  throu^  a 
country  much  of  the  way  as  dreary  and  desolate  as  the  former 
part  had  been  delightful.  It  was  a  new  road,  cut  through  a  law 
swampy  country,  which  was  only  peopled  by  immense  herds  of 
bufialoes.  Occasionally  we  passed  some  wretched-lodung  beings 
in  human  shape,  who  were  tending  their  flocks  or  wandering  over 
,  the  marshes  ;  nor  could  we  fully  forget  that  we  were  in  that  land 
of  semi-barbarians  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  fiBed  widi 
robbers.  Of  this  we  were  more  especially  reminded  in  passing 
the  spot  where,  but  a  few  years  since,  an  Englishman  and  his 
wife  were  shot  in  their  own  carriage  by  some  banditti  who  had 
concealed  themselves  in  a  little  thicket,  still  standing,  near  the 
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road.  The  object  was  plunder.  The  gendetoan  and  his  lady  haa 
been  to  Paestum,  where,  in  taking  their  refreshment,  they  injudi- 
ciously made  an  ostentatious  display  of  considerable  silver  plate 
which  they  had  taken  with  them.  But  these  days  of  robbery 
have  passed  away.  The  rigorous  measures  adopted  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  stationing  of  soldiers  on  the  highways,  have  broken 
up  and  scattered  the  organized  bands  that  used  to  infest  the 
country. 

We  passed  the  river  Silarus,  and  at  length  came  in  sight  of  the 
objects  of  our  pursuit. 

Pfl^stum  is  no  longer  a  town.  Its  site  is  discovered  by  the 
ivins  of  its  waUsy  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  and  unhealthy  plain ; 
deaert  almost  it  may  now  be  called.  It  was  anciently  caUed  Fob- 
idpnia,  and  its  history  Iruns  back  to  an  age  too  remote  to  be  defi- 
nitely described,  by  the  historian.  It  was  among  the  most  splen- 
did towns  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Here  Ulysses  landed  when  he 
waft  sailing  in  the  Posidonian  Gulf ;  Jason,  with  his  Argonauts, 
it  is  said,  landed  here,  and  Hercules  himself  was  here  ;  and,  per- 
bi^  all.  three  worshipped  in  the  temples  now  standing,  for  these 
tomplefi,  we  are  toU,  were  lodied  upon  as  antiquities  in  the  days 
of  Aiigualus.  Posidonia  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came a  Roman. coboy;  and  finally,  in  the  ninth  century,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens  and  levelled  with  the  ground,  all  except 
tb^ae  massy  Doric  temples,  which  fire  could  not  destroy  nor  great 
Hrength  readily  demcdish,  and  on  which  time  with  his  corroding 
looth  has  been  gnawing  for  perhaps  three  thousand  years  with 
butt  little  success.  These  are  the  objects  of  our  curiosity ;  objects 
which  stand  in  melancholy  grandeur,  in  desolate  sublimity,  in  the 
desert  marshes  of  Calabria.  Let  him  who  can, conceive  of  our 
feelings  as  we  stood  in  these  monmnents  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
thought  of  those  who,  three  thousand  years  ago,  worshipped  at 
these  altars  and  thronged  these  temples. 

The  cause  of  their  long  endurance  is,  first,  the  massireness  of 
the  masonry  and  of  the  architecture,  but  especially  and  chiefly, 
ibe  character  of  the  material.  It  is  the  hardest  kind  of  Travertina 
marble,  which  is  a  peculiar  formation  from  water.  It  is  harder 
than  flint,  although  as  porous  as  a  buhr-millstone.  There  were 
boles  m  the  pillars  into  which  I  could  insert  a  stick  to  the  depth 
of  twdve  ini^es^  but  still  the  sides  of  the  orifice  were  hard  al* 
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most  as  th6  adaoMnt.*  These  oolunm  acre  fonnad  of  aeparaitt 
blocks  of  maiUe,  put  together  withoet  any  cement.  The  ikrgesi 
of  them  are  in  the  centre  edifice,  and  are  six  feet  nine  inches  n 
dianieter,  and  the  lieight,  including  the  capitals,  twentj-eight  feel 
eleven  inches.  They  are  fluted,  each  pillar  harii^  twenty  ohan« 
Ballings,  and  the  dimensions  of  this  edifice  are  one  hundred  ami 
ninety-fonr  by  eeventy-nine  {eeU  lie  centira,  or  nave,  is  difidel 
into  three  pans  by  two  ranges  of  central  coimnns,  each  range  hav* 
ing  seren  in  number,  crowned  with  an  architrfite,  abore  whidi 
are  ordete  of  smaller  colanms,  w4rich  are  supposed  to  ha?e  been 
the  support  of  the  roof.  Some  of  these  small  colnnnn,  also,  ai8 
•till  standing.  The  number  of  external  cdudms  fonning  the  eni^ 
tire  peristile  is  diirty-six;  that  is,  six  on  each  front  and  twelve  on 
each  side.  The  other  two  edifices  have,  the  one  fifty  oolomnsb 
the  other  thirty-four.  The  smaller  is  supposed  to  have  becai  sr 
temple  of  Ceres ;  b«t  the  other  has  no  indications  of  a  place  of 
heathen  worship,  such  as  altars,  oelki,  &c.,  and  has  therefmi 
been  supposed  to  be  a  basilica,  or  hall  for  the  civil  and  judioisi 
administration  of  the  ^ity.  These,  considered  as  mere  atfchitae«» 
tural  ruins,  are  the  grandest,  and,  for  their  age,  the  most  perfect 
of  anything,  peihaps,  now  in  exislence.  It  wovld  be  in  vain  if  i 
should  attempt  to  describe  them  with  a  view  of  conveying  an  «dk 
equate  conception  of  them.  Their  proportion^,  their  situstimiy 
their  age,  the  firmness  with  which  even  now  they  brave  the  aa* 
saults  of  time,  fheit  historic  associations^  their  lonely  grandeur  I 
But  vi4iy  should  I  mention  these  diings  ?  I  cannot  carry  the 
reader  with  me  in  the  tide  of  feeling  that  rushes  in  upon  the  moi 
tual  spectator.  Could  he  be  led  to  the  spot  itself,  and  there  caH  up 
aQ  the  historic  associations  of  the  place,  then,  as  he  gazed.  Im- 
agination would  be  quickened  into  action,  and  would  fill  these 
temples  with  the  sweet-mouthed  Oreeks,  rehearsing  and  listening 
to  the  numbers  of  Homer ;  he  wonki  see  the  priests  officiating  at 
these  altars  a  thousand  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Great  Hi^w 
priest  of  the  Christian  church ;  these  pillars  would  be  hung  round 
with  garlands,  and  the  open  courts  would  be  filled  with  the  heroee 
and  sages  of  olden  time ;  among  them  is  the  adventurous  Jason, 

•  TheaniMnaM  of  tbefltttMisTaryflmchlikeeoik.  Then  are  models  of  thsi^ 
tmnplee  in  the  mneeiim  made  of  cork»  which  are  a  Terj  t<KNl  lesemblance  both  of  ths 
bnn  am)  of  the  matorial 
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with  his  followers ;  the  wandering  Ulysses ;  and,  above  all,  the  di* 
Tine  Hercules,  of  whom  no  one  can  form  an  adequate  conception 
until  he  has  seen  him  in  the  hall  of  the  Toro  Famese.  See,  he 
enters  with  his  lion-skin  upon  his  arm,  his  club  in  his  hand,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  admiring  populace,  while  the  divine  hero  himself 
looks  round  upon  the  temples  and  the  people,  admiring,  in  his  tuni» 
that  enterprise  and  skill  which  could  rear  edifices  of  such  strength 
luid  durability  as  would  lose  nothing  in  a  comparison  with  some 
of  his  own  mighty  achievements.  This,  you  say,  is  rhapsody. 
Well,  then,  let  us  return  to  reality.  We  must  acknowledge  these 
to  be  splendid  ruins,  but  their  situation  is  most  uninviting.  A  few 
wretched  inhabitants  lodge  here,  in  poor  dirty  dwellings,  living 
upon  the  liberality  of  strangers.  Your  cicerone  is  a  ragged  beg- 
gar ;  you  are  surrounded  by  beggars  on  every  side,  who  seem  ready 
to  devour  you,  mm  whose  annoyance  you  get  no  relief  but  by 
haying  them  cff  at  as  good  a  bargain  as  you  can.  It  is  the  re- 
gion of  death ;  the  tnalaria  holds  its  court  here,  and  its  realm  is 
desolation.  We  carried  our  own  refreshment  and  our  own  water 
even ;  for  here  you  may  not  drink,  and  here  you  can  find  little  to 
eat  except  from  your  own  stores.  Well  may  the  traveller  shun 
the  waters  of  this  neighbourhood ;  they  turn  everything  to  stone. 
We  brought  away,  among  other  petrifications,  a  bunch  of  petrified 
macaroni,  which,  by  a  six  months'  submersion  in  the  waters  of 
the  Silarus,  had  been  transformed  into  travertina^  as  hard  almost 
as  the  pillars  of  the  temples  themselves.  The  material  of  these 
temples  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  these  waters.  We  re- 
turned to  Salerno  to  lodge,  and  early  next  morning  started  back 
as  far  as  Pompeii,  where  we  spent  the  day. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  be  described  as  is  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  or  what  order  to 
pursue.  I  have  determined  to  relieve  myself  of  this  embarrass- 
ment, however,  by  not  entering  into  the  details  of  a  systematic 
description,  and  shall  content  myself  with  such  general  and  par- 
ticular remarks  as  will  give  the  reader  some  tolerable  idea  of  this 
partially-excavated  city. 

Pompeii  was  not  buried  by  lava,  but  by  a  shower  of  cinderst 
ashes,  and  stones,  which  were  thrown  from  Vesuvius  for  four  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights.  In  this  time  the  inhabitants  had  time 
to  escape ;  and,  from  the  fewness  of  the  skeletons  found,  it  has 
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taen  pfetttmed  diat  noik  of  them  £d  tmcKpe,  cairyiBg  with  thatt, 
or  recoTeruig  aftenraid  by  cxcavstiony  a  laige  portioii  of  tMr 
«KWt  TaluaUe  property  *  The  roofii  of  their  hoaws,  being  ftct, 
Sdl  in  under  Che  aecnmiilated  weight,  and  the  whole  wm  so  com- 
pletely buried  that  its  eact  position  was  aot  known  witil  acci- 
dentally disooToced  fay  sotaae  peasatito  in  the  middle  of  the  kun 
century.  A  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  city  has  been  ezoi^ 
vated,  and  these  excavations  have  been  proeecnted  by  following 
die  direction  of  the  streets,  of  which  the  Appian  Way  seems  to 
have  been  the  prineipal  thoroughfare.  This,  as  well  as  the  othor 
streets,  is  paved  with  lava,  and  die  channels  worn  by  the  wheels 
•re  seen  in  the  pavement,  showing  that  the  wheels  of  the  ancient 
Roman  vehicles  were  about  (bur  feet  apsirt.  The  public  boildingi 
which  have  been  excavated  bear  an  unequal  propcrdon  to  the  odi^ 
eix,  which  shows  that  the  excavations  have  bee^  through  the  most 
public  parts  of  the  city.  The  ruins  of  their  temples,  theatres,  and 
basilicas  are  splendid;  many  of  them  bear  marks,  however,  of 
being  injured  by  the  destrucdve  earthquake  which  took  place  six* 
teen  years  previous  to  the  gieat  eruption  that  buried  the  city.  In 
one  of  the  temples,  the  Temple  of  Isis,  several  tkeletons  were 
found  of  priests,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  their  dinner  when 
die  suffocating  tempest  buried  them  alive.  Another  skeleton  of 
a  inriest  was  found,  with  two  or  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver 
^noney  in  his  hand.  In  this  temple,  too,  you  ifaay  see  the  secret 
staircase,  and  the  passage  through  which,  aiid  the  position  to  which, 
die  priests  ascended  when  they  gave  the  oracles  that  were  sup* 
posed  to  come  from  the  god.  Italy,  it  seems,  commenced  and 
has  grown  old  in  holy  frauds. 

One  street  is  occupied  by  shops,  the  contents  of  which  were  in 
so  good  a  state  of  preservation  that  the  business  of  each  could  be 
readily  designated.  Most  of  the  private  buildings  were  one  story^ 
although  some  of  the  best  houses  were  two  or  three  stories.  Tho 
stories  themselves,  however,  are  low,  the  lodging  chambers  small, 
and  generally  without  lights,  except  at  the  doors.  The  construe* 
tion  of  the  houses  shows  how  little  comfort  was  found  in  the  do- 
mestic domicil.    The  ancient  Romans  lived  mostly  at  the  forum 

*  Money  and  plate,  however,  hacre  been  livdnd,  as  well  as  gemi  and  jewelry.  Since  I 
waa  at  Naplea  I  learn  that  the  ezcavaters  have  discovered  a  dining  set  of  silver  plate^ 
«Bbncingi  among  other  things,  forty-four  dining  plates  in  a  good  stale  aTpreaerYaiiOD*   ; 
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and  in  the  public  places.  The  bedt  housei  were  bnik  rcmA 
•quadrangular  courts,  which  are  paved  with  mosaic  work  of  smaH 
pebbles,  surrounded  with  alcoves,  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  cham- 
bers, icc^  and  generally  furnished  with  a  cistern  and  a  lountain. 
The  kitchen  and  the  dining-room  seem  to  have  been  the  apart* 
ments  most  regarded  and  best  furnished.  Here  is  a  hotel,  a  coflfee* 
house  also,  as  it  is  called,  containing  a  marble  counter  or  dresser, 
in  which  little  circular  impressions  are  visible,  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  cup  or  glass,  and  probably  firom  medicated  liquids,  which 
were  used  in  those  days  instead  of  the  toddy  of  the  modems,  the 
corrosive  qualities  of  which  afFected  the  marble. 
«  For  some. distance  before  the  Appian  Way  enters  the  city,  it  is 
lined  by  double  rows  of  tombs  on  each  side,  in  which  were  (bund 
urns  containing  ashes  and  bones.  These  tombs  also  contained 
tablets  aud  inscrig^ioiis.  Just  before  you  enter  the  gate  is  the  villa 
bf  Diomedes,  already  alluded  to.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
tbree-stoiy  edifice,  and  elegantly  furnished.  This  house  has  nn* 
meroos  apartments,  and,  among  others,  a  court,  around  which  is  a 
subterranean  corridor,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  wine-ceUar. 
To  this  place,  it  appears,  the  family  had  retreated  for  protection,  as 
seventeen  skeletons  were  found  here,  one  of  them  richly  onia* 
aaented,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Diomedes ;  near 
the  back  door  were  found  two  skeletons,  one  with  keys,  and  wear- 
ing a  gold  ring,  supposed  to  be  Diomedes  himself;  and  near  the 
other  were  silver  vases,  and  a  wrapper  containing  eighty  pieces 
of  silver  money,  ten  of  gold,  and  some  of  bronze ;  probably  this 
was  the  servant  bearing  away  these  treasures  after  his  master ;  both 
of  whom,  however,  were  arrested  and  buried  aHve. 
.  But,  as  I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea  of  this 
ancient  city  as  it  was,  and  of  the  awful  calamity  that  overwhelmed 
it,  I  will  refrain  from  further  details.  The  site  is  now  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  although,  formerly,  the  water  of  the  harbour  washed 
the  walls. 

Curiosity  grows  impatient  under  the  slow  operations  of  the 
present  excavations.  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  new  disclo- 
i^Ures  remain  to  be  made  in  the  buried  records  of  this  ill-omened  city. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  excavations  were  made  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Bonapartists.  Something  is  still  doing,  however, 
and,  as  fast  as  any  new  discovery  is  made,  the  object  is  not  allowed 
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to  be  removed  until  yieited  by  one  of  the  royal  family,  and»  if  ad- 
judged worthy,  it  is  transferred  to  the  museum. 

We  took  some  refreshment  in  one  of  the  ancient  temples,  and, 
after  nearly  exhausting  the  day,  which  we  found  quite  too  short 
for  our  curiosity,  we  started  for  Naples,  passing  over  in  our  way 
the  site  of  Torre  del  Greco,  a  town  of  about  eighteen  thousand  in* 
habitants,  which  was  buried  by  an  irruption  in  1794.  This  ir- 
ruption burst  out  from  the  western  side  of  Vesuvius,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  mountain.  From  this  orifice,  which  was  only  five 
miles  from  Torre  del  Greco,  the  molten  contents  of  this  immense 
caldron  were  poured  out  in  an  overwhelming  torrent,  which  buried 
the  town,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  the  sea,  driving  it  back  and 
taking  its  place  for  the  space  of  one  third  of  a  square  mile. 

We  stopped,  as  we  passed,  to  visit  what  could  be  seen  of  Her- 
culaneum.  This  city,  although  buried  at  the  sa||e  time  with  Pom- 
peii, was  covered  by  a  different  material ;  by  the  lava  instead  of 
the  cinders.  When  the  molten  lava  becomes  cooled,  it  is  extremely 
hard,  and  becomes  more  indurated  by  time ;  hence  the  excava- 
tion of  Herculaneum  is  extremely  difiScult  and  expensive.  There 
is  also  another  obstruction ;  the  more  modem  towns  of  Resina 
and  Portici  are  built  immediately  over  it ;  this  latter,  especially, 
is  a  town  of  some  importance,  and  has  a  royal  palace ;  and  exr 
tensive  excavations  cannot  be  made  without  undermining  these 
towns.  The  first  discovery  of  Herculaneum  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  by  sinking  a  well ;  subsequently  different  parts 
of  the  city  were  laid  open,  the  buried  channel  of  a  river  discovered, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  forum,  various  specimens  of  statuary,  &c«, 
and  especially  a  splendid  theatre,  which  latter  is  the  only  part 
of  the  excavations  now  shown,  all  the  others  having  been  filled  up. 
We  descended  to  this  with  torches,  and  examined  the  corridors, 
stage,  Sec.  Here  were  found  the  two  equestrian  statues  of  the 
Balbi  in  the  Museo  Borbonico.  The  depositions  upon  the  top 
of  thid  buried  city  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  houses,  walls,  pavements,  &c., 
of  both  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  are  of  lava,  so  that  this  must 
have  been  a  volcanic  region  from  remote  antiquity ;  and  how  many 
cities  have  been  built  upon  the  top  of  cities  through  successive 
periods  of  our  world's  existence,  none  can  tell ;  nor  shall  we 
know  until  these  buried  generations  shall  burst  from  their  sub- 
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tenranean  pri80»>)iottB68,  to  meet  dm  coUeeied  iiu1U<ids  mt  the  greai 
day. 

Highly  gratified  with  our  excuraiiMip  but  wearied  with  oar  la* 
bour,  we  returned  to  our  lodgings. 

The  eecond  excursion  was  westerly,  through  the  Grotto  of  Po- 
iBolipo  to  Bale,  Cuma,  &c.  This  is  the  most  celebrated  region 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  the  land  of  enchantment,  the  region  of  fable 
and  of  song)  the  ancient  seat  of  luxury  and  licentiousness. 

The  firet  object  in  this  direction  of  special  interest  is  Viigil's 
tomb.  The  situation  is  a  most  romantic  one,  quite  elevated,  and 
yet  in  a  sequestered  dell,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grotto  of  Poso> 
lipo.  It  is  just  such  a  spot  as  I  should  suppose  the  poet  would 
have  chosen  for  his  resting-place.  The  place  itself  is  most  charm- 
ing, and  it  is  near  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  ^neid.     , 

The  Grotto  of  Posolipo  is  cut  through  a  hill,  above  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  in  some 
places  eighty-nine  feet  high ;  oblique  apertures  are  ci;t  in  the  cen- 
tre to  let  in  light ;  lamps  are  also  suspended  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is,  however,  a  gloomy  pass.  By  whom  this  magnificent  work 
was  accomplished  is  not  .known.  It  seems,  from  the  early  ac- 
counts we  have  of  it,  however,  to  have  been  very  ancient  Its 
object  was,  undoubtedly,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  an- 
cient Puteoli  and  Neapolis,  or  Naples.  Passing  through  this 
grotto  you  next  come  to  PozzuoU,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
PuteoU.*  This  was  St.  Paul's  first  landing-place  in  Italy,  and 
where,  as  he  says,  he  found  brethren,  and  tarried  seven  days,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Rome  by  land,  Acts  xxviii.,  14.  It  was  formerly 
a  city  of  note,  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  Italian  coast. 
Here  some  of  die  wealthiest  Romans  had  villas ;  for,  in  addition  to 
its  pleasant  site  and  interesting  surrounding  scenery,  it  was  fa- 
voured with  celebrated  mineral  waters,  which  rendered  it  a  desi- 
rable watering-place.  These  mineral  waters  still  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  their  healing  properties.  The  place,  however,  has  suffered 
by  the  hand  of  pillage  and  violence,  and  by  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, until  it  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village.    Some  of  its  mag- 

*  Anotber  magnificeDt  way  from  Naples  to  Pozznoli  has  been  constructed  within  a 
few  years,  at  a  great  expense,  around  the  abrupt  point  of  this  promontory  next  to  the  SM ; 
but,  when  we  were  in  Naples,  it  was  oat  «f  lepak  and  impasaablo. 
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nificent  ruins  have  been  disinterred,  and  show,  by  what  remains, 
seme  mournful  proofs  of  its  former  glory ;  among  others,  the  temple 
of  Serapis.  This  was  discovered  in  1750,  and  exc^Tated.  It 
then  had  all  its  furniture  in  it,  and  the  edifice  itself  was  entire ; 
btit  it  has  been  despoiled,  not  only  of  its  omamenU  and  furniture, 
but  of  its  material.  The  foundation  is  there  still,  and  the  lower 
floor,  with  three  of  its  noble  columns  of  Cipollino  marble.  Its  di- 
mensions were  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  by  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet.    There  are  other  ruins  of  interest  in  the  place. 

We  obtained  donkeys  here,  and  proceeded  to  Solfatara.  This 
donkey-riding,  by-the-way,  is  rather  a  small  business.  The  little 
animals  are  quite  lazy  and  obstinate,  but  you  are  assisted  in  this 
matter  by  the  drivers  (for  each  animal  has  an  attendant),  who 
guides,  and  drives,  and  beats.  The  uncomfortableness  ot  the 
conveyance  is  increased  by  the  sympathy  for  the  animals.  Of  all 
domestic  beasts,  the  ass  is  most  abused ;  and  the  race  must  cer- 
tainly be  made  of  different  materials  from  other  animals,  or  they 
never  could  endure  their  labour  and  pounding ;  but,  with  all  his 
beating,  his  obstinacy,  and  stupidity,  and  inertness  will  not  depart 
firom  him.  In  this,  however,  he  differs  not  materially  from  the 
biped  that  beats  him,  of  whom  a  virise  man  has  said,  **  Although 
you  bray  a  fool  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar,  yet  will  not  his  foolish- 
ness depart  from  him.**  The  wise  conclusion  in  both  cases,  there- 
fore, is,  that  it  is  useless  both  to  bray  the  fool  and  beat  the  don- 
key ;  acting  upon  this  principle,  I  generally  take  the  staff  or  club 
from  the  fool,  and  let  the  little  quadruped  crawl  along  in  his  own 
instinctive  way,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  as  safe,  nearly  as  expedi- 
tious, and  far  more  pleasant  than  any  other. 

Solfatara  is  a  singular  spot,  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,*  and  yet  not  so  extinct  but  the  internal  fires  are  still  send- 
ing up  their  smoke,  and  steam,  and  flames  of  sulphur,  which  lat- 
ter are  precipitated  in  some  places  in  a  pure  state.  Pits  are  dug 
in  different  directions  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  materials,  to 
obtain  from  them  sal  ammoniac,  alum,  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  These  materials  are  leached,  and  then 
evaporated  in  kettles  bedded  in  the  bottom  of  this  basin,  which 
has  sufficient  heat  to  carry  on  the  operation.    The  plain  of  the 

•  Tlmtt  wit  an  imtplioii  iMv  A.  D.  U9S. 
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bttin  is  aboat  eij|ht  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long  by  seven  faun- 
dred  and  fiftyofire  broad,  and  is  sorronnded  by  hills.  The  an- 
cients called  it  Forum  Vulcanic  or  Vulcan's  shop.  Our  gnide 
raised  a  large  stone  and  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground ;  and,  from  the 
report,  it  appeared  that  the  earth  here  is  hollow,  and  that  sontie 
reservoir  below,  of  fire  or  water,  is  crusted  over  with  a  ceiling  of 
BO  great  thickness.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  laboratories,  where  slie 
is  compounding  and  analyzing  in  her  own  original  way. 

We  next  passed  the  Tilla  of  Cicero,  which  he  called  Academioj 
because  here  he  composed  his  famous  academic  questions.  No- 
thing, however,  now  remains  but  his  wine  cellar. 

Thence  we  passed  to  the  Lake  JCAgtumo.  This  is  a  body  of 
water  about  three  miles  in  circumfexence,  knbosomed  in  die  midst 
of  volcanic  hills,  having  fresh  water  at  the  top,  but  sak  water,  it 
is  said,  at  the  bottom.  This  is  not  tft  all  improbable,  inasmuch 
as  salts  abound  in  these  regions ;  and  the  lower  strata,  becoming 
impregnated  with  them,  would  not  rise  on  account  of  its  increased 
specific  gravi^.  The  water  also  6<»netimes  boils,  by  reason, 
doubtless,  of  die  passage  of  gas  from  liie  bottom.  Here,  also, 
are  vapour-badis,  which  axe  warmed  from  hot  vapours  that  issue 
from  die  ground.  In  a  very  few  moments  after  entering  them 
you  feel  the  perspiration  starting  out  all  over  you ;  indeed,  the 
heat  is  ahnost  insupportable. 

The  Grottd  dd  Cane  is  also  by  the  side  of  diis  lake.  This  is 
80  called— die  jTotto  (ftbe  ^log-^-because  a  dog  is  generally  used 
for  exhibiting  to  spectators  the  effect  upon  animal  life  of  the  me- 
phiuc  air  which  escapes  here.  From  a  kind  of  cave  under  the  hill, 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  a  stream  of  warm  water  issues,  together 
with  vapour  and  smoke.  On  the  surface  of  the  water  rolls  out 
a  stratum  of  sulphuric  acid  gas ;  this,  being  specifically  heavier 
than  the  atmospheric  air,  does  not  rise,  and,  therefore,  a  man  may 
walk  into  the  cave  and  experirace  no  inconvenience ;  but  for  a  dog 
to  go  in  is  speedy  death.  Hence  the  original  idea  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  air  of  the  cave  was  fatal  to  dogs,  but  harmless  to 
men.  Many  philosophical  theories  have  been  formed  on  premises 
equally  fallacious.  I  felt  inclined  to  spare  the  poor  dog  the  pro- 
cess of  suffocation,  as  he  stood  trembling  by,  expecting  his  des- 
tiny, held  by  a  string  in  the  hand  of  the  cicerone.  Some  of  our 
company,  however,  desixed  it,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  forced  in. 
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He  soon  fell  with  a  convuliioii  or  two,  and  then  appeared  to  be 
dead.  He  was. taken  ooi,  howeTer,  before  life  was  extinct;  and, 
after  lying  a  few  moments  on  the  bank,  he  came  to,  but  with 
much  apparent  agony,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  ill-nature ; 
his  master  rewarded  him  with  a  crust.  This  man  farms  the'priy- 
ilege  of  showing  this  cave  from  government,  for  which  he  pays  a 
high  price;  to  meet  which,  and  for  his  own  support,  he  taxes 
every  visiter.  It  is  curious  to  measure  the  depth  of  this  stratum 
of  inrisible  gas  by  the  volume  of  smoke  that  rolls  out  upon  the 
top  of  it,  marking  so  exactly  the  surface,  that,  wherever  any  ine- 
quality of  the  ground  produces,  an  undulation  in  the  stratum  of  gas^ 
the  smoke  above  it  also  undulates  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  floating 
upoB  the  top  of  undulating  water. 

Our  aexjt  object  was  the  Lake  Avemus,  and  the  interesting 
scenes  around  it.    In  passing  thither  we  left  at  our  right  a  mounts 
ain  called  Monte  Ntiovo^  or  the  New  Mountain,  four  hundred  and 
tweety  feet  high,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter,  filmed  in 
thirty-six  hours  by  a  volcanic  eraption  in  1588.    We  first  came  to 
the  Lucriae  lake,  which  Agrippa  connected,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
with  the  Lake  Avemus.    This  latter  is  the  same  as  that  described 
by  Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  £neid,  under  the  name  ot  Tar* 
tarusj  and  die  waters  of  which  were  said,  in  ancient  times,  to  be 
deadly,  so  that  fish  would  not  live  in  it  nor  birds  fly  over  it.   All  this, 
however,  is  changed.    There  are  now  fish  in  it,  and  birds,  over  it 
and  on  it.    ProbaUy  the  deleterious  vapours  that  here  found  vent 
are  either  ao  longer  generated,  or  have  been  changed  into  other- 
chamels.    Here  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  temple  to  Pluto,  and  a 
little  farther  is  the  fabled  descent  to  old  Pluto's  realm,  down 
which,  accoording  to  Virgil,  JSneas  descended  when  be  visited  his 
father  Anchises  in  the  shades  below.    Thither,  being  supplied 
with  torches  by  our  guide,  we  followed  him  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  paces,  when  we  came  lo  the  river  Styx :  farther  than 
this  our  ladies  chose  not  to  go;  having  fomki  a  ferryman,  how- 
ever, or  rather  several^  for,  whether  the  business  is  increased 
now,  or  what  may  be  the  cause,  I  know  not,  there  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  mock  more  campetitum  than  formerly,  we  made  our 
arrangements  for  the  passage*     In  Viigil's  days  old   Charon 
had  the  monopoly  of  this  feri^,  and,  like  all  other  monopolists, 
he  was  captious  and  unaccommodating.    These  modern  Cha- 
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ronsy  howeTer,  only  desired  to  get  the  job  aod  the  fee,  which  lat- 
ter was  fixed  beforeliaiid  in  order  to  avoid  imposition.  When  all 
was  settled,  we  embarked,  not  in  a  boat,  but  on  the  ferrymen's 
backs.  It  was  dark  as  midnight,  and  the  water  was  so  deep  as  to 
make  the  passage  slow  and  rather  dangerous ;  not  to  life,  but  the 
danger  was,  that  a  misstep  might  submerge  us  into  the  water ; 
and  if  we  might  thereby,  like  the  renowned  Achilles,  have  been 
made  invulnerable,  we  would  readily  have  forgone  the  inconve 
nience ;  but,  as  the  modem  Avernus  has  lost  its  power  to  kSl 
birdSf  so  this  modern  Styx  has  lost  its  power  to  immortalize  men. 
We  were  conducted  safe,  however,  and  landed  on  the  other  side, 
where  we  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  sibyl's  bath  and  her 
bed-chambers,  and  this  was  the  end  of  our  voyage.  The  Descen 
sus  Avemi  having  been  closed  up,  we  returned  again  to  the  light 
of  the  day.    Hie  labor  est. 

There  have  been  recorded  two  Cumean  sibyls.  One  was 
named  Cumea,  and  the  other  Amalthea.  The  former  flourished 
about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  She  was  bom  in  Eu- 
bcea,  but  came  afterward  and  settled  in  Cuma.  The  fable  is, 
that  Apollo,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  promised  her  whatever 
she  desired ;  whereupon  she  requested  she  might  live  as  many 
years  as  she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand.  It  was  granted,  and 
she  found  the  grains  to  be  one  thousand.  When  JEneas  consulted 
her  near  this  place,  she  had  lived  seven  hundred  years,  but  she 
had  become  withered  and  skinny  !  for,  although  her  life  was  se- 
cured, she  showed  all  the  effects  of  decrepitude  and  age.  This 
was  about  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  before  the  Chns* 
tian  era.  This  was  the  sibyl,  probably,  that  used  to  sleep  in  these 
dreary  chambers  and  bathe  in  these  subterranean  vraters.  It  is 
said  that  there  was  formerly  a  subterranean  passage  extending 
firom  this  to  the  town  of  Cuma  and  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The 
other  sibyl  appeared  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  is  said 
also  to  have  dwelt  here.  She  it  was  that  sold  the  sibylline  bo(d» 
bO  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

Around  this  lake  also  were  those  dark  grottoes,  and  forests  im- 
pregnable to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  where  dwelt  the  Cimmerians^ 
hose  famous  soothsayers  of  antiquity.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
)K>etical  expression,  **  Cimmerian  darkness.**  The  darkness  of 
these  forests,  the  mephitic  and  poisonous  character  of  the  waters 
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die  numerons  caverns  and  grottoes,  and  the  wild  unearthly  char- 
acter and  profession  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  origin,  doubtless, 
of  aU  the  fables  that  are  referrible  to  these  localities.  Virgil,  like 
what  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done  in  our  own  day  with  Scotland,  vis 
ited  these  places,  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  their  fabulous 
and  historical  associations,  and  then  made  them  the  basis  of  some 
of  the  most  inimitable  scenes  of  his  unriyalled  poem.  Octanqs 
Augustus  cut  down  these  forests,  and  the  terror  and  superstition 
of  the  places  are  no  more. 

We  next  yisited  the  baths  of  Mero.  There  are  in  the  sides  of 
a  hill  various  outward  apartments  and  aco<Mnmodations  such  as 
appertained  to  the  ancient  baths,  and  from  these,  leading  into  a  sub- 
terranean hot  spring,  is  a  corridor  through  which  they  pass  to  get 
the  water.  The  water  is  hot  enough  to  boil  eggs,  of  which  we 
had  proof,  although,  it  must  be  owned,  ours  were  rather  ''under 
done.*  Having  made  our  bargain  with  the  water-bearer  (finr  you 
must  always  bargain  with  these  fellows  beforehand  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  cheated),  we  sent  him  in  to  boil  the  eggs  and  bring  the 
water.  I  also  undertook  to  accompany  him,  but  could  proceed 
only  a  few  paces ;  the  hot  steam  met  me  with  such  force  as  al- 
most took  my  breath  away.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  until 
we  began  to  feel  anxious  forthe  poor  fellow  who  had  gone  in, 
we  heard  him  coming,  panting  like  a  race-horse  at  the  end  of  his 
coarse.  He  was  stripped  to  all  but  a  pair  of  thin  pantaloons,  and 
completely  bathed  in  sweat,  and  apparently  all  but  exhausted. 
Although  it  must  be  a  serious  adventure  to  go  down  the  steam 
oriftce  of  this  boiling  caldron,  still  we  could  not  but  think  there 
was  some  acting  in  all  this  panting  and  exhaustion,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  an  additional  fee,  for  which  he  did  not  fail  to  apply, 
with  most  piteous  importunity.  The  same  trick  was  tried  upon 
us  at  the  river  Styx,  where  our  guides  shuddered  and  chattered 
with  the  cold  as  though  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  Greenland 
bath,  chattering  out,  at  the  same  time,  their  request  for  biumo 
'  tnano.^ 

From  Pozzuoli  to  Avemus  is  about  three  miles,  thence  to  the 

baths  of  Nero  one,  and  now,  in  another  mile,  we  come  to  Bais. 

t 

*  Bmm  MOM  it  a  grataity  <nm  and  above  the  regular  or  atipulated  pike.    Etery- 
Mf  m  Italy,  aimoat,  expeela  kmm  mmm.    N^y  if  yoo  agree  with  them  at  a  piiM 
wUdkdiaUeorar  faMwaiMa  MMiaO,  they  wiU,  at  the  cleae»  want  a  Uttle  611O110  wumt 
19  Eb 
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This  town  was  so  named,  because  Baius,  the  companion  of  Ulys- 
ses, was  buried  here.  It  was  the  great  seat  of  luxury  and  volap- 
tuottsness  among  the  Romans,  and  served  more  than  anything  else 
to  corrupt  and  destroy  them.  Seneca  was  of  opinion  thatno  man 
ought  to  dwell  here  who  meant  to  control  his  passions.  Juvenal 
and  Horace  both  UKiralize  on  the  corruptions  and  luxuries  of  the 
place ;  and  a  modem  poet,  in  apostrc^hizing  Baiae,  has  truly  said — 

**Thy  conquests  tU  before  thee  lie, 
Man*8  courage— woman's  modetty." 

Could  these  ruins  speak  and  tell  the  story  of  their  past  associa 
tions,  what  a  revolting  delineation  of  luxury,  impurity,  peifidy,  and 
cruelty  would  be  disclosed.  It  is  well  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  morals  of  the  present  and  all  coming 
nges,  that  a  great  portion  of  this  history  is  buried  by  the  same  ru 
inous  and  oblivious  waves  that  have  swept  over  the  edifices  and 
«irts  of  that  licentious  age.  The  God  of  Providence,  in  a  retribu 
4ive  justice,  has  visited  these  haunts  of  ancient  luxury;  earthquakes 
"volcanoes,  and  pestilences  have  all  united  to  devastate  this  spot 
So  eager  were  the  principal  men  of  Rome  to  have  their  villas  upoK 
the  seashore,  that  they  built  moles  into  the  sea  for  their  dwellings 
(see  Odes  of  Horace) ;  but  their  moles  and  their  palaces  are  swept 
€way,  and  the  ruins  may  be  seen  under  the  water,  as  well  as  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  all  around  on  this  side  of  the  bay* 
LucuUus,  and  Julius  Ciesar,  and  Horace,  and  Piso,  and  Doimtia, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more,  had  their  splendid  palaces  here. 
The  coast  vrss  fine,  the  soil  fruitful,  the  mineral  and  hot  springs 
abundant,  the  climate  delightful,  and  the  seas  abounded  #ith 
lish  ;*  all  these  considerations  made  Bai«  a'kind  of  earthly  paca« 
disc,  which  attracted  die  rich  and  luxurious  firom  every  direction, 
and  all,  or  almost  all,  when  they  came,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  sensuality  and  criminal  pleasure ;  whereupon 
God,  in  his  displeasure,  drove  them  from  the  garden,  and  cuned 
the  earth  here  for  their  sake. 

We  passed  the  ruins  of  three  beautiful  temples,  viz.,  of  Venus, 
Mercury,  and  Diana.  That  of  Mercury  is  a  rotunda  one  hundred 
and  forty«aix  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  still  entire.  We  visited 
also  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Agrippina,  the  wicked 


•  Fish  seem  to  have  been  counted  a  great  luxury  by  the  ancient  Romans.    One  ach 
dtiten,  Vidins  PoUio,  had  here  large  naerroirs  for  Sab,  whidi  he  used  to  foed  intlite* 
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mother  of  the  wicked  Nero,  and  who  was  sacrificed  here  by  the 

commaiid  of  that  same  wicked  and  unnatural  sod.    Not  far  off  is 

the  Cape  of  Miseno,  so  named,  according  to  Virgil,  because  Mise* 

DOS,  ^neas^s  companion,  was  buried  there.*    We  entered  th^ 

Piscina  MirabUey  a  splaMiid  reservoir,  constructed  by  Lucullus» 

and  designed  to  contain  a  supply  of  fresh  water.    It  is  a  massy 

structure  of  bricks,  covered  with  a  piaster  as  hard  as  marble,  and 

supported,  by  huge  pillars.    The  reservoir  is  two  hundred  and 

twenty-five  feet  long,  by  seventy-six  in  breadth  and  twenty  in 

height    Although  it  has  stood  near  two  thousand  years,  it  bids  fair 

to  stand  as  much  longer,  if  the  world  should  continue.    But  I  m\M 

not  stay  to  mention,  much  less  describe,  all  these  ruins.    A  mile 

farther  on  we  came  to  the  modern  lake  of  FusarOy  which  is  tho 

ancient  Acharusia  PoZtcs,  called  by  Viigil  Palus  Tenebrasa.    This, 

it  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  was  connected  with  Avemus  by 

the  grotto  already  mentioned,  and  was  the  place  of  torment  for  the 

reprobates ;  while  at  a  little  distance  is  the  spot, which  was  fabled 

also  to  be  the  Elysiaa  Fields,  to  which  the  souls  of  the  just  passed 

after  crossing  the  Acheron,  or  Pahis  Tenebrosa.    This  lake  is 

DOW  only  celebrated  for  oysters,  and  for  being  a  locality  for  steep' 

tag  flax  and  hemp^  hence  its  name ;  and  the  Elysian  Fields,  I 

beheve,  are  sow  chiefly  a  vineyard.    What  it  utilitarian  age  is  this 

in  which  we  live !     How  are  the  mysteiy  and  glory  of  these 

scenes  of  song  and  fable  turned  into  the  most  unpoetic  and  vulgar 

hnents  of  oysters  and  pools  for  steeping  hemp  /    WeU  may  it  be 

said,  the  age  of  poetry  is  gone ! 

We  retnnied  by  the  way  of  the  ancient  Via  Dcmitiana ;  had  a 
distant  view  of  Lintemo,  the  city  to  which  Scipio  Africanus  retired 
from  the  persecutions  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen,  and  where  he 
^ed.  This  town,  too,  as  well  as  the  more  populous  one  of  Cuma, 
the  site  of  which  we  passed,  is  now  in  utter  desolation.  We 
passed  under  an  arch,  however,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  gate 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Cuma,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  indication  of 
what  the  city  was.  It  is  called  Area  Felice.  The  wall  is  sixty- 
one  feet  high,  and  the  arch  is  nineteen  feet  wide ;  the  top  served 
«l«o  as  an  aqueduct. 

•  It  WW  in  tbe  barbonr  of  Mueiras  that  Pliny  the  Elder  had  command  of  the  Roman 
fcel  It  the  time  of  the  fatal  imiption  of  Veeume  in  •79.  Thence  he  croeeed  Ofw  ths 
Wjr  to  htfa  a  oetrar  view,  and  CbU  a  Hellm  to  hia  cnriiieity  in  Stabia. 
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After  accomplishing  this  entire  circuit  in  one  day,  we  returned 
home  through  PozzuoU  and  the  Grotto  of  PoBoUpo^  wearied  with 
the  labours  of  the  day.  Indeed,  this  sig^t-seeing,  as  a  business, 
followed  up  day  after  day,  and  pressed,  too,  as  in  oar  case,  for  the 
want  of  time,  to  the  very  end  of  our  strength,  is  a  ntKMrt  laborious 
exercise.  But  the  retrospect  is  delightful.  When  the  fatigue  is 
gone,  and  the  facts,  with  all  their  historical  and  poetical  associa* 
tions,  remain,  then  comes  the  enjoyment.  Happy  for  us,  in  our 
present  situation,  that  man  is  a  ruminating  animal ;  that  he  can 
crop  and  derour,  as  it  were,  his  intellectual  food  at  one  time,  and 
masticate  and  digest  it  at  another. 

Our  third  excursion,  and  the  last  which  I  shall  describe,  was 
up  Yesurius.  This  mountain  is  about  eight  miles  from  Naples. 
To  yisit  it  we  took  carriages  to  Resina,  fiye  miles,  and  there,  ac* 
cording  to  custom,  we  made  a  bargain  with  one  man  to  furnish 
the  guides,  the  mules  and  donkeys,  the  chaises  a  porteurs^  and 
whatever  else  was  necessary  for  the  undertaking.  Thence  we 
proceeded  on  mules  to  the  bottom  of  the  c<»ic,  three  miles,  which, 
exclusive  of  a  stop  made  at  the  Hermitage,  so  called,  a  sort  of 
Hospice,  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  took  about  two  hours 
and  a  half« 

The  country  around  the  base  of  this  mountain,  except  where 
the  lava  has  covered  the  soil,  is  very  fertile,  and  covered  with  vine* 
yards,  which  produce  grapes  of  an  excellent  quality,  from  which  is 
made  the  celebrated  wine  called  Lacrytna  Ckristi.*  The  cin* 
ders  and  ashes  are,  after  a  while,  very  favourable  to  vegetation, 
producing  a  rich  and  vigorous  growth;  but,  wherever  the  lava 
comes,  the  land  is  cursed  with  perpetual  barrenness,  at  least  until, 
by  the  accumulations  of  time,  a  soil  shall  have  been  formed  upcm 
the  steril  rock.  The  surface  over  which  the  lava  has  rolled  is 
left  rough,  like  the  convoluticms  of  a  molten  mass  in  a  semi-liquid 
state.  Down  the  sides  of  the  lower  mountain,  or  base  of  the  cone, 
as  well  as  around  a  portion  of  the  foot  of  the  base  itself,  this  once 
molten  but  now  petrified  mass  is  spread  out  in  a  dark  dreary 
waste,  sublime  in  its  desolation.  It  indicates  to  you,  in  its  silent 
but  impressive  eloquence,  the  intensity  of  those  internal  fires  that 
could  melt  down  and  simmer  together,  into  one  homogeneous  sea, 

•  The  tean  of  Christ  1 
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&e  erode  and  heterogeneous  materials  of  this  earth;  aad  the 
migbty  energies  which  could  ftwce.  this  sea  of  molten  fire  from 
the  depths  below  through  the  crust  oi  the  earth,  and  spread  it  oul 
to  cool  upon  its  surface.  It  is  in  contemplating  aiioh  operatioiie 
as  these  that  man  feels  his  impolency  and  nothingneas. 

The  general  colour  ci  the  lava  is  a  dark  brown ;  aUnoet  all  tha 
▼arietiee  of  colour,  howeyer,  are  found.  The  conqHHmded  mate* 
rial  becomes  extremely  compact,  insomuch  that  it  is  suseeptiUo 
of  a  very  high  polish,  and  is  wrought  into  boxes  and  toys,  and 
syen  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 

To  understand  the  course  of  ascent,  the  reader  should  be  in- 
formed that  there  are  three  mountains  haying  a  common  basoy 
namely,  Somma^  Ottajano^  and  Vesuvius,  The  entire  circuit  (tf 
this  base  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  base,  to  tbo 
bottom  of  the  cone  of  Yesuyius,  is  about  tweniy-fiye  hundred  feeC 
perpendicular^,  while  the  length  <tf  the  plain  of  eleyation  is  dxml 
three  miles.  Up  this  distance  we  ride  on  mules  as  donkeys. 
The  way  is  rough,  and,  at  interyals,  rather  sleep ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
not  yery  uncomfortable.  Most  of  the  way  is  somewhat  eleyaled 
above  the  adjacent  regions,  by  reason  of  which  the  lava  in  the  m* 
rious  irruptions  which  take  plaqe  is  turned  from  it  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  leaves  it  unobstructed,  and  covered  more  or  less  with  veg* 
etatioo.  It  is  on  this  ridge  that  the  hermitage  before  alluded  to 
is  situated.  This  bouse  has  been  often  threatened,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance just  mentioned  has,  as  yet,  been  its  protection. 

We  had  made  up  quite  a  company  for  this  excursion,  and  if 
we  cottkl  have  been  exhibited,  at  the  time  o[  our  ascent,  to  out 
friends  at  home,  the  sight  would  have  amused  them.  There  we 
were,  male  and  female,  gentlemen,  lackeys,  and  guides^  mounted, 
some  on  mules,  some  on  asses ;  and  our  ladies  faced,  in  their  high-* 
armed  side-saddles,  some  to  the  right  and  some  to  the  left,  just  «s 
caprice  or  accident  had  fashioned  the  saddle ;  one  guide  would  be 
pulling  the  donkey  by  the  halter  or  bridle  before,  another  was 
whipping  up  behind,  and  another  walking  by  the  side  to  hold 
the  saddle  from  turning  <Hr  slipping  off;  and  others,  again,  hokk 
ing  on  by  the  tail,  for  the  double  purpose  of  guiding  the  ani- 
mal  and  sujqporting  themselves !  In  this  way  we  worked  our 
passage  up  the  mountain  side,  Indian  file,  with  tolerable  facility. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  coue  we  had  to  dismoimt 
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wd  commence  our  labour.  This  cone  i«  of  different  heigbto  si 
different  times ;  its  geneml  estimate,  howeTer,  has  been  pat,  I  be- 
Here,  at  from  ten  to  twelye  hundred  feet.  Its  angle  of  ascent  is 
Tery  great ;  it  looks,  indeed,  almost  perpendicular  and  inaccessible. 
However,  we  had  ocular  eridence,  before  we  commenced  the  as- 
cent, that  it  was  accessible,  for  several  parties  were  in  advance 
of  us,  and  were  seen  at  different  distances,  hanging,  like  moving 
mites  in  an  anthill,  and  crawling  their  way  up  to  the  snmmit.  I  had 
engaged  one  chaise-^L-porteurs  for  myself  and  Mrs.  F.  Ambitious 
of  the  achievement,  however,  she  started  in  advance,  but  with  too 
much  haste  for  endurance,  so  that  she  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
stop  for  re^iration  and  rest.  By  alteinating,  however,  betvreen 
the  chair  and  our  feet,  we  both  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
ascent  in  about  one  hour,  and  with  less  fatigue  than  we  had  feared. 
The  ascent  is  made  more  wearisome  from  the  fact  that  the  foot 
at  every  step  sinks  into  the  ashes  and  cinders  up  to  the  ancles, 
and  these  ashes  continue  to  give  way  under  your  tread  as  you 
raise  your  advancing  foot  to  take  the  next  step,  so  that,  by  the  time 
you  set  it  dovm  again,  you  find  yourself  nearly  as  far  back  as  be- 
fore you  raised  it.  To  aid  you,  one  end  of  a  strap  is  fastened 
round  the  body,  and  a  strong  guide  goes  forward  with  the  other 
end,  and  pulls  you  up.  It  is  no  small  assistance  both  to  him  and 
yourself  that  occasionally  there  are  scotub  and  blocks  of  lava 
bedded  in  the  cinders,  which  serve  as  steps  and  supports  for  the 
feet.  The  chair^  are  nothing  more  than  a  common  chair  lashed 
between  two  poles,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  or  six 
men.  These  reel  and  stagger  under  their  burden ;  and,  as  one  or 
the  other  mounts  a  block  of  lava,  they  turn  you  in  different  di- 
rections, and  sometimes  appear  ready  to  fall  backward  under 
their  load.  We  all  arrived,  however,  in  safety,  and  soon  forgot 
our  fatigue  in  the  grand  scenes  around  us.  Below  us,  spread  out 
m  picturesque  beauty  at  some  points,  and  in  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence in  others,  we  had  Naples  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
the  beautiful  bay  and  its  neighbouring  islands,  the  far-off  mount- 
ains and  the  nearer  hills,  the  surrounding  plains  and  more  distant 
ocean. 

But  the  beautiful  and  extended  prospects  without  do  not  so 
nmch  interest  the  spectator,  for  the  reason  that  somewhat  similar 
prospects  may  be  frequently  obtained  from  other  elevations^  as 
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the  ncfwei  and  temUe  scene  within.    I  say  novel,  becanae,  iinleaa 
he  has  seen  a  volcanic  crater  before,  he  has  never  seen  anything 
like  it.    He  finds  himself  on  a  rim  or  edge,  which  extends  around 
the  top  of  the  cone,  in  circumference  above  three  miles.    This 
forms  the  edge  of  the  crater ;  and,  although  the  general  descent  in- 
teriorly is  not  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  cone, 
still  you  look  down  from  a  narrow  rim  into  a  yawning  and  horrid 
gulf ;  horrid  from  its  black,  rugged,  and  occasionally  precipitous 
surface ;  from  the  streams  of  smoke  and  sulphuretted  gas  that 
issue  from  ten  thousand  crevices  and  fissures  in  the  concave  sur* 
face  of  the  crater;  honrid  abo  from  the  heat  that  scorches  your 
shoes  and  bums  your  feet ;  firom  the  sulphur  that  not  only  im- 
pregnates  the  air,  but  gathers  upon  the  prominent  points  of  the 
broken  surface,  in  a  coating  of  varied  colour,  from  the  pale  yellow 
and  white  to  the  orange  and  red ;  and  especially  horrible,  because 
below, /or  below^  in  the  centre  of  the  crater,  a  yawning  mouth  is 
disgcvging  colunms  of  fire  and  smoke.    Following  oui  guides,  we 
took  a  sweep  round  to  the  south,  in  order  to  obtain  a  point  to  the 
windward,  by  which  we  could,  with  more  comfort  and  safety,  ap- 
proach the  centre.    In  this  way  we  succeeded  in  going  down  to 
the  inner  crater,  as  it  is  called.    This  is  an  orifice  of  perpendicular 
tides  and  of  uncertain  depth.    It  was  so  full  of  smoke  we  could  not 
see  far  down  it ;  but  we  could  stand  on  its  very  brink,  and  drop  in  a 
stone,  and,  after  some  seconds,  hear  the  report  of  its  fall  below ;  oc- 
casionally, too,  we  could  hear  the  boiling  of  the  molten  mass 
within  this  gigantic  caldron. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ever-varying  accounts  of  differ- 
ent travellers  and  naturalists  who  have  examined  and  described 
this  crater ;  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  it  so  frequently  changes 
its  form.  Most  of  them,  however,  agree  in  saying  the  crater  is 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  deep;  and  many  of 
them  speak  of  the  possibility  of  approaching  to  the  bottom.  All 
this,  to  a  visiter  of  the  mountain  in  its  present  form,  would  seem 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth.  You  go  down,  perhaps,  for 
half  a  mile,  a  pretty  rapid  descent,  over  clifis  and  yawning  chasms, 
and  through  smoke  and  heated  gas.  Here  you  arrive  at  the 
inner  crater ;  at  the  hole,  for  such  it  seems,  which  has  been 
made  through  the  bottom  of  this  gigantic  vase,  and  into  which 
is  inserted  the  cylindrical  tube,  that  seems  to  extend  quite  down 
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lo  the  lamboDt  flamei  and  fieiy  pool  of  Tartanis.  Of  the  depth 
of  this  cylinder  you  have  very  imperfect  meaiM  of  judging ;  and 
whenever^  by  a  fayourable  action  of  the  wind  or  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  die  smoke,  you  approach  a  little  nearer,  and  attempt  a 
more  satisfactory  examination,  a  heated  puff  of  sulphureous  gas 
and  smoke  drives  you  back»  all  but  suffocated,  to  get  a  breath  of 
purer  air. 

We  had  travelled  over  this  rough  way  until  we  were  quite 
weary,  and  resolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  more  direct  route  back 
to  the  ridge  of  the  crater.  This  was  a  rash  decision,  and  was 
wellnigh  followed  by  serious  consequences.  We  tied  up  our 
oiouths  to  keep  out  the  smoke,  but  that  did  not  give  the  necessary 
respirative  qualities  to  the  sulphureous  gas  that  issued  from  below. 
The  wind  took  this  directly  upon  us,  until  we  were  almost  breath- 
less. The  ascent  was  steep  and  difficult;  the  longer  we  were 
in  ascending,  the  more  we  were  exposed  to  the  suffocating  effects 
of  the  mephitic  vapour ;  and  the  more  we  hastened,  by  quicken- 
ing respiration  and  shortening  the  breath,  we  increased  the  diffir 
culty.  Those  of  our  company  who  had  weak  lungs  and  shortness 
of  breath  suffered  the  most;  this  was  my  own  situation.  But, 
bad  as  I  felt  my  own  condition  to  be,  I  was  roused  from  solicitude 
for  myself  by  the  crying  out  of  another  of  our  company,  our  friend 
Mr.lj.,  who  found  himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  was  seriously 
alarmed,  as  he  could  not  get  breath ;  a  little  rest,  however,  and  a 
more  favourable  turn  of  the  wind,  gave  the  necessary  relief,  and 
we  at  length  reached  the  top. 

How  unlike  its  present  form  this  crater  must  have  been  previ- 
ous to  the  great  irruption  iA  1631 !  It  had  then  been  quiescent 
for  centuries.  The  crater  was  one  deep  valley,  thickly  wooded, 
'and  abounding  in  game.  It  might  then  be  descended  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  of  three  miles  to  the  depth  of  one  thousand  paces, 
and  at  the  bottom  were  one  or  two  small  lakes.  But  at  the  time  al- 
luded to  it  burst  out  anew,  and  carried  desolation  before  it,  destroy- 
ing four  thousand  lives,  devastating  the  country,  and  ruining  sev- 
eral villages.  In  1755  the  crater  is  described  in«  another  fonn. 
The  plane  of  the  top  of  the  cone  is  said  to  have  been  but  twenty- 
three  feet  deep,  forming  a  kind  of  rim  or  staging,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rose  up  another  cone  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  having  its 
own  interior  crater. 
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In  the  great  irraption  of  1892,  eight  hui^red  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  cone  was  lemovedy  so  that  it  is  now  much  lower  than  for* 
meily.  The  immense  mass  of  lara  then  thrown  oat  is  still  seen, 
and  pointed  out  by  the  guides.  Indeed,  the  laras  of  different  ir* 
raptions  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  different  shades 
of  colour,  and  other  characteristics. 

Haring  satisfied  our  curiosity  as  &r  as  time  and  strength  would 
permit,  we  prepared  to  descend ;  and,  in  five  or  six  minutes  from 
the  time  of  my  leaying  the  top,  I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  allboagh  it  had  taken  me  an  hour  to  ascend  the  same  dis* 
tance.    We  then  mounted  our  donkeys  and  returned. 

It  is  always  a  serious  business  in  Italy,  unless  one  rides  post, 
to  make  arrangements  for  moving  from  one  city  to  another ;  for 
the  reason  that  you  have  to  negotiate  a  special  bargain  with  a  set 
of  men  who  have  no  other  settled  principle  of  business  but  to 
cheat  you  if  they  can.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  we  had 
not  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  them.  There  are,  in  all  middle 
ud  southern  Italy,  few  or  no  regular  diligences.*  The  mal^poit 
or  mailcoach  takes  but  two  or  three  passengers,  and  travels  night 
and  day.  This,  therefore,  is  not  convenient,  especially  for  inva* 
Udi  or  ladies. 

To  drive  post,  as  it  is  called,  you  must  have  your  own  carriage, 
and  depend  upon  the  postmasters  to  furnish  you  with  the  neces- 
sary relays  of  horses.  This  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  way  of 
travelling ;  you  can  stop  when  and  where  you  please,  and  as  long 
as  po  please,  without  any  additional  expense  of  horses.  The 
prices  are  all  established  and  regulated  by  government,  and  the 
entire  system  is  arranged  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  carrying 
of  the  government  mail.  And  this  system  exists  throughout  all 
the  govemnaents  in  which  we  travelled,  not  only  on  the  Continent, 
but  in  the  British  Isles ;  with  this  advantage  in  the  latter,  that 
you  can  always  get  post-coaches  as  well  as  post-horses.  On  the 
Continent  you  cannot  always  hire  a  coach ;  or,  if  you  can,  it  is  not 
on  any  regular  principle,  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  posting  system  to 
furnish  coaches,  and  it  is  done,  therefore,  at  an  extravagant  price. 
The  disadvantages  of  posting  are  the  expense,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  traveller's  furnishing  himself  always  with  a  coach.    The 
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expense  is  much  greater,  more  than  double,  besides  the  use  of  the 
coach ;  and,  in  addition,  all  Tvho  ride  post  are  charged  much 
higher  at  the  post-houses  for  their  food  and  lodgings  than  other 
travellers. 

The  cheapest  way  is  to  hire  a  veiurino  to  take  you  through  in 
his  carriage  at  a  given  price  and  in  a  given  time,  he  furnishing 
you  on  the  road  with  food  and  lodgings.  The  whole  agreement 
is  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  the  stopping-places  and  lodging-places 
specified,  the  fare  and  the  treatment  all  delineated,  and  everything, 
in  short,  put  down  in  black  and  white,  and  then  a  condition  made 
to  allow  him  buono  mono  if  he  gives  satisfaction.  When  a  party 
of  five  or  six  are  travelling  together,  they  may  in  this  way  travel 
and  bear  all  their  own  expenses  cheaper  than  they  can  live  at  the 
hotels  in  the  principal  cities. 

In  making  our  arrangements  to  leave  Naples  we  had  a  conH 
pany  of  six  Americans.  Our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoadley,  and 
Mr.  Lawton,  already  mentioned,  had  joined  us  from  Pisa,  and  we 
also  most  unexpectedly  met,  in  Naples,  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour when  at  home,  William  Webb,  Esq.,  who  had  visited  Italy, 
in  a  ship  direct  to  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  warmer 
climate  as  a  winter  residence,  to  restore  him  from  a  serious  attack 
upon  the  chest,  from  which  he  supposed  himself  already  conva- 
lescent. But  he  had  fallen  into  bad  hands,  and  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  say,  upon  a  bad  climate.  On  arriving  at  Naples  he  was  put 
into  the  lazaretto  for  eleven  days,  in  a  cold  stone  roomj  with  a 
stone  floor,  like  all  the  floors  of  Italy,  without  any  fire.  After  he 
got  on  shore  the  winter  proved  exceedingly  bad,  and  his  complaint, 
from  which  he  had  supposed  himself  rapidly  recovering,  seemed 
to  have  returned  upon  him  with  a  deathly  grasp.  Refreshed,  how 
ever,  with  the  cheering  warmth  of  the  spring,  and  buoyant  with 
hope  that  travelling  would  restore  him,  he  joined  our  company. 
With  a  melancholy  pleasure  at  being  able  to  aflTord  him  what  as- 
sistance we  might  in  his  wearisome  and  hitherto  disastrous  pur- 
suit of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  we  took  him,  to  some  ex- 
tent we  may  say,  under  our  friendly  charge. 

With  this  company  we  chartered  a  beriin,  with  a  long,  lank, 
green-looking  veturino,  with  tight  buckskin  unmentionables,  and 
large  stifi'-legged  boote,  the  foreparts  of  which  came  considerably 
above  his  knees,  so  that  when  he  sat  they  stood  up  in  front  above 
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the  horizontal  plane  of  his  lap  some  six  or  eight  inches.  Although 
he  had  expressly  agreed  to  take  no  other  passengers,  yet  he  con- 
triredy  before  he  got  out  of  the  city,  to  get  one  on  forward  with 
him,  and  one  behind  upon  our  trunks,  by  which  the  tops  were 
broken  in.  We  could  not  readily  get  rid  of  them,  because  one, 
he  said,  was  his  brother,  and  the  other  was  along  to  feed  and  clean 
his  horses,  and  they  positively  were  not  going  but  twenty  miles ; 
all  of  which  we  found  to  be  falsehoods.  They  continued  with 
us  to  Rome ;  and,  as  we  had  no  other  method  of  indemnifying  our- 
selves or  teaching  him  better  manners,  we  refused  him  his  buono 
mono  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

For  the  first  day  we  turned  aside  to  visit  the  magnificent  pal- 
ace of  the  king  at  Caserta,  thirteen  miles  finxn  Naples.  This 
palace,  as  Well  as  that  at  Portici  and  at  Capo  di  Monte,  was  built 
by  Don  Carlos,  commonly  called  Charles  III.  The  architect  was 
the  Chevalier  Louis  Vanvitelli,  of  Rome.  The  palace  itself  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  in  Italy.  It  is  n  rectangle,  eight 
hundred  and  three  feet  in  length,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  height.  It  is  a 
noble  pile ;  but  what  journalists  in  Italy  can  afford  to  write,  or 
who  will  have  patience  td  read,  a  detailed  description  of 
palaces  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  poesesses  one  of  the  finest  stair* 
cases  I  ever  saw  f  that  it  is  still  unfinished,  though  commenced 
in  1752;  that  it  ifi  meanly  furnished,  or  rather,  to  a  considerable 
eitent,  unfurnished ;  and  that  we  saw  them  finishing  off  one  room, 
which  is  to  cost  two  millions  of  dollars ;  and  that,  as  a  contrast  to 
this  royal  prodigality,  n$  we  went  down  to  enter  our  carriage,  we 
found  it  surrounded  by  seventeen  miserable  beggars.  And  here  I 
take  leave  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.^  Beggars  saluted  us  when 
we  entered  it,  surrounded  us  while  we  were  in  it,  and  impor* 
tuned  us  till  we  left  it. 

*  On  reflectioD,  and  tftflr  aU  Uie  edificM  I  have  finca  aean,  I  am  IncKiiad  to  beli0f« 
Uiis  etaiicaae  not  only  among  the  first,  but  the  fnA  in  magnificeoce  and  feneral  beantf , 
iaanadala  nd  ardutactnra,  ttMt  1  ever  aaiw  or  axpect  to  aee. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Nbar  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  I  noticed  some  difficulty 
with  our  veturinoy  as  a  specimen  of  the  troubles  traTellers  haye 
to  encounter,  and  of  the  faithlessness  of  this  people.  I  must  com* 
mence  this  chapter  with  another  instance  still  more  vexatious. 
We  had  lodged,  when  in  Rome  before,  at  the  Hotel  Spilman,  in 
the  Via  della  Croce ;  and  as  Rome  is  generally  crowded  during 
Passion  Week,  I  engaged  lodgings  at  the  same  place  for  myself 
and  lady  when  I  should  return  ;  and  conditionally  for  our  friends, 
whom  we  expected  from  Pisa.  From  Naples  I  wrote  to  secure 
all  the  apartments ;  and  at  the  gates  of  Rome  I  met  a  letter,  sta* 
ting  that  all  things  were  arranged  as  I  desired ;  but,  when  we 
ani?ed  at  the  hotel,  my  Lord  Grosvenor  (from  Eaton  Hall,  Eng.) 
had  arriTed  in  Rome,  and  taken  all  my  apartments,  and  we  were 
provided  for,  miserably  enough,  in  another  house  near  by.  We 
stayed  over  the  Sabbath,  for  it  was  late  on  Saturday  when  we  ar- 
lived.  We  then  engaged  other  lodgings ;  upon  which  the  landlord 
brought  in  his  bill  for  five  weeks  (the  time  which  we  had  pro> 
posed  for  the  apartments  first  engaged),  and  refused  to  settle  with 
us  on  any  other  principle  than  that  we  should  pay  the  bill.  We 
called  in  our  consul,  Mr.  Cicognani,  who  gave  Spilman  a  diorough 
lecture,  whereupon  he  altered  his  bill  to  the  just  demand  for  the 
time  we  had  been-  there ;  and,  when  we  left,  very  courteously  re- 
quested us  to  have  the  kindness  to  recommend  his  hotel.  I  can 
only,  however,  recommend  Carlo  Spilman,  of  the  Via  della  Croce 
in  Rome,'  as  a  man  who  will  consult  his  own  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  word,  and  then  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make  you 
pay  for  being  deceived  by  him.  It  is  a  matter  that  strikes  every 
stranger,  I  believe,  with  surprise,  that  these  Italians  will  wrangle 
with  the  greatest  vociferation,  so  that  you  would  think  they  were 
right  mad,  and  all  but  ready  to  fight ;  and  yet,  when  they  see  it 
w91  avail  nothing,  they  yield  the  point,  and  are  as  submissive 
as  you  could  desire.  Often  have  I  seen  individuals  scolding 
each  other  with  such  vehemence  as  in  our  country  or  in  England 
wouki  be  immediately  followed  by  blows ;  but  here  it  all  ends  in 
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smoke.  So  much  the  better,  certainly,  that  they  do  not  fi^t,  but 
it  is  not  80  much  the  better  that  they  fall  to  wrangling  so  readily. 
It  gives  a  harshness  and  a  most  unlovely  aspect  to  much  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  low^r  classes  with  each  other,  and  is  a  source 
of  much  that  is  disagreeable  to  a  stranger. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  becomes  me  to  say  we  were 
much  indebted  to  our  consul,  both  on  this  and  on  other  occasions, 
for  his  politeness  and  professional  services  to  us,  for  all  of  which 
he  refused  to  take  any  fee  except  the  two  dollars  for  the  vise  to 
our  passports,  which  is  his  perquisite.  Mr.  C.  is  an  Italian,  but 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  kind  friend  to  the  Americans. 

We  were  now  to  live  in  an  independent  manner.  We  had  hired 
lodgings  all  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  housekeeping ; 
had  our  breakfast  and  tea  prepared  in  the  house,  but  our  dinner  was 
brought  in  hot  and  ready  prepared  from  the  traiteur's.*  A  din- 
ner for  six,  consisting  of  three  kinds  of  meat,  soup,  vegetables, 
macaroni,  and  a  pudding,  and  enough  to  spare  for  the  servants, 
was  about  two  dollars.  Strangers  in  Rome  are  obliged  also  to 
keep  a  carriage,  if  they  would  visit  the  city  to  any  advantage,  es* 
pecially  if  they  are  not  in  robust  health  or  have  ladies  in  their 
company.  The  whole  expense  for  our  establishment,  including 
the  cost  of  the  public  places  visited,  and  the  coach,  hire,  cicerone, 
lodgings,  &c.,  was  about  two  dollars  a  piece  per  day.  This  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Rome,  which 
is  one  cause  why  so  many  strangers,  and  especially  English,  resort 
here.  Many  an  impaired  English  fortune  has  been  restored  and 
disencumbered  by  the  removal  of  their  domestic  establishment  to 
Italy,  when  a  respectable  residence  at  home  would  have  involved 
them  deeper  in  debt.  At  Naples,  living  is  still  cheaper  than  at 
Rome,  as  also  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of  central  Italy. 
But  Rome  is  the  principal  centre  of  attraction,  because  of  its  an- 
tiquities, and  its  concentration  of  so  much  that  is  interesting  in 
modem  art,  and  literature,  and  religion ;  and  so  accustomed  is 
Rome  to  a  great  influx  of  strangers  and  residence  of  foreigners,  that 
there  is  not  another  city  in  Italy  where  strangers  attract  so  little 
attention,  and  pursue  their  own  course  so  perfectly  unmolested  and 
unobserved.    The  government  is  mild  and  paternal,' the  people. 

•  The  tnUtar  Is  one  who  kaept  an  eatmg-hoate,  and  fiaiil»hea  meatfe  in  hia  own 
place  or  at  hit  coiCoaienP  lodgingt,  m  they  prefer. 
20 
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MUiteons^  and  the  cky  itself  of  that  graye  and  qmet  cast  wfatcb 
cannot  fail  to  be  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  thought 
•ad  sobriety.  The  stiletto  and  assassination,  which  were  once  so 
eommoD,  are  now  scarcely  known.  The  French  did  much  tore 
form  this  and  other  cities  of  Italy  in  this  respect.  They  prohib- 
ited die  caxrying  of  instruments  of  death ;  they  lighted  the  dark 
lanes  of  the  city,  where  the  nightly  stiletto  used  to  pierce  its  tmsus- 
pectisg  Tictim.  Now  one  may  feel  as  safe,  I  think,  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  the  night  as  in  any  other  large  city  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  well  if  some  parts  of  our  own  country  would  adopt  the 
course  enforced  by  the  French  police,  and  prohibit  sword-canes, 
Bowie-kni?es,  pistols,  and  dirks.  When  these  instruments  are 
w,om  or  carried,  they  will  be  used ;  and  e^ery  paroxysm  of  anger 
and  e?ery  trifling  dispute  is  in  danger  of  ending  in  bloodshed. 
It  is  this  that  has  multiplied  homicides,  especially  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  United  States.  But  to  return  to  Rome. 
We  had  hastened  back  to  this  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  Church 
fbr  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  religious  festiyities  of  Holy 
We^;  ail  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  let- 


To  tte  fidilon  of  Um  Mothodnt  M^ 

Mbssbs.  EniTofts, 
Thinking  it  may  gratify  your  readers  to  be  informed  of  some 
«f  the  most  prominent  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the 
feuntain-head,  I  hare  determined  to  communicate  some  sketches 
of  what  passed  under  my  notice  during  Passion  Week.  The  ex- 
eieises  pf  this  festive  occasion  commenced  with 

FAUr  SITKDAT. 

Pabn  Sunday  is  institiited  as  a  celebration  of  our  Savioui's  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Jerusalem.  It  happened  the  present  year  on 
the  87th  of  March.  The  public  performances  were  in  a  small 
dhapel  called  the  Ckg>eUa  Sistina,  which  may  be  considered  an 
appendage  t)f  St.  Peter's.  Why  the  capacious  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's shoidd  be  passed  by,  and  this  splendid  ceremony  be  crowded 
into  a  small  chapel,  no  good  reason,  I  belieye,  can  be  given ;  it 
is,  however,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  by  which  so  many  things 
are  directed  in  Rome,  viz.,  the  tradition  ci  the  fathers ;  what  Aas 
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been  must  be.  The  cotton,  howerer  Tenenble  for  antiquitjy  i« 
ceitainly  Texy  incanTCiiieiit  la  the  fint  place,  one  half  cf  tho 
chmch  ia  reaenred  for  the  functionariea  of  the  day.  Then  a  kind 
of  aide  galleiy  is  allotted  to  the  ladies,  into  which  they  are  adaait* 
ted  until  it  itfuU;  the  filling  of  which  does  noC  take  long,  aa  iH 
holds  only  from  two  to  three  hundred.  The  remainder,  reserni^ 
something  for  alleys  and  guarda,  was  approprialed  to  the  gentlenen* 
The  crowd  was  insupportable ;  every  man  had  to  fight  almoot  fot 
hia  stand,  and  then  endure  snch  a  pressure  as  was  painful  and 
auffocating.  There  was  crushing  of  hats,  there  was  elbowing^ 
and  crowding,  and  scolding,  and  laughing,  and  aometimea  swear* 
ing,  to  an  extent  that  rendered  the  scene  anything  but  a  place  of 
Diyine  worship.  In  this  jam  I  was  particularly  unfortunate  in 
my  position,  which  was  just  in  the  direction  of  accesa  to  a  reserred 
section  of  the  chapel,  into  which  none  seemed  to  get  admitted  bol 
British  unifoniis,  ecclesiastics,  and  SQch  faYouritea  as  they  might 
introduce.  Frequently  some  bustling  favourite  of  thia  deacriptioa 
would  come  elbowing  and  presaing  his  way,  by  mere  phyaiod 
force,  into  this  place.  Of  course,  as  the  space  where  we  stood 
was  entirely  ykS,  thwe  waa  no  intnxiucing  b,  foreign  body  without 
either  crowding  out  or  compressing  some  portions  of  the  matter 
already  there.  As  none  of  us  chose  to  yield  our  position,  we  had 
to  undergo  the  compression.  This  compression,  when  once  made, 
waa  ^ed  up  bysome  individual  or  individuals  following  up  the 
wake  of  the  man  who  pressed  his  way  through,  and  remaining 
after  the  other  had  passed  out  In  this  way  we  had  for  some 
time  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
testing  experimentally  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  doctrine  of  the  indefinite 
compressibility  of  matter.  As  I  felt  myself,  however,  to  be  some^ 
thing  more  than  inert  matter,  I  thought  a  just  regard  to  my  own 
comfort,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  retain  my  original  dimensions,  re*- 
quired  me  to  face  a  short,  plump  priest,  who  had  been  out  two  or 
three  times  to  conduct  persons  in,  and  give  him  to  understand  he 
could  not  pass.  He  crowded  forward,  and  commanded  me  to  give 
place ;  my  answer  was  "  nonpossibile ;"  he  threatened,  but  I  kept 
my  position ;  he  crowded  back  to  the  Swiss  guard,  but  the  Swiss 
would  not  interfere ;  he  cam^back  with  his  eye  flashing  frcxn  q»- 
parent  passion,  and  again  threatened  and  raised  his  hand ;  "  nan 
possibiUf^  was  the  only  reply,  until  the  eyes  of  the  whole  comr 
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pany  around  were  fixed  upon  us,  and  I  found  myself  sustained  by 
the  surrounding  crowd,  who  pressed  closer  and  closer,  to  stop  the 
further  progress  of  the  priest.  At  length  a  good-natured  Irish 
ecclesiastic  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  my  ear  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  let  the  gentleman  pass,  for  he  was  the  general 
of  the  Franciscans.  I  replied,  that  might.be,  but  he  had  already 
inconunoded  us  seTeral  times  by  passing  and  repassing,  and  it  had 
become  insufferable.  Behind  him  were  two  other  Irish  ecclesi- 
astics, whom  the  general  was  conyoying  in,  and  who  said  they 
had  a  place  assigned  them  by  his  holiness^  and  they  thou^t  it  a 
hard  case  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  But,  to  end 
this  occurrence,  after  holding  the  Franciscan  at  bay  until  it  was 
thought  he  would  not  undertake  another  excursion  through  the 
crowd,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  on  with  much  difficulty,  but  was 
glad,  doubtless,  to  return  no  more.  We  were  now  permitted 
to  behold  the  entry  of  the  pope  and  the  commencement  of  the 
functions  of  the  day.  First  of  all,  howeyer  (as  is  common  on 
such  occasions),  the  cardinals,  bishops,  &c.,  must  pay  their  respects 
to  the  pope ;  which  was  done  by  going  up  to  his  throne,  bowing 
to  him,  and  kissing  his  hand  by  the  cardinals,  and  his  feet  by  the 
Qlher  church  dignitaries.  This  ceremony,  together,  in  fact,  with 
all  that  followed,  seemed  to  me  a  clear  indication  that  the  pope 
was  more  an  object  of  worship  than  any  other  being.  All  eyes 
were  tuned  towards  the  pope  ;  all  ceremonies  seemed  to  centre  in 
the  pope.  When  he  entered  all  kneeled  before  him.  His  robes 
were  of  the  richest  character,  inwrought  with  gold  and  silver ;  the 
one  worn  outside  was  of  a  purple  colour,  with  a  silver  plate  finely 
gilded,  embossed,  and  encircled  with  precious  stones.  On  his  head 
was  a  mitre  of  silver.  On  each  side  of  his  throne  stood  a  cardinal 
deacon,  whose  business  it  was  to  open  and  fold  his  robe ;  to  wait 
upon  him  in  rising  up  and  sitting  down ;  others  held  a  book,  bound 
in  gold  or  silver,  for  him  to  read  the  service ;  another  held  up  his 
train;  another  offered  incense  before  him;  and  ever  and  anon 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  church  dignitaries  left  their  seats, 
came  down  into  the  centre,  which  was  left  vacant  for  the  purpose, 
and  bowed  the  knee.  Such  a  scene  of  man-worship  I  never 
before  beheld.  Often  during  the  .exercise  was  I  reminded  of 
2  Thess.,  ii.,  4 :  ^'  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he»  as  6od»  sit- 
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%etk  in  the  tenqple  of  God,  ibowing  himadf  thai  lie  is  God."  | 
accoaeiiotthepieseiapcqieypenoiiellyyof  sochyiwlif^;  Ip^ 
no  indiYidual ;  bm  the  sysiem  itaelf  Ins  all  the  rJiararteristits  «f 
the  grossesl  creatme-hoaiage  thai  I  caa  conceive  ot  So  As 
pope's  title  seems  to  imply,  ** God's  ncegeieat  upon  earth;"  and 
so  the  common  people  at  least  nnderstand  it  ^  The  pope,"  said 
an  intelligent  servant  who  was  questioned  npon  the  sohject,  **  is 
God  Almighty  upon  the  earth."  But  to  letnin  fitom  these  leilec* 
tions ;  the  masic»  which  was  by  the  pope's  choiry  whose  perform* 
ances  are  admirable,  commenced  with'the  hosanna  song  by  the 
children  on  Christ's  entering  Jemsalem.  The  swvice  was  then 
read,  which  consists  of  Scriptnre  lessons  from  the  QU  and  New 
Testaments,  reading  the  {nrayer  of  blessing,  chanting  by  the  choir, 
&C.  By  this  exercise  and  benediction  certain  palms  and  ofiTes 
are  blened  and  prepared  for  distribntion.  These  palms  are  ar- 
tificial branches,  corioosly  wrought  from  nartow  strips  of  the 
palm-leaf.  They  are  braided,  festooned,  and  beamifiilly  formed ; 
they  are  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  beantifai  open  work  for 
the  stem,  adrcle  of  festoons  for  the  centre,  and  a  still  larger  fes- 
tooned top.  The  ohves  were  n^re  branches  in  their  natural  state. 
After  they  were  all  Messed  the  distiibution  commenced.  The 
attendants  passed  the  palms,  me  by  one,  to  the  pope,  and  he  dis- 
tributed them,  first  to  the  cardinals,  who  came  up  in  order  and 
bowed,  kissed  the  pope's  hand,  then  the  palm,  t^  his  knees; 
they  thereupon  received  the  palm  and  returned  to  their  seaU;  after 
this  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops ;  then  follow  the  lower 
orders  of  mitsed  abbots,  the  penitentiaries,  the  governor  and  prince 
assistant,  the  auditor  of  the  apostolic  chambers,  the  major^Iomo^ 
the  treasurer,  the  prothonotaries  apostolic^  dec,  dec,  &c,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  lower  grades,  all  going  through 
the  same  ceremony,  except  that  all  under  the  grade  of  bish- 
ops kissed  the  foot  instead  of  the  knee ;  last  of  all,  such  distin- 
guished foreigners  as  may  have  previously  entered  their  names  on 
the  list  of  the  major-domo  go  up  and  receive  palms.  During  the 
distribution  the  choir  is  chanting  appropriate  anthems.  The  pope 
then  washes  his  hands  and  prepares  for  the  procession.  This  is 
commenced  by  the  senior  cardinals  chanting  ^'procedamus  in 
pace" — "  let  tis  proceed  in  peace ;"  to  which  is  responded  "  in  nom- 
ine Christi,  Amen"—''  tn  the  name  of  Christ,  Amen/^  Then  the 
20  Go 
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procession  moTes  forwardi  preceded  by  a  cross  Teiled,  to  denote  ibm 
mourning  of  the  churcli  in  the  Passion  Week.  The  pope  is  seated 
in  his  splendid  chair,  which  is  tiiouned  with  rich  crimson,  gilded  witk 
gold,  and  elevated  upon  the  shoulders  of  twelve  porters,  all  richly 
clad,  and  over  his  head  is  a  rich  canopy,  borne  by  eight  referen* 
daries,  all  splendidly  habited ;  after  him  follow  the  palm-bearers 
in  the  order  of  their  rank.  Adj<Mning  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  a  large 
hall  called  the  sola  regia,  or  royal  saloon.  Into  this  hall,  which 
is  lined  with  soldiery,  the  procession  advances,  chanting  and  sing* 
ing  as  they  go ;  after  they  have  passed  the  gates  of  the  chapel, 
they  are  closed,  and  the  pope,  with  the  procession,  moves  round 
the  hall,  returns  to  the  door,  and  voices  within  and  without  alter- 
nately answer  to  each  other;  the  sub-deacon  strikes  upon  the 
door  without  with  the  staff  of  the  cross,  the  gates  are  throwm 
open,  and  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth  enters  in  triumph, 
with  the  anthem  chanted  by  scores  of  voices, ''  when  the  Lord  en* 
tered  into  the  holy  city,''  &c.  The  soldiers  and  people  all  drop- 
ping upon  the  knee  as  his  holiness  passes,  he  is  borne  into  the  chapel, 
descends  from  the  throne,  and  the  whole  ceremony  closes  by  the 
celebration  of  high  mass.  As  a  splendid  earthly  pageant,  this 
ceremony  was  certainly  imposing ;  but  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  especially  as  one  founded  upon  Christ's  entering  into  Jeru- 
salem, it  appeared  to  me  the  very  contrast  of  the  thing  signified. 
Let  the  reader  conceive,  if  he  can,  of  the  regal  splendour  and  show 
of  this  entire  ceremony ;  let  him  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pope  in  his 
gilded  throne,  himself  clothed  in  gold  and  purple,  borne  on  high 
and  canopied  by  princely  supporters,  bow>ed  to  by  his  fellow- worms, 
and  followed  by  dignitaries  in  purple  and  ermine ;  and  when  the 
image  of  the  entire  scene  is  passing  vividly  before  his  eyes,  let 
him  turn  to  Matt,  xxi.,  4-1 1,.  where  this  ceremony  professes  to  have 
its  origin ;  let  him  notice  the  condition  of  the  Saviour  at  this  time,  so 
inimitably  expressed  by  the  prophet,  as  recorded  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  verses,  "  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion, 
behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek^  and  sitting  upon  an  ass, 
and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."  Who  art  thou,  oh  worm  of 
the  dust,  that  personateth  the  Saviour,  in  one  of  the  humblest 
exhibitions  of  himself,  by  sitting  upon  thy  throne  of  state  in  princely 
xobes^  and  being  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  clad  like  princes.* 
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Ift  this  to  be  meefc  and  Ibwfyf  How  isil  possible  that  the  humaA 
mind  can  b^  brought  to  enact  soch  contrasts  with  the  word  of  God, 
uid  call  them  anniversaries  of  Scripture  CTents  ?  Call  up  one  of 
diose  children  that  sung  hosanna  when  Christ  entered  Jemsalem^ 
and  place  him,  without  explanation,  in  the  pidace  of  the  Vatican 
to  behold  a  Roman  Palm  Sunday,  would  he  be  able  to  identify 
it?* 

TENXBRJB  AND  MISXRKSB. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  "  Holy  Week**  there  is  nothing 
very  special  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public ;  but  Wednesday 
P.  M.  there  was  the  finest  music  by  the  pope's  choir  that  I  CTer 
heaid.  The  function  is  called  the  ^^tenebrc,"  or  "darkness* 
The  performance,  it  is  said,  belongs  strictly  to  Thursday  morning, 
in  the  regular  reckoning  of  time ;  and  seems  to  be  designed  to 
commemorate  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  church  at  the  hour 
of  betrayal,  or  perhaps  the  scene  in  the  garden.  The  ori^  and 
design  of  this  performance,  howerer,  seem  not  to  be  fully  settled 
by  the  Catholics  themselres,  nor  is  it  of  any  great  consequence  to 
determine  it.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  occasions  that  I  have  enjoyed  in  Rome. 
The  pope  attended  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  thither,  of  course, 
the  multitude  resorted ;  but  as  there  was  the  same  music  in  St. 
Peter's,  we  proposed  hearing  it  there  rather  than  endure  the 
crowd  of  the  chapel.  The  exercise  was  long,  and  consisted,  in 
the  fore  part,  of  lessons  sung  and  chanted  from  the  Psalms,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  from  that  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  describing  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  &c«  The 
whole  was  interspersed  with  antiphonies,  and  all  performed  with 
admirable  skill.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  none  but  those  trained  in 
this  school  can  perform  this  music.  The  French,  when  they  were 
in  power  here,  carried  this  music  to  France ;  but  it  availed  them 
nothing,  for  none  of  their  performers  could  sing  it.  But  this 
choir  perform  it  to  uniyersal  admiration.  The  great  concentration 
of  excellence,  howerer,  and,  of  course,  of  interest,  is  in  the  clo- 
sing piece,  called  the  miserere^  which  is  the  5l8t  Psalm  set  to 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  difieient  ordert,  and  difierent  office*  and  ceremonies  of  tlM 
Roman  Chmch,  I  acknowledge  myaelf  much  indebted  to  a  UtUe  work  by  Bishop  fing' 
land,  pobtiabedin  Roma,  1833. 


matic  by  AHegri.    It  baa  its  name  from  th^  first  word  in  the  Psalniy 
which  commences  in  Latin, ''  Miserere  mei»  deus,^  &c.    All  who 
bare  read  this  Psaka  have  noticed  what  humble  confession,  mrhat 
deep  contrition,  run  through  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  composi- 
tion.   But  what  the  psalmist  has  expressed  so  inimitably  in  worda, 
seems,  if  possible,  to  be  still  more  forcibly  expressed  in  sounds  ; 
at  least,  putting  the  two  together,  they  were  overwhelming.     Such 
wailing,  lamentation,  and  wo!  such  tender,  melting,  agonizing 
strains  of  penitential  grief  and  contrition !    They  came  over  mj 
soul  Uke  a  dissolving  charm,  melting  my  heart,  and  opening  the 
very  fountains  of  grief.    Every  emoticm  of  my  heart  chimed  in 
wiUi  the  sentiments  and  the  music,  and  I  felt  myself  entirely  caX'^ 
ried  away  and  overpowered  by  the  inspirations  of  the  occasion* 
It  is  wcMTthy  of  notice  that  there  are  no  females  in  the  choir,  and 
yet  there  were  some  of  the  finest  treble  voices  that  I  ever  heard* 
I  have  heard  before  a  counterfeit  treble  from  a  man,  but  it  was 
not  natural ;  here,  however,  it  was  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
strains  fell  in,  one  after  another,  from  the  finest  falsetto  to  the  gra^ 
vest  bass,  and  all  so  skilfully  arranged  and  modified  as  to  produce 
but  one  efiect ;  it  was  like  a  multitude  of  old  men  and  maidens^ 
young  men  and  children,  pouring  forth  their  united,  concordant 
strains  of  chastened  grief,  in  all  the  bitterness  and  reverence  of 
supplication  and  adoring  penitence. 

As  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  Catholic  worship,  numerous  candles 
were  at  first  burning ;  but  they  were  extinguished,  one  after  an- 
other, until  only  one  was  left,  and  that  was  partially  concealed  be- 
hind the  altar.  Of  the  meaning  of  this  there  is  not  an  agreement ; 
some  say  it  is  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  prophetic  lights  before 
the  coming  of  Christ;  others  say  it  is  designed  to  represent  the 
fact,  that,  when  Christ  was  apprehended,  all  his  disciples  forsook 
him  and  fled.  The  concealing  of  the  only  remaining  lamp  repre* 
sents  Christ  in  the  tomb,  whose  light  was  suspended,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished. At  the  close  is  a  short  prayer;  then  a  loud  clapping 
noise  representing  the  earthquake,  &c.,  closed  the  exercises. 

MAUNDY   THURSDAY. 

This  day  was  so  called  from  the  mandatum  or  command  of  the 
Saviour  to  his  disciples  to  wash  each  other's  feet.  On  this  day 
there  are  several  important  functions,  viz.,  high  mass  in  the  pres* 
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ence  of  the  pope,  the  procession  into  the  Pauline  Chapel  mik  the 
boBt,  the  benediction  from  the  balcony  of  St  Peter^s  Church,  the 
washing  of  feet,  and  the  waiting  upon  the  pilgrims  at  dinner  by 
the  pope.  All  these,  with  much  difficulty,  through  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  I  succeeded  in  personally  seeing.  I  will  take  them 
up  in  their  order. 

High  Mass. 

This  was  celebrated  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.    Early  in  the  gath' 
ering  I  approached  the  door  of  the  reserved  section,  and,  informing 
the  doorkeeper  that  I  was  an  ecclesiastic  from  America,  he  Tery 
politely  admitted  me  into  the  interior,  which  at  once  relieved  me 
from  the  crowd,  and  gave  me  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  be- 
hold the  ceremony.    The  cardinals  came  in,  dressed  in  purple 
robes,  each  attended  by  a  chaplain.    The  robes  had  a  train  several 
yards  in  length,  which  the  chaplain,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
door,  yery  adroitly  unrolled  and  spread  out  in  full  length  and 
breadth,  and  supported  it  till  they  arrived  to  the  seat ;  after  placing 
it  properly  on  the  seat  behind  his  eminence,  he  unrolled  the  cape 
and  arranged  the  front  in  flowing  style.    The  chaplain  then  placed 
himself  on  a  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  cardinal;    The  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  entered ;  each,  as  he  came  in,  paid  a  reverence  to 
the  place  and  the  occasion,  by  kneeling,  not  only  at  the  altar  as 
he  passed,  but  also  by  his  seat  before  he  sat  down.    I  was  struck, 
however,  on  this  occasion  as  on  many  others,  how  much  these 
extemal  acts  of  reverence  were  a  mere  form.    One  man,  a  bish* 
op,  as  I  judged,  came  in  and  kneeled  by  his  seat ;  another,  who 
seemed  pleased  to  see  him,  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and  offered  him 
a  pinch  of  snuff ;  this  he  took,  making  some  passing  remark  while 
yet  on  his  knees,  accompanied  also  with  a  smile ;  and,  after  a  little 
time,  he  crossed  himself  and  arose.    This  talking  when  on  their 
knees,  and  when  some  of  the  most  important  functions  are  per- 
formed, is  very  common.    In  most  cases,  I  will  not  say  always, 
the  whole  appears  to  be  attended  to  as  a  task ;  and  a  tedious  one 
it  must  be,  considering  the  tiresome  length  and  monotonous  rep- 
etition of  the  Catholic  forms.    Never,  in  any  forms  of  worship, 
have  I  seen  more  yawning  and  apparent  inattention*  especially 
among  ecclesiastics,  than  I  beheld  frequently  among  the  Catholic 
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deigy.    Souff-Uking  also  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  pxac- 
tace  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Rome. 

High  OMUM  is  distinguished  from  common  mass  merely  ia  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  the  celebrants  and  the  attendant  cerenio- 
ntes.  Common  mass  is  by  a  single  priest  and  an  attendant — that 
being  sometimes  a  mere  boy — as  also  without  any  music,  either 
Tocal  or  instrumental.  The  mass  is  the  ordinance  of  the  commu* 
nion,  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  nature  and  design  of  the  ordi- 
nanee,  howcYer,  are  Tiewed  very  differently  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  latter  consider  it  a  mere  remembrancer,  and  a 
help  to  Cedth,  agreeable  to  the  command,  ^^  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me  ;^  while  the  Catholics,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  England, 
believe  it  to  be  an ''  unbloody  sacrifice,  in  which,  by  the  power  of 
God,  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  the  ministry  of  the  priest,  the 
body  amd  blood  of  our  Uesied  Saviour  are  produced  tipon  the  altar 
under  the  appearance  ef  bread  and  wine,  and  are  there  offered  to 
the  Almighty  as  9l  propitiation  of  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  in  tes- 
timony of  the  adoration  or  homage  which  is  his  due.**  Hence,  the 
more  masses  there  axe  the  more  sacrifice  is  offered  for  the  pmpu 
tiati<m  of  sin,  and  hence,  too,  the  reason  why,  in  the  mass,  there 
is  not  always,  nor  commonly,  a  distribution  of  the  consecrated  el- 
ements to  the  faithful.  In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  there  are 
none  but  the  priest  who  partake  of  the  consecrated  dements. 
**  The  nature  of  this,*^  says  Bishop  England,  'Ms  fiilly  understood 
and  appreciated  by  those  who  assist,  even  though  they  should  not 
hear  a  word  that  is  spokbn,  or,  if  hearing,  should  not  understand  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  language  that  is  used."  On  this  account  the 
priest  takes  no  pains  to  be  generally  heard  or  understood.  The 
service  is  in  Latin,  and  the  whole  performance  almost  is  either 
muttered  by  the  priest  or  chanted.  In  either  case  it  is  equally 
unintelligible ;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  while  the  Catholic  Church  is 
so  very  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  language, 
she  is  very  careful  as  to  the  pomp  and  extent  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  mass,  both  as  it  respects  the  number  of  the  performers  in 
high  mass,  and  the  variety  and  exactness  of  the  gesticulations 
and  ceremonies.  I  will  briefly  notice  each  of  these.  First, 
then,  is  the  celebrant,  or  the  priest  or  bishop,  who  leads  in  the 
consecration,  then  the  deacon,  the  sub-deacon,  the  priest, who  is 
styled  master  of  ceremonies,,  two  acolyihs%  who  carry  lights,  and 
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tuK^er^who  is  the  Omrifer^  or  censor-bearer,  the  sacriataB^  who 
has  charge  of  the  aacred  vestmentay  besidea  the  muaicianay  &c. 
Each  <rf'  these  haa  a  peculiar  dreasy  most  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  robea  of  atate  among  the  Romans,  or  from  the  robea  of 
the  ancient  Roman  priests.    The  author  already  quoted  acknowl- 
edges that  the  **  antiquarian  will  discover  the  greatest  portion  to 
consist  of  the  ancient  Roman  robes  of  state.**    They  are  chiefly 
the  tog^j  or  robe ;  the  trabea^  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
with  an  aperture  for  the  head,  and  a  cross  generally  on  the  back ; 
the  amyctj  for  the  neck;  the  oZfr,  or  white  garment,  and  the 
cincture,  or  girdle.    When  a  bishop  officiates,  he  has  a  tunic  and 
a  dalmatic ;  he  also  wears  a  hollow  gold  cross  hanging  down  in 
front,  which  is  filled  with  sacred  relics,  in  imitation  of  the  huUa^  or 
gokien  baH,  which  the  ancient  Roman  patricians  used  to  wear. 
He  must  celebrate  mass  fasting;  he  washes  his  fingers  before  he 
commences,  and  then  they  put  a  pair  of  i^ores  upon  his  hands,  and 
a  ring  ^th  a  precious  gem  upon  his  finger.    They  put  upon  him 
the  sacrificial  vestments ;  a  mitre  is  placed  upon  his  head  with 
two  fillets  hanging  down  behind.    He  has  a  golden  crosier,  which 
is  a  staff,  with  a  turn  at  the  upper  end  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
Thus  habited  and  thus  attended,  he  proceeds  to  his  duties.    The 
ceremony  is  rery  complicated,  and  the  master  cf  ceremonies  stands 
by  to  giYC  directions  and  to  see  that  ererytling  is  performed  in 
dae  order.    Tie  acolyths  hold  the  lights  to  illumine  the  book,  al- 
thott(^  it  is  midday !  the  thurifer  attenda  to  die  incense,  which  is 
Qsed  sometimes  by  him,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  celebrant,  in  <fiffer- 
ent  parts  of  die  service ;  the  sacristan  attends  to  the  vestments, 
and  to  the  wine  and  bread  for  consecration,  &c. ;  the  assistants 
hold  the  book,  change  it  from  side  to  side,  hold  up  the  vestments 
of  the  bishop,  take  off  and  put  on  his  gloves,  change  his  mitre  for  a 
cap,  and  again  replace  the  mitre,  dec,  &c.    The  celebrant  reads 
the  service,  chants,  turns  round,  waves  his  hand,  kneels,  rises, 
prays  to  himself,  sometimes  fiices  the  ahar,  sometimes  the  people, 
kisses  the  ahar,  the  book,  ^nd  other  things,  performs  a  variety  of 
genuflections,  and  manipulations,  and  ceremonies,  which,  it  seems 
to  tne,  require  a  long  study  and  practice  to  understand  or  per- 
fcttm.    At  length,  when  the  entire  transformation  of  the  bread  and 
^^  is  effected,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  supposed 
to  be  piodaccd,  foBows  the  elevation  of  die  host,  as  it  is  called ; 
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that  is,  due  notice  being  given,  the  celebrant  raises  up  the  wafer 
as  an  object  of  worship,  whereupon  all  the  people  fall  upon  their 
knees  in  profound  adoration,  and  then  in  like  manner  the  cup,  be- 
fore which,  as  before  the  wafer,  the  people  bow.  The  priest  di- 
vides the  wafer,  and  puts  a  part  of  it  into  the  wine,  that  the  blood 
and  body  of  Christ  may  be  commingled ;  he  then  eats  one  part, 
and  afterward  drinks  the  entire  contents  of  the  chalice.  This  in 
most  cases  closes  the  mass ;  for,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not 
common,  compared  with  the  number  of  masses  celebrated,  to  dis- 
tribute the  elements  to  others ;  when  this  is  done  at  all,  which  I 
saw  in  only  one  instance,  the  bread  only  is  given,  no  one  parta- 
king of  the  wine  but  the  priest. 

In  the  present  instance,  to  wit,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  cele- 
brant was  a  bishop,  although  the  pope  was  present  and  took  some 
part  of  the  ceremony.  The  customary  honours  were  paid  to  him 
when  he  came  in  and  opened  the  exercises.  There  were  on 
this  occasion,  also,  two  portions  of  the  elements  consecrated ;  one 
being  consumed  by  the  celebrant,  as  usual,  and  the  other  reserved 
to  be  disposed  of  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  description  of  the 

Procession. 

Twelve  esquires,  dressed  in  red,  came  firom  the  sacristy  with 
candles :  these  are  distributed  to  those  who  are  to  join  the  proces- 
sion, and  are  lighted.  The  procession  consists  of  the  same  per- 
sons as  on  Palm  Sunday,  but  the  pope  is  not  now  carried  in 
state ;  he  walks  with  his  head  uncovered.  The  choir  sings  beau- 
tifully ;  incense  smokes  ;  the  pope,  wrapped  in  a  veil,  and  cover- 
ing die  host,  which  is  the  wafer  just  consecrated,  with  the  same 
veil,  follows  the  cross  that  is  borne  before  him,  and  proceeds  to 
the  Pauline  Chapel,  which  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  Vatican,  to 
deposite  the  consecrated  wafer  in  a  kind  of  sepulchre  which  is 
there  prepared  for  it.  The  multitude  all  fall  upon  their  knees  as 
it  passes,  for  it  is  their  god.  It  is  desired,  also,  that  all  spectators 
should  bow  in  like  manner ;  but,  for  myself,  I  could  not  conscien- 
tiously prostrate  myself  before  what  I  believed  to  be  as  truly  and 
literally  a  wafer  as  it  was  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer. 

This  place  of  deposite  is  called  a  sepulchre,  though  the  cere- 
mony i^  more  properly  an  anniversary  of  the  passion  in  the  gaiden 
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ihwpL  of  Christ's  death,  die  annmrsary  of  which  is  die  next  day. 
This  disregard,  however,  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place  is  not 
uncommon  in  Italy,  either  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  or  in 
the  exhibitions  of  the  arts.  Here  the  host  reposes  in  state  until 
the  next  day ;  the  altar  in  which  it  is  deposited  is  splendidly 
adorned,  and  lighted  up  in  a  beautiful  manner  widi  six  hundred 
wax  candles. 

Benediction. 

After  the  procession  our  ladies  were  hastened  into  the  Church  of ^ 
St.  Peter^s,  to  secure  good  places  for  seeing  the  washing  of  feet, 
vwhSe  most  of  us  went  to  the  front  of  that  church  to  behold  the 
benediction.  This  is  a  splendid  exhibition,  to  form  any  correct 
conception  of  which  one  must  have  some  idea  of  die  place  and  of 
the  multitudes  present.  The  pope  is  in  a  lofty  gallery  <^  this 
magnificent  church,  opening  into  the  great  area  of  the  matchless 
piazza  in  front  This  piazza,  vast  as  it  is,  seems  but  a  moving 
mass  of  living  men  and  women.  Every  eye  is  turned  upward  to 
watch  the  coming  of  the  pope.  At  length,  borne  in  state,  he  ap- 
proaches the  gallery  from  die  interior,  attended  by  his  liveried 
retinue  and  the  waving  fabeUi,  which  are  a  pair  of  magnttcent 
frms  of  peacock's  feathers.  A  short  service  is  read,  and  the 
pope  spreads  out  his  hands ;  the  multitude  fall  upon  their  knees 
while  he  pronounces  the  benediction.  The  vast  height  of  the 
pope ;  the  devotion  with  which  he  gives  and  the  people  receive 
this  blessing;  the  multitudes  that  compose  the  assembly,  from 
every  nation,  and  of  every  description  of  character ;  the  prostrap 
tion  of  the  people  upon  their  knees  ;  the  sounding  of  the  bells,  and 
the  firing  of  die  cannon  of  St.  Angelo^  altogether  make  this  a 
very  imposing  ceremony. 

Washing  of  the  Feet. 

From  the  balcony  the  pope  retires  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  persons  selected  for  that  purpose, 
in  imitation  of  Christ's  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples ;  fi)r  in  aB 
thmgs  practicable  by  him,  it  behooveth  the  pope,  it  seems,  to  act 
the  part  of  Christ,  whose  vicegeitot  he  professes  to  be. 

Here  another  scene  of  running  and  crowding  occurred  to  secura 
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good  positions  ip  behold  tliis  ceremonyi  which  was  to  be  per 
formed  in  St.  Peter's. 

On  a  staging,  elevated  for  the  purpose,  thirteen  persons  were 
placed  who  had  been  selected  to  participate  in  this  honour.  It  is 
not  necessary,  I  beUeve,  that  they  should  hold  any  office  in  the 
church,*  but  they  are  admitted  or  selected  in  an  honorary  way,  to 
act  a  part,  for  the  time  being,  in  this  ecclesiastical  drama.  It  has 
been  a  question,  which  has  been  answered  in  various  ways  by 
Catholics  themselves,  and  the  subject  is  still  unsettled,  why  there 
are  thirteen  instead  of  twelve,  which  was  the  number  of  those 
whom  our  Saviour  washed.  Some  say  the  thirteenth  represents 
St.  Paul,  others  St.  Matthias,  others  the  host  at  whose  house  Christ 
celebrated  the  passover.  But  .the  more  plausible  conjecture  is, 
that  this  thirteenth  person  was  introduced  to  commemorate  a  re- 
markable event  in  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  feeding  twelve  poor  persons  daily ;  and  on  a  certain 
occasion  an  angel  appeared  and  seated  himself  in  the  company. 
On  the  Coelian  Hill,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Gregory,  we  were  shown  a  table  at  which  these  poor  persons  were 
fed,  on  which  was  the  following  inscription  : — 

**  Bissenos  hie  Gregorius  pasoebat  egenos,  angelus  et  decimus 
lertius  accubuit." 

^'  Here  Gregory  fed  twelve  persons,  and  an  angel,  the  thir* 
teenth,  came  and  seated  himself  with  them.'' 

It  is  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  it  is  supposed  by  many,  that 
the  thirteenth  individual  was  introduced  into  this  ceremony,  and 
into  the  one  that  follows,  of  being  fed  and  waited  upon  by  the  pope. 
It  is  not  necessary  or  profitable,  however,  to  inquire  too  critically 
into  the  reason  for  all  the  Catholic  ceremonies. 

The  selection  of  these  is  made  in  the  following  manner,  viz. : 
"  By  the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Venice,  each  one ;  one  by  each  of  three  cardinals,  by  the  major* 
domo,  by  the  captain  of  the  Swiss  guard ;  the  cardinal  prefect  of 
the  propaganda  names  two,  and  an  Armenian  priest  is  selected  by 
the  cardinal  protector  of  that  nation."!  The  stockings  were  cut 
so  as  to  admit  of  laying  the  foot  bare  with  ease.  The  pope  de- 
scended from  his  throne,  robed  gorgeously,  and  girded  with  a  towel 
trimmed  with  lace,  attended  by  various  officers,  to  hold  the  golden 

•  Biahop  England  calk  Uiem  pneats.  f  Biehop  EDglandL 
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bum  and  ewer,  to  bear  up  his  train*  to  hold  up  the  foot  that  was 
10  be  washed,  to  bear  the  book  and  the  lamps,  to  incense  the  pope, 
ftc.A  The  pope  knelt,  poured  on  the  water,  and  rubbed  the  foot 
with  the  towel ;  after  which  he  kissed  the  foot^  and  it  was  again 
corered.  The  treasurer  followed,  and  gave  a  purse  and  medals 
of  gold  and  silver  to  each.  Each  also  was  presented  with  a  towel 
and  a  nosegay.  Thus  the  exercise,  with  a  concluding  prayer, 
&c.,  was  ended. 

Dinner. 

This  was  in  the  Sola  Clementina^  a  part  of  the  great  Vatican 
palace,  up  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs  from  the  portico  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  at  some  distance  round  a  balcony.    Desirous  to  see 
the  whole,  we  left  our  ladies  to  the  care  of  some  friends,  and 
'  threw  ourselves  into  the  current  of  the  moving  thousands  who 
were  pressing  upward  and  onward  to  the  place  o{  feeding.    Here 
was  a  scene  of  crowding  and  pushing  which  exceeded  all  that 
I  had  before  experienced.     Several  times  my  courage  wellnigh 
failed  me ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  I  should  have  given  up  the  en- 
terprise  at  last,  but  that,  when  the  severest  part  of  the  pressure 
came,  I  found  it  too  late  to  repent,  and  I  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  give  myself  up  to  the  moving  current,  and  be  carried  on-i 
ward  by  volitions  and  muscular  energies  other  than  my  own.    To 
gire  the  English  credit  for  all  they  do,  I  must  say  they  played  the 
principal  part  in  this  drama.    On  the  whole,  they  are  the  most 
famous  performers  in  a  jam  I  ever  met  with ;  and  what  surprised 
me  the  more  was  to  see  many  English  ladies  in  ,the  crowd,  some 
with  their  shawls  and  Vandykes  torn  off,  others  with  their  bonnets 
crushed,  and  all  with  their  fashionable  shoulder  balloons  well  flat- 
tened.   For  myself,  being  naturally  weak  at  the  chest,  I  began  to 
fear  dangerous  consequences  from  the  compression,  as  I  found 
my  breath  nearly  suspended,  and  my  breast  wedged  up  as  in  a 
vice,  the  screws  of  which  were  gradually  turned  closer  and  closer. 
I  found,  however,  by  a  little  management,  I  could  turn  myself  so 
as  to  take  the  pressure  laterally,  and  thus  relieve  my  chest.    With 
this  precaution  I  succeeded  in  gradually  working  my  way  up  very 
near  the  table,  where,  for  two  very  tedious  hours  (so  long  at  least 
the  time  seemed  to  me),  I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing — what  ? 
Why,  of  seeing  those  symbolical  apostles  eat  their  sweetmeats 
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and  drink  their  wine,  while  the  pope  serred  them  in  pexson.  Hit 
hdinesS)  however,  did  not  see  the  end  of  the  meal ;  he  only  mored 
round  the  table  a  few  times,  being  himself  waited  upon  by^»re> 
lates,  who  took  the  dishes,  and,  kneeling,  handed  them  to  the 
pc^,  and  he  passed  them  to  the  guests.  After  giring  them  some- 
thing to  eat,  he  gave  them  drink,  blessed  them,  tod  retired.  They 
seemed,  howerer,  determined,  whether  serred  by  popes,  prelates, 
or  other  serritors,  to  finish  their  meal,  which  they  did  at  good 
length,  and  apparently  with  a  good  zest.  At  the  close  they  took 
tlie  remainder  of  the  refreshments  in  sacks,  and  their  serviettes^ 
all  of  which,  it  seems,  were  their  perquisites,  and  retired;  not, 
howOTer,  without  having  first  distributed  some  of  their  consecrated 
fkmtrs  to  their  friends  and  others,  a  few  of  which,  as  a  stranger, 
I  solicited  and  obtained.  They  were  given  with  that  usual  cour- 
tesy which  the  Italians,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  generally 
show  to  strangers. 

The  remaining  exercises  of  the  day  were  the  repetition  of  the 
"  Tenebra^  and  *' Miserere/"  the  latter  by  Bai,  and  a  ceremooy 
called  ^  the  washing  of  the  altar,"  which  is  done  by  pouring  wine 
and  water  upon  it,  and  rubbing  it  with  brushes,  and  wiping  it  with 
sponges  and  towels ;  all  of  which  is  to  represent  the  blood  and 
water  which  flowed  from  the  Saviour's  side,  and  the  bloody  sweat 
vrith  which  he  was  bathed  in  the  garden.  Of  this  ceremony,  bow- 
ever,  I  cannot  speak  firom  personal  observation,  as  I  was  too  much 
&tigued  with  the  preceding  ceremonies  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
concluding  observances  of  the  day. 

Good  Friday. 

Some  of  our  friends  attended  on  the  functions  of  the  pope  on 
this  day,  but,  as  I  was  informed  nothing  very  different  was  to  be 
transacted  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  preceding  day,  I  did  not 
attend  at  the  Sistine  Chapel.  I  learn,  however,  from  their  report 
and  this  also  agrees  with  Bishop  England's  account  of  the  day* 
that  the  principal  ceremony  consisted  in  the  pope's  going,  with  aii 
his  ecclesiastical  court  and  prelates,  to  bring  back  from  the  Fao* 
line  Chapel  the  body  of  Christ  that  had  been  deposited  there  the 
day  before.  A  procession  was  formed  as  before ;  the  host  was 
taken  from  the  tomb,  and  given  to  the  pope,  who  carried  it  corered 
with  a  veil,  himself  walking  under  a  canopy  back  again  to  the 
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CkspBlla  Sistina,    After  this  was  performed  what  is  called  the 
mass  of  the  presaiuUifiedy  so  called  because  the  wafer  was  con* 
seci;^ted  before.    It  might  h  re  been  remarked,  howeyer,  that, 
previous  to  this  jNrocession,  his  holiness  goes  through  the  cere* 
mony  of  worshipping  the  cross.    This  ceremony  is  in  the  Sistine 
ChapeL    The  cross  is  presented,  before  which  the  pope  kneels 
repeatedly ;  he  then  has  his  shoes  and  his  mitre  taken  off.    He 
then  goes  to  the  cross,  bows  before  it  with  the  profoundest  revere 
ence,  kisses  it,  &c.,  after  which  the  attendant  knight  throws  into 
a  silver  basin  a  red  purse  of  damask  silk  trimmed  with  gold,  which 
contains  the  pope's  offering  for  the  occasion ;  for  on  Good  Friday 
mJl  the  devotees  throw  in  their  offering,  more  or  less,  into  a  basin 
placed  to  receive  it.    It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  collecting 
flay.    We  visited  numerous  churches,  and  found  in  each  a  cruci* 
fix,  generally  with  the  image  of  the  Saviour  upon  it,  and  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  accessible  by  all.    To  this  cross  a 
crowd  of  worshippers  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  con- 
stantly pressing,  bowing  before  it,  and  kissing  the  image.    The 
more  common  course  was  to  kiss  the  five  wounds  on  the  feet, 
hands,  and  side,  and  sometimes  the  temples ;  and  as  they  withdrew, 
for  they  were  continually  coming  and  going,  they  threw  into  the 
basin,  which  was  always  placed  under  the  cross,  apiece  of  money. 
The  most  solemn  ceremony,  however,  which  we  beheld  on  this 
day  was  at  the  Jesuits'  Church.    It  was  called  the  "  Three  hours 
of  Agony."    Here  a  great  multitude  were  assembled,  and  attend- 
ing alternately  to  reading  and  extempore  addresses.    The  read* 
ing  was  a  kind  of  service  which  seemed  to  be  specially  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  desciiptive  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings.    As  the 
officiating  priest  read,  he  was  occasionally  interrupted,  perhaps  in 
the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  by  the  extempore  orator  or  preacher, 
who  rose  up,  as  it  would  seem,  at  some  thought  which  struck  him 
at  the  time,  and  gave  an  impassioned  address  on  some  point  con- 
nected with  the  service  and  with  the  solemn  reminiscences  of  the 
day.     The  audience  appeared  solemn ;  some  of  them  affected ; 
and  the  whole  ceremony  was  impressive. 

Saturday  before  Easter, 

On  this  day,  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  were  a  number  of  un» 
important  functions,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  extinguishing 
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of  all  the  old  lights,  and  tho  atriking  of  new  fire  from  a  flint  to  re- 
kindle them,  to  represent  the  resurrection*  Then  followed  the 
blessing  of  the  paschal  candle.  The  paschal  candle  is  very  large, 
sometiBies,  I  should  judge,. ftree  inches  in  diameter,  and  has 
somewhere  about  the  centre  certain  knobs  or  protuberances  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  cross.  One 
of  diese  candles,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  church,  was  found  in  almost  every  church  and 
chapel  we  risited. 

But  the  most  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  at  the 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.    The  first  was  a  baptism  of  such 
Jews  as  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.    We  arrived  just  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  ordinance,  which,  however,  was  of  less  io" 
terest  on  account  of  the  fewness  of  the  converts ;  only  two  or 
three,  I  believe,  presented  themselves  for  this  Christian  ordinance* 
The  disciples  of  Moses  at  Rome  seem  very  obstinate  in  their 
rejection  both  of  the  Messiah  and  of  hrs  assumed  successor  and 
vicegerent ;  judging,  perhaps,  that  the  Messiah  has  no  more  claim 
upon  their  faith  than  his  supposed  representative.    Few,  howerer, 
as  was  the  humber  of  converts,  we  found,  on  gmng  into  the  church, 
that  the  agents  of  amoersum  were  being  multiplied  abundantly. 
The  ordination  service  was  a  splendid  function,  on  account  of  the 
richnesa,  and  variety,  and  changes  of  the  vestments,'  the  pomp  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  number  of  the  candi(fates. 

After  some  delay  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  sacristans,  who 
promised  to  admit  us  into  a  temporary  gallery  which  had  been 
erected  for  spectators,  and  which  delay  seemed  to  be  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  getting  a  higher  fee,  we  at  length  obtained  a  position  which 
gave  us  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  all  the  performances.    The 
service  was  led  by  a  bishop  of  middle  age  and  fine  personal  ap-* 
pearance,  with  a  countenance  that  expressed  more  of  heaven  than 
of  earth.    His  mitre  was  splendid,  his  robes  rich  and  gorgeous^ 
and  his  whole  manner  devout.    The  candidates,  nearly,  if  not 
quite  one  hundred  in  number,  all  clad  in  their  peculiar  vestments, 
according  to  their  standing  and  destination,  on  entering  the  choir, 
threw  themselves  upon  their  faces  in  solemn  and  devout  prostration. 
All  of  them  had  their  heads  shaved,  for  they  had  a  vow.    Some 

*  Th«  flinto  used  for  thia  parpose  at  Florence  are  said  to  haye  been  broufht  ftoDrt^ 
■olf  La&dy  which  givM,  of  couxse, » greater  sacndoees  to  the  fine. 
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oasly  had  a  small  spot  shayed  upon  the  crown ;  but  the  greater 
part  had  both  the  top  and  the  lower  part  shaved,  leaving  only 
a  ring  or  belt  of  hair  passing  round  the  centre  of  the  head.  They 
were  ordained  in  four  or  five  classes,  according  to  their  different 
grades.  The  ceremony  consisted  in  prayers  and  music^  in  a 
multitude  of  incensings,  genuflections,  prostrations,  manipulap* 
tions,  and  benedictions.  The  bishop's  vestments  were  changed^ 
his  mitre  was  taken  off  and  put  on,  so  also  were  his  gloves  and  his 
ring ;  he  clipped  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  candidates,  bound  their 
hands  with  a  napkin,  caused  them  to  be  citvested  and  invested 
in  a  variety  of  changes  and  by  a  variety  of  garments,  and  per- 
formed upon  them  and  to  them  many  other  rites  too  numerous 
to  naention,  in  all  which  he  was  assisted  by  numerous  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  who  took  their  part  in  the 
service. 

Like  most  other  Catholic  observances,  however,  the  thing  was 
quite  overdone,  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  rites  and  also  the 
length  of  the  entire  service.  All  parties,  both  spectators  and 
actors,  seemed  heartily  weary  of  the  scene,  and  great  portion  of 
the  former  had  withdrawn  long  before  the  ceremonies  closed.  The 
bishop  himself,  who  appeared  to  be  a  feeble  man,  seemed  quite 
exhausted ;  and  yawning  and  snuff-taking  round  the  ecclesiastical 
benches  showed  that  much  form  and  ceremony  were  a  weariness 
to  the  flesh.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  service  we  recreated  our 
minds  a  little  by  taking  another  view  of  this  splendid  Basilica 
church,  and  then  returned  to  our  lodgings. 

Easter  Sunday. 

This  is  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  being  one  of  three  days 
during  the  year  in  which  his  holiness  himself  celebrates  high 
mass.  The  other  two  instances  are  Christmas  and  the  festival 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paol«  We  were  at  our  places  before  the 
hour,  in  order  to  obtain  good  positions  to  behold  the  ceremony ; 
for,  in  general,  a  Catholic  church  is  of  all  places  the  worst  for 
seeing  and  heanng.  The  functions  are  generally  performed  but 
a  little  above  the  dead  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  there 
are  for  the  most  part  neither  galleries  nor  seats.  Some  temporary 
galleries,  however,  had  on  this  occasion  been  thrown  up,  into 
which  our  ladies  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  access ;  and  I  took 
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a  position  directly  at  the  side  of  the  gate  into  the  altar ;  where, 
not  without  some  difficulty,  I  was  permitted  to  stand,  and  some* 
times  to  sit,  in  a  free  and  close  view  of  the  ceremony,  and  directly 
in  tiie  way  where  all  the  vestments  and  sacred  elements  and 
vessels  were  carried  past  by  the  sacristan,  who  was  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  in  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  service. 

The  procession  formed  in  the  S€da  Regia^  or  Royal  Saloon, 
passed  down  the  royal  staircase,  and  through  the  porch  of  the 
church  into  the  front  door,  where  the  chapter  ranged  in  two  lines, 
and  the  military  guards  awaited  its  entrance.  The  pope  came  in 
state,  borne  in  his  pontifical  chair  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  twelve 
**  supporters,**  and  canopied^  as  on  Palm  Sunday,  by  a  splendid 
screen,  elevated  upon  long  poles,  and  carried  over  his  head  by 
eight  referendaries.  As  he  entered  the  church  the  choir  chanted, 
"  TV«  e5  Petrusy  et  super  hanc  petram  adificabo  ecclesiam  meam^ 
— **  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church," 
&.C.  As  he  passed  up  he  stopped  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  to  descend  and  worship  the  sacred  host.  The  stool 
where  he  knelt,  like  the  chair  from  which  he  had  descended,  was 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold.  He  reascended  the  chair, 
and  was  borne  to  his  throne,  where  he  was  seated  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  before  the  worship  of  the 
great  God  above  was  allowed  to  commence ;  but,  as  this  man* 
worship  was  similar  to  that  explained  already,  I  need  not  repeat  it 
here.  The  pontifical  prince  wore  upon  his  head  the  tiara  or  triple 
crown.  This  is  a  crown  with  three  cinctures  or  coronets,  to  rep- 
resent the  pontifical^  imperial,  and  kingly  offices  united.  This 
crown,  it  is  said,  had  at  first  a  single  cincture,  and  it  was  thus 
worn  in  the  time  of  Constantino.  In  about  1300,  Boniface  YHI. 
added  another,  and  in  about  1360,  Urban  V.  completed  this  triune 
emblem  of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  by  giving  it  the  form 
of  the  present  tiara.  The  large  splendid  fabelli  of  peacock's 
feathers  waved  before  him,  together  with  a  large  golden  cross 
called  the  vexillum* 

The  pontiff  had  to  pass  through  the  operation  of  robing  prepar- 
atory to  the  celebration  of  mass ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  robes 
worn  by  other  bishops  already  alluded  to,  he  had  a  striped  silk 
scarf-like  cincture  over  his  shoulders,  called  a  fanon,  a  sort  of 
maniple  hanging  on  the  left  side,  and  called  a  succinctorium,  and 
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a  band  roimd  the  neck,  hanging  down  in  pendants  befoie  and  be- 
hind. This  is  made  of  wool  shorn  of  lapnbs  blessed  on  St.  Agnes's 
day ;  and,  after  it  is  fabricated,  it  is  again  blessed  by  the  pope  al 
tlie  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  With  this  double  blessing 
it  becomes  a  badge  of  great  sanctity  and  honour. 

Having  been  vested,  the  pope  entered  upon  the  solemnities  of 
his  official  function  for  the  day.  He  was  attended  by  the  thurifer 
or  incense-bearer,  the  cross-bearer,  four  aocoly ths  or  light-bearers, 
deacons,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  &c.  Three 
cardinal  priests  approached  him,  and,  after  bowing  profoundly, 
embraced  him,  to  represent  the  homage  of  the  three  wise  men 
to  the  Saviour.  The  mass  was  then  celebrated.  The  form  being 
essentially  the  same  as  already  described,  I  wiU  not  repeat  it. 
His  holiness  certainly  performed  the  service  with  a  great  deal 
of  solemnity ;  and,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  transmutation  was 
about  to  take  place,  when  the  inert  wafer  was  to  become  a  god, 
before  which,  or  whom^  the  whole  multitude  were  to  fall  prostrate, 
he  gazed  at  it  with  an  intensity  which  seemed  to  indicate  his  full 
belief  in  the  fiiUe  of  transubstantiation.  The  langfMge  ctf  every 
feature  was 

**  A  god,  a  god  appMia ;" 

and  as  he  elevated  the  host  at  the  given  signal — I  was  very  near 
him,  and  I  think  could  not  be  mistaken — as  he  elevated  it  for 
the  adoration  of  the  multitude,  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  melted  down  before  the  imaginary  god  of  his  own 
creation.  Indeed,  all  that  I  saw  of  Gregory  XVI.  led  me  to  think 
favourably  of  his  sincerity  and  piety.  Respect  for  a  venerable 
old  man,  as  well  as  a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  wor- 
shippers near  me,  would  have  induced  me,  if  principle  had  not 
been  involved  in  it,  to  bow  with  the  thousands  that  were  pros- 
trate around  me.  But  believing,  as  I  verily  did,  that  that  same 
piece  of  wafer  was  only  a  wafer  stilly  a  voice  from  Sinai  thun- 
dered in  my  ears,  "  Thou  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  mc.** 
One  circumstance  in  the  celebration  shows  that,  after  all,  Catho- 
lics themselves  do  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  change  of  the 
elements  into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Before  the  el- 
ements of  consecration  were  received  by  the  pontiff,  the  sacristan, 
in  order  to  guard  against  poison,  ate  two  of  three  particles  which 
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were  brought  forward  for  the  mass,  and  drank  some  of  the  wine* 
It  is  hardly  supposable  t|)at,  at  the  present  day,  the  pope  feaiv 
being  poisoned ;  but  there  was  a  time  wlien  such  fears  were  en- 
tertained, and  hence  originated  the  custom,  which  is  now  kept  up 
merely  as  an  established  usage.  But  this  shows  that,  when  there 
was  danger  of  poison,  even  popes  were  afraid  to  trust  to  transub- 
stantiation  to  change  the  poisoned  wafer  into  the  real  body  of 
Christ.  What?  The  body  of  Christ  poisonous,  and  producing 
death  !  Christ  says,  "  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed.  I  am  the  breadof  life."  But  Catholics  either  be- 
lieve that  Christ's  body  and  blood  may  be  poison  indeed,  and  the 
bread  of  deaths  or  they  do  not  believe  that  a  poisoned  wafer  is,  by 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  changed  into  the  real  body  of  Christ. 
Whichever  alternative  they  take  proves  fatal  to  their  system. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Romans  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  some  blustering  Catholics  of  our  own  country,  who 
have  assuftied  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  knocking  off  hats,  if  not 
of  knocking  down  those  who  do  not  choose  to  conform  to  what  is 
verily  believed  to  be  their  superstition.  The  military  behaved  on 
this  occasion  with  great  propriety.  I  was  specially  struck  with 
the  pontiff's  noble  guard.  They  are  a  volunteer  corps,  who  tender 
their  services  gratuitously  to  their  sovereign  pontiff,  and  are  made 
up  from  the  noble  families  of  Rome.  They  were  well  dressed, 
and  as  fine  looking  men  as  I  ever  saw  in  the  ranks  of  a  mUitary 
company.  This  guard  were  all  around  me ;  and,  although  they 
could  not  but  see  that  I  was  a  decided  nonconformist  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  occasion,  they  let  all  pass  without  censure  or  apparent 
notice. 

The  pope,  together  with  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  communi 
cated  on  this  occasion ;  the  two  latter,  which  is  not  practised  on 
other  occasions,  taking  the  wine  as  well  as  the  wafer,  and  taking 
it,  too,  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  by  sucking  it  through  a  pipe  or  tube, 
his  holiness  also  drinking  in  the  same  way. 

After  mass,  the  pope  returned  in  state,  as  he  came,  stopping, 
however,  at  a  kneeling  stool  by  the  way  to  venerate 

The  Holy  Relics. 

As  you  face  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  you  see  on  the  left  a 
ihrine  consecrated  to  a  damsel  called  St.  Veronica.    Here  is  a 
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sUlne  of  the  saint,  and  high  above  it  is  a  balcony,  where,  on  great 
occasions,  three  most  sacred,  and,  if  we  may  bislieve  the  reports 
of  several  special  courts  that  have  been  appointed  to  examine  into 
their  history,  most  veritable  relics  are  exhibited.    They  are,  ] .  A 
part  of  the  lance  with  which  the  Saviour's  side  was  pierced ;  2. 
Parts  of  the  true  cross ;  and,  3.  A  napkin  or  handkerchief,  on  which 
the  Saviour  wiped  his  face,  covered  as  it  was  with  blood  and 
sweat,  as  he  was  going  up  Calvary.    The  outliues  of  his  visage 
were  thus  miraculously  left  upon  the  napkin,  which  continue  unto 
this  day.    With  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  these  relics,  every 
one,  of  course,  must  judge  for  himself.    Even  Catholics  do  not 
require  a  belief  in  them  as  essential  matters  of  faith.    The  same 
subdeacon  that  whispered  in  my  ear  at  the  time  of  the  con> 
troversy  with  the  Spanish  general  of  the  Franciscans  on  Palm 
Sunday,  stood  by  me  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  I,  with  thousands  of 
others,  stood  gazing  at  these  relics  ;  and  perceiving,  as  I  suppose, 
by  my  remarks  and  looks,  that  I  was  somewhat  incredulous,  ob- 
served,  *'  These  are  not  articles  of  faith ;  a  man  n/iay  believe  them 
or  not,  and  in  either  case  be  a  good  Catholic."    With  respect  to 
the  handkerchief,  it  appears  that  its  identity  and  history  can  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  year  707,  at  which  period  it  was  an  ob- 
ject of  yeneration.    What  its  former  history  was,  I  believe  even 
Catholics  cannot  definitely  trace.    Tradition  says,  however,  that 
this  St.  Veronica  was  one  of  those  daughters  of  Zion  who  accom* 
panied  their  Lord  and  Master  to  the  scene  of  his  tragedy,  and  that, 
being  near  him  as  he  was  sweating  under  his  cross,  she  kindly 
wiped  his  face,  or  permitted  him  to  wipe  it  on  her  handkerchief — 
and  the  miracle  followed.    It  was  taken  back  with  the  bloody 
portrait  indelibly  impressed  upon  it.    It  was,  of  course,  preserved 
as  an  object  of  attention  and  yeneration,  and  where  else  should  it 
be  preseryed  but  at  the  great  capital  of  the  Christian  world  ^ 
With  respect  to  the  cross,  the  history  is,  that  it  was  found  at  Je* 
rcsalem  by  St  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine.    She  placed 
the  larger  portion  of  it  in  a  case  at  Jerusalem,  but  sent  some  pieces 
to  Rome.     The  portion  left  at  Jerusalem  was  carried  away  by 
Chosroas,  king  of  Persia,  in  his  w»r  with  Phocas  in  the  year  624. 
It  was  afterward  retaken  and  brought  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  car- 
ried thence  to  Constantinople ;  and,  during  the  crusades,  portions 
of  it  were  brought  to  the  west  of  Europe,  at  different  times  and 
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by  difiierent  persons,  bsomuch  that  it  has  been  sarcasticany  said 
that  there  were  pieces  of  wood  in  different  jdaces  of  Catholic 
countries,  which  are  called  parts  of  the  true  cross,  sufficient  to 
build  a  seventy-four.    This  is  doubtless  hyperbolic ;  but  that  there 
are  and  have  been  many  cords  of  such  wood  there  can  be  no 
doubt    We  were  shown,  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Je- 
rusalem, situated  near  the  church  of  the  Lateran  in  Rome,  that 
portion  which  was  brought  or  sent  to  Rome  by  St.  Helena.    One 
of  the  pieces  now  exhibited,  for  I  believe  there  are  two  of  them, 
is  from  the  portion  first  sent  over  by  the  emjvess,  and  the  other, 
probably,  is  from  Constantinople.    They  are  enshrined,  as  are 
also  the  other  relics,  in  a  rich  silTcr  case,  with  rock  crystal  and 
precious  stones.    The  lance  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  mother  of  Constantino,  and  this  was  carried  to 
Constantmople  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  there,  as  the  ac- 
counts say,  divided.    The  point  was  pledged  to  the  Venetians  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  pawn  for  the  payment  of  money  bor- 
rowed, and  the  shank  was  kept  still  at  Constantinople.    St.  Louis 
of  Fmnce  redeemed  the  pledge,  and  took  the  relic  to  F]:ance. 
The  part  kept  at  Constantinople  was  sent  to  Rome  by  a  special 
embassage  in  1492.    At  Ancona  two  bishops  met  the  ambassador 
and  received  the  relic ;  at  Nami  two  cardinals  met  the  bishops 
and  received  it  from  them ;  and  at  the  FlMmnian  gate  of  Rome 
the  pope  himself  received  the  relic,  and  carried  it  in  solenm  pro- 
cession to  the  Vatican.    So  much  for  the  history  of  these  sacred 
remains ;  and  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this,  that  the  reader 
might  know  something  of  the  ground  <m  which  so  many  sacred 
relics  in  Rome  are  authenticated.    These  relics  are  supposed  to 
be  the  most  unquestionable  of  any.    What  credit,  then,  is  to  be 
given  to  others,  each  must  judge  for  himself.    Where  were  these 
relics  when  Jerusalem  was  ploughed  as  a  field  ?    They  are  now 
kept  in  a  chapel  made  on  purpose  to  receive  them,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  be  apf|)roached  by  none  but  the  canons  of  the  church.* 
The  height  and  distance  firom  which  we  were  permitted  to  view 
them,  as  they  were  successively  exhibited  in  their  crystal  cases 
from  the  high  balcony,  nuuie  the  view  very  indistinct    We  could 

•  Dmi  ICigoel,  tlie  a^ing  of  P«tBS*I,  hM  «btaiiMd  tte 
saade  hflDoniy  canon  of  St  Petei"!,  for  tiie  pnrpooe  of  being  pennkted  to  t 
leUn. 
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difcero,  however,  the  oatlinei  of  a  homan  face  faintly  imprinted 
upon  the  handkerchief.  The  pope  kneeled  to  behold  the  ex- 
hibitioD,  and  to  Tenerate  these  8acred  relics ;  and  the  vast  multi- 
tudes that  thronged  St.  Peter's  fell  also  upon  their  knees.  And 
there  thej  were,  in  one  devout  mass,  gazing  with  upturned  eyes, 
and  with  the  same  apparent  intensity  and  adoration,  untQ  the 
relics  disappeared,  as  that  with  which  the  disciples  gazed  upon 
their  ascending  Lord,  until "  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight." 
The  pope  reascended  the  chair,  and  was  borne  out  of  the 
church,  to  appear  once  more  at  the  front  gallery  to  bless  the 
people.  This  benediction  was  more  splendid  than  that  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  inasmuch  as  the  crowd  was  larger,  and  there  was  a 
greater  display  of  the  military.  Even  the  horses,  it  is  said,  were 
made  to  kneel  at  the  spreading  out  of  the  papal  hands.  The 
pope  prayed,  and,  although  he  was  too  high  and  distant  to  be 
heard,  yet  the  form  is  written,  as  is  every  part  of  the  Catholic 
service,  and  from  this  form  we  learn  that  the  pope  **  asks,  throng 
the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever  virgin,  of  the 
blessed  John  the  Baptist,  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul* 
and  all  the  saints,  that  the  Ahnighty  God  may  have  meicy  upoa 
them,  and  that,  all  their  sins  being  forgiven,  Jesus  Christ  woukl 
bring  them  to  eternal  hfe.  Amen.''  A  truly  Catholic  prayer: 
sins  are  to  be  forgiven  throu^  the  merits  of  the  saints ! !  The 
blessing  was  then  pronounced,  and  plenary  indulgence  imparted 
to  penitents,  which,  on  printed  notices,  is  thrown  down  among  the 
people,  all  of  whom  seemed  eager  to  catch  them.  Once  more 
the  bells  rang,  and  the  cannons  of  St.  Angelo  thundered,  and  the 
multitudes,  which  were  variously  estimated  at  frt>m  thirty  to  eighty 
thousand,  moved  ofif  and  were  dispersed  to  the  four  winds. 

Thbu  were  several  odier  features  and  events  connected  with 
Holy  Week,  or  occurrmg  a  little  before  and  after,  which  are  wor 
thy  of  notice.  I  ha?e  omitted  some  of  them  in  the  order  of  time, 
that  I  might  not  interrupt  the  account  of  the  great  ceremonies  of 
the  church.    These  I  will  now  notice. 

The  FlageUatim. 

Some  friends  informed  us  that  a  ceremony  of  no  small  interest 
to  be  seen  every  night  at  a  particular  church,  which  they  de-> 
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•cribed  to  OS.  We  mentioiied  the  tobject  to  our  valet  de  ftaca, 
and  requested  him  to  conduct  ub  to  the  spot.  He  gmve  thit  peco- 
liar  shiug  of  the  shoulders  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  seen, 
and  which  none  but  an  Italian,  I  belicTe,  can  fully  enact ;  and 
said  he  was  there  once,  and  never  wished  to  go  again.  It  seeon 
'  that  some  of  the  professedly  self-inflicted  penance  had  been  mis- 
directed, and  had  fiedlen  upon  poor  Luigi,  the  bare  recollection  of 
which  made  him  cringe.  However,  he  consented  to  conduct  us 
10  the  door,  and  wait  for  us  there  till  Aefeafful  devotion  was  over. 
When  we  arrived  we  found  one  single  light  gtimmering  near 
the  altar;  the  church  itself  seemed  badly  kept,  compared  with 
most  Roman  cfauiehes,  and  the  worshippers  appeared  coarse  and 
squalid.  None  but  males  w^re  admitted,  for  a  very  good  reason, 
aa  the  reader  will  presently  see.  Everything  around  looked  sus* 
picious ;  and,  if  some  of  our  countrymen  had  not  been  th«e  before 
M  and  described  the  scene,  we  might  have  supposed  ourselves  in 
dangerous  circoBSSttnces.  For  myself,  I  passed  back  of  some 
btekea  Ibrms  that  lay  near  the  wall,  behind  which  I  intrenched 
aqfself  at  a  little  distance  ftam  the  theatre  of  action.  The  door 
was  then  belted.  The  single  candle  was  carried  to  a  small  teas- 
povaiy  platform,  beside  which  stood  a  crucifix^  and  a  palmeriike 
giooBvy  ecclesiastic  ascended  and  commenced  an  impassioned 
harangue,  the  tenour  and  burden  ef  which  were  the  suflfcrings  of 
Christ,  and  an  eihortatiim  to  the  people  to  be  willing  to  suffer 
with  Imi ;  that,  as  Christ  was  chastised,  and  sufiered  for  their 
SIM,  much  more  should  they  be  willing  to  chastise  themselves  for 
their  manifold  transgressions.  The  solitary  light  was  removed, 
and  in  the  midst  <rf  Egyptian  darkness  the  tragedy  commenced. 
It  was  as  thou^  you  had  been  suddenly  ushered  into  one  of  the 
chambers  of  Pandemonium.  The  first  thing  we  heard  after  the 
extinguishing  of  the  hght  was  the  cracking  of  whips  or  thongs, 
and  the  sound  ef  scores  of  simultaneous  lashes  well  laid  on.  Then 
followed  the  most  bitter  groans  and  waitings,  as  from  miserable 
wretches  writhing  under  the  ti^ture.  The  sounds  became  com* 
mingled;  the  strokes  fell  thick  as  hail;  and  groans  and  bowlings 
filled  the  temple.  It  was  an  awful  scene  !  After  it  had  contin* 
ued  for  several  minutes  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  same  voice 
lesumed  the  exhortations  to  die  assembly.  It  was  perfect  dsik* 
Mss  still,  and  the  sharp  voice  ot  the  preacher,  keyed  up  almost  to 
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a  idaellii,  rang  through  the  innsibb  avdiet  of  the  chnich,  wai 
died  awiiy  in  the  distaece.  He  pattted,  and  again  the  flageltalMA 
and  the  howUngs  were  resumed.  At  the  aecond  paiise  the  light 
vas  reetored ;  a  person  went  arouad  and  ooHected  the  thongs  er 
ropesi  to  presenFe  them,  I  suppose,  far  fotare  penanoe,  atid  the  aa» 
sembly  broke  ap.  Whether  they  bshed  thesi8eiTe8»  or  eaeh 
other,  or  the  Aoor,  I  cannot  say.  I  bad  intetided,  when  the  fleg^ 
ging  commenced,  to  have  put  myself  in  a  situation  to  reeeiFe 
eokne  of  the  blows,  being  ^tUii^  to  run  s<Hne  risk  of  a  laibh  or  two, 
to  d^emine  far  myself  whether  the  blows  were  laid  on  with  ef- 
fect f>r  elheiwise.  But  the  light  was  exttngnished  unexpectedly, 
and  I  had  made  no  arrangements  that  wouU  enaUe  me,  situated 
as  I  was,  to  «ake  the  experiment  soHtfodorily*  I  can  only  say 
that  there  were  blows  enough,  and  they  were  safficieatly  lend 
to  hare  done  good  execution ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
moqgh  of  wailing  and  of  wo  to  hate  indicated  an  indescribable 
amoant  of  suffurii^;  and  this  is  religious  worririp !  in  a  Christian 
assembly,  and  at  the  i^ry  seat  of  the  infallible  churdi. 

The  Pilgrims. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Trinity  is  a  place  far  the  entertainment  of 
the  pi%riaas  who  Tisit  Rome  on  great  festive  ooeasi<His  forreligioae 
porpoees.  Here  they  are  washed,  fed,  and  lodged  for  a  term  of 
time  not  exceeding  three  days  for  the  greater  portion,  aikhough  Aose 
who  come  from  a  great  distance,  as  from  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.,  are 
entertained  four  or  five  days.  The  institution  is  a  charitable  one, 
and  supported  chiefly  by  donations  and  coatributions  from  the  more 
wealthy.  A  long  list  of  names  of  the  more  prominenl  benefactors 
are  reccHded  on  public  tablets  at  the  hospital.  There  are  two  grand 
divisions  to  the  apartments  ot  the  hospital,  one  section  being  set 
apart  for  the  females,  and  the  (fther  for  the  males.  In  the  maliB 
apartments  akne  they  make  up,  as  we  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  two  thousand  beds.  On  Holy  Week  especially,  great 
numbers  ot  both  sexes  are  expected  at  this  hospital,  and  ample 
proTision  is  made  for  their  entertainment.  One  of  the  rules  of  the 
institution  is,  that  all  who  come  in  the  course  of  the  day  must 
have  their  feet  washed  at  night,  which  washing  is  performed  partly 
by  the  regular  attendants  and  partly  by  the  nobility  of  Rome  and 
of  <Hher  countries,  who  volunteer  their  serribes  on  this  occasioit 
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M  a  kind  of  roluntarj  humility,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  religions  rite, 
showing  by  this  their  readiness  to  *^  wash  the  saint's  feet,**  and  lo 
serve  their  poorer  brethren  in  the  humblest  offices  of  life.  The 
pope  himself,  we  were  told,  sometimes  officiates  in  this  menial 
sendee.  The  evening  we  were  at  the  hospital,  howcTor,  the  high- 
est dignitary  that  officiated  at  the  tub  was  the  ex-king  of  Poitngal, 
Don  Miguel.  We  had  also  Lord  Giffoid,  of  England,  and  a 
number  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

As  we  brought  no  tickets  we  had  a  little  difficulty  at  first  in 
getting  admittance.  This  being  settled,  I  left  Mrs.  F.,  whom  I 
conducted  to  the  entrance  of  the  female  apartment,  and  went 
down  into  the  bathing-room  of  the  males,  where  a  number  j»e- 
aented  themselves  to  be  washed,  not  as  many,  however,  as  on 
fmner  occasions,  for  it  was  ai^m>aching  towards  the  last  of  the 
week.  There  was  a  range  of  foot  baths  quite  around  the  room, 
with  pipes  to  conduct  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  rail  extending 
quite  around  in  front  of  the  baths,  to  prevent  spectators  from 
crowding  upon  them.  After  standing  until  we  were  weary,  the 
cerem<MKy  c(mimenced  by  a  short  religious  service,  read  as  usual. 
What  followed  was  no  more  of  an  exhibition  than  any  other  case 
of  washing  dirty  feet,  except  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
actors  and  spectators.  There  was  a  large  room  full  of  gentlemen, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  see  kings  and  noblemen  perform  the 
work  of  ablution  upon  the  lower  extremities  of  some  of  the  dirtiest, . 
roughest  looking  subjects  that  Italy  can  produce.  Some  of  them 
had  sore  feet  from  the  badness  of  their  shoes  and  their  pedestrian 
journey;  for  these,  plasters  were  prepared  and  applied.  The 
thick  rough  boots  of  some  were  drawn  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
their  stockings,  when  they  wore  any,  looked  as  though  they  needed 
washing  as  much  as  the  feet  they  covered,  without  which,  to  wash 
the  latter  would  be  of  little  avail.  The  don  had  a  hard  case ; 
however,  he  scrubbed  away  with  might  and  main,  and  when  he 
got  to  the  skin  he  wiped  it,  kissed  the  foot,  and  ensconced  it  again 
in  its  former  sheath.  All  kissed  the  feet  when  they  had  finished 
washing  them. 

After  the  washing  we  ascended  to  the  Salle  d  manger^  to  see 
the  feeding.  Here  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  still  greater,  and 
here,  too,  were  assembled  all  the  pilgrims  that  had  been  congregated 
for  several  days.    Truly  they  were  a  motley  group,  some  with 


their  long  pilgrim's  staTes,  some  with  shells  of  scsllops  siid  other 
flhellfish  frstened  upon  their  breasts  and  shouldefs,  many  of  them 
lagged  and  wD-begose,  although  the  greater  part  are  supposed  to 
come  fcom  cities  of  Italy  not  £ur  distant  They  gathered  arouad 
ibe  long  tables,  and  those  who  wa^ed  their  feet  prepared  to  serve 
tliem.  I  got  a  position  near  the  ex-king.  He  is  a  middle^iged 
man,  of  rather  small  stature,  and  possessing  a  countenance  by 
no  means  indicatiTe  of  that  craeUy  and  thirst  for  blood  which 
seem  to  haTO  marked  bis  public  life.  He  is  as  great  a  stickler 
for  Romanism  as  his  broths,  Don  Pedro,  was  an  opposer.  Their 
courte  in  this  matter  has  undoubtedly  been  shaped  Tory  much  by 
their  pditical  interests.  While  Don  Pedro  was  thwarted  and  q^ 
posed  in  all  his  plans  by  tlie  priests,  these  have  been  the  partisans 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  sustained  his  course,  and  he,  in  his  tuni,  has 
sustained  theirs*  It  is  this  that  has  led  the  pope  to  pateonise  the 
doo  in  his  exile,  by  giving  him  a  refiige  and  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  doUais  per  annum ;  and  this,  on  the  other  hand,  has  led 
the  ex-4ing  to  be  very  officious  in  matters  of  religion,  tmd  specially 
active  during  Hdy  Week  in  all  the  self-denying  duties  of  the  oc* 
caaion.  At  this  time  be  was  very  active  in  helping  the  pilgrims, 
in  catting  their  bread,  and  serving  their  fish,  vegetables,  sod  wine,* 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  very  sociid,  now  with  the  pilgrims,  and 
now  with  one  of  the  attendants,  and  then  again  with  some  of  his 
feUaw'servUors,  He  left,  however,  in  time  to  be  introduced  inle 
the  ladies'  apartments.  When  the  company  had  satisfied  their 
appetites,  and  some  of  these  po<Mr  fellows  ate  as  if  they  had  eatea 
nothing  for  a  long  time  before,  they  began  to  fill  their  handkerw 
chiefs  and  sacks  arith  the  fragments  and  remains,  and  to  pour  the 
wine  into  their  leather  bottles.  These  were  their  perquisites,  and 
they  laid  in  hberally ;  sufficiently  so,  I  should  think,  to  last  fhem 
a  considerable  distance  in  their  homeward  journey.  They  tbea 
all  rose,  and  in  sii^  file,  chanting  or  singing  as  they  went, 
nuurebed  up  to  their  lodgings. 

Mrs.  F.  found  the  ceremonies  in  the  finale  apartments  much 
the  same  as  above  described,  except  that  the  ladies  who  waited 
upon  the  pilgrims  were  mote  minute  and  assiduous  in  their  atte»» 
tions  than  the  g^itlemen.  The  noble  ladies,  as  they  entered  die 
room,  went  to  a  table  on  which  lay  a  quantity  of  red  and  whits 
•  n  WM  ftUl  Lent 
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aprons,  the  former  with  waists  and  the  latter  mriUioot  waistflb 
The  red  apron  was  first  put  oh ;  and  then  the  other,  which  was 
fiimished  with  two  large  pockets,  to  hold  their  napkins,  &c.,  was 
tied  on  over  the  former.  They  then  proceeded  to  w^ash  the  feet, 
after  which  each  lady  took  a  pilgrim  by  the  arm  and  led  her  to 
the  table,  and  waited  upon  her  as  before  described,  filling  her 
wallet  and  her  wine-sack  with  what  remained,  and  taking,  as  they 
retired,  a  large  pile  of  plasters  up  to  tlieir  lodging-rooms  to  dress 
their  sore  feet,  &c.  One  old  woman,  who  had  the  appearance 
of  extreme  old  age,  and  was  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  years, 
had  nevertheless  walked  fifty  miles  to  see  this  festiral.  For  her, 
the  ladies  in  attendance  made  up  a  purse  to  cheer  her  heart  and 
relieve  her  wants. 

In  all'  this  there  is  certainly  much  of  kindness  and  Christim 
courtesy  exhibited  that  were  well  worth  the  imitation  of  Protest 
ants.  In  the  ceremonies  before  us,  however,  there  is  a  drawback 
upon  the  credit  we  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  give  to  the 
parties  concerned,  from  the  consideration  that  the  whole  is  a  set 
form,  or  kind  of  exhibition,  and  a  stated  public  observance,  which 
has  in  it  much  of  show  and  ostentation,  much  ol fashion^  and  per- 
haps of  superstition. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  our  holy  and  benevolent 
religion  where  the  meek  Christian,  unobserved  and  unattended  by 
the  pomp  of  form  and  ceremony,  seeks  out  the  poor  and  the 
squalid,  and  with  his  or  her  own  hands  washes  the  saint's  feet, 
and  cheers  the  heart  of  the  fainting;  a  spirit  which,  to  the  reproach 
of  our  common  Christianity,  is  too  little  prevalent  both  in  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.    I  cannot,  however,  but  con- 
cede that,  in  my  opinion,  the*  Catholic  takes  the  lead  in  chmlies 
of  this  kind ;  and  perhaps  ceremonies,  such  as  those  I  have  al- 
ready described,  may  have  kept  alive  among  them  a  sense  of  duty 
on  this  point ;  for  such  ceremonies  cannot  but  have  their  influence, 
especially  upon  the  young,  who  are  thus  trained,  at  times  at  least, 
to  think  of  and  feel  for  the  poor  and  ihe  wretched.    Here  young 
girls  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  seen  bounding  along,  with 
laughing  eyes  and  mantling  cheeks,  bearing  the  large  trays  of  re- 
freshments to  the  tables,  while  their  mothers  and  older  sisters  dis- 
tribute those  refreshments  to  the  hungry  and  weary  pilgrims. 
The  impressions  of  one  such  scene  upon  the  mind  of  the  youog 
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nu^t  be  as  lasting  as  Iife»  and  such  scenes  repeated  oiight  do 
something  at  least  towards  moulding  peimanently  the  character  of 
the  heait. 

It  should  be  obserred  that  males  are  not  usually  admitted  into 
the  female  apartments  during  these  ceremonies  except  the  priests, 
some  of  whom  are  present  to  lead  in  the  religious  obsenrances, 
and  to  see,  I  suppose,  that  all  things  are  done  '*  decently  and  in 
order.''  Don  Miguel,  however,  was  on  this  occasion  escorted 
in  by  four  priests  with  lighted  candles,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose, 
of  showing  himself  to  ail  the  guests,  and  also^  as  it  would  seem,  to 
be  introduced  to  a  princess,  who  was  present  and  assbting  at  the 
supper. 

Taking  the  White  Ved. 

The  Church  of  St.  CedUa  in  Trastivere  is  situated  on  the 
south  part  of  the  city,  on  die  right  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  is  sup> 
posed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  St.  Cecilia.  This 
saint  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion  in 
a  bath  appertaining  to  the  house*  For  some  time  there  was  a 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  body,  but  at  length  she  appeared 
in  a  supernatural  way  to  St.  Paschal,  and  gave  him  such  instruc* 
tion  as  enabled  him  to  find  and  identify  the  body.  Whereupon 
it  was  taken  and  deposited  in  a  sepulchre  under  the  high  altar  of 
this  church,  which  was  erected  to  her  memory  and  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  faithful.  All  this  I  learned  from  a  copy  of  a  Latin 
letter  sent  to  the  pope  from  Paschal,  and  inscribed  on  a  marble 
tablet  in  the  wall  of  Uie  church.  Here  over  the  sarcophagus  is  a 
beautiful  horizontal  statue  of  marble,  with  the  head  tuined  under, 
in  the  very  attitude,  it  is  said,  in  which  she  was  discovered  after 
her  martyrdom.  Connected  with  this  church  is  a  nunnery,  in 
which  are  the  order  of  St.  Cecilia.  Thither  on  Tuesday  after 
Holy  Week  we  went  to  see  the  assumption  of  the  white  veil  by 
two  young  females.  On  our  arrival,  we  were  invited  into  a  private 
apartment  adjoining  the  convent,  where  we  and  many  others  were 
generously  treated  with  refreshments  furnished  by  the  friends  of 
the  candidates.  This  room  was  connected  with  the  convent  by 
doubly  grated  windows.  The  two  sets  of  grates  were  distant  from 
each  other  about  eight  inches,  and  the  rods  were  so  close  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  persons  to  touch  each  other  through  them. 
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We  could  see  the  sistera  of  the  order,  howerer,  tnd  also  the  i 
didates  for  the  sisterhood.  After  refreshment  we  went  iaio  the 
churchy  and  soon  an  aged  bishop,  with  locks  whiter  than  wooltCn- 
lered  with  his  attendants.  A  golden  crosier  was  home  befoire 
him.  He  was  then  dad  with  his  sacerdotal  yestments,  the  piin- 
cipal  <rf  which  was  a  robe  of  silver  tissue  bordered  with  goldi  and 
a  mitre  studded  with  brilliants.  Soon  the  candidates  entered, 
dressed  like  princesses,  followed  by  httle  girls  with  wings  from 
their  backs  in  the  character  of  angels,  holding  up  their  trains. 
After  some  ceremony  by  the  bishop  and  the  candidates,  a  discoorae 
was  dehTered  by  a  priest,  which  seemed  to  be  a  defence  of  per* 
petual  virginity,  and  a  reference  to  the  advantages  of  the  monastic 
life.  The  novices  then  retired,  and  directly  appeared  at  a  grate 
communicating  with  the  church.  This  grated  window  had  an 
•Itar  on  each  side,  within  and  without,  and  a  communication  be- 
tween them  about  eight  or  ten  inches  square.  Here,  with  the 
bishop  and  priests  on  one  side,  and  the  young  ladies  with  their 
attendants  on  the  other,  the  appointed  service  was  performed.  By 
the  kindness  of  the  brother  of  one  of  the  candidates,  I  was  aocom* 
modated  with  a  frivourable  position  near  the  altar,  and  near  the 
new  vestments  vrith  which  they  were  about  to  be  clothed.  These 
lay  in  two  separate  piles,  with  the  name  of  each  upon  her  parcel. 
After  a  potion  of  the  service,  the  candidates  placed  their  heads  by 
the  window  of  the  grate ;  and  the  officiating  bishop,  with  a  pan:  of 
golden  scissors,  taken  from  a  plate  of  gold,  cut  oflf  a  lock  of  their 
nair.  They  then  underwent  a  complete  transformation  as  to  their 
garments.  The  rich  headdress  and  ornaments  were  taken  off, 
the  hair  turned  back,  the  fine  tresses  straightened,  and  a  plain  tight 
cap  widiottt  a  border  put  upon  the  head.  The  ornaments  were 
taken  from  the  arms,  the  ears,  the  neck ;  the  rich  dress,  in  short, 
was  removed,  and  left  the  candidates  modestly  blushing  with  only 
a  close  white  underdress  to  cover  them.  The  whde  of  this  gay 
attire  and  these  princely  ornaments  were  loosely  rolled  together 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  wearer,  who,  with  some  sentence 
which  I  could  not  understand,  but  which  was  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressive  of  her  abdication  of  the  world  and  its  vanities,  as  iif  she 
shookisay, 

••  I  bid  diis  world  of  noite  Mid  Aow, 
Willi  lU  il0  Satteiiiig  anilaf,  adMii** 
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casi  them  from  her.  Her  new  attire  was  then  farought  farwanl, 
and  article  after  article  was  received  through  the  grate,  affection- 
ately kissed  and  put  on,  an  official  nun  standing  by  each  candi- 
date and  assisting  in  the  inTcstment.  The  order  of  the  clothing 
was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recdlect,  as  follows :  first^a  scarf,  with  an 
<qpening  for  the  head,  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  hung 
down,  perhaps,  as  low  as  the  knees,  before  and  behind ;  around 
this  a  white  sash ;  orer  the  whole  a  robe,  which,  like  the  other 
garments,  was  of  fine  white  stuff  like  worsted ;  then  a  peculiar 
collar  for  the  neck,  which  was  turned  down  before,  but  turned  up 
behind,  and  pinned  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and,  finally,  the  white 
hood  OT  veil,  which  was  made  stiff  and  fashioned  somewhat,  in 
the  part  for  the  head,  like  a  peasant's  sunbonnet  in  our  country, 
without,  however,  being  gathered  behind,  for  it  extended  down 
like  a  stiff  veil  over  the  shoulders.  A  crucifix,  rosary,  and  prayer^ 
book,  together  with  a  lighted  candle,  were  given  to  each ;  all  of 
which,  as  they  were  received  one  by  one,  were  kissed  by  the 
candidates,  as  also  was  the  priest's  hand  who  presented  them. 
Last  of  all,  the  head  was  surmounted  by  an  armillaiy  crown, 
either  of  silver,  or  tinsel  resembling  silver.  The  whole,  of  this 
transformation  was  sudden,  and  the  contrast  most  striking.  It 
was  as  if  a  princess,  by  the  touch  of  a  Roman  wand,  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  meek-eyed,  modestly-apparelled  sister  of 
charity. 

Thus  habited,  the  two  novices  threw  themselves  again  upon  the 
altar,  with  their  faces  buried  in  the  velvet  cushions  before  them, 
when  the  venerable  bishop,  assisted  by  other  priests,  performed 
the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service,  which  consisted  of  short  sen- 
tences  and  brief  responses,  in  which  all  seemed  to  join  with  a  good 
deal  of  spirit.  The  new  sisters  then  arose  and  kissed  their  as- 
sistant officials,  the  other  attendant  nuns,  their  attending  cherubs, 
and  their  female  friends  who  were  within  the  grate.  Up  to  that 
moment  the  friends  of  the  buried  alive^  seemed  to  be  cheerful ; 
but,  now  that  the  final  separation  was  come,  there  was  more  ap- 
parent difficulty  in  concealing  the  emotions  which,  doubtless,  they 
had  all  along  felt ;  and  I  now  noticed  that  the  sister  of  one  of  them, 

•  I  My  hurud  aJm^  becaote,  although  theM  had  only  taken  the  white  veil,  and  there- 
fore may,  it  ia  pretended,  at  their  option,  come  out  at  the  end  of  a  year,  ftUl,  I  beliere,  in 
■KMi  caaea,  baviof  takea  the  tot  8tep»  thej  aie  made  willing  to  proceed. 
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^o  had  been  remaikably  gay,  drefw  bade  widi  swimming  eyes* 
Tie  candidates,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  whole  scene  tnani- 
ffisted  little  emotion  either  of  devotion  or  of  excited  sensibilities  fcr 
friends,  bat  seemed  to  pass  through  the  ceremony  with  a  self-pos* 
aessioo  and  firmness  that  to  me  indicated  either  deep  principle  of 
duty  or  the  indifference  of  disaj^ntraent.  Undoubtedly  many 
persons  take  the  veil  from  bodi  of  these  causes ;  others  from  pov- 
erty ;  and  others,  again,  and  peihaps  of  these  there  are  not  a  few, 
from  the  solicitsticm  of  parents  or  brothers,  who,  not  being  able  or 
willing  to  make  genteel  provision  for  the  supenmmaraary  female 
members  of  their  family,  find  this  a  convenient  and  respectable 
way  of  disposing  of  them.  What  may  have  been  the  caose  of 
the  sedusions  in  the  present  cases  I  of  course  am  igoocant  e£; 
but  I  have  left  upon  my  mind  the  deep  and  indelible  oonviction, 
that  the  church  which  offers  facilities  and  holds  out  mothree  lor 
such  moral  mctdsf  has  greatly  mistoken  her  dn^  to  the  world, 
and  must  be  held  responsible  for  encouraging  a  system  uriioUy 
unsanctioned,  either  by  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  agaiast 
the  principle  of  which  the  entire  economy  of  man's  nature  throws 
back  thf  denial  through  every  law  of  his  physical  and  manl 
constitution. 

A  number  of  sonnets  were  composed  on  this  occasion  and  die- 
tributed  to  the  spectaton,  and  possibly  some  of  them  were  sung ; 
for  the  exercises  were  occasionally  and  pleasantly  varied  by  the 
aoond  of  sweet  orasac.  At  the  commencement  we  not  only  had 
the  deep-toned  organ,  but  the  sweet  notes  of  female  voices  dropped 
down  in  melting  strains  from  the  lofQr  latticed  galleries,  behind 
which  the  sisterhood  were'  concealed.  Here,  ^^  dirough  the  loop* 
holes  of  their  retreat,''  they  were  permitted  to  look  out  upon  the 
ceremonies  below;  a  place  which  they  doubtless  often  occupy  at 
the  time  of  public  service  in  the  church,  and  which  so  far  screened 
them  that  nothing  was  seen,  even  when  they  stood  the  nearest  to 
the  network  screen,  but  some  undefined  forms  robed  in  white, 
which  a  lively  imagination  in  this  land  of  visions  might  easily 
transform  into  celestial  visitants,  who  had  come  down  to  chant  a 
dirge  for  the  depaitingspirits,  and  then  to  accompany  them  to  their 
future  abodes  of  rest.  And  their  sweet  voices,  softened  by  their 
passage  through  the  lattice,  fell  gently  down  upon  the  company 
below,  as  if  to  say,  in  all  the  winning  witchexy  of  melody. 
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•fitter  ipliilt,  come  amy." 


From  the  Bonnets  distributed  on  the  occasion,  we  teamed  that 
die  name  of  one  of  the  initiated  was  Teresa  Gauttieri  Romano, 
daughter  of  Signor  Vincenzo^  but  her  neiw  name  (for  all  take  a 
new  name  on  entering  the  sisterhood)  was  Donna  Marianna. 
The  name  of  the  other  was  Teresa  Gauttieri^  but  her  assumed 
name  was  Donna  Maria  Benedetta.  Their  respective  ages  were 
apparently  about  twenty-three  and  twenty^eigbt.  They  seemed 
to  depart  firom  this  world  in  peace.  May  kind  Hearen  grant  thai 
no  bitter  disappointment  blight  their  expectations,  and  no  passion 
or  oppression  poQute  or  distuib  the  quiet  of  their  prison-house ! 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  connexion  that,  a  day  or  two 
afier  this*  a  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  noble  £u&ilies  of  England 
took  the  reil  in  Rome,  Her  conversion  to  Catholicism — ^for,  until 
recently,  she  had  been  a  Protestant — ^had,  with  the  attendant  cir* 
cumstances^been  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  in  the  city,  and 
was  c<»isidered  by  the  Catholics  not  only  as  a  great  triumph  of 
tmth,  hat  as  a.  great  confirmation  also  of  their  iaith«  It  seems, 
tfrange  and  simple  as  the  circumstance  may  qipear,  that  the  first 
thing  which  staggered  her  Protestantism  woas  that  phrase  in  the 
crned,  **  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  church."  How  could  she 
repeat  this  in  sincerity,  being  a  Protestant  ?  For  it  seems  she 
Uttierstood  by  this,  not  the  universal  church,  but  the  Roman 
church !  This  put.  her  upon  an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  her 
conversion  to  Romanism,  followed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  become 
a  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Theresa.  But,  as  the  regimen  of  that 
ovder  was  rigcffous^  and  her  own  health  very  delicate,  her  friends 
were  unwilling  she  should  come  under  the  vows  of  the  order. 
She  then  pmyed  to  the  Virgin,  who,  in  answer  to  prayer,  miracu- 
lously healed  her  not  only  as  to  her  general  health,  but,  as  was 
affirmed,  a  lameness,  which  had  rendered  one  of  her  limbs  useless, 
was  suddenly  healed  and  entirely  cured.  This  miracle  not  only 
satisfied  her  friends  as  to  her  duty  in  the  case,  but  was  the  occa« 
aiott  also  cf  conv^ting  her  mother  to,  and  confirming  her  in,  the 
Catholic  fiaith.  She  aocoidingly  took  the  veil.  We  passed  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  where  we  saw  an  immense  number  of 
coaches  and  a  great  gathering ;  but,  as  fhe  crowd  was  great,  and 
the  ceremony  net  new  to  us^  we  did  not  attempt  an  entrance. 
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She  appeared  at  the  grated  window  for  a  number  of  snccessiTe 
days  afterward  to  conyerse  with  her  friends.  We  saw  some  ^rbo 
conyersed  with  her,  and  they  represented  her  as  appearing  very 
cheerless  and  agitated.  Indeed,  it  seems,  from  all  the  information 
I  could  gain,  that  her  mind,  as  well  as  her  body,  was  of  a  sickly 
cast,  and  her  temperament  yisionary  and  fanciful.  It  was  a  case, 
howeyer,  that  gaye  great  joy  to  the  papists,  insomuch  that  the 
Jesuit  priest  hereafter  alluded  to  made  it  a  subject  of  one  of  hi« 
public  addresses  to  a  popular  assembly  in  Rome,  to  confirm  their 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  **  Holy  Catholic  Church.'' 

Chiesa  Delia  Trinitd  de  Monti. 

This  church  stands  on  the  Pinchean  Hill,  situated  in  the  north 
part  of  the  city,  near  the  Porta  del  Popoh^  and  east  of  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  modem 
city,  and  is  rendered  still  more  magnificent  in  its  western  aspect 
by  the  splendid  staircase  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Connected  with  the  church  is  a  conyent,  all  the  inmates  of  which 
are  said  to  be  ladies  of  quality.  The  regulations  of  their  order  aie 
in  some  respects  peculiar,  especially  in  that  they  take  upon  them 
no  yows  of  perpetual  seclusion,  but  hold  themselyes  at  liberty  to 
leaye  wheneyer  they  choose.  And  yet  it  is  mentioned,  as  a  most 
extraordinary  fact,  that  no  one  has  eyer  been  known  to  leaye  the 
sisterhood  after  she  has  once  entered.  If  this  be  a  fact,  there  is 
at  least  one  conclusi<m  to  which  we  may  safely  come,  yiz. :  that» 
if  it  is  not  a  yiolation  of  a  positiye  yow  to  leaye  the  conyent,  and, 
therefore,  an  infraction  of  no  written  law,  it  neyertheless  is  a  yio- 
lation of  common  law  and  of  an  implied  engagement,  to  break 
which  would  show  a  disregard  of  all  that  is  sacred  in  religion  and 
all  that  is  respectable  in  character.  These  are  considerations, 
therefore,  that  undoubtedly  operate  strongly  and  effectually  to 
guard  the  egress  from  these  monastic  walls.  In  addition,  the 
rules  of  the  order,  it  is  presumed,  are  not  rigorous ;  their  priyileges, 
both  social  and  religious,  are  great ;  and  their  company  abundant 
and  most  respectable.  At  least,  I  haye  noticed  that  priests  and 
ecclesiastics  of  a  most  respectable  appearance  were  among  their 
yisiters. 

Hearing  that  they  had  most  enchanting  music  there  at  TesperSi 
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M  Sabbath  eTeningSi  we  made  several  attempts  to  get  admittance^ 
in  all  of  which  we  failed  save  in  one  instance,  in  which  I  had 
wandered  to  the  chorch  alone  at  an  early  hour,  and  happened  to 
approach  the  private  door  just  at  the  same  time  with  two  or  three 
priests.  The  door  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  was  locked, 
and,  as  the  priests  were  pulling  the  bell,  I  informed  ihem  that  I 
was  a  stranger,  which  they  doubtless  would  readily  perceive  by 
my  bad  Italian ;  that  I  had  a  great  desire  to  be  present  at  the 
-vespers,  and,  if  they  would  pass  me  in,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  them.  They  bowed  assent  with  the  usual  frankness  and  cour- 
tesy of  the  Itahans,  and  especially  of  the  priests.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  nun  of  a  most  angelic  countenance ;  who,  at  the  in* 
timation  of  the  priests,  admitted  me,  and,  showing  me  a  side  door 
into  the  church,  conducted  the  clergymen  into  the  convent. 

It  was  early,  and  ihe  church,  as  I  thought,  was  perfectly  empty. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  leisurely.  The 
chancel  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  very  high  and  magnify 
icent  screen,  consisting  of  beautiful  iron  balusters.  This  was  t^ 
separate  the  nuns  who  chant  the  service  from  the  congregatioii 
in  the  church.  As  I  looked  through  the  balustrade,  I  saw  to  the 
left  a  solitary  priest,  with  his  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  and  so  deeply 
intent  upon  his  devotions  that  he  did  not  observe  me.  I  immediately 
recognised  him  to  be  the  Count  of ,  to  whom  I  had  been  intro- 
duced a  few  evenings  before  at  Mr.  C %  in  the  Corso.    Ai» 

though  a  count,  he  was  also  a  priest,  and  a  gentleman  of  soft  and 
winning  address  and  kindly  manners.  And  here  he  was  alone,  in 
this  lovely  church,  where  silence  reigned,  where  the  sacrednesa  of 
the  place,  the  beauty  of  the  edifice,  the  sweet  breath  and  sweet 
light  of  an  evening  in  which  the  setting  sun  gleamed  faintly  through 
the  remaining  mists  of  a  recent  shower,  all  conspired  to  melt  the 
heart  and  mould  the  spirit  into  devout  veneration  of  the  God  of 
the  sanctuary.  This  it  was,  perhaps,  which  prepared  me  the  more 
to  enjoy  what  followed. 

There  is  always  a  church,  I  believe,  connected  with  every  con« 
vent;  and  in  every  such  instance  there  are  private  entrances  to 
it  from  the  convent.    So  it  was  with  the  Chiesa  della  TVinittL 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  vesper  bell  rang,  the  nuns  began  tq 
enter.  Those  who  led  the  music  came  into  the  high  gallery  by  a 
private  passage,  and  seated  themselves  around  and  near  an  organ* 
23  Ll 
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3«loWy  within  the  chanoel,  entered  first  the  young  ladiea  ef  the 
school  connected  with  the  nunnery,  two  and  two,  paired  according 
%o  their  lise,  first  bowing  towards  the  high  altar,  and  then  seating 
ihemselTes  facing  it ;  then  followed  the  nuns.  They  were  all 
neatly  dressed,  and  had  heavenly  countenances  beaming  with 
cheerfulness  and  devotion.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  that  an  habitual 
irame  of  mind  of  this  kind  had  produced  a  permanent  effect  upon 
^  features  of  the  face  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
The  services  commenced ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  music  firom 
the  voices  of  the  nuns  and  from  the  organ.  And  such  an  organ ! 
and  such  voices  I  The  organ  seemed  to  have  been  constructed 
en  purpose  to  symphonize  with  the  sweet  voices  of  the  sisters; 
Mmd  sweet  were  those  voices !  sweet  was  that  OTgan  !  The  music 
was  rather  of  a  lively,  cheerful  cast,  and  was  sat  to  a  hymn  or 
•ong  of  praise,  which,  to  the  number  of  some  twelve  verses,  I 
•hould  diinh,  iras  performed  and  sung  on  the  occasion.  I  cannot 
describe  it,  much  less  can  I  describe  the  eflect  on  my  own  feel- 
ingii.  It  was  not  so  overwhelming  as  the  Dmebra  at  St.  Peter's, 
but  it  aeeosed  to  trickle  down  into  the  sentient  chambers  of  the  soul, 
and  there  di0«ne  itself  to  the  extremities  through  all  the  con- 
ductors of  feeling,  untal  the  whole  system  was  exhilarated  and 
enciianled.  To  this  hour,  whenever  my  mind  reverts  to  the 
Ghuvoh  of  the  Trinity,  I  seem  to  hear  those  ravishing  notes 
antew,  ^like  the  n»emory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant,  and 
mournful  to  the  souL"  Never,  perhaps,  before  or  since,  have  I 
fsU  so  Bouch  devotion  in  a  Catholic  church  as  on  that  occasion. 
The  benedictton  was  pronounced,  and  I  reluctantly  retired  firom  a 
$p0i  that  had  afforded  me  delight  as  unexpected  as  it  was  refined. 
While  on  the  subject  of  music  I  will  add,  that  the  common 
music  in  Italy  fell  far  short  of  my  expectations.  I  had  supposed 
that  in  that  musical  country  there  weuM  be  much  interest  in  the 
smab  of  the  streets  and  of  tbe  peasantry  of  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  absolutely  horrible  :  the  braying  of  an  ass  is  scarcely 
Baore  repulsive.  You  will  hear,  especially  in  the  evening,  com- 
pames  of  young  men  .walking  the  streets  and  singing ;  you  vnll 
hear  songs  in  the  country,  and  jovlt  vetturino  will  sing  to  you 
perhaps  firom  momiog  till  night,  but  it  is  all  utterly  destitute  of 
srasic.  The  same  may  be  said  of  modi  of  the  music  of  tbe 
eboiuhes.    As  I  did  not  attend  the  operas,  of  course  I  cannot 
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flpeak  of  the  tnumc  tliere.  DoobthM  it  i«  of  the  most  Miealifia. 
iuod ;  but,  80  far  at  my  oppoitoniliea  of  obserruig  go^  much  of  tfao 
Hiusic  of  Italy  is  bad.  I  heard  ooe  emateur  m  a  private  party  ia  Na** 
pies,  whose  singing  wis  admirabie ;  and  on  a  few  public  oocaaioiia» 
ftich  as  that  at  St.  Peter's,  and  this  at  the  Trinity,  and  aonm 
others,  the  music  was  splendid.  Farther  than  this  I  cannot  com* 
mend.  Neither  can  I  aocoont  for  it  that  the  popular  airs  and 
common  eii^ng  avs  io  bad,  whea  those  of  other  countries  am 
often  so  superior.  Swia»rland^  and  Wales,  and  Scodand  arOr 
not  eelebraied  for  their  sdomific  music,  and  yet  the  native  aim 
are  the  very  melody  of  nature,  and  the  singing  of  iheir  peasantry; 
is  abedotely  enchanting.  Italy»  on  the  other  hand,  is  celebmted 
ibr  mueic  the  most  scientific  and  most  refined,  and  yet  the  siagin§ 
of  her  peasantry  is  rivalled  by  the  braying  of  her  donkeys.  The 
infareiice  seems  to  be,  that  die  greatest  refinements  ia  scientifio 
music  avul  to  desoroy  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  all  classes ;  but 
as  it  in  possible  fcor  only  a  few  to  become  successful  scientifio 
perfiormers,  the  great  whole  aie  left  unskilled  m  the  melody  of. 
sweet  sounds. 

Bbiminatum  aTid  Fireworks. 
lliese  ueoally  conclude  the  exhibitioos  of  the  splndid  festivities 
of  the  Passion  Week;  md^ifl  had  seen  theniy  I  might  desorilm 
them,  Viifottunately  for  us,  however,  the  exhibition  did  not  taka 
place  this  year.  Tlie  disappointment  was  felt  the  more  because 
it  was  given  out  that  it  would  take  place;  the  fixtures  were  aQ 
placed  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  rockets  and  other  pre^ 
paratives  were  all  made  for  the  fireworks ;  and  the  time  appointed 
for  the  exhibition.  The  first  night  was  rainy,  and  it  was  post* 
poned  ;  another  excuse  was  given  at  another  time,  and  thus  the 
subject  was  delayed  and  suspended,  till  at  length  the  report  was 
circulated  that  the  whole  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  that  the 
money  which  it  would  have  cost  would  be  given  to  the  poc^. 
Whether  the  poor  ever  got  the  money  I  cannot  tay ;  I  can  only 
say  we  lost  a  fee,  which  we  paid  in  part  in  advance  for  our  irai* 
dowy  where  we  were  to  behoU  the  exhibition,  as  doubtless  did 
many  others ;  for  it  is  usual  on  these  occasions  ibr  all  who  have 
booses  advantageously  situated  to  rent  their  windows  for  th# 
night  for  from  five  to  perhaps  twenty,  or  even  fifty  dollars  eachi 
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according  to  their  situation  and  accommodations.     Some  of  diem 
haTe  balconies  and  curtains  over  head.    For  a  number  of  days 
tfie  windows  in  the  neighbourhood  were  dressed  and  curtained, 
waiting  for  an  exhibition  which  was  finally  suspended.     The  rea- 
son for  the  disappointment  we  coukt  never  learn.     If  there  was 
any  good  reason,  it  ought  to  have  been  announced ;  for,  as  it  was, 
there  was  much  of  surmising  and  hard  sayings  against  the  Romans 
and  against  his  holiness.    By  holding  out  the  expectation  and 
postponing  it,  day  after  day,  many  persons  were  induced  not  only 
to  rent  their  stands  for  the  night,  but  to  postpone  their  departure 
from  Rome,  some  of  them  a  week  or  ten  days,  waiting  for  the 
great  sight,  and  were  finally  disappointed.    Thus  thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  in   the  city  by  travellers  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  spent ;  and  some  expressed  their  conviction 
fhat  there  might  be  some  desigi^  in  all  this.    For  myself,  howoTer, 
I  would  not  readily  give  credit  to  such  an  imputation ;  but  I  con- 
fess there  was  a  kind  of  injustice  in  the  procedure,  which  nothing 
but  an  imp<Nrtant  reason  could  excuse.    If  such  a  reason  bad  ex- 
isted, one  would  think  it  would  have  been  made  public.    As  to 
the  plea  that  the  money  would  be  given  to  the  poor,  that  was 
worse  than  nothing ;  the  situation  of  the  poor  was  known  before 
any  such  expectation  was  raised ;  and  much  more  might  have  been 
saved  for  the  poor  if  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  ex- 
hibition.   There  is  a  great  difi[iculty,  however,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  throughout  all  Italy,  of  getting  before  the  public  the  desired 
information  on  subjects  of  general  interest.    Instead  of  numerous 
periodicals  and  public  newspapers,  as  in  our  country,  they  have 
nothing  scarcely  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  public  periodical 
press.    They  have  in  Rome  one  or  two  little  papers,  published 
perhaps  weekly,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  containing 
some  account  of  the  functions  and  ceremonies  of  the  cathedrals, 
the  movements  of  the  cardiiials,  &c.,  together  with  some  of  the 
leading  events  of  Europe,  provided  these  events  do  not  savour  too 
much  of  liberalism ;  and  that  is  the  extent,  I  believe,  of  Roman 
newspapers.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  difficult  thing  to  get  infonna- 
tion  on  subjects  of  public  interest ;   and  this  may  serve  in  part, 
perhaps,  as  an  apology  for  the  Roman  court  for  leaving  the  public 
in  the  dark  in  this  instance,  in  respect  to  the  reasons  for  the  couiso 
adopted. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  geneial  idea  of  the  proposed  ex* 
Ubidon,  such  as  it  has  vsoallj  been.*  Heietofoie  it  has  been 
iMttal  to  have  this  exhibition  both  on»  or  lather  immedialely  after 
PassioB  Week,  and  abo  at  the  festival  of  Su  Peter. 

The  ilhunination  is  on  the  dome  and  other  parts  of  the  ootside 
of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  effected  by  lamps,  flao^anx.  and  varieiis 
combostiUe  matter,  so  ananged  that  every  part  of  the  church,  to 
the  veiy  smmnit  of  the  cross  over  the  dome,  appears  in  a  blaae. 
The  forepart  of  the  iDaminiOioii  is  vuid,  and  gleams  like  the  li^ 
of  the  moon ;  but  at  seven  o'clock  it  changes  suddenly  into  a  nni* 
▼ersalblaze»ssifbyma^;  and,it  is  said,  nothing  scarcely  can  be 
conceived  of  mere  si^endid  than  thia  transitioo»  and  the  briUiaat 
spectacle  which  follows.  There  are  between  four  and  five  thoift- 
sand  lanterns  used  in  this  illumination,  and  seven  or  ei|^t  hundred 
flambeaux.  The  lighting  is  efiecled  by  mvBk  on  the  oulnde,  sua- 
pended  by  ropes,  who  are  moved  with  pulleys  by  men  withm;* 
and  so  hazardous  is  the  enterprise,  that  the  performers  receive  the 
sacrament  before  they  conuneae^  diat  they  may  be  prepared  for 
sudden  death. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  fireworks  commence  at  the  castle  of  St.  Ai^ 
gelo,  fiormerly  Adrian's  Mausoleum.  The  comiiKncement  is  an 
exploaMn  called  the  Gtrmndola^  which  is  effected  by  such  an  w- 
raf^inent  and  discharge  of  four  or  five  thousand  rodcets  as  to  bs^ 
it  is  aaad,  a  very  good  represcnlation  of  an  eruption  of  a  volcano. 
This  is  followed  by  various  other  modifications  of  pyrotechaical 
display,  grand  and  beautifid ;  and  the  whole  is  closed  by  another 
nagn^feent  Giraudola* 

I  have  thus  just  sketched  this  grand  eathibitfen  £»  the  sake  ef 
those  of  your  readers  who  may  not  have  been  sftade  acquuated 
vrith  its  character,  although  we  did  not  see  it.  The  pope  lumself 
gave  us  an  animated  description  of  it  in  an  interview  we  had  vrith 
him^  but  I  should  have  abundantly  preferred  that  he  bad  let  us  sef 
it ;  bitt  fearing  it  wi^  be  contrary  to  cotirf  etiquette  to  question 
the  sovereign  pontiff  on  this  subject,  I  did  not  inquire  Us  reasons 
far  disqipointing  us. 

•  ABdiDchMttwMiiidMd  th»y«a,att]MliMChdof  StPetOT,whkditook 
MOM  vw  loft  Hooit. 

a 
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Religious  Processions. 

In  describing  the  ceremonies  of  this  festive  occasion  at  Rome, 
it  might  be  well  to  notice  that  religious  processions  were  at  this 
time  unusually  frequent.  Companies  of  ecclesiastics  and  yarious 
religious  orders  marched  through  the  streets,  chanting  religious 
services,  and  bearing  a  crucified  Christ,  or  the  image  of  some 
saint,  before  which  the  multitudes  bowed.  This  is  more  or  less 
common,  in  fact,  at  all  seasons  throughout  Italy. 

The  consecrated  host  also,  especially  the  day  after  Easter,  was 
borne  in  procession  through  the  streets  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
The  object,  we  were  told,  was  to  convey  it  to  the  sick,  for  their 
sanctification  and  comfort.  Whenever  it  passed,  the  people  proff- 
trated  themselves  ;  and  why  should  they  not  ?  For  this  material 
substance,  thus  supported  like  any  other  portion  of  matter,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  verily  and  truly  Gon ! 

Holy  Staircase. 

I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  to  mention 
the  religious  ceremony  or  penance  of  the  holy  staircase.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  Holy  Week,  although  it  happened  more  particularly 
to  strike  our  attention  at  this  time ;  and  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
many  strangers  present  at  this  festival,  there  may  have  been 
more  votaries  engaged  in  this  penance  than  on  other  or  common 
occasions. 

This  staircase  is  called  **  holy,"  because  it  is  that  up  which,  if 
we  may  believe  the  tradition,  the  Saviour  passed  pending  his  trial 
at  Pilate's  bar.  How  it  was  preserved  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, especially  as  the  Christians,  who  alone  would  be  interested 
with  its  preservation,  bad  preyiously  left  the  city ;  or  why  even 
Ciiristians  should  be  solicitous  to  preserve  a  staircase  belonging 
to  the  palace  of  a  weak  and  wicked  ruler,  who  gave  sentence 
against  their  Lord,  are  matters  which  neither  I,  nor,  I  presume, 
any  one  else,  can  satisfactorily  account  for.  However,  it  is  believed 
to  be  that  very  staircase,  and,  as  such,  is  not  only  an  object  of  ven 
eration,  but  is  made  meritorious  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  up  it 
no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  except  upon  his  knees;  and  eveiy 
time  any  one  thus  ascends  it,  he  has  remitted  to  him  two  hundred 
years  from  the  fires  of  purgatory!    This,  of  course,  makes  its 
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ascent  an  object  of  great  interest;  insomnch  that  the  maiUe  steps 
have  been  so  worn  away  by  penitential  friction  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  cover  them  anew,  to  save  them  firom  complete 
destruction.  Almost  any  time  of  day  yoo  may  see  more  or  less 
of  these  poor  deluded  votaries  climbing  up  these  steps,  some  of 
theni  upon  their  bare  knees ;  the  females  dividing  their  attention 
between  their  devotions  and  the  decent  adjustment  of  their  ap- 
parel ;  and  all  kissing  the  steps  and  muttering  their  prayers  as  they 
ascend ! 

"When  I  first  approached  these  steps,  not  knowing  their  sanctity, 
I  started  to  ascend  them  to  see  what  there  was  above ;  the  cicerone 
pulled  me  back  with  horror,  and  informed  me  of  its  character. 
Not  choosing  to  ascend  on  our  knees,  we  went  up  an  adjoining 
flight  of  stairs,  and  surveyed  ihem  above  and  below  with  no  other 
emotion  than  ihat  of  astonishment  and  disgust  at  this  new  illus- 
tration of  the  deep-rooted  and  all-pervading  superstitions  and 
idolatries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

V  Yours  truly, 

W.  FisK. 

To  tbA  Edkon  <tf  the  MoCkodiit  If agttiM. 

MsssRs.  Editors, 
Having  given  an  account,  in  the  preceding  letters,  of  the  more 
prominent  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  may  not  be  un- 
profiuble,  in  the  present  letter,  to  make  some  reflections  upon  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  religion.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject that  is,  at  this  moment,  attracting  to  itself  intense  interest,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States.  The  time  having  passed  by,  we 
hope  for  ever,  in  which  the  advocates  of  this  religion  can,  as  for- 
merly, enforce  their  dogmas  by  the  sword  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  secular  power,  they  now  find  it  necessary  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  question  on  moral  grounds.  This  is  a  position  to  which  the 
opposers  of  Romanism  have  long  wished  to  press  the  question, 
and  they  have  partially  succeeded  ;  and,  in  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly, the  question  presents  itself  exclusively  upon  tliis  ground. 
As,  in  the  despotisms  of  Europe,  the  old  ground  of  propagation  is 
abandoned,  the  experiment  is  now  to  be  tried  whether  the  senti- 
ment can  prevail  in  a  country  of  free  discussion.  Here,  and  on 
these  principles,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    Let  us. 
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tben,  examine  some  of  its  claimi  and  tendencies  by  what  we  see 
and  know  of  its  character.  For  Romanism,  to  be  known  and 
judged  of,  must  be  seen  and  scrutinia^d  where  no  motives  of  policy 
force  it  into  unnatural  positions  or  concealments.  In  shot,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Rome  itself,  this  system  can  best  be  tested.  Agaiast 
this  Catholics  cannot  object;  for  if,  as  they  teach,  Christianity 
has  a  grand  central  capital,  and  that  is  Rome ;  if  it  has  one  single 
head  on  earth  to  whom,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  the  keys  «f 
the  kingdom  of  God  have  been  committed,  and  the  pope  is  that 
head,  then  here,  certainly,  under  the  influence  of  the  pontifical 
court,  and  under  the  very  droppings  of  the  pope's  sanctuairy,  we 
may  hope  to  find  concentrated  all  the  excellences  of  this  church. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  impurities  will  be  discarded  and  abuses  dit* 
countenanced. 

ROMANUM  HAS  A  STRONG  AND  IMRXCT  TENDBNCT  TO  IDOLATRY. 

I  will  not  say  that  a  Roman  CathoUc  nnist  necessarily  be  guflty 
of  idolat];y ;  nor  will  I  now  argue  from  the  fact  that  the  Catholics 
have  left  out  the  second  commandment  from  many  of  their  editions 
of  the  commandments,  because  it  speaks  so  directly  against  their 
image  worship,  which  seems  to  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  by 
themselves  that  they  must,  if  judged  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  be 
convicted  of  idolatry. 

Neither  will  I  now  insist  upon  the  glaring  idolatry  of  worship- 
ping a  wafer  in  the  form  of  a  consecrated  host ;  because,  if  a  Cath- 
olic can  really  believe  that  this  wafer  is  converted  into  a  god,  as 
some  of  them  perhaps  do,  he  does  not  worship  the  thing  that  iit 
but  the  thing  which  he  believes  it  to  be ;  and,  therefore,  he  may, 
even  in  this  worship,  be  held,  in  the  sight  of  God,  innocent  of 
idolatry.  But  whatever  some  of  strong  faiths  or,  more  prqperly, 
of  irrational  credulity ^  may  believe  on  this  subject,  there  are  many, 
doubtless,  who  are  1^  into  tliis  worship,  following  the  example  of 
others  who,  as  the  apostle  expresses  himself  on  a  somewhat  anal- 
ogous subject,  ''with  conscience  to  the  idol  unto  this  hour,"  bow 
down  to  it  as  to  what  their  senses  tell  them  it  really  is,  a  portion 
of  matter,  and  yet  a  portion  of  matter  which,  like  the  gre^gree  or 
the  amuletf  has  some  peculiar  charm  and  talismanic  virtue ;  and 
thus  their  ''  consciences  are  defiled,"  and  their  minds  are  sessnal- 
iscd.    Indeed,  every  one,  it  appears  to  me,  who  attempts  to  be- 
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here  m  transubsUuHiation,  lays  a  snare  for  his  conscience ;  and  the 
church  which  inculcates  this  doctrine  lays  a  broad  foundation  for 
materialism.  And  this  the  Catholics  do,  not  merely  in  this  doc« 
trine,  but  in  their  veneration  for  relics.  Rome  and  all  Italy  is  full 
of  sacred  relics ;  they  are  considered  as  possessing  in  themselves 
peculiar  virtue.  Here  are  stones  that  sweat  blood ;  here  are  mar- 
tyrs' bones  tliat  raise  the  dead,  and  pieces  of  the  cross,  and  scour* 
gest  and  pillars  of  stone,  and  holy  staircases,  and  a  thousand  things 
which  have  wrought  more  miracles  than  were  ever  wrought  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles. 

When  an  ignorant  African  pagan  talks  about  the  virtue  of  his 
gree-greey  and  relies  upon  it  for  his  protection,  we  call  him  an 
idolater,  and  so  he  is.  But  is  he  more  so  than  the  Catholic,  who 
believes  in  the  virtue  of  his  crucifix  or  other  trinket  because  it  has 
been  blessed  by  the  pope,  or  because  it  has  been  shaken  in  the 
ponringer  which,  as  is  pretended,  contained  the  pap  from  which 
the  holy  child  Jesus  was  fed  ! 

Bat  another  source  of  idolatry  is  the  numerous  subordinate  me* 
diators  that  enter  into  the  machinery  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In 
my  former  letter  an  instance  is  given  in  a  very  solemn  and  impo- 
sing service,  performed  by  the  pope  himself,  in  which  pardon  was 
supplicated  through  the  merits  of  saints.  Angels  are  prayed  to. 
Saints,  male  and  female,  are  prayed  to,  and  especially,  and  above 
all,  the  blessed  Virgin  is  an  object  of  universal  veneration  and 
worship.  It  is  in  vain  for  Catholics  to  plead  that  they  only  so- 
licit the  aid  of  these  personages  to  present  their  suit  to  God ;  for» 
in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  prayers  are  direct,  and  imply  that 
these  saints  have  power  in  themselves  to  give  the  necessary  aid. 
Besides,  the  very  idea  that  the  Virgin,  or  that  the  angel  Gabriel, 
or  St.  Peter  can  hear  the  prayers  of  Catholics,  praying,  as  they 
do,  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  clothes  these  saints, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  worshippers,  with  omnipresence ;  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  Nay,  to  show  that  many  of  the  people 
do  directly  worship  these  saints  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  this  one 
fact  is  sufficient,  that  they  will  sooner  swear  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  God  the  Father,  than  by  the  name  of  the  Virgin. 
Hence  it  appears  that  they  either  consider  it  greater  blasphemy 
to  profane  the  name  of  the  Virgin  than  that  of  God,  or  else  they 
think  she  stands  in  a  more  intimate  relation  to  them,  and  has  it  in 
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her  power  to  avenge  any  insult  offered  to  her.    If  the  latter  be 
the  idea,  as  perhaps  in  many  instances  it  is,  even  this  shows  that 
they  consider  the  Virgin  as  everywhere  present  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  their  insults  to  her  character,  and  as  having  power,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  dispensing  blessings  and  curses     That 
this  is  the  idea  of  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  Italy  there 
can  be  no  doubt.    No  man  can  travel  through  Italy  without  noti- 
cing that  the  great  whole  of  the  worship  of  Italy  is  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin.    If  there  is  one  shrine  in  any  of  the  churches  naore 
popular  than  another,  it  is,  as  a  general  thing,  that  of  the  Virgin. 
Nay,  it  is  worse  than  this.    The  strongest  features  in  the  idolatry 
of  the  Catholics  are  not  m  the  worship  of  the  saints,  but  in  the 
worship  of  images  and  pictures.    The  image  of  a  saint  is  more 
vrorshipped  than  the  saint  himself;  the  picture  of  the  Madonna 
more  than  dw  Virgin  in  heaven.    It  is  said  by  Cadiolica  that 
these  images  are  d^tined  only  as  helps  to  fix  the  attentioii ;  but. 
whatever  may  have  been  their  design  originally,  it  is  notorioas 
that  they  are  now  actually  worshipped,  and  this  some  Catholics 
are  candid  enough  to  own.    This  the  {^iests  countenance.     I 
have  seen  a  priest  himself  praying  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin. 
They  carry  around  the  images  in  procession,  and  encourage  the 
people,  in  times  of  calamity,  to  try  different  Madonnas,  because 
some  have  more  virtue  than  others.    Nay,  the  devotees  of  differ- 
ent cities  and  churches  claim  superior  power  and  merit  for  their 
respective  Madonnas.    The  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  for  example,  the 
summer  before  we  were  there,  attributed  their  escape  from  the 
chdera,  while  it  raged  most  fearfully  and  fatally  at  Leghorn,  less 
than  twelve  miles  from  them  in  a  straight  line,  to  the -superior  vir- 
tue of  their  Madonna.    All  these  facts,  and  a  thousand  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  show  that  it  is  not  the  Virgin  in  heaven, 
but  this  or  that  particular  image  or  picture  that  is  supposed  to 
have  the  virtue  and  the  power  of  saving  and  blessing.    They  are 
taught  this,  or  why  is  it  so  prevalent?    Is  it  not  taught  by  the 
example  of  the  pope  himself,  when  he  worships  the  cross,  when 
he  bows  down  before  the  relics  at  St.  Veronica's  shrine  ?  when 
he  goes,  as  he  did  on  Holy  Week,  to  the  bronze  image  of  St.  Pe-* 
ter  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's,  and  kisses  it,  and  rubs  his  face 
against  it,  and  kneels  before  it  ?    Nay,  is  not  this  cotmtenanced 
in  the  very  homage  paid  to  the  pope  himself,  before  whom  the 
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prelates  and  people  prostrale  llieinieWes  aa  to  a  god  ?  If  a  ays- 
tem  kad  been  formed  Cor  tbe  eipreaa  purpose  of  calling  off  the  al* 
teatiaD  of  tbe  people  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature,  from  things 
apmtual  to  tfiings  material,  could  anything  more  appropriate  lo 
tbe  object  have  been  formed  ?  What  feature  is  there  in  the  en- 
tire system  of  tbe  most  sjdendid  and  fascinating  forms  of  pagan 
idcdalry  that  is  not  jequalled  or  eicelled  by  tbe  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  machinery  ?  While  the  institutions  of  die  Sa- 
viour wcare  few,  aimj^e,  and  die  very  opposite  of  anything  like  ex- 
ternal show  or  parade,  for  the  express  purpose  of  turning  iht  mind 
from  sessible  objects  to  God,  vfho  is  a  spirit,  the  entire  system  of 
Catholic  forms  and  rites  is  fonned  to  dazzle  tbe  senses  and  cap- 
tivate the  imaginatioii.  What  else  than  an  extended  and  an  abun- 
daal  karrest  of  sensuality,  materialism,  and  idolatry  could  we  ex- 
peet  frsoi  snob  a  veligion  f  And  what  might  be  expected  is  seen 
in  storing  capitals  throughout  the  country;  stark  stsring  idolatry 
jrmmUM  an  wvery  direction.  Tbey  have  become  Tain  in  their  im- 
^ination,  and  their  foolish  heart  is  darkened,  and  they  have 
*^  cbanged  tbe  glory  of  the  incomiptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  lo  coonptible  man*'' 

And,  what  is  worst  of  sU  in  this  and  every  other  unholy  fea- 
Une  at  Roman  CathoUcism,  they  cannot  aher  wKhout  destroying 
ike  only  dms  sf  that  church  by  whidi  she  enforces  her  authority 
--•AfT  if^olUbitiiff.  Wherever  infidlibility  is  supposed  to  exist, 
wlietbes  in  the  pope,  in  general  councils,  in  tradition,  or  in  all 
these,  it  is  evident  thatall  have  united  to  sanction  these  idolatrous 
festores  of  their  religion.  The  very  moment,  therefOTe,  that  these 
usages  are  forbidden,  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  system  must 
bn ;  iafrilibili^  will  be  arrayed  against  itself,  and,  when  once 
ibis  ehaun  is  broken,  the  whide  system  is  laid  open  to  investiga- 
tion  i  tbe  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  which  have  been  veneris- 
ted  fw  centuries,  are  brought  into  discussion,  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem will  cruB^ble  to  ibe  dust.  It  is  only  by  crying,  procul^  O  pro* 
ad  e#le  profatd — let  not  the  unbdieving  presume  for  a  moment 
to  question  our  authority — ^thst  Catholics  can  keep  their  system 
in  countenance.  Hesoe  this  church  has  entailed  upon  herself  the 
CRors  and  aboaes  that  corrupt  ber  whole  system,  by  incorpora- 
ting those  errors  intQ  her  very  frameworic,  and  making  them  an 
iategral  part  of  ker  very  identity.    There  is  no  removing  one  of 
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them  without  removing  the  Tery  substratam  in  which  they  all  in* 
here,  and  thereby  unsettling  and  dissoWing  all  its  constituent  parts. 
Before  dismissing  this  objection  to  Romanism,  I  cannot  per- 
suade  myself  to  omit  noticing,  with  decided  disapprobation,  the 
views  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey,  who,  under  the  title  of  the  *'01d 
World  and  tlie  New,"  has  lately  given  to  the  public  the  result  of 
some  of  his  observations  in  Europe.    He  approves  of  images  and 
paintings  in  churches,  and  of  many  of  the  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  simi- 
lar practices  might  be  introduced  into  our  own  country,  and  into 
Protestant  churches.    I  know  not  whether  his  Unitarian  brethren 
will  generally  r/sspond  to  his  sentiments ;  but,  if  they  shouldi  it 
might  solve  what  has  been  unaccountable  to  many  in  America, 
viz.,  the  favour  which  they,  as  a  religious  sect,  have  manifested 
towards  the  introduction  and  spread  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States^    For  myself,  I  have  generally  accounted  for  it  on 
the  principle  that  they  are  stanch  advocates  of  free  discnssioa 
and  liberty  of  religious  opinion.    They  have  seen  that  there  has 
been  the  appearance  of  something  like  an  intolerant  spirit  towards 
the  Catholics,  and  this,  as  I  have  supposed,  has  led  them  to  en- 
list their  sympathies  and  influence  in  their  favour.    But  Mr. 
Dewey's  book  has,  I  confess — ^and  I  express  my  opinion  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  although  I  do  it  with  all  frankness — ^led  me  to 
fear  that  there  are  between  the  two  religions  some  points  of  har- 
mony and  coincidence  which  may  have  been  overlooked  hitherto 
by  their  Protestant  brethren.    It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
Protestants  that  Unitarianism  has  a  decided  leaning  towards  mate- 
rialism ;  that,  as  a  religion,  it  has  in  it  less  of  spirituality  and  more 
of  formality,  especially  as  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  heart  is  denied.    May  there  not  be  principles  of 
affinity  here  which  will  enable  the  two  religions  to  symbolize  to- 
gether to  some  extent  ?    And  especially  since  the  Unitarians  be- 
lieve in  only  a  created  Mediator,  and  that  those  strong  expres- 
sions in  the  Scriptures  authorizing  veneration  and  worship  to  this 
Mediator  are  only  expressive  of  such  a  homage  as  may  be  con- 
sistently paid  to  a  creature,  what  objection  can  they  have  to  the 
homage  paid  by  Catholics  to  their  numerous  mediators,  real  and 
symbolical  ?    If  Christ  is  only  a  mere  man,  as  some  Unitarians 
hold,  he  is  but  a  saint  at  best.    Why,  then,  should  not  his  sainted 
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mochery  and  Sis.  Peler  and  Paul,  and  the  thousands  of  martyrs, 
male  and  female^  that  have  been  canonized,  come  in  for  aoi  equal 
share,  or,  if  not  an  equal  share,  at  least  for  a  similar  kind  of  hom- 
age with  Jesus  Christ  ?  I  deeply  regret  these  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Dewey  :  they  commend  a  most  repulsive  and  dangerous  feature 
of  Romanism,  and  thereby  strengthen,  so  far  as  his  influence  goes, 
the  system  itself;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  show,  at  the  same 
time,  how  extremes  in  error  may  meet  in  the  same  diameter  of 
the  circle,  and  how  a  departure  from  the  truth  in  one  form  may 
push  us  ultimately  into  the  very  errors  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  oppose. 

AQKANISM   IS   INCOMPATIBLB   WITH   CIVIL  AND  RSUOIOVS 
FUSE DOM. 

I  say  cknl  and  religious  freedom,  because  I  think  these  two 
generally  go  together.  They,  in  fact,  imply  each  other,  and  the 
very  power  which,  in  any  government,  exists  in  sufficient  strength 
to  take  away  one,  can  also  infringe  upon  the  other.  Hence,  how- 
ever there  may  have  been  occasional  and  transient  excepticms,  the 
general  rule  is,  civil  and  religious  freedom  flourish  or  fall  together. 
If  Romanism,  therefore,  be  opposed  to  either,  it  is  incompatible 
with  both. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  above  proposition,  that,  both  in 
England  and  America,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places,  there  are 
fiHind  Catholics  who  are  strong  advocates  for  liberty.  The  known 
policy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  the  principal  movers  in  the  popery 
of  the  United  States,  is  to  harmonize  with  the  popular  current,  in 
order  to  make  proselytes  and  gain  influence.  Indeed  this  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  policy  of  Romanism  in  all  its  forms ;  for  it  is 
this  policy  which  has  made  it  so  like  the  idolatrous  wo(rship  of 
paganism,  both  in  its  forms  and  in  its  images.  Especially  would 
Papists  advocate  toleration  in  a  Protestant  country,  where,  as  the 
majority  is  against  them,  they  cannot  even  gain  a  foothold  but  for 
toleration.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Catholics  should 
be  damoroQs  in  America  for  civil  and  religious  liberty :  nor  is  it 
at  all  surprising  that  the  pope  himself  should  say,  as  he  did  in 
conversation  with  me,  that  he  "  liked  America,  because  there 
were  many  Catholics  there,  and  they  were  all  tolerated  and  in« 
vested  vritfa  equal  rights  and  ioununities  with  others*''  Nor  yet, 
24 
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when  I  told  him  that  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
our  government,  for  we  had  no  established  religion,  all  being 
equally  tolerated,  is  it  very  surprising  that  he  should  say  in  reply, 
as  he  did,  that  he  considered  "  true  toleration  to  consist  in  leaving 
every  one  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own  choice."  From 
such  sentiments,  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  we  can  form 
no  definite  opinion  of  the  tendency  of  a  religious  system.  To  as- 
certain this  we  should  inquire,  <'  What  are  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  this  system?"  and  '^What  has  been,  and 
what  is  now,  the  practical  working  of  the  system  1" 

A  leading  and  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Romanism  is,  that  one 
man  is  the  keeper  of  another's  conscience.  This  doctrine  is  es- 
tablished by  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  and  author- 
ity, pervading  the  entire  body  from  the  sovereign  pontiff  down- 
ward ;  and  is  especially  enforced  through  the  system  of  auricular 
confesaion.  A  part  of  the  same  system  is  the  withholding  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  common  people,  and  the  strict  prohibition — a 
prohibition  enforced  with  the  severest  anathemas — ^forbidding  the 
people  to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice^ 
This  is,  of  itself,  a  spiritual  and  religious  despotism ;  nothing  else 
can  be  made  of  it;  and,  therefore,  its  natural  and  certain  operation, 
where  it  is  not  counteracted  by  extraneous  and  powerful  barriers, 
is  against  civil  liberty.  All  the  machinery  of  the  monastic  orders 
is  a  part  also  of  the  same  system.  So  also  is  the  doctrme  of 
penance,  which,  of  course,  is  a  sort  of  sanction  and  enforcement 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  To  this  same  end,  also,  the  power  of 
the  keys,  and  the  cognate  doctrine  of  absolution,  contribute  pow- 
erfully ;  for  by  these  the  priesthood  get  the  power  over  the  purse 
as  well  as  over  the  conscience.  Such  power  is  exerted  even  in 
our  own  country.  Instances  have  been  known  in  which  the  poor 
have  given  all  their  earnings  to  the  priest,  to  obtain  absolution  for 
themselves,  or  indulgence  for  some  deceased  friend,  to  get  him 
out  of  purgatory,  and  have  applied  to  Protestants  for  bread  to  feed 
themselves  and  families.  Now  look  at  this  power  in  its  accumu- 
lated form :  power  over  men's  faith ;  power  over  their  conscience ; 
power  over  their  souls  in  this  life  to  forgive  or  to  condemn ;  power 
over  their  souls  in  another  world  to  bind  in  purgatory  or  to  loose 
from  purgatory ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this  power,  a  control  over  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  and  Uie  pittance  of  the  poor ;  can  its  tendency 
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be  other  than  subversive  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  How 
soon  will  the  power  of  the  sword  follow  ?  How  soon  will  this 
ecclesiastical  authority  associate  itself  with  the  secular  power, 
and  both  be  exerted  to  bring  the  multitude  into  the  most  abject 
subjection  ?  It  is  thus  that  Romanism  ever  has  tended,  and  ever 
will  tend,  to  the  subversion  of  liberty,  *'  in  all  the  appropriate  cir- 
cuinstances  of  its  being."  And  this  has  been  its  uniform  character. 
Nay,  the  decrees  of  councils  and  of  popes  have  arrogated  the  right 
and  duty  to  the  Catholic  church  of  punishing  incorrigible  sinners 
for  their  heresy  and  impenitency.  This  has  kindled  the  fires  of 
the  martyrs,  excited  the  bloodiest  persecutions,  and  arrayed  all  the 
tortures,  and  perpetrated  all  the  cruelties,  of  the  Inquisition. 

£ven  now,  although  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  literally  forced  the 
church  to  the  abandonment  of  their  cruelties  and  enormities,  yet 
we  see  still  in  operation  the  same  opposition  to  liberty.  Eveiy 
advance  that  England  has  made  in  liberty  she  has  made  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  Romanism,  until  Romdnism  was  thrown  into  the  minority ;' 
since  which,  papists  in  England  and  Ireland  have  been  great  stick* 
lers  for  toleration.  France  has  advanced  only  in  opposition  to  the 
same  influence  ;  and,  if  this  religion  had  been  able  to  maintain  its 
sway  over  the  nation,  it  would  have  remained  in  thraldom  until 
this  hour.  And  who  are  at  this  moment  the  greatest  opposers  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Who  are  the  Carl- 
ists  and  Miguelites  of  the  day  7  The  Roman  Catholic  priesU 
and  those  under  their  influence. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  boasted  toleration  of  Gregory  XVI.  ? 
His  definition  does  not  come  up  to  the  true  definition  of  toleration. 
It  is  not  enough  to  "  allow  others  to  worship  as  they  choose.'' 
True  toleration  gives  the  privilege  of  propagating  as  well  as  en- 
joying. But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  at  Rome  ?  From 
the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Vaudese  congregations  and  the 
Reformers  \n  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although 
there  were  numerous  little  churches  extending  through  Italy,  there 
was  no  Protestant  worship  allowed  in  Rome  until  the  peace  of 
1814.  Up  to  1T70,  or  near  that  time,  all  Protestants  who  died  in 
Rome  were  obliged  to  be  carried  outside  of  the  city  wall,  and  be 
buried  under  the  tAuro  torto,  opposite  to  the  ancient  entrance  of 
the  Borghese  villa,  among  the  malefactors  who  died  without 
penitence.    About  this  time  permission  was  obtained  to  bury  a 
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3F0img  German  nobleman^  on  accoonl  of  his  wealth,  in  the  open 
field  of  Testaceous,  near  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Sestus.    Very 
few  other  examples  were  known  mitii  the  time  of  the  French 
domination.    "When  the  Continent  was  open  for  the  English,-  after 
1814,  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  general  struggle,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  had  in  Eur<^,  gare  the  English  emigrants  a  daim 
for  some  degree,  at  least,  of  religious  toleration,  and  could  not, 
with  any  show  of  propriety,  be  denied  them.    They  assembled 
first  ift  a  ro<Hn  near  Trajan's  Forum ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
unfavourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Pius  VII.,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, perhaps,  in  consequence  of  a  hope  on  his  part  of  being  able 
gradually  to  return  to  the  old  exdusiye  policy,  especially  as  France 
aod  Spain  seemed  to  be  encouraging  such  a  hope,  the  worship' 
was  remored  without  the  Porta  del  Popolo^  where  it  still  re- 
mains.    In  1819,  also,  the  King  of  Prussia  set  ttp  worship,  €:on- 
nected  with  his  embassy  in  Rome,  which  is  still  continued,  and 
where  all  Protestants  who  understand  the  German  language  can 
attend  and  hear  the  gospel  faithfully  preached,  in  accordance  with 
the  Protestant  faith. 

la  the  mean  time  a  Protestant  burying-ground  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  fidd  above  alluded  to,  near  the  tomb  of  Cains  Sestus^ 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  and  walled  in.  A  Protestant  bospkal 
is  also  in  progress,  and  will  soon  be  completed,  cm  the  Tarpeian 
Rock  \  so  timt  the  spot  once  celebrated  for  popular  violence  or 
public  executions  will  be  transformed  into  a  house  of  refuge  and 
it  hospice  of  mercy  for  those  who  need  the  charities  of  their  fellow- 
Christians.  These  are  evidences  that  public  opinion  is  making 
advancemMit  on  the  intolerance  of  popery ;  but  the  very  reluctance 
and  obstinacy  with  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  show  what 
is  the  spirit  of  popery. 

Look  at  anctfher  fact : — The  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  the  English 
Protestant  minister  in  Rome,  has  published  a  volume  of«discour3es» 
preached  in  his  own  congregation,  which  the  Catholics  consider  an 
attack  upon  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  pope,  insomuch 
that  this  volume  has  been  put  upon  the  Index  Eajmrgatorius  by 
the  Roman  government ;  still  they  dare  not,  if  they  would,  expel 
Mr.  Burgess  from  the  country,  for  he  is  too  highly  respected.* 

•  ThiM  worthf  and  able  clergyman  has  now  left  Rome^  hating  accepted  oT  a  'ca&  tea 
piriih  m  Chakna,  EagtiwI 
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And  yet,  instead  of  makiDg  him  answer  for  his  heresy  at  the  tri* 

bunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  the  former  summary  process 

agmast  heretics,  they  have  to  resort  to  the  Protestant  method  of 

settling  the  controTersy,  viz.,  to  argument.    Two  pamphlets  have 

already  been  issued  against  Mr.  Burgess's  book.    One  step  more 

is  necessary,  however,  befcnre  the  improvement  in  the  spirit  and 

course  of  the  government  can  be  very  much  commended,  and  that 

is,  to  permit  Mr.  Burgess  and  any  other  Protestants  to  defend  their 

awn  views  through  the  medium  of  the  press.    Until  the  Catholic 

church  is  willing  to  risk  herself  in  the  open  field  of  controversy, 

she  voluntarily  concedes  her  own  weakness,  and  virtually  records, 

in  the  face  of  the  world,  her  own  consciousness  that  her  dogmas 

and  her  practices  cannot  bear  the  test  of  a  fair  investigation ;  a 

ccxicession  this  which  ought  of  itself  to  make  every  intelligent 

Catholic  suspicious  of  his  faith.    What  a  contemptiUe  position 

is  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  advisers  at  this  moment,  in 

teference  to  this  very  question !    Here  is  a  Protestant  clergyman 

who  is  tolerated,  and  whose  lectures  to  his  own  people,  when 

published,  are  prohibited ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  circulation, 

and  to  meet  them  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  church  take  up 

the  defence,  and  endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  the  weU-aimed 

arrow  at  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  argument;  but, 

in  doing  it,  they  are  careful  to  throw  around  them  the  shieki  of  the 

government,  so  that,  they  are  in  little  danger  of  a  return  fin, 

which,  if  tl^y  had  expected,  doubtless  they  never  would  have 

provoked,  or,  at  least,  they  would  have  guarded  against  it  by 

better  arguments  than  those  vnth  which  they  seem  to  have  man* 

aged  this  affair. 

The  subverters  of  liberty  are  always  afraid  of  the  press,  for  the 
reason  that,  when  the  press  is  free,  liberty  flourishes ;  but,  when  the 
press  is  shackled,  in  the  same  proportion  is  liberty  infringed. 
And  what  is  the  practice  of  the  Roman  court  with  respect  to  the 
press,  we  have  seen.  Indeed,  the  government  has  still  in  full  op* 
eration  the  Index  Eajmrgatorius,  which  is  a  list  of  such  books 
as  are  prohibited  and  of  such  as  are  allowed.  The  luggage  of 
travellers  is  liable  to  examination  to  see  whether  they  have  any 
of  these  prohibited  works.  So  strict  is  the  surveillance  and  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  that  not  even  a  sonnet  can  be  published 
for  a  special  occasion,  like  that  of  taking  the  veil  already  noeib 
24  Nk 
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tioned,  without  gettiiig  it  vised  hj  the  proper  officer^  with  a  cm 
permesso. 

The  goTemment  and  the  priesthood  are  so  fearful  lest  that  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  has  already  done  so  much  towards  resisting  the 
encroachmeDts  of  Romanism,  should  finally  wieat  from  them  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  that  they  make  this  a  part  of  their  pnhlk 
preaching.    During  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  a  popular  Jesuit  priest 
from  Lucca  visited  Rome,  and  preached  every  day.     On  one  oo 
casioa  he  took  this  for  his  text,  ^'  Whom  the  Son  makes  free  is 
free  indeed.**    His  object  was  to  show  the  difference  between  true 
and  frdse  liberty ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  drew  a  lively  pictore  of 
what  he  called  the  liberals  of  the  day;  whose  liberty,  he  said,  con- 
sisted in  a  claim  to  '^  think  what  they  pleased,"  ^*  say  what  tbey 
pleased,"  and  ^^  publish  what  they  pleased.'*    After  showing  the 
inconsistency  and  danger  of  such  a  claim,  without  making  soy 
distinction  between  legal  and  moral  right,  or  between  men's  polit* 
ical  and  religious  opinions,  and  by  adroitly  connecting  with  tlM 
liberty  individual  slander,  blasphemy,  and  treason,  he  swept  the 
whole  claim  away  by  a  popular  harangue,  and  then  burst  oat  into 
gratulations  of  '*  happy  Italy !  that  was  saved  by  the  paternal  care 
of  government  from  this  licentiousness."    This  shows  how  Roman- 
ism hangs  upon  despotism  as  her  only  hope. 

And  to  what  is  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  populace  to  be 
attributed  but  to  this  same  spirit  of  despotism?    If  the  mind  of 
the  populace  were  enlightened,  it  could  not  be  eothralied.    Hence 
ignorance  is  perpetuated.    How  easy  it  would  be  for  the  eceie* 
siastics  that  swarm  all  over  the  land,  Uke  the  locusts  of  Egypt*  to 
take  hold  of  the  rising  generation  and  elevate  them  at  once !    There 
are  enough,  who  are  now  worse  than  idle,  fed  upon  the  public  in- 
dustry, to  educate  the  entire  population.    Why  do  they  not  do  it  ? 
Because  this  would  be  the  death-warrant  to  their  own  usurped  au- 
thority over  the  public  mind.    View  this  system,  then,  as  yon 
may,  in  every  possible  aqpect — ^in  its  doctrines,  in  its  theory  of  gor- 
emment,  in  its  ecclesiastical  claims,  and  in  its  practical  operation' 
— and  you  find  everywhere,  and  at  all  timcs,that  the  spirit  of  Ro- 
manism is  incompatible  with  civil  and  religious  liberty.    That  it 
is  incompatible  with  free  inquiry  is  evident  not  only  from  vhat 
has  just  been  said  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  day,  but  ai^ 
from  the  present  intolerance  of  the  papal  government.    If  Catb^ 
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Uc8  deny  what  is  here  declared,  and,  I  thinks  proved  to  be  the 

tendency  of  this  religion,  let  them  at  least  unshackle  the  press,  let 

them  permit  Protestants  to  enter  the  slates  of  the    pope,  yea» 

Rome  iuelf,  with  the  Bible,  and  with  free  liberty  to  disseminate 

Protestant  docuines,  and  estabUsh  Protestant  churches  and  schools* 

Let  the  field  of  argument  be  thrown  open.    If  the  pope  likes  Ameri* 

can  toleration,  let  him  adopt  it.    We  permit  his  missionaries  to 

propagate  their  religion  among  us,  to  work  the  press  and  fill  the 

pulpit,  to  erect  ecclesiastical  edifices  and  establish  churches,  and 

until  we  in  turn  are  permitted  to  do  this  in  Rome,  what  confidence 

can  we  place  in  a  bustling  officiousness  in  the  cause  of  liberty  by 

Catholics  in  Ireland  or  America  ?    What  can  we  think  of  it  but 

that  it  is  a  species  of  Jesuitism,  designed  merely  as  a  feint  to 

blind  our  eyes,  until  strength  and  numbers  enable  them  to  adjust 

their  political  course  to  a  more  perfect  accordance  with  their  own 

system? 

Let  not  Catholics  in  this  country  say  this  is  persecution,  and 
try  to  shelter  themselres  under  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  It 
is  truthj  and  they  know  it  to  be,  and  every  thinking  mind  must 
believe  it  to  be  truth  until  Catholics  alter  their  course.  Nor  vnll 
even  this  avail  them  if  the  powers  that  be  wdt  until  public  opin* 
ion  forces  them  to  change.  Let  the  pope  now  issue  his  bull,  and 
let  it  come  sanctioned  by  his  cardinals,  declaring  that  he  has  full 
confidence  in  the  power  and  stability  of  his  religion,  built,  as  it  is, 
upon  *'  this  lock  ;^  that  he  challenges  the  world  to  meet  it  in  the 
field  of  argument ;  that  Protestants  may  preach  and  publish  their 
views  of  religious  truth  in  the  very  seat  of  the  Roman  See.  Let 
Rome  be  missionary  ground  for  Protestants,  as  the  United  States 
are  missionary  ground  for  Cathohcs.  When  he  does  this,  then 
may  Catholics  talk  about  liber^  in  this  country  with  some  plau- 
sibUity ;  but,  until  this  is  done,  and  done  voluntarily,  we  are  bound, 
by  all  past  experience  and  by  present  doctrines  and  practice,  to 
believe  the  spirit  of  popery  utterly  incompatible  with  dvil  and 
religious  liberty. 

THB  rBNDENCY  OP  POPBRY   IS  RATHER  TO  SNCOVRAOB  THAN  TO 
RESTRAIN    VICE. 

This  might  not  strike  the  superficial  observer,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  introduced  into  a  Catholic  country,  and  saw  all  the 
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amy  of  devotional  exercises  and  religious  asBociations,  together 
with  all  the  terrors  that  are  bung  out  as  motives  of  alarm  and  fear 
10  the  ignorant  populace.  If,  therefore,  at  this  time,  he  should 
be  informed  that  the  history  of  the  church  shows  her  to  have  been 
very  corrupt  in  the  great  whole,  both  in  her  laity  and  clergy,  and 
that  the  history  of  those  nations  which  have  been  the  most  fully 
under  the  influence  of  popery  shows  them  to  be  among  the  most 
notorious  for  moral  corruption,  this  would  lead  to  an  inquiiy 
for  the  reason ;  and  a  little  investigation  would  show  that  there 
are  various  causes  which  produce  this,  and  causes,  too,  that  exist 
in  the  very  constituent  principles  of  popery.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  see  that  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  is  binding  on  so  many 
priests  and  monastic  orders  of  both  sexes,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  licentiousness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrines  are  not  suited  to  eradicate 
sin.    The  doctrines  of  penance,  and  of  works  of  supererogation, 
and  of  clerical  absolution,  and  of  purgatory,  and  of  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  of  transubstantiation,  not  only  leave  the  passicms  of  the 
heart  unsubdued,  but  do,  in  fact,  substitute  something  else  for  per- 
sonal holiness.    Spread  such  doctrines  as  these  over  the  world,  and 
give  them  the  ascendency  in  every  heart,  aind  you  have  gained  notb- 
ing  towards  the  moral  renovation  of  man.    Let  a  man  believe  that 
a  priest  can  procure  absoluticm,  and  that  he  will  do  it  for  money 
or  for  penance,  and  will  he  give  himself  the  trouble  to  forsake  his 
sins  ?    Let  him  believe  Aat  he  can  be  prayed  out  of  purgatory 
if  he  goes  there,  and  will  he  be  very  anxious  about  his  course  of 
life  ?     Let  him  believe  that,  by  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  he  eats 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  whosoever  eats  it  shall  live  for  ever, 
and  will  he  not  trust  to  this  rather  than  to  personal  holiness? 
Nay,  Romanism  being  true,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one 
dying  within  the  pale  of  the  church  can  be  finally  lost.    He  may 
have  to  do  penance  in  purgatory  a  long  time,  but  he  will  sooner 
or  later  come  out.    And  when  he  sees  on  a  church  door  or  over 
*an  altar,  *^  Indulgences  given  here  daily"  (or  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  &;c.,  as  the  case  may  be)  "  for  the  living  and  the  dead— ^ 
vivis  et  defunctis  ;**  and  over  another  altar, "  Two  souls  arc  re]«(scd 
from  purgatory  every  time  mass  is  celebrated  here ;"  or  when  he 
learns  that,  "  by  climbing  the  holy  staircase  on  his  knees,  he  bsV 
reduce  the  period  of  bis  purgatorial  painft  two  hundred  years;'* 
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wiien  be  becomes  acquainted,  in  fine,  ivith  the  rariouB  waya  of 
escaping  from  the.  punishinent  of  sin  without  forsaking  sin,  he  will 
be  very  likely  to  sin  on»  trusting  to  his  membership  in  the  only 
tme  church  for  ultimate  and  final  deliverance,  and  to  some  of  these 
Taiious  devices  for  an  early  escape  from  the  flames  of  purgatory. 
Is  this  way  a  man  may  be  very  superstitious  and  religious,  and 
yet  very  wicked ;  he  may  feai  he  shall  hazard  his  salvation  by 
neglecting  his  Ave  Marioy  although,  he  rises  from  it  to  go  and 
commit  robbery  and  murder  without  compunction.  Our  vetturino 
would  swear  most  blasphemously,  and  the  next  moment  you  might 
see  him  raising  his  hat  to  a  madonna  rudely  painted  by  the  way- 
side. In  short,  while  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  |Mresent 
nee  of  Italians  are  sinners  above  all ;  nay,  while  I  believe  there 
is  as  little  danger  of  personal  violence  or  theft  in  Italy  as  in  most 
other  countries,  yet  I  think  licentiousness  prevails  and  dishonesty ; 
and  my  decided  convictions  are,  that  the  tendency,  on  the  whde, 
of  the  Catholic  religion  is  to  encourage  vice  rather  than  restrain 
it;  and,  while  I  give  due  credit  to  individual  character  for  morality 
and  piety  wherever  found,  stiil  I  believe  a  careful  examination  of 
the  morals  of  Christendom  will  show  that  Protestant  communities, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  have  the  ded^d  advantage  in 
point  of  moral  character. 

THB  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BtUOION  HAS  A  DIRSCT  TSNDSNCT  TO 
XMFOVB&ISH  A  NATION,  AND  IS  DIAXBTBICALLT  OPP08BD  TO 
THB  SOVNOBST  PRINCIPLES    OP  POLITICAL  BCONOMT. 

If  it  were  true  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic 
chorcb,  this  objection  would  be  of  little  weight,  for  ^  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  V 
Bat  we  are  examining  its  exclusive  claims,  and  in  this  examina- 
tion we  find  all  these  considerations  against  it.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
objection  to  any  system  of  religion  that  it  empoverishes  a  nation. 
There  is  more  connexion  between  pecuniary  thrift  and  moral 
character  than  most  are  aware  of,  and  a  more  close  alliance  be- 
tween  mere  worldly  prosperity  and  intellectual  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  character  than  any  who  have  not  examined  this  subject 
have  conceived  of.  I  speak  now  as  well  of  that  general  difiusion 
of  wealth,  and  of  that  kind  of  worldly  thrift  that  opens  the  way 
for  competency,  and  something  more  than  competency,  for  the 
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great  mass  of  the  people,  as  also  of  the  amassing  of  larger  fortunes 
by  the  more  enterprising  and  more  favoured.    Now  it  is  obvious, 
I  think,  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  prejudicial  to  this  increase  of 
wealth  in  any  form,  and  that,  so  far  as  wealth  is  accumulated  in 
Catholic  countries,  the  tendency  of  their  institutions  is  to  a  veiy 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  making  some  very  rich  and  othen 
beggarly  poor.    We  have  already  seen  that  this  system  encour- 
ages ignorance  in  the  multitude,  and  is  opposed  to  civil  libeity; 
and  this,  of  itself,  is  suflScient  to  show  its  influeiice  upon  the  ac- 
quisition and  diffusion  of  wealth ;  for  when  a  great  portion  of  the 
people  are  kept  in  ignorance  and  in  thraldom,  they  will,  of  course, 
be  wretchedly  poor.    This,  therefore,  is  one  argument  to  show 
the  tendency  of  popery ;  and  we  might  draw  another  from  the 
past  history  and  present  condition  of  Catholic  countries,  and  we 
should  find  the  same  truth  established.    France,  while  she  was 
under  the  exclusive  experiment  of  Catholic  ascendency,  felt  the 
force  of  this  truth.    It  must,  indeed,  be  granted,  that  her  couit  as 
well  as  her  religion  was  extravagant  and  prodigal,  but  both  causes 
united  to  press  her  down  beyond  endurance ;  and,  since  the  power 
and  influence  of  her  clergy  and  of  her  monastic  institutions  have 
been  shaken  off,  notwithsunding  her  numerous  and  expensive  wars, 
she  has  been  advancing  in  wealth,  while  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  Brazils,  and  Italy  herself,  all  of  which  have  remained  under 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  have  remained,  also,  compara- 
tively poor.    Go  to  Ireland,  and  there  you  will  see  Catholic  Ire- 
land most  miserably  degraded  and  poor,  even  to  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, and  Protestant  Ireland  comparatively  wealthy  and  comforta- 
ble.   Go  to  Switzerland,  where  all  have  equally  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberty  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  mark  the 
difference ;  a  difference  visible  upon  the  very  surface  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  and  towns.    But,  leaving  other 
countries,  let  us  confine  our  views  to  Italy.    Italy  is  full  of  beg- 
gars.   Italy  is  oppressed  with  poverty.     It  is  not  merely  because 
wealth  is  very  unequally  divided,  although  that  is  true  so  far  as 
wealth  exists,  but  the  real  truth  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
whole  community  is  poor,  high  and  low,  rulers  and  ruled.    With 
the  exception  of  some  public  edifices,  religious  and  others,  you 
are  struck  with  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  I  speak  more  espe- 
cially of  Southern  Italy.    Now  why  is  this  ?    It  might  be  said,  I 
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Ikjuxw,  that  it  is  owing  to  wan  and  public  robbery ;  that,  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  every  event,  poor  Italy  is  the  prize  con- 
tended for  and  the  country  that  is  plundered.     Grant  that  this 
lias  been  to  a  great  extent  true ;  still  it  is  no  more  applicable  to 
Italy  than  to  many  other  countries.     Besides,  it  has  now  been 
tiventy-two  years  that  she  has  enjoyed  freedom  from  public  plun* 
der  and  from  foreign  invasion.    How  ought  a  country  with  the  re- 
sources of  Italy  to  have  risen  up  from  her  poverty  in  this  period 
of  peace  and  security  ?    But  the  torpor  of  death  is  upon  her  still. 
ISay,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  wars  and  changes  of  the 
Sonapartean  period  were,  in  point  of  wealth,  after  all,  beneficial  to 
Italy*    Certain  it  is  that  during  that  period  the  national  debts  of 
JPJorence,  and  Rome,  aind  Naples  were  mostly  paid  off.*     Public 
iHTorks  that  had  long  been  neglected  were  recommenced  and  per- 
fected ;  roads  and  bridges  were  made,  cities  were  adorned,  anti- 
quities were  excavated  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries, 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  was  waked  up  in  every 
direction,  insomuch  that  the  old  King  of  Naples,  it  is  said,  hardly 
knew  his  kingdom  when  he  returned  to  it  after  the  pacification  of 
1814.    Grant,  if  it  is  required,  that  niuch  of  this  was  done  by  the 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  still  that  only  favours  my 
argument,  for  it  shows  that,  under  the  Catholic  influence,  a  vast 
amount  of  wealth  was  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  church  in 
various  forms  which  was  dead  capital,  and  it  was  by  breaking 
down  this  policy  of  the  Roman  church  that  not  only  were  all  the 
expenses  of  these  wars  refunded  and  foreign  rapacity  satiated, 
but  the  public  debts  were  discharged  and  the  aggregate  of  availa- 
ble wealth  increased.    The  plea  of  exhaustion  from  war  and  fof- 
eign  plunder,  therefore,  cannot  avail  to  account  for  the  present 
state  of  the  country. 

This  poverty  cannot  be  from  the  country's  being  overstocked 
with  inhabitants ;  for  Tuscany,  for  example,  has  but  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  to  a  square  mile,  while  France  has  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  England  about  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

It  cannot  be  for  the  want  of  resources,  for  the  soil  of  the  plains 
and  valleys  is  very  rich,  producing  two  crops  a  year ;  the  bills  are 

•  The  Roman  HatM  were  reHered  of  a  debt  of  aboat  one  Imodrad  and  thirtj-nx  mill- 
iont ;  terenty  milliona  of  thia,  however,  was  a  paper  currency,  which  had  greatly  depre- 
dated 01  value,  and  which  the  French  never  recognieed ;  and  it  most  also  be  acknowl- 
edged that  they  did  not  pay  the  fiiU  valae  of  the  balance. 
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fruitful  in  vines,  olives, ,  and  other  fruits ;  and  the  monntams 
abound  in  minerals.  There  is  also  abundant  water-power  for 
machinery,  and  the  entire  country  is  a  peninsula  surrounded  ^with 
navigable  waters,  and  indented  with  innumerable  bays  and  har- 
bours. 

Will  it  be  said  the  people  lack  enterprise  ?  This  is  grant- 
ed ;  but  what  has  destroyed  their  enterprise  ?  The  climate  ? 
But  when  and  where  was  there  a  more  enterprising  race  than  the 
ancient  Romans  who  inhabited  the  same  country  ?  The  spirit  of 
popery  has  broken  down  their  enterprise,  and  never  will  they  be 
restored  to  activity  and  enterprise  until  this  incubus  be  remored 
from  them.  It  takes  away  the  key  of  knowledge  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people ;  it  shrouds  their  minds  in  superstition,  and 
superinduces  an  intellectual  torpor. 

But,  above  all,  the  Catholic  religion  absorbs  the  great  whole  of 
the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  the  people  in  a  barren  consumption. 
"Kever  before,  I  believe,  was  there  so  costly  a  religion  as  this. 
Look  at  some  of  the  principal  items  :  First,  notice  the  expense  of 
the  churches ;  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  the 
churches  that  he  sees  in  Italy,  both  in  town  and  country ;  in  the 
vales  and  on  the  mountains;  where  there  are  inhabitants  and 
where  there  are  none ;  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  some  saint  will 
have  a  church  and  a.  shrine  at  a  distance  of  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  miles  from  the  habitations  of  men,  which  is  used,  perhaps, 
once  or  twice  a  year  on  some  f^te  day,  on  which  a  company  mzke 
a  pilgrimage  thither  to  celebrate  mass.    Every  little  town  and 
village  will  have  a  number.    Rome,  for  example,  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tliousand  inhabitants,  and  three  hundred  churches.    Many 
of  these  are  splendid  and  extravagantly  expensive.     St.  Peter's 
alone,  with  all  its  fixtures,  furniture,  paintings,  mosaics,  and  stat- 
uary, cost  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  although 
there  are  no  other  churches  to  be  compared  with  this,  yet  there 
are  a  number  of  churches  in  Rome  that  must  have  cost  several 
millions  each.    I  should  judge  it  a  moderate  calculation  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Rome 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.    And  what  does  all  this  expend- 
iture return  for  the  outlay?    Nothing;  for  the  most  part  woite 
than  nothing,  because  it  only  furnishes  occasion  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  army  of  sinecures.    It  is  true,  an  adequate  number  of 
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of  rawootUe  eipeose,  aad  a  conpetem  supply  of  lali* 
teacbcra,  ire  an  advantage  to  a  nation  eveii  in  a  peaudary 
point  of  view;  bat  kovr  trifling  the  necessaij  amount  compared 
with  this  ? 

Secosidly,  bok  at  die  unndier  of  ecclenastiGSr  moi^ai,  and  nuns 
of  ereiy  grade.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  pffopomion 
thm  the  priests,  monks,  and  suns  bear  to  the  whole  populatiim. 
I  WIS  told,  with  how  much  accuracy  I  cannot  say,  that  in  Fknrencei 
which  has  a  popoltrtion  of  about  eighty  tfao«sand,.difere  w^e  five 
thousand  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics.  Probably  this  Was  a 
high  estimate,  but  certainly  there  are  veiy  many.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  fifth  or  eighth  man  we  met  in  the  street  was  a  priest. 
I  tried  to  ascertain  from  the  priests  themselves  die  number  of 
their  profession  in  Rome.  They  were  either  ignorant  or  miwilU 
mg  to  tell.  Their  answer  was.  Motto  /  molto  !  There  are,  how- 
efec,accoiding  to  the  best  Hifcrmation  I  could  get,  from  one  diou- 
saad  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  priests  and  biskq>s,  and  about 
doidde  that  number  of  lAenks  and  nrnis.  These  monastic  estabi^ 
hshments  were  almost  wholly  suppressed  by  the  French^  but  havd 
been  restored  by  the  pope.  Not  so  many  of  the  provincial  mon- 
asteries, however,  have  been  restored  in  the  Roman  states ;  and 
in  die  Austrian  dominioiis  in  NorAern  Italy  mme  of  the  orders  09 
leligioas  honses  hare  been  restored.  In  ^  kingdom  of  Naples, 
before  the  revolutions  there  and  its  subsequent  subjugation  to  the 
French,  the  whole  number  of  ecdesiastics  was  about  one  hundred 
dioQsand,  which  was  supported  at  an  expense  of  about  nine  mill* 
ions  of  dollars  annually.  Some  of  the  reUj^ous  houses  of  this 
kingdom  have  been  restored,  and  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  a  good 
will  in  die  pope  that  all  have  not. 

By  this  multitude  of  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics  it  is  seen 
that  not  only  is  there  a  direct  tax  upon  the  country  for  their  sup* 
port,  but  there  is  also  subtracted  firom  the  industry  of  the  country 
the  amount  of  what  these  ecclesiastics  might  have  contributed  to 
it  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  some  industrious  calling.  This  is 
a  great  taj^  certainly,  upon  the  income  of  a  nation. 

Some  of  these  orders  live  upon  incomes  of  certain  estates  at- 
tached to  them ;  others,  and  a  very  considerable  portion,  are  of 
ihe  mendicant  orders.    They  possess  no  property,  and  live  upon 
charity.    We  had  hardly  got  settled  in  our  lodgings  in  Rome  be- 
26  Oo 
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fore  one  of  these  licenfled  beggars  called  on  us,  with  his  creden- 
tials, stating  that  their  monastery  supported  many  of  the  suffeiing 
poor,  Sec.  It  is  said  there  are  ten  convents  in  Rome  that  employ 
public  beggars  constantly. 

The  frequent  feasts  and  religious  days  in  this  countiy  are  a 
great  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  people ;  at  the  same  time  they 
cultivate  indolent  habits,  a^  thus  prove  a  douUe  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. To  this  we  might  add  the  processions  and  the  pilgrim- 
ages,  which  are  all  a  tax  of  a  similar  nature,  and  they  also  ea- 
courage  idleness. 

In  short,  the  toax  candles  that  are  burnt  in  Roman  Cathdic 
countriest  most  of  them  in  broad  daylight,  would  of  themselves 
make  a  handsome  revenue.  I  have  seen  large  proeesuons  mo* 
ving  through  the  streets  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  their  large  wax 
candles  flaring  away  in  the  wind ;  and  so  valuable  was  the  drip- 
ping wax  to  the  poor,  that  the  boys,  one  at  each  candle,  running 
by  the  side,  caught  it  in  a  piece  of  paper  as  it  fell.  I  have  seen 
five  or  six  hundred  of  these  burning  at  a  time  in  one  church. 
Eighty  are  kept  constantly  burning  before  the  shrine  of  Su  Peter 
in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral. 

When  all  these  enormous  expenses  are  taken  into  the  account, 
can  any  one  wt>nder  at  the  poverty  of  the  people,  or  doubt  that 
this  system  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  soundest  principles  of 
political  economy  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  that  have  occurred  to  me  as 
operating  decidedly  and  fatally  against  the  character  and  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And,  however  litde  they  may 
avail  with  such  as  are  Catholics,  they  ought  to  have  their  weight 
with  Protestants,  as  well  to  guard  their  own  minds  against  the 
plausible  insinuations  of  the  system,  as  also  to  keep  up  the  influ* 
ence  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  Let  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  full  liberty  to  exercise  and  propagate  their  re- 
ligion ;  but  let  Protestants  ever  bear  in  mind  what  have  been  and 
what  are  now  the  essential  features  of  a  church  that  must  always 
maintain  the  same  character  in  all  its  parts,  or  cease  to  be  what 
she  claims  to  be^— t&e  infallible  and  only  Church  of  Christ. 

W.  FisK. 

Rome,  March,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I  have  much  to  say  of  Rome  if  I  mention  but  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
teresttiig  objects  foond  here.  I  am  aware,  howe?er,  that  the  limits 
prescribed  to  myself  in  this  journal  will  not  permit  a  very  minute 
description  of  even  the  most  prominent  of  these  objects.  But  I 
must  make  a  selection,  and  briefly  notice  a  few. 

The  first  thing  that  the  stranger  thinks  of,  in  starting  out  from 
his  lodgings  when  once  he  gets  settled  in  Rome,  is  its  antiquities. 
At  least  such  were  my  feelings,  and  I  could  not  be  satisfied  until 
I  was  taken  in  medias  res,  I  desired  to  commence  my  observft* 
tioDS  just  as  the  great  Roman  poet  began  his  £neid — in  the  very 
centre  of  aJSairs.  I  designed,  indeed,  ultimately  to  follow  out  each 
episode,  and  learn  all  the  circumstances,  direct  and  collateral; 
but  who  could  endure  to  begin  with  these  ?  Take  me  to  the  Fo- 
rum ;  to  the  focal  point  of  interest ;  not  only  because  it  was  the 
theatre  of  most  of  the  great  public  events  of  ancient  Rome,  but 
also  because  here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  remain  in  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  monuments  of  the  ancient  city.  Take  me  to 
the  Capitol ;  to  the  Via  Sacra  ;  to  Nero's  GoMen  House ;  to  the 
Tarpeian  Rock ;  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus«  Take  me  to  some 
pinnacle  where  I  can  see  the  ^' seven  hills'*  of  Uie  ancient  city, 
and  whatever  of  ancient  objects  which,  though,  now  in  ruins,  still 
cluster  around  their  classic  brows,  or  have  been  excavated  firom 
the  intervening  valleys.  It  was  done ;  and  the  first  week  we  spent 
in  Rome,  which,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  before  our  visit  to 
Naples,  we  took  a  general  view  of  most  that  was  to  be  seen  of 
these  ancient  rains.  The  first  day — the  Jirst  mornings  we  were 
at  the  Capitol  and  in  the  Forum. .  Full  many  a  time  afterward 
we  revisited  this  spot,  and  hung  around  these  relics  of  an  ancient 
world,  but  the  charm  never  wore  off.  Indeed,  the  more  we  vis- 
ited and  gazed,  the  more  I  found  my  feelings  clustering  around 
these  ruins ;  just  as  you  often  see  the  modem  ivy  insert  its  fibrous 
root  into  the  walls  of  the  ancient  tower,  or  cover  with  its  fresh  and 
recent  foliage  the  crumbling  capital  of  an  ancient  column.* 

•  M  In  cootemplating  antiqnities  U10  mind  itself  becomM  antiqae.**— law. 
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T&e  ancient  Roman  Forum  waa  a  apace  of  Tery  considerabk 
extent,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills ;  or,  more  prop- 
erly, extending  from  the  foot  of  the  former  on  the  east,  along  the 
base  of  the  latter  on  the  north.    This  was  surrounded  with  tem- 
ples, basilicas,  and  various  public  edifices  and  monom^its.   At 
the  west  was  the  Capitol,  the  foundations  of  which  still  remain, 
and  on  which  the  modem  edifice  called  the  Capitol  is  built. 
Near  to  this  are  die  remains  of  a  temple  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Fortune.    There  are  still  standing  eight  columns,  six 
in  front  and  one  each  side,  of  granite,  and  of  the  Ionic  order,  hal- 
ing an  entablature  and  a  pediment.    Near  this  are  three  columns 
of  the  portico  of  a  temple,  built  by  Augustus  to  the  hoDour  of 
Jupiter  Tonansy  or  Jove  the  Thunderer,  in  coounemoratioo  of 
and  gratitude  for  his  escape  from  lightning.    A  part  of  the  entab- 
lature and  frieze  also  remains.    The  order  is  Corinthian,  and  the 
workmanship  and  proportions  very  fine;  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed to  be  built  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  the  Augustan  age.    Near 
this  also  was  the  Temple  of  Concord,  the  base  of  which  has  been 
excavated.    Farther  down  is  the  triumphal  arc  of  Septimus  Sev- 
erus,  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  to  c(Hnmemo- 
rate  his  victory  over  the  Parthians.    It  stands  directly  o?er  the 
Via  Sacra.    These  triumphal  arcs  or  arches  are  all  built  in  a 
fine  style  of  architecture,  and  generally  have  embossed  upon  them 
symbolical  representations  of  the  battles  fought  and  victories  won 
by  the  heroes  they  are  designed  to  honour,  together  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions.    The  top,  for  the  most  part — such,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  the  case  with  this  of  Severus — was  surmounted  with 
a  triumphal  car  and  horses,  and  sometimes  other  figures.    They 
spanned  the  road  or  street  in  architectural  grandeur  and  beauty, 
and  through  them  the  processions  moved  in  triumph.    Passing 
east  from  this  arch  you  come  to  that  erected  in  honour  of  Titus 
after  the  taking  of  Jferusalem.    The  basH  relievi  on  one  side  of 
this  arch  represent  the  spoils  of  the  temple,  viz.,  incense  vessels, 
the  golden  candlesticks,  the  table  of  show-bread,  and  the  jubilee 
rumpets.    As  it  is  natural  to  suppote  that  these  are  an  exact  rep- 
resentation of  the  original,  we  have  in  this  manner  handed  doWB 
to  us,  through  the  pride  of  a  Roman  hero,  the  models  of  these  an- 
cient vessels,  planned  by  the  Divine  Architect  himself.    Thi< 
arch  has  been  so  much  restored  and  repaired  that  most  d  ^ 


atructure  is  modem,  the  interior  part  of  the  arch  being  the  chief 
that  appears  of  the  ancient  stracture.  Stffl  farther  east,  and  bear- 
ing to  the  south,  you  come  to  the  noblest  monument  of  the  kind 
now  remaining  in  Rcmie — the  arch  of  Constantine.  This  has  two 
side  arches  and  a  grand  centrd  arch ;  the  whole  in  a  fine  state  of 
presdration. 

But,  in  €rih>wing  out  the  triumphal  monuments,  we  have  left 

die  Tonim,  and  must  go  back  to  notice  a  few  other  objects  a  little 

more  paiticnlarly.    The  Via  iSocra,  or  Sacred  Way^  which  we 

traTersed  to  Tisit  these  aiches,  was  so  called  because  here  sacri* 

fices  were  offered  at  the  lime  peace  was  confirmed  between  those 

ancient  chieftains  Romulus  and  Tatius.    Its  pavements  are  still 

firm ;  and  well  they  may  be,  for,  like  another  Pompeii,  they  have 

bat  recently  been  ezcaTated  from  the  oblrrioua  tomb  of  centuries. 

It  has  ncTer  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  that  there  has  been 

such  an  accumulation  of  earth  in  the  Forum  as  to  bury  the  streets 

and  the  temples  to  the  depth  of  twenty  and  diiity  feet    On  this 

point  history  is  silent,  and  conjecture  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

Nor  is  this  accumulation  in  this  spot  only,  but  all  oyer  the  ancient 

city,  especially  the  lower  parts,  while  the  hiUs  seem  lessened ;  so 

that,  by  the  lowering  of  the  hills  and  filling  up  the  vales,  the  seven 

bills  have  lost  much  of  their  prominency  and  distinctness. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  excavated  from  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
and,  at  present,  the  work  goes  on  slowly.  While  Rome  was  an 
imperial  city  of  the  French  empire,  most  was  done  that  has  ever 
been  done,  and,  unless  times  aher,  that  ever  will  be  done,  by  way 
of  exhuming  these  buried  relics  of  ancient  art.  There  were  quitjd 
a  number  of  state  prisoners,  with  their  wheelbarrows  and  spades^ 
in  the  Forum ;  most  of  them,  however,  basking  or  sleeping  in  the 
sun.  From  their  appearance  and  idleness,  I  should  judge  that 
the  state  criminals  of  Rome  were  better  provided  for,  and  with 
less  labour,  than  most  of  his  holiness's  labouring  poor. 

A  modem  street  runs  at  oblique  angles  across  the  Via  Sacra^ 
and  a  little  east  of  the  arch  of  Septimus,  from  which  you  have  to 
\wAi  down  some  twenty  feet  upon  the  pavement  of  this  ancient 
street  and  the  ruins  around  it.  On  the  aide  opposite,  that  is,  east 
of  the  modem  street,  is  a  beautiful  column  still  standing,  with  a 
square  base,  ascended  on  every  sidQ  by  steps,  called  Phocas's 
Column,  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  of  that  name ;  feffther 
25 
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6Mt,  and  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  stand  three  other  fluted  Cans 
thian  cduiniia^  aurtnovnted  by  a  broken  eotablktiire.  Theie  an 
ooDJectured  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jvpifar  StatoTt 
or  Jiqxiter  who  maketh  to  stand  or  stop,  so  called  becasK,  vben 
his  soldiers  were  fleeing  from  the  Sabines,  Romulus,  by  paying 
to  Jupiter,  was  enabled  to  arrest  their  flight  at  this  spot,  uiitam 
the  battle  against  their  pursuers  with  such  success  as  to  gua  die 
victory  ;  in  devout  gratitude  for  which  this  temple  was  erected. 
We  cannot  so  much  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  anci^t  pa- 
gan Romans,  who  bmlt  temples  to  the  gods  who  had  tajooRd 
them,  when  the  modem  Christian  Romans  pay  their  religioos  ob- 
ligations in  the  same  way.  How  hard  for  man  to  learn,  that  the 
only  way  of  discharging  lus  debt  of  gratitude  fo  God,  his  oealor 
and  preserver,  is  to  consecrate  to  him  his  ieati  and  his  life. 

Near  the  last-mentioned  spot,  and  some  suppose  thai  liese 
columns  are  a  part  of  the  architectural  adomings  of  the  place  ii- 
self,  was  the  Cotnitium^  where  the  public  curiae  were  held.  Here 
formerly  grew  the  fig-tree  called  RunUnaliSf  under  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the 
she-wolf.  Not  four  firom  this  were  the  Curia  Hostilia,  wheie  the 
senate  used  to  assemble,  so  called  because  erected  by  Tal]uB  Hos- 
tilius.  On  these  ruins  now  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore;* 
for  it  is  the  practice  in  Rome,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Italy,  to 
build  chmrches  on  the  sites  of  anci^it  temples  and  other  edifices. 
Where  any  part  of  the  ancient  edifice  stands,  it  is  incoiponUed 
into  the  modem  structure ;  <»r,  if  the  ancient  building  is  entire,  it 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  church ;  such,  for  example,  is  the  Pan- 
theon, hereafter  noticed. 

In  this  part  of  the  Forum  was  the  Rostra,  where  the  public  or- 
ators harangued  the  people.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Fonun  was 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  his  wife  Faustina,  than  which  latter 
there  has  scarcely  lived  a  more  scandalous  and  worthless  woman; 
and  yet  to  her,  conjointly  with  her  husband,  the  Roman  senate 
erected  a  temple,  some  parts  of  which,  the  colunms  of  the  portico 
and  an  ancient  frieze,  remain,  and  are  incorporated  with  the 
Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  en  Miranda.    Then  come  the  Tempte  of 

*  Some  think  this  church,  which  ia  itself  an  ancient  edifice,  is  on  the  aite  of  the  lO- 
cient  Temple  of  Romilhifl.    There  ia  a  difficalty  in  fixing  the  predee  locality  UMOf^^ 
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,  the  Tampbof  Peaoey  and  here  the  staler  is  espediily 
attzBCted  by  liuai  9x\Bamrt  mins  of  the  BMilioa  of  ConsttntiaMi 
stid  to  have  bcw  thcoe  hundred  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred 
in  breadth.  Three  iimneniie  aichea  remain  mfanoat  entiie,  a»l 
one  of  the  columna  may  be  aeen  at  the  Church  of  Maria  Ifaggi* 
ore,  aizteen  feet  in  dtctunfinrence  and  forty-eight  feet  high,  cub 
entixe  fluted  ihaft  of  white  marble. 

But  we  muat  adrance  again  to  the  east,  and,  keepingto  the  left 
ef  the  road  tkat  leads  you  to  the  arch  of  Constantine,  leanag  on 
either  hand  the  ruinous  indications  at  every  step  of  the  splendid 
edifices  which  once  crowded  this  region  of  the  city,  you  come 
soon  to  the  gigantic  Colosseum,  the  most  magnificent  ruin,  I  doubt 
not,  in  the  world.    Ruin  I  call  it,  and  yet,  if  the  hand  of  man  had 
not  been  emfdoyed  in  its  demolition,  it  would  have  remained 
almost  entire  until  now.    The  materials  of  whidi  it  is  composed 
are  principally  the  travertina  marble,  already  described  in  the  ac« 
count  of  the  temples  at  Psstum.    It  is  here  aometimils  called 
Lapts  THburtinuSy  because  the  stone  is  formed  and  found  m  great 
abundance  at  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur.    In  addition  to  the  imper- 
ishable lutture  of  the  material,  the  blocks  are  so  immensely  large 
that  they  bid  defiance  to  the  assaults  of  centuries ;  ao  large,  in 
&ct,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  how,  in  the  then  eristing  state 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  they  could  have  been  raised  to  their  places 
ia  the  elevated  parts  of  the  building.    In  addition  to  the^aracter 
and  size  of  the  material,  the  form  of  the  edifice,  an  oralt  was  the 
best  to  endure.    It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  all  who  eiamine  an* 
cieot  edifices,  how  much  more  general  and  entire  are  preseired 
structures  of  a  circular  form  and  finished  with  arches,  than  diose 
of  a  rectangular  form.    The  reason,  however,  is  most  obvious ; 
the  fiNrmer  are  constructed  on  those  princt{de8  by  which  every 
part  strengthens  a  part  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible. 
Hence,  in  a  great  many  of  the  structureswhereoneportionwasin 
one  form  and  the  other  portion  in  another,  we  find  the  circular 
and  arched  parts  remaining,  while  the  others  are  gone.    Much 
more  remains  when  all  is  circular.    Then,  whether  the  edifice 
have  to  endure  the  assaults  of  war,  the  shocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  strokes  of  lightning,  or  the  more  gradual  corrosions  of  time, 
it  is  best  prepared  to  resist    The  Colosseum  has  endured  all 
these»  and  would  have  withstood  all  these,  but  that,  by  the  vio 
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lence  of  a  siege  and  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  some  of  thesuxnes 
were  loosened,  and  then  it  became  the  yaat  quaiiy  from  which 
popes,  cardinals,  and  princes  obtained  their  materials  fur  their 
palaces  and  churches,  so  that  a  good  share  of  modern  Rome  was 
erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  wonder  of  the  world.  This  work 
went  on  for  centuries,  so  that  on  one  side  this  amphuheatre  is 
greatly  diminished  and  deformed.  At  length  the  place  was  con* 
secreted  for  religious  worship,  and,  what  good  taste  could  not 
protect,  superstition  has  effectually  defended,  so  true  is  it  that  in 
many  of  their  tendencies 

**  E'ra  omtuHai^  Urn  to  viitiM^iida." 

If,  in  the  providence  of  God,  some  follies  and  evils  did  not  coun* 
teract  others,  this  world  would  long  since  have  been  a  howling 
wilderness.  Now  the  interior  is  filled  with  shrines  and  altan, 
crosses  and  images,  presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  aB  be 
sees  the  devotees  bowing,  and  praying,  and  crossing  themselves  in 
this  once  bloody  arena,  a  pleasant  reflection  on  the  contrast  between 
the  present  and  former  use  of  this  theatre. 

On  the  parts  where  the  most  injury  has  been  sustained,  repaiis 
have  been  made,  and  buttresses  built  to  stay  the  progress  of  dis- 
solution and  dilapidation. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  for  some  of  my  readers  to  state  that 
this  stupendous  work  was  reared  under  the  direction  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  and  opened  by  the  latter  in  the  year  eighty  of  the 
Christian  era.  At  its  consecration  (desecration)  gladiatorial  sports 
were  celebrated  for  one  hundred  days,  during  which  time  it  is 
said  five  thousand  wild  beasts  and  many  thousands  of  gladiators 
were  sacrificed.  So  eager  were  the  ancient  Romans  for  these 
cruel  sports,  that  this  amphitheatre,  capable  as  it  was  of  contain- 
ing in  the  seats  and  galleries  above  one  hundred  thousand, 
could  by  no  means  furnish  room  for  all  who  crowded  to  the 
bloody  scene.  The  seats  began  to  be  filled  at  midnight  in  oider 
to  be  in  time  to  see  the  morning  games.  Twice  a  day  the  sen- 
ators and  principal  citizens  came  to  the  spectacle.  A  virgin  gave 
the  signal  to  commence,  and,  when  a  gladiator  was  wounded, 
it  depended  upon  this  class  of  the  auditory  to  decide  whether  he 
should  be  spared  or  despatched ;  sometimes  they  gave  the  signal  to 
spare,  and  sometimes  to  complete  the  work  of  death.  If  the  vio 
ttm  died  gracefully,  he  had  ihe  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  whole 
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ampliitlwMre  ring  wgum  wHk  ipplanse  I  Wluit  a  comfort !  what 
atnumph!  most  this  be  to  the  dying  tlsre!  Ajxi,  after  the  butch- 
eTy  was  over,  wUle  the  arena  waa  saKxking  in  blood,  the  refined 
and  poliBhed  ladies  of  Rome  went  down  into  it  and  partook  of  a 
feast!  And,  finally/ the  waler  from  two  .aqueducts  was  poured 
into  the  theatre,  to  wash  oat  the  blood  and  cleanse  it  for  another 
exhibition.  Such  was  the  character  of  pohsfaed  Rome!  Such  the 
morality  of  the  most  imprared  and  cultivated  city  of  its  day  i  Such 
is  human  nature  at  its  best  estate,  unaided  by  the  light  and  grace 
of  the  gospel. 

This  amphitheatre  is  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
Paris  feet  in  circumference,  and  one  hundred  and  £fty-sev^i  in 
height;  the  arena  is. two  hundred  and  ei^ty-five  Paris  feet  in 
length,  by  one  hundred  and  eigfa^«two  in  breaddi.  This  part  was 
surroanded  by  a  wall  to  protect  the  spectators  against  the  wild 
beasts.  Here  first  sat  the  emperor,  and  other  ofBcers  of  gorem- 
meat  and  Roman  nobles,  and  then  the  seats,  range  above  range, 
fidling  back  in  wider  and  sublimer  circles,  were  divided  to  the 
citisens  accwding  to  their  respective  ranks.  To  each  section 
there  were  separate  entrances,  opening  by  exterior  arches,  all  of 
which  were  numbered,  to  direct  each  one  to  his  appropriate  {dace, 
and  approached  by  flints  of  stain  in  due  order.  There  were,  in 
all,  seventy-six  entrances  for  &e  people,  besides  two  for  the  em^ 
peror  and  two  for  the  gladiators.  Quite  round  each  story,  within 
the  outer  wall,  was  a  wide  covered  corridor  leading  to  the  dilSerent 
staircases.  These  were  rightly  called  Vomtorii^  for  thence  were 
poured  out  the  hundred  thousand  spectators  when  the  exhibition 
was  ended.  But  I  feel  little  inclined  to  pursue  this  description 
further,  as  I  am  conscious  of  being  unable  «to  give  any  adequate 
conception  of  it  While  in  Rome  I  visited  it  by  day  and  by  ni|^t; 
I  saw  it  by  the  hght  of  the  sun  and  by  the  Ught  of  the  moon,  and 
it  was,  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  magnificent,  wondrous, 
awe-exciting  m<Hiument  of  human  art. .  Near  it  stood  that  cdos* 
sal  bronze  statue  of  Nero,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  edifice-^CoIosfeiMk 

Now  cross  again  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  noticing,  as  you  pass  out, 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fountain  called  Meta  Sudens ;  MeiOy  be- 
cause it  was  shaped  like  the  meta  or  bound  of  a  circus,  and  SU' 
dens,  sweatings  because  it  had  a  jet-dfeau  of  water  at  die  top 

P* 
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Entering  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  through  the  gates  into  the  pleasure 
gardeiis  surrounding  the  residence  of  an  English  gentleman,  yon 
find  yourself  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Cesan,  the 
ruins  of  which  skirt  the  hill,  and  are  found,  indeed,  under  the  mod- 
em gardens.*    Here  are  subterranean  arches  and  apartments  in 
successiye  stories.    These  ruins  are  too  multiform  and  inegular 
to  be  described,  but  they  are  well  calculated  to  excite  mingled  and 
▼iyid  emotions  in  contrasting  the,  present  remains,  connected  as 
they  are  with  modem  improyements,  with  the  grand  edifices  that 
made  up  this  splendid  palace  of  the  Caesars.    This  mount  once 
contained  all  the  Romans ;  afterward  it  held  but  one  tyrant  and 
his  household ;  so  tme  is  it  that  refined  tyranny  as  well  as  savage 
independence  both  produce  desolation.    Here  were  numerous 
temples  to  the  gods  ;  among  others,  more  common,  was  one  dedi- 
cated to  Moardightt  one  to  that  monster  of  sensuality  Elagabalus, 
one  to  the  goddess  ViH-placoy  or  the  man^pacifier,  where  domestic 
broils  were  settled,  and  quarrelling  husbands  and  wives  became 
reconciled.    Would  not  such  a  temple  be  important  in  every 
country  ?    Here,  too,  in  this  splendid  palace,  were  baths,  to  sap- 
ply  which,  as  well  as  to  furnish  water  for  the  other  purposes  of 
the  palace,  the  Claudian  aqueduct  was  constracted,  some  arches 
of  which  still  remain.    It  was  brought  oyer  the   Ccelian  Hill, 
which  is  situated  directly  to  the  east  of  the  Palatine,  between 
which  and  the  latter  is  a  modem  street  passing  under  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Constantino,  and  this)  too,  was  the  course  of  the 
ancient  triumphal  way.    They  still  show  a  bath  in  which  it  is  said 
the  philosopher  Seneca  opened  his  yeins  and  died  at  the  command 
of  Nero ;  for  these  ancient  tyrants,  when  they  wished  to  get  rid  of 
a  man  in  a  respectable  way,  and  with  as  little  ofience  as  possible, 
used  to  inform  the  deyoted  person  officially  that  it  was  their  wish 
he  should  die,  and  then  gaye  him  the  priyilege  of  getting  out  of  the 
world  the  best  way  he  could.    The  mote  common  way  was  to 
<^n  a  yein  in  a  warm  bath.    Poor  Seneca's  bath  of  death  is  now 
oyergrown  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  flowers  bloom,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bath  itself.    The  golden 
house  of  Nero  extended  quite  across  fix>m  this  to  the  Coelian  Hill) 

*  These  gaideiw  are  in  the  centre,  but  they  corer  only  a  anall  portion  of  tlie  bilL 
The  mins  extend  to  the  eaat  and  west,  bat  the  moot  hitoraetinff  aie  in  tba  eatun  ^ 
tcenitj  of  thamoant. 
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andy  it  is  said,  fironi  one  extremity  of  the  hiU  to  the  other.  AO 
tlieee  splendid  edifices  are  no  more,  but  one  extended  pile  of  rains 
instead.  The  teirace,  however,  of  the  Casa  di  AugustOy  and 
other  a|>aitmenta  of  this  palace,  are  tolerably  preserved.  This  is 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mount.  From  this  place  yon 
have  a  splendid  view  in  almost  every  direction.  To  the  south, 
between  this  and  the  Aventine  Mount,  which  is  the  most  southern 
of  the  seven  hills,  and  hes  just  beyond  the  valley  at  your  feet,  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Maximus,  or  the  great  circus,  cele« 
brated  as  a  place  of  magnificent  games  firom  a  remote  antiquity. ' 
Romulus  instituted  these  gauMS,  and  it  was  during  their  oelebra* 
tion  that  the  Sabine  women  were  seized  by  the  Romans.  This 
circus,  it  is  said^  would  contain  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
spectators.  To  the  south  of  this  circus  are  seen  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  CaracalUu 

Ytobcl  the  west  end  of  the  Palatine  you  might  once  have  crossed 
over  the  Forum  to  the  south  part  of  the  Capitolbe  Hill  by  Caligu* 
la's  bridge  ;  but,  as  that  exists  no  longer,  I  will  just  translate  you, 
by  the  magic  power  of  a  journalist,  who  is  always  able,  or  should 
be,  to  make  his  readers  pass  rapidly  and  safely  by  an  air  line,  if 
need  be,  over  every  obstruction,  to  the  south  part  of  the  Capit(dine» 
and  place  you  on  the  top  of  the  Torpeian  Rock,  where  many  have 
perished  either  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  by  popular  vio^ 
lence.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  it  so  low,  but  you  must  re« 
member  that  time  has  scraped  the  brow  and  fiUed  up  the  vale. 
One  part  of  it  is  still  high  enough,  however,  for  a  place  of  execu- 
tion, if  that  method  were  still  practised.  Passing  now  down  the 
declivity  to  the  north,  through  a  dirty,  crowded  street,  beset  with 
beggars,  you  find  yourself  in  the  region  called  Vdabrum.  What 
gave  rise  to  this  name  is  not  agreed  upon,  but  it  was  evidently 
an  important  part  of  the  ancient  city,  for  here  are  still  standing 
some  fine  monuments  and  temples ;  among  the  former  is  an  archy 
erected  by  the  bankers  and  tradesmen  of  Forum  Boarium,  which 
was  also  situated  here,  to  Septimius  Severus,  and,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other,  it  is  called  Area  di  Septimio  in  Velabro ;  here 
Lb  also  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifnms^  composed  of  large  blocks 
of  white  marble.  It  has,  as  its  name  implies,  four  fronts,  with  an 
arch  in  each,  and  an  area  in  the  centre  which  might  have  been  a 
market.    Of  temples,  here  is  a  beautiful  one  of  Vesta,  in  a  good 
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slale  of  preienrailioOy  haraig^  hovreveiv  a  modem  rodf ;  and  hea, 
•bo^  is  a  temple  comeited  into  a.  modern  ehmcb^  eotUainaig  tome 
beauti&l  architectmal  remains,  buik  bjr  SenpiDS  Tidlius  in  grab* 
tude  for  his  elcTalion  from  the  conditioii  of  a  share  to  tkat  of  a  tor* 
ereign,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Fortima  VirilU.  But  a  gnat 
object  of  interest  here  is  the 'lemaiiiB  of  the  Cloaca  MoBtinuij  or 
the  great  sewer  of  Rome,  whick  o«aae  dow»  from  the  SimaD 
Fonim,  condacting  off  throvgh  this,  immense  artery  aH  the  filth 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  emptying  it  but  a  little  diatimae  firem  this 
into  the  Tiber.  The  masonry  by  -which  thia  sewer  is  eoBstxuc^  is 
gigantic,  and  must  endure  while  the  world  standetb.  Many  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  are  chekedup,  and  are  supposed 
now,  by  breeding  miasma,  to  prodnce  pestileBce.  Now,  bdog 
the  north,  we  may  take  a  sweep  round  the  west  side  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  and  pass  in  the  way  some  splendid  Buina^  of  which  the 
theiAre  of  MarcelhiB  is  the  most  magnificent;  and  war  again  ascend 
the  mount  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  modeni  Capitd,  which 
is  the  opposite  mde  of  die  Foruni.  Tlua  flight  of  stqfNi  was  plaimed 
by  Michael  Angdo  under  Pope  Paul  III.  On  the  tops  are  two 
antique  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and  PoUtix,  with  their  hones, 
together  with  a  number  of  beautiful  ancient  trophies,  and  two  an- 
cient  milestones,  one  of  which,  marked  I,  was  the  first  stoae  on 
the  ancient  Appian  Way ;  and  in  the  square  above  is  a  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  bronze  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  only  ancient  bronse  equestrian  statue  now  known  to  be  in 
existence.  Passing  by  this  and  to  the  south  of  the  Capitol,  yott 
may  call -at  the  left  at  a  little  church  called  the  Church  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, under  which  is  the  ancient  stste  prison  of  Rome,  csHed  the 
Mamertine  Prison.  This  prison  is  of  an  early  date,  and  consists 
of  two  stories ;  the  lower,  supposed  to  haTe  b^  built  by  Servius 
Tullius,  is  the  one  in  which  Jugurtha  was  starred  to  <hsath,  and 
where  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  imprisoned.  As  we  went  down 
the  staircase  to  these  prisons,  our  attention  was  called  to  an  indent- 
ation in  one  of  the  massy  stones  that  compose  the  walls,  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  head,  and  one  or  two  inches  deep,  screened  by  an 
iron  grating.  This  was  produced  by  St.  Peter's  head.  When  he 
was  going  into  the  prison,  the  jailer  knocked  his  head  against  the 
wall,  and  the  concussion  nude  this  impression  in  the  solid  TOf»* 
SvlA  is  the  fable.    We  descended  into  the  lower  prison,  and  theie 
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die/  <howed  us  the  stone  pillar  to  which  the  apostles  were  bound. 
Here  they  preached  .the  gospel  to  the  two  jailers  and  forty-seven 
of  (heir  Cellow-prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  conyerted.  It  was  then 
desirable  to  baptize  them,  but  what  should  they  do  for  water  ?  A 
Hiiracle  supplied  this;  water  gushed  up  fix>m  the  bottom  of  the 
prison !  and  there  the  spring  is  unto  this  day,  quite  a  fountain 
of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  prison.  These  conyerts  were  then 
all  baptized,  and  subsequently  suffered  martyrdom*  How  the 
apostles,  who  were  chained,  could  baptize  them,  we  did  not  in- 
quire, for  these  custodes  do  not  like  to  have  their  stories  ques* 
uoaed.  lliis  one  affirmed  most  grarely  that  all  these  things  were 
true. 

This  lower  prison  is  called  TuUianumj  after  TuUius,  who  built  it, 
and  is  about  six  feet  high  and  eighteen  square.  It  is  built  of  heary 
blocks  of  stone,  arched  over  without  cement,  and  bids  defiance  to 
the  assaults  of  time.  A  mall  hole  at  the  top,  big  enough  t6  let 
down  a  man,  is  supposed  to  hsTO  been  the  ooly  opening ;  through 
this  aperture  the  prisoners  were  let  down,  and  here  also  they  re* 
ceiTed  their  food. 

The  position  of  four  of  the  seren  hills  of  ancient  Rome  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Three  of 
them,  the  Capitolinp,  Palatine,  and  Ccelian,  forming  an  arc  of  a  cir* 
de  opening  to  the  east  of  north,  the  Palatine  forming  the  centre 
of  the  arc,  and  the  Capitoline  and  Coelian  the  west  and  east  ex« 
tiemities.  In  a  tangent  with  the  west  extremity,  and  lying  south 
of  the  Capitoline,  is  the  Arentine,  as  ahready  described.  The 
western  base  of  this  is  washed  by  the  Tiber,  which,  by  a  bold 
sweep  to  the  left,  at  this  point  almost  obtrudes  itself  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Ayentine  mounts.  But,  having  looked  into  this 
valley  either  for  the  purpose  of  spying  out  the  wonders  of  the  jdace, 
or  eLse  to  tender  his  services  to  bear  off  the  spoils  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  for  all  antiquity  unites  in  giving  the  Tiber  personality> 
he  shoots  away  again  to  the  southwest  in  his  rapid  passage  to  the 
sea. 

The  three  other  hills  lie  almost  opposite  to  the  concave  of  the 

three  first  named,  viz.,  a  little  to  the  west  of  north,  so  that,  if  they 

had  been  a  little  nearer,  they  would  have  formed  the  cord  of  the 

arch ;  and  are  arranged,  beginning  at  the  west,  in  the  following 

26 
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order :  QutrtnoZe,  YimmaUf  and  Esquiline.  Of  diese  only  did 
CapitoUne  and  Quirinale  are  much 'built  upon  by  the  modenu. 
The  other  hills  are  covered  chiefly  by  the  ruins  of  the  former  dty. 
The  modem  city  lies  chiefly  to  the  west  and  north.  Some,  how- 
ever,  of  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  ruins  are  found  in  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  modem  city.    A  few  of  them  must  be  noticed. 

Passing  down  from  the  Roman  Forum,  between  the  Capitolioe 
and  Qurinale  hills,  you  come  to  Trajan's  Forum.  This  must  have 
been  a  splendid  collection  of  porticoes,  basilicas,  tempks,  and  other 
stractures,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  that  beautiful  and  majes- 
tic monument,  Trajan's  Pillar.  It  is  a  Doric  column  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Paris  feet  in  height,  including  the  statue,  and  connstv 
of  thirty^four  blocks  of  marble,  covered  from  bottom  to  top  with 
baui^elievif  representing  the  victories  over  the  Dacii  and  others. 
This,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  the  model  for  the  column  of  Bo- 
naparte, in  the  Place  Venddme  in  Paris.  Originally,  the  cohmin 
was  surmounted  with  a  bronze  gilt  statue  of  Trajan ;  but,  at  the 
command  of  Pope  Sextus  V.,  St.  Peter  took  his  place,  just  as 
St.  Paul  has  mounted  the  column  of  Antoninus. 

Trajan's  Forum  is  but  partially  excavated,  nor  can  it  be  farther 
without  undermining  churches  and  palaces  of  more  modem  date. 
What  m  laid  op^  however,  shows  a  succession  ot  columns  and 
porticoes  which  indicate  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  the  French  for  this  excavation.  Following 
down  to  the  ancient  Campus  Martius^  which  lies  in  the  bend  <^ 
the  Tiber  formed  by  a  bolder  and  more  extended  sweep  to  the 
right  than  the  one  lower  down  to  the  left  already  described,  we 
came  to  the  Pantheon,  or  the  temple  erected  to  all  the  gods.  This 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  ancient  edifices. 

The  temple  itself  is  a  rotunda,  with  an  interior  diameter  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet,  and  with  walls  eighteen  feet  thick, 
making  an  entire  diameter  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet. 
It  is  lighted  from  the  top  of  the  dome  by  an  aperture  of  about 
twenty-seven  feet  diameter.  From  the  floor  to  this  opening  the 
distance  is  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet.  Here,  in  this  temple^ 
were  assembled  all  the  principal  gods  of  antiquity,  supernal  and 
infernal,  terrestrial  and  marine.  The  vestibule  is  indescribably 
magnificent.    It  is  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  f<xff- 
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leeft  Parif  feet  in  circomfereDce  and  thirty^ine  in  height,  each 
shaft  being  «n  entire  block  <^  red  mental  granitei  having  bases  and 
capitals  of  white  marble. 

But  I  perceire  I  must  classify  a  few  of  the  many  tindescribed 
antiquities  of  Rome,  and  so  finish  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Terme^  or  baths.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths, 
from  their  magnificence  and  extent,  astonish  the  modern  spectator. 
Bathing  was  practised  by  aU  the  Romans,  high  and  low;  and  hence 
it  became  necessary  to  proride  the  accommodations  for  the  poorer 
classes  at  the  public  eipense.*  This  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
extent  of  these  structures.  But,  in  addition,  the  rage  for  splendid 
architecture  found  in  these  baths  a  field  for  gratification  beyond 
almost  any  other;  fi>r  eyerything  that  luxury  could  require  or 
sensuality  demand  was  connected  with  these  places  of  public  re« 
mxi.  The  baths  themselves  were  but  splendid  brothels  for  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes  in  the  most  refined  excesses  of  licentious  in* 
dulgence.t*  Connected  with  these  baths  also  were  temples,  and 
porticoes,  and  even  palaces,  and  they  were  ornamented  with  the 
finest  statuary  of  the  age.  As  a  specimen  of  these,  take  the  Baths 
of  CaiacaHa,  situated  at  the  south  of  the  Codian  HilL  These 
baths  contained  one  thousand  six  hundred  bathing-places,  be* 
sides  a  great  number  of  bathing  tufas  of  porphyry,  and  granite,  and 
marble,  many  of  which  remain  as  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture.  There  were  two  stories  above  ground,  and  three  of 
subterranean  apartments,  and  the  extent  of  all  was  a  square  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  each  side,  the  whole  divided  up,  and 
finished  in  elegant  taste  and  style.  They  were  excavating  in  one 
of  the  courts  while  we  were  there,  in  which  they  had  just  laid 
open  some  beautiful  mosaic  pavement.  They  promised  to  bring 
a  piece  of  it  to  my  lodgings  at  a  stipulated  price,  but  it  never  came. 
Tlie  Roman  baths  were  of  different  kinds,  named  according  to 
their  different  character,  as  the  laconicum^  or  vapour  bath,  the 
caldarium^  or  hot  bath,  the  warm  bath  called  t^ndarium^  and 
die  cold,  oi  frigidarium.  The  aqueducts  supplied  the  water,  and 
there  was  a  hjfpoca^stam^  ot  great  stove,  which  heated  the  water, 
that  was  conveyed  by  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  edifice.    There 

•  TbepooriaIUn0pttdalxmton0lial4«imyfiirbttlii^ 

t  To  aid  In  thii,  th*  difbrenft  bathing  aputmenU  geuAnlly  comnnmicatod  with  each 
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was  a  large  public  hall  where  the  bathers  undressed,  and  afwzt- 
ments  heated  to  diflferent  degrees  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  grad- 
ually those  who  had  been  at  the  hot  bath.  Shops,  also,  funusbcd 
with  oil  and  perfumes  for  anointing  and  perfunung  the  rich  and 
such  as  could  aflford  it,  were  generally  found  in  these  baths. 

Many  of  the  arches  and  walls  of  Uiese  Baths  of  Caracalla  are 
remaining ;  but  the  works  of  art  are  removed,  and  here  were 
found  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  extant.  It  his 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  Famese  Bull  and  the  Glyoon 
Hercules  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  were  found  heie. 
It  is  now,  however,  utterly  in  ruins,  having  enough  left  to  show 
its  ancient  grandeur,  but  nothing  entire. 

The  Baths  of  Dioclesian  are  another  specimen  of  this  class  of 
ruins ;  but  here  there  were  also  a  pond  for  swinoming  in  the  open 
air,  called  a  natatioy  and  a  anfstum^  or  hall  for  gymnastic  and 
gladiatorial  exercises,  together  with  libraries,  temples,  &c. :  around 
it  were  shady  walks  and  pleasure  grounds.  On  a  part  of  these 
ruins  is  the  beautiful  church  di  Santa  Maria  degU  AngeHt  the 
transverse  nave  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  xystum  of  the 
baths,  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  seventy-four  wide,  and 
eighty-four  high,  vrith  the  ancient  columns  still  standing,  formed 
out  of  a  single  block  of  granite  forty-three  feet  high  and  sixteen 
in  circumference.  I  Idiow  not  that  I  saw  anything  in  Rome 
which  gave  me  a  higher  idea  of  the  boldness  and  magnificence  of 
ancient  architecture  than  these  columns.  The  entrance  of  the 
church  is  also  splendid,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  caldarvm  of 
the  ancient  baths.  Michael  Angelo  planned  this  church  at  the 
command  of  Pius  IV.,  who  dedicated  these  baths  to  pious  uses, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  built  by  Christians,  who,  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  were  pressed  into  this  ser- 
vice by  the  tyrannical  Dioclesian,  and,  when  they  had  accom- 
plished the  service,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  martyred. 

Another  part  of  the  baths  is  occu{Med  by  the  church,  convent, 
and  garden  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  another  by  those  of 
the  Carthusian  monks,  and  still  another  by  public  granaries;  and 
some  of  these  once  splendid  edifices  are  fall  of  hay  and  straw, 
like  a  New-England  barn !  Such  desecrations,  in  fact,  are  not 
uncommon  in  Rome.  The  Temple  of  Antoninus,  as  it  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  beeni  is  the  pope's  dogana^  or  custom-house.   1^ 
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Teni|de  of  Pallas  is  a  iiaker's  shop ;  and  some  of  the  finest  mint 
are  places  of  the  most  offensm  occasicMis.  They  are  often  fine* 
4)ueBted  by  the  most  squalid  bef^ary ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
found  concealed  among  these  rains  of  ancient  grandeur  and  lux« 
luy  miserable-looking  bipeds^  partly  stripped,  and  picking  the  ver- 
min from  their  persons.  Such  contrasts  are  certainly  not  in  good 
iasfe  ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  they  seem  unavoidable, 
and,  at  least,  afford  the  moralist  an  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
trasts  and  changes  of  this  mutable  workL. 

The  Baths  of  Titus  were  connected  with  his  palace,  and  ex- 
hibit some  fine  ruins  in  a  good  state  <frepair^  especially  s(»ne 
of  the  chambess  of  the  palace,  which  ezhilnt  frescoes  almost  as 
fresh  in  colouring  as  if  they  were  but  just  painted.  Here  also 
were  found  some  fine  sutuary,  and  especially  that  j&-i^  among 
ihefirgtf  the  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  children,  now  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum.  The  rabbish  firom  these  baths  was  principally 
deared  away  by  the  French. 

Another  dass  of  architectural  antiquities  in  Rome  is  the  Afouto* 
hoj  ct  tombs.  Some  of  these  are  of  colossal  architecture,  and 
seem  to  have  been  built  under  the  instinctive  promptings  of  a 
desire  for  immortality,  unaided  by  the  light  of  revelation.  Not 
having  sufficient  and  satisfactory  faith  in  the  realities  of  the  invis- 
ible wcxrld  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  aimed  to  secure 
a  physical  inunortality  for  their  bodies,  by  erecting,  if  possible,  an 
indestructible  mausoleum;  and  I  know  not  but  they  have  secured 
their  object. 

Mausoleum  of  Ai^iisAm.— This  oiice  splendid  monument  is 
now  a  kind  of  circus,  and  has  been  used,  we  were  told,  for  buU- 
fi|^ts  and  exhibitions  of  fireworks.  It  stands  in  the  midst  oi 
other  modem  edifices,  so  closely  hemmed  in  and  concealed  that 
I  failed  in  several  attempts  to  find  it  without  a  guide,  although  I 
knew  within  a  few  rods  where  it  was  situated.  It  was  once  a 
towering  mcmument,  rising  up  to  the  north  of  the  Campus  Martius 
three  stories  high,  each  higher  story  narrowed  by  a  circling  offset 
planted  with  evergreens,  so  as  not  only  to  give  to  the  house  of 
death  perpetuity,  but  to  wreath  it  around  with  unfading  circlets 
of  perpetual  verdure.  On  the  top  was  the  statue  of  the  august 
emperw.  How  have  the  mighty  fiillen!  The  lower  story  re- 
36  Qa 
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mains  of  many,  and,  one  would  think,  immoveable  masonry,  in 
which  are  the  arches  constituting  the  sepulchral  chambers.  Here 
was  pointed  out  to  us  the  spot  where  was  found  the  sarcc^hagos 
of  the  emperor  himself  ;*  but  this,  too,  has  been  temoyed. 

The  Mauioleum  of  Adrian  is  on  the  opposite,  or  right  bank  of 
the  river,  immediately  facing  the  ancient  Pon«w£2tcu,  now  called 
the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  The  bridge,  as  well  as  the  sepulchre, 
was  built  by  Adrian,  principally  to  accommodate  the  approach  to 
his  sepulchre ;  but  it  is  now  the  principal  thoroughfare  to  the  Vati- 
can palace  and  St.  Peter's,  and  is  lined  on  each  side  by  the 
twelve  apostles  in  marble.  This  mausoleum  consisted  of  two 
stories,  and  was  incrusted  with  Parian  marble,  ajid»  surrounded 
and  ad<Nmed  vrith  statuary,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  is 
now,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  a  military 
fortress — stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and  perforated  for  cannon — 
surmounted,  however,  instead  of  by  the  statue  of  Adrian,  as  for- 
merly, by  a  splendid  bronze  angel,  with  a  drawn  sword,  which 
has  given  occasion  for  the  modem  name,  St,  Angelo,  The  origin 
of  this  statue  is  a  vision  of  an  angel  seen  by  St  Gregory  fr<Mn 
the  top  (rf  this  edifice,  announcing  to  him  that  the  plague,  which 
was  then  raging  at  Rome,  was  about  to  cease.  This  fortress 
overlooks  the  Tiber  on  the  one  side,  and  is  connected  by  a  cov- 
ered way  on  the  other  with  the  Vatican,  so  that  his  holiness,  in 
case  of  sudden  danger,  can  secretly  escape  to  this  place  of  de- 
fence. 

The  ancient  part  of  this  structure,  however,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting. The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  was  for  a  long 
time  concealed,  but  has  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  and 
strangers  are  now  shown  through  their  princely  arches.  In  the 
centre  is  the  arch  supposed  to  have  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  vaulted  passage  that  leads  to  it  is  well  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  stranger. 

If  I  had  room  within  my  prescribed  limits,  I  might  describe 
the  tomb  of  the  Sdpios,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance ; 
these,  however,  must  be  omitted.  Neverdieless,  another  Jdni 
of  tomb. should  be  noticed,  as  being  the  more  common  sepul- 
chre among,  the  ancient  Romans:  it  is  called  Columbarium^ 
from  its  resemblance  to  pigeon-holes  cut  in  dove-houses.  We 
went  into  one  of  these  lately  opened  in  the  Via  Laitna^  near 
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die  Latm  gate.  It  is  subtenranean,  and  is  eoteied  by  a  sfeep 
staircase  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  or  twelre  feet.  Here  were 
apartments  with  the  walls  full  of  these  pigeon-holes,  of  the 
dimensions  of  eight  or  ten  inches ;  in  them  were  sunk  cinerary 
uniSy  like  the  setting  of  kettles  in  an  arch.  This  was  the  only 
tomb  we  entered  which  had  not  been  rifled ;  for  the  rage  of 
puttiiig  ererything  in  the  public  museums  has  robbed  temples 
and  dwellings,  tombs  and  sepulchres,  of  all  their  remoTable  con« 
tents.  This  coluhibaritimy  however,  was  still  possessed  of  most 
of  its  urns,  with  their  burnt  bones  and  ashes  all  in  them,  and 
also  the  sepulchral  tablets,  by  which  it  appeared  that  some  of  the 
deposited  remains  were  diose  of  the  family  of  Augustus,  freedmen 
and  children.  Did  the  emperor  need  another  sepulchre  in  addi- 
tion to  the  colossal  one  in  the  Campus  Martius  ?  or  was  this 
erected  and  used  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  odier  ? 

It  was  customary  for  the  ancient  Romans  to  line  some  of  the 
principal  streets  leading  out  of  their  cities  with  tombs.  So  it  was 
at  Pompeii  in  the  ViaAppi€ij  and  so  it  was  at  Rome  in  this 
same  Via  Appia^  which,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest  thorough&re 
leading  from  this  greatest  of  cities.  For  many  miles  out  of  the 
city  this  avenue  was  lined  with  these  mansions  of  the  dead,  many 
of  them  still  remaining  in  ruinous  decay.  But  these  ruins,  like 
most  others  in  Rome,  owe  their  dilapidated  condition  more  to 
violence  than  to  time.  The  larger  tombs  were  generally  built 
of  small  stones,  temKotta^  and  cement  in  the  interior,  and  en- 
closed by  a  massy  wall  of  hewn  travertino,  or  peperino*  marble. 
These,  in  the  middle  and  later  ages,  were  found  very  convenient 
building  materials :  hence  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  dead  were 
torn  down  to  erect  edifices  for  the  living.  The  central  parts, 
however,  remain,  ragged  and  broken  memorials  of  former  beau- 
ty and  elegance.  Following  out  this  road  three  or  four  miles, 
you  come  to  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Cras- 
sus.  Crassus  was  one  of  the  first  triumviri^  and  attained  his 
standing  in  the  political  world  probably  by  his  immense  wealth, 
which  he  had  mainly  accumulated  by  trading  in  slaves.  Whether 
he  purposed  his  wife^s  celebrity  mostly  by  this  monument,  or  his 
own,  we  cannot  say ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  used  only 

*  Xcpu  Albamu,  a  Tolcanic  production,  of  which  ihe  more  ancient  bnilifingB  of  Rome 
were  coneknicted,  fiyand  near  the  Lake  of  Albana 
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for  his  wife,  whoie  splendid  saicof^iagus  was  found  in  the  centre 
as  the  sole  tenant,  and  now  lies  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol.  The 
walls  of  this  tomb  are  about  thirty  feet  thick,  and  the  interior 
concavity  perhqps  twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  several  stories 
hi^,  and  has  a  castellated  top,  which  was  added  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  transform  this  also  into  a  military  fortiess,  like 
that  of  Adrian*  The  outside  wall  of  this  tomb  was  composed  of 
inunense  blocks  of  stone,  but  almost  all  frcmi  one  side  have  been 
taken  away. 

In  describing  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Romans  we  ought  not 
to  pass  by  the  Catacombs,  which,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  em- 
pire, were  used  extensively  for  burial-places,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  they  were  originally,  like  the  catacombs  of  Paris, 
quarries  for  building-stones.  They  were  more  particularly  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  burial  during  the  times  of  persecution ;  and, 
in  fact,  they  were  not  only  burial-places,  but  they  were  retreats 
for  the  Christians,  where  they  concealed  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially where  they  retired  for  their  religious  meetings  and  ordi- 
nances, for  they  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  "  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth.''  These  catacombs  are  found  at  different 
places,  as  at  the  churches  of  St.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Agnes ;  but  we 
visited  them  at  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  not  far  from  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella.  This  church  is  one  of  the  seven  that  are 
called  basilica,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Constantine.  It 
has  an  ancient  portico,  and  some  other  parts  that  indicate  anti- 
quity, although  much  of  it  is  comparatively  modem.  From  this 
diurch  we  descended  into  the  subterranean  apartments,  and  were 
led  through  what  seemed  to  us  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  some- 
times ascending  and  sometimes  descending,  and  once,  at  least, 
passing  an  ancient  stone  staircase  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  steps. 
Occasionally  we  came  to  little  chambers,  of  perhaps  five  feet  by 
eight,  and  here  they  had  their  altars,  and  perhaps  their  lodgings. 
In  the  sides  of  the  avenues,  which  were  generally  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  and  six  or  seven  high,  were  other  little  recesses,  from 
which  sarcophagi  had  been  taken ;  and  our  cicerone,  a  Capuchin 
monk,  pointed  out  numerous  places  from  which,  as  he  said,  the 
bodies  of  popes  had  been  taken.  We  were  glad  to  have  com- 
pleted our  tour  of  the  catacombs,  and  return  again  to  daylight. 
These  subterranean  passages,  it  is  said,  communicate  with  othexs, 
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^ith  the  city,  and  eyen  with  Ostia,  eighteen  miles  distant.    Our 
monk  told  us  there  was  a  direct  communication  between  this  and 
the  Mamertine  prison,  where  St.  Peter  was  confined  in  Rome, 
more  than  two  miles  distant  and  that  St.  Peter  left  the  prison 
through  this  passage,  and  came  out  as  far  as  this  church ;  that 
here  he  met  with  Christ,  to  whom  he  said,  *^Quo  vadis^  Domine  ?" 
(Whither  goest  thou,  Lord  ?)  And  Christ  informed  him  he  had 
come  to  let  him  know  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  (Peter) 
should  return  to  the  prison,  and  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  sake 
of  Christ ;  and,  having  delivered  his  message,  he  vanished,  but  not 
without  leaving  a  miracle  behind;  the  stone  on  which  he  stood 
when  he  spoke  \f>  him  was  left  with  the  print  of  his  feet  upon  it; 
and,  to  convince  us,  he  showed  us  the  stone  itself;  and,  truly,  there 
was  an  indurated  sandstone,  with  the  exact  impressions  of  the 
human  foot,  just  as  it  would  appear  if  a  man  should  step  into  a 
soft  clay  or  moistened  sand,  and  leave  the  full  impress  of  his 
foot.    Whether  these  tracks  had  been  artificially  made  in  the 
stone  by  the  chisel  of  the  artist,  or  whether,  like  some  other 
tracks  discovered  by  modem  geologists,  they  were  impressed 
upon  sand,  which  afterward  became  indurated,  I  am  unable  to 
say.   Of  course  we  gave  the  monk  but  httle  credit  for  his  miracle. 
He  had  also  a  case  full  of  other  relics,  'such  as  the  arms,  legs, 
heads,  &c.,  of  various  apostles,  popes,  and  saints,  all  covered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  us  from  determining  whether  they 
were  wood,  stone,  or  bone.    As  this  church  was  consecrated  to 
St  Sebastian,  we,  of  course,  had  many  relics  of  that  saint. 
Here  is  his  tomb ;  here  the  stone  pillar  to  which  he  was  bound 
when  they  shot  him ;  and  here,  also,  they  have  one  of  the  arrows 
by  which  he  was  shot.    We  had  become  very  familiar  with  this 
saint,  for  he  is  a  fsivourite  subject  for  the  artist.    He  was  a  soldier, 
persecuted,  and  finally  martyred  by  his  fellow-soldiers  for  his 
religion,  which  was  done  by  binding  him  to  a  pillar,  and  shooting 
him  vrith  arrows.    He  is  always  represented  as  pierced  through 
his  body  and  limbs,  and  expiring  with  a  countenance  most  placid 
and  heavenly.    The  picture  galleries  and  churches  abound  with 
St.  Sebastians.    Wishing,  therefore,  to  learn  some  more  particu- 
lars of  his  history,  we  asked  the  monk  when  this  martyred  saint 
lived.     "Oh,''  said  he,  "three  or  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ  r 
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A  brief  notice  of  a  tomb  for  a  priest  shall  dose  this  part  of  the 
subject.  This  is  that  of  Caius  Cestus,  supposed  to  haye  liyed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is  a  pyramidy  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  in  height,  and  sixty-nine  feet  square  at  the  base,  tenninating 
in  a  point,  and  appears,  as  fieur  as  I  could  discoyer,  to  remain  as 
entire  as  when  it  was  first  erected.  It  stands  in  the  city  wall, 
near  the  Protestant  burying-ground  at  the  south  of  the  Ayentine 
Mount 

Another  class  of  ruins  in  and  about  Rome  are  the  aqueducts. 
These,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  numerous  and  splendid  ;* 
and  I  scarcely  saw  anything  more  picturesque  and  grand  than  the 
lemaining  arches  of  these  stupendous  watercourses,  stretching 
across  the  Campagna  from  yarious  directions,  some  of  them,  by 
modem  repairs,  still  rolling  their  refreshing  streams  into  the  eter- 
nal city.  These  aqueducts  are  led  from  the  distance  of  twenty 
and  thirty  miles,  and  used  to  conyey  into  the  ancient  city  fiye 
hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  water  daily,  although,  at  pres- 
ent, only  about  one  fifth  of  that  amount  is  brought  into  the  city. 
Yet  Rome  is  still  full  of  fountains,  and  many  of  them  yery  beau- 
tiful ;  indeed,  I  consider  the  fountains  of  Rome  one  of  its  most 
interestbg  features.  The  three  aqueducts,  designated  by  Aqua 
Vergine^  Aqua  Felicef  and  Aqua  Paulina^  afford  the  principal 
supply  to  these  modern  fountains.  They  are  all,  howeyer,  ancient 
aqueducts  repaired  and  restored,  the  first  by  Paul  IV.,  the  second 
Dy  Sextus  V.,  and  the  third  by  Paul  Y.  The  second  cost,  it  is 
said,  a  million  of  dollars  to  repair  it;  it  terminates  at  the  Fonta* 
na  di  Terminiy  where  are  some  fine  and  appropriate  statuary  of 
Moses  smiting  the  rock;  of  Aaron  leading  the  Israelites  to 
quench  their  diirst;  with  four  lions,  two  of  which  are  antiques 
from  the  Pantheon  .f  Aqua  Vergine  is  so  called  from  the  springs 
haying  been  disclosed  to  some  famishing  soldiers  by  a  peasant 
girl :  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Agrippa,  and  now  empties  itself 
at  the  Fontana  de  TVet;^,  where  are  allegorical  figures,  rocks, 
cascades,  and  waterspouts  of  great  beauty,  and  reflecting  much 

*  In  the  put  of  the  city  near  the  Porta  Maggiore  remabw  of  fire  aqueducts  may  be 


t  These  lions,  spouting  water  from  a  fountain,  have  a  closer  nbtioa  to  tins  i 
ihan  sppesis  to  most  spectstoiB.  They  were  originally  symbols  of  the  son  in  the  siga  of 
1^0,  at  which  time  commenced  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
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caredit  upon  the  artist,  Nicolo  Salvi.  The  Aqua  Paulina  is  from 
Trajan's  aqueducty  and  extends  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  Mount 
Janiculum,  and  empties  itself  principi^y,  in  copious  torrents, 
under  a  splendid  Ionic  colonnade  of  red  granite,  into  a  rast  mar- 
ble basin.  There  is  water  enough  poured  out  here  to  carry  sev- 
eral mills.  The  other  branch  goes  to  the  Vatican,  and  ezpenda 
itself  in  the  magnificent  piasEza  of  St.  Peter's,  in  two  fountains, 
which  throw  up  the  water  in  foaming  columns  many  feet  into  tho 
air,  whence  it  comes  down  in  copious  showers,  and  is  frequently 
carried  off  by  the  wind,  in  wreaths  of  spray,  to  the  distance  of 
many  yards.  The  main  body  cS  the  water  falls  into  magnificent 
basins  of  cariental  granite,  fifty  feet  in  circumference. 

Columns  €md  Obelisks. — ^Ancient  Rome  abounded  in  porticoes 
and  c<doinnades,  in  jaoci  of  which  it  need  only  be  mentioned  tfiat 
a  great  portion  of  the  churches,  palaces,  and  other  edifices  are 
adoamed  by  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  ancient  city.  Somtt 
of  the  streets,  also,  of  the  modem  city  are  encumbered  with  tfaa 
prostrate  columns  and  firagments  of  columns  of  ancient  Rome. 
Columns  that,  in  an  American  museum,  would  be  presenred  and 
exhihtted  as  antique  relics  of  the  Augustan  age,  are  buried  in 
the  filth  of  the  streets,  or  thrown  by  into  back  courts  and  by- 
places  as  so  much  cumberscMne  rubbish.  You  will  see  blodis  of 
beautiful  marble,  also,  piled  up  in  the  yards  of  die  lapidaries  and 
toy  manufacturers,  to  be  wrought  into  those  models  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  other  toys  that  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  form  quite  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Rome.  And 
then,  what  multitudes  of  these  works  of  art  are  still  buried  in  the 
unexcayated  ruins  and  covered  streets  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in 
the  choked  channel  of  the  yellow  Tiber !  Trajan's  pillar  has 
been  mentioned.  That  of  Antoninus  is  of  a  similar  construction, 
with  a  shaft  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  covered  with  bassi-re- 
lievi,  representing  the  Marcomannic  war.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
obdisks  are  numerous,  and  very  beautifiil.  I  noticed  particularly 
eight  or  ten  of  these  Egyptian  monuments  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal piazzas  and  before  some  of  the  principal  edifices,  most  of 
them  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  one  standing  in  the  piazza 
of  St.  Peter's  was  transported,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  from  Heli- 
opdis  to  Ostia  (the  ancient  seaport  of  Rome),  and  thence  con- 
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Teyed  to  the  city,  and  placed  in  Nero's  Circus.  It  is  a  single 
piece  of  red  oriental  granite,  seventy-six  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
was  placed  in  its  present  position  by  order  of  Sextos  Y.,  on  a 
pedestal  resting  npon  four  lions. 

The  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  was  also  executed,  as  is 
supposed,  at  Heliopolis  for  an  Egyptian  monarch  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  has  a  shaft  of 
seventy-four  Paris  feet,  and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as  is 
also  the  one  on  Monte  Cavallo,  which  is  for^-five  Paris  feet  in 
height  exclusive  of  the  pedestal.  This  latter  has  on  either  side  a 
colossal  figure,  one  of  Castor  and  the  other  of  Pollux,  originally 
from  Athens,  and  executed,  as  is  supposed,  by  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles. They  are  standing  by  their  horses,  which,  however,  are 
modem. 

The  largest  obelisk  is  before  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
being,  exclusive  of  its  pedestal,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high 
and  nine  in  diameter.  It  was  brought  from  ancient  Thebes,  where 
it  was  placed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  by  Ramises ! ! 

With  all  the  labours  of  Champollion  and  others,  there  is  not  yet 
light  enough  shed  upon  these  dark  hieroglyphics  to  render  them 
legible  to  the  modern  reader.  If  this  were  done,  what  stores  of 
historic  facts,  and  what  knowledge  of  Egyptian  usages  and  wor- 
ship might  not  be  obtained  from  the  mysterious  characters  that 
adorn  these  ancient  monuments !  One  of  them  is  supposed  to 
bear  date  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  GREAT  portion  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Rome 
and  other  ancient  cities  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  museums, 
especially  in  those  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  Vatican  palace.  But 
who  will  imdertake  to  describe  these  ?  A  volume  would  not  an- 
swer to  give  their  names  and  history,  to  say  nothing  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  themselves. 

The  Vatican  palace,  so  called  from  its  situation  upon  the  Vati- 
can mount,  joins  upon  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  and  in  it  are  extensive 
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giOmee  aiqiropriAted  to  irovks  of  art,  and  especially  to  specimnie 
«f  aacieiit  scolptare.  Of  these  apaitments  ereiwl  can  specify  bm 
a  few,  and,  of  ceune,  I  camiot  begin  to  speak  of  their  contents. 

The  Museo  Cfuaranumti  cootams  a  gaJIery  of  ancient  inacnp- 
laonB»  mottomental  tablets,  and  sarcophagi  almost  innaineiaUe.- 
On  one  side  are  the  pagan  moniimeats,  and  on  the  other  the 
Christian ;  many  of  the  latter  were  taken  from  the  catacombs, 
and,  by  their  mdeness,  show  that  they  were  not  the  workmanship 
of  the  Augustan  age !  Another  dirision  c^  this  gallery  contains 
seven  or  eif^t  hundred  specimens  of  ancient  statuary. 

At  the  Ittther  end  of  this  gallexy  is  a  passage  4o  Uieleft  into  a 
museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities^  discoTored  mostly  a  few  years 
since  at  the  lower  cataract  of  the  Nile,  thought  to  be  among  the 
most  ancient  of  the  kind  now  extant. 

The  Museo  CkmenUno  is  up  a  staircase,  but  not  higher  above 
ground.  Hie  palace  climbs  the  hill,  so  that,  although  you  hkire 
ascended  sereral  long  flights  of  stairs,  yen  now  can  pass  out  inio 
an  qpen  court,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  portico  and 
cabinets  ai  the  richest  statuaiy.  Here  is  the  Belvidere  ApoUc^ 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  finest  statues  in  the  wwld ;  the  very  im 
age  of  maidy  grace;  the  almost  divine  personification;  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  human  form  divine.  The  mote  you  look  at  it,  the 
more  you  desire  to  look.  It  is,  of  course,  of  Greek  workmanship, 
and  was  found  at  the  city  of  Antium  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Here  is  the  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  writhing  under 
the  crashing  coik  and  poisonous  fangs  of  the  two  serpents.  I 
had  seen  frequent  casts  and  copies  of  this,  one  of  the  former  de- 
scription in  the  museum  at  Philadelphia,  but  none  of  them  come 
up  to  the  original.  Its  painful  beauties  cannot  be  described.* 
This  was  brought  from  Greece  to  be  placed  in  the  palace  ai 
Titus,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  the  production  of  the  joint 
labour  of  Agesander,  Apollodoras,  and  Athenodorus  of  Rhodes. 
Here  also  are  a  beautifiil  mosaic  pavement,  numerous  baths  <^ 
splendid  materials  and  workmanship,  sarcophagi,  bassi-relievi, 

•  I  lecollect,  sereral  yean  since,  in  looking  at  the  plaster  cast  in  Philadelphia,  of  ob 
tening  to  an  English  traveUer  whom  I  accidentally  met  there,  that  some  critics  tbongfat 
hb  artist  ought  to  haTe  thrown  into  the  countenance  of  the  father  more  paternal  soUci- 
tode  for  hie  sons,  who  were  suffering  with  him.  "  Bat,'*  says  the  Englishman,  in  reply, 
«  do  yon  not  see  that  this  feUow,"  pointing  to  the  serpent, "  has  got  him  by  the  side  V 
rhispnt  an  end  to  all  ftirther  criticism  on  that  pomt. 

27  Rr 
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&c.  One  cabinet  is  deroted  to  a  modern  artisty  the  celehiatei 
Canora.  One  hardly  knows  which  pleases  most,  the  beaotiiiil 
sculpture  which  stands  in  this  cabinet,  or  the  delicate  compUment 
by  which  he  is  admitted  to  companionship  with  the  unriyalled  ait 
ists  of  antiquity.  With  all  the  a4Tantages  of  the  ancient  pattens, 
and  with  all  die  improvements  of  the  kindred  arts,  the  modems 
never  have  equalled,  and  probably  never  will  equal,  the  sculpture 
of  antiquity. 

The  Hall  of  Animals  is  full  of  beautiful  specimens  of  beasts 
and  birds,  fishes  and  reptiles,  principally  quadrupeds,  however, 
some  of  them  representing  ancient  fable,  as  Europa,  Mithras  stab- 
bing the  bull,  &c.  Others  represent  ravenous  beasts  taking  their 
prey,  as  a  lion  devouring  a  horse,  and  the  like.  It  is  generally 
thought,  however,  that  the  ancients  excelled  more  in  imitations  of 
the  human  form  than  of  the  lower  animals. 

We  next  came  to  an  extensive  gallery  called  the  GaUery  cf 
Statues.  Here  is  a  fine  collection  of  beautiful  statues  represent- 
ing Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  and  Hermae,  which  are  portraits  of 
distinguished  Grecians,  each  having  his  or  her  name  upmi  it 
These  were  found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli,  and,  perhaps, 
constituted  his  private  gallery.  They  are  doubtless  correct  like^ 
nesses,  as  they  are  of  Grecian  workmanship.  You  may  see  here 
the  genuine  features  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes ;  of  Aspasia 
and  Sappho ;  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  ;  of  Sophocles  and  Euripi- 
des, and  a  host  of  others,  of  whom  to  ihink  is  poetry,  but  to  see  in 
almost  inspiration. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Circular  Hall  in  a  splendid  basin  of  por- 
phyry, forty-one  Paris  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  number  <i 
elegant  busts  and  statues  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  other  great  char- 
acters. Then  comes  another  apartment,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
which  serves  as  a  vestibule,  but  filled,  nevertheless,  with  statuary. 
Here  you  ascend  an  elegant  staircase  to  a  rotunda,  where  you  see, 
among  other  things,  an  ancient  car  elegantly  sculptured  in  marble, 
with  two  horses  harnessed  to  it,  only  one  of  which,  however,  is 
ancient.  Here  is  also  another  extensive  gallery,  containing  splen- 
did candelabra,  cinerary  urns,  vases,  sarcophagi,  &c.  Some  of 
these  candelabra  are  very  elegant,  and  were  used  in  the  illumina 
iion  of  ancient  palaces,  temples,  &c. 

Many  of  the  rooms  of  these  apartments  are  superb  in  their  ar- 
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cUtecture,  with  columns  of  ancient  marble  and  porphyry,  and 
frescoed  ceilings. 

Aaother  splendid  collection  of  antiquities  is  at  the  Capitol ;  but, 
as  these  are  similar  in  character  to  those  already  described,  I  shall 
not  stay  to  mention  particulars.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that 
.  kere  is  a  hall  containing  busts  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  another  haU  of  philo80|^ers,  and  another  of  Egyjp- 
Uan  statues  found  at  Adrian's  yilla. 

Many  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome  are  so  incorporated  with  mod- 
em structures  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  one  without  in* 
eluding  the  other.  I  shall,  therefore,  disregard  any  further  clas- 
sification of  this  kind,  and  finish  what  more  I  may  say  of  Rome 
by  adopting  the  most  convenient  order  for  that  purpose. 

The  churches  of  Rome  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  modem  city.  Many  are  constmcted,  in  part  at  least,  of 
ancient  materials,  and  some  of  the  stmctures  themselves  are  co- 
eval with  the  age  of  Constantino.  Seven  of  these  latter  are  called 
banlica.  Basilica  anciently  seems  to  have  been  a  term  that 
distinguished  a  stmcture  of  a  particular  form  and  architecture, 
rather  than  a  designation  of  the  uses  of  the  edifice ;  and  these 
ancient  churches  are  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  their  having 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  these  ancient  public  halls,  and  from 
their  being,  in  some  respects,  like  them  in  architecture.  They 
had  double  side  aisles ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  had  four  rows  of 
colunms,  dividing  the  whole  into  the  central  nave,  and  two  side 
arcades  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  These  columns  were  single, 
and  generally  without  an  entablature,  as  they  supported  arches 
springing  from  the  capitals.  Many  of  those  now  called  basilica 
diurches,  however,  are  so  changed  by  alterations  and  repairs  that 
the  basilica  form  no  longer  exists. 

Another  reason  for  calling  these  churches  basilicas  might  have 
been  that  they  were  built  out  of  the  materials  of  former  basilicas. 
Constantino  built  all  his  edifices  of  plundered  materials.  Indeed, 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  to  Romo 
what  the  geologists  of  the  present  day  represent  the  antemundane 
ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  to  die  world  as  it  now  is ;  mere 
periods  of  preparation,  in  which  were  elaborated  inexhaustible 
stores  for  the  use  of  all  subsequent  ages.* 

*  It  iifor  this  leafOD,  doabtlMa,  that  the  Gothic  ttyto  waa  nererintrodQced  into  Roma 
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At  the  head  of  theie  basilica  churches  we  imist  place  St.  Pe- 
ter's, which,  in  fact,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  chinrches,  if  not  of 
all  stractures  that  now  exist,  in  point  of  architectund  elegance 
and  costliness  of  finish.  In  some  respects  the  edifice  is  uniaTonr- 
ably  situated,  for  it  is  overlooked  on  the  one  side  by  ibo  towerisg 
pile  of  the  Vatican  palace,  elevated  on  the  rising  hiD,  and  on  the 
other  side  it  is  flanked  by  uncouth  buildings.  But  these  defects 
are  measurably  remedied  by  the  splendid  and  spacious  {»azza  in 
die  front,  and  especially  by  the  covered  galleries  that  wing  out 
from  each  side,  and  die  unrivalled  semicircular  triple  porticoes 
^t  start  from  these  galleries,  and  sweep  round  the  open  piazza 
m  indescribable  grandeur.  These  porticoes  are  supported  by 
four  rows  of  Doric  columns,  giving,  in  each  wing,  two  side  aod  a 
central  arcade,  the  latter  being  wide  enough  for  two  carriages 
abreast,  and  the  three  are  fifty-six  feet  in  breadth.  There  aie 
two  hundred  and  ei^ty-four  columns  sixty-one  Paris  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  with  a  balustrade,  on  which  stand  one  bm- 
dred  and  ninety-two  colossal  statues.  In  passing  up  the  arcades 
you  enter  the  cloistered  galleries,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  these  bring  you  into  the  end  of  the  vestibule.  If  you 
go  up  the  right  portico  you  have  also  in  front  the  Scala  Regia, 
or  royal  staircase.  This  is  an  enchanting  position.  In  one  direc- 
tion the  staircase,  in  the  opposite  the  gallery  and  portico,  and  in 
another  this  grand  vestibide,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Paris 
feet  in  length,  by  thirty-seven  in  breadth  and  sixty-two  in  height, 
vrith  its  vaulted  gilded  ceiling,  its  doors,  niches,  statues,  and  fount- 
ains receding  in  the  distant  perspective,  and  terminating  in  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Charlemagne.  This  noble  statue  is  placed 
as  the  guardian  genius  of  that  end  of  the  vestibule,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  similar  one  of  C(NEistantine  guards  this. 

But  we  must  say  a  few  things  of  the  interior  of  this  church,  to 
notice  which  minutely  would  take  a  volume.  The  lower,  or  sub- 
structure, still  remains,  with  additions  and  repairs,  as  it  was  built 
by  Constantino.  He  chose  this  spot,  which  was  formerly  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Nero,  because  it  was  said  St.  Peter  was  buried 
here.    This  ancient  church  stood  tmtil  about  the  middle  of  the 

Not  only  wej«  bar  paitemt  of  a  diflerent  character,  but  her  matexialB.  By  the  ba^ 
she  was  aUued,  and  by  the  latter  compelled,  not  to  alter  her  style.  I  do  Dot  xeeoM 
that  I  saw  a  ayiiyiM  of  the  Oolhk  iiD««  aU  the  edifices  of  RoDM. 
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fifteenth  ceoturyy  when  it  was  principally  renioyed,  and  the  prea* 
ent  edifice  commenced  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y .  The 
new  fltnicture  was  carried  on  under  different  pontiffs  and  a  suc- 
cession of  architects,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Rosellini  and 
Alberti,  who  commenced  it,  Bramante,  Raphael,  Sangallo,  and, 
shore  all,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  who  planned  the  cupola, 
boasting  that  he  would  elevate  the  pantheon  to  the  top  of  the 
church.  This  has,  in  effect,  been  accomplished.  The  edifice, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  ornaments  and  the  sacristy,* 
was  finished  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years* 

The  Basement  Chapel,  with  its  ancient  ornaments,  sepulchres, 
altars,  and  shrines,  is  a  most  interesting  structure,  but  can  only 
be  seen  by  lamplight,  as  the  light  of  the  day  shines  not  here. 
The  principal  apparent  entrance  is  by  the  Sacra  Confessione^ 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  balustrade  jiist  in  front  of  the 
high  altar,  and  surmounted  by  a  hundred  lamps  constantly  bum- 
kig.  This  is  descended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps  to  the  tomb 
of  St  Peter,  whose  mortal  remains  are  said  to  be  entombed  here. 
The  marble  statue  of  Pius  VL,  however,  kneeling  before  the 
bronze  doors  that  lead  into  St  Peter's  tomb,  guards  this  passage, 
aod  spectators  descend  another  way. 

The  modem  church  is  of  gigantic  dimensions :  the  extreme 
length  of  the  nave  is  six  hundred  and  fourteen  feet ;  the  breadth 
of  the  church  two  hundred  and  seven.  It  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  the  breadth  of  the  cross  is  seventy-nine  feet.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  cupola  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet,  and  its  ex- 
treme interior  height  from  the  floor  of  die  church  three  himdred 
md  ninety-three  feet.  The  view  as  you  enter  the  church  is  one 
of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  first,  taking  all  things  into  the  ac- 
count, that  can  be  obtained  in  any  positiou  within  ot  without 
The  eye  traces  the  entire  length  and  height  at  a  glance ;  a  glance 
that  kindles  in  the  soul  the  commingled  emotions  of  sublimit  and 
beauty,  heightened  by  the  overwhelming  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment that  so  much  of  grandeur  and  beauty  could  ever  be  thrown 
into  one  perspective  by  human  industry  and  genius.  One  of  the 
features  of  St.  Peter's  that  adds  much  to  its  effect  is  the  richness 
and  perfecticm  of  its  finish:  it  is  incrusted  with  marbles  of  vari- 

^  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  essential  parts  of  the  architectaTe  were  completed  ia 
Wl.   The  sacristy  vrasbiiUthxPitu  VI.  in  thaJatterpsit  of  the  last  ccntar^ 
27  ^ 
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ous  kinds,  and  beautifiadly  wrought ;  its  pillars  are  elegant,  and 
seven  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Another  feature  is  its  syoEunetiy  and  exact  proportions.  These 
are  so  perfect  that  they  deceive  the  eye  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
everything  you  see.  The  statue  of  an  ordinaiy  cherub,  appeaiiiig 
about  the  siae  of  a  well-grown  infant  in  his  mother's  aims,  is 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  gigantic.  No  ofie  would  suppose 
the  pillars  to  be  of  one  fourth  the  size  they  find  them  to  be  by 
actual  n^easurement  Each  of  the  four  pillars  on  which  the 
cupolarests  is  two  hundred  andsizPaiis  fe^  in  circumference;  nther 
a  large  pillar  this  to  come  down  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and 
yet  four  of  these  dimensions  do  not  appear  to  take  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  room. 

Another  feature  which  calls,  out  the  admiration  of  the  spectator 
at  every  turn  is  the  splendid  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the  pic- 
tures in  mosaic.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  popes,  of  princes, 
and  illustrious  characters.  Here  are  the  most  splendid  mosaics 
of  the  most  splendid  pictures  in  the  world,  all  gigantic  in  size,  and 
elegant  in  design  and  execution. 

Another  fine  view  is  in  or  near  the  centre,  under  the  cupola. 
The  interior  of  the  dome  is  incrusted  with  mosaics ;  immediately 
under  it  is  a  splendid  baldacchino,  with  spiral  pillars,  supporting 
a  bronze  canopy  overshadowing  the  high  altar.  Beyond  this,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  tribuna,  is  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  also, 
above  it,  a  transparent  painting  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  fonn  of  a 
dove.  But  I  must  break  off  abruptly  from  this  description  of  the 
edifice,  while  of  its  contents  or  of  its  services  I  can  say  little 
more  than  I  have  said  already  in  my  account  of  the  ceremonies 
of  Holy  Week.  At  the  south  end  of  the  cross  are  confessionals, 
where  priests,  in  all  the  different  languages  of  Europe,  officiate 
at  stated  hours,  each  box  having  over  it  the  name  of  the  language 
in  which  the  confession  is  heard.  When  the  priest  is  in  his  place 
a  long  rod  runs  out  obliquely,  with  which  he  touches  the  head  of 
any  individual  who,  passing  by*  chooses  to  kneel  to  receive  his 
benediction. 

Mr.  Lyman,  in  his  work  on  the  political  state  of  Italy,  gi^^'  ^ 
catalogue  of  seventy-nine  sacred  relics  contained  in  this  church. 
Most  of  these  are  the  bones  of  saints.  Here,  also,  in  one  of  the 
chapels,  is  the  column  against  which  the  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
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was  dispnling  with  the  dbcUxrs.  Here  are  the  cradle  and  hay  of 
the  manger  where  Christ  lay,  and  the  yeil  of  the  blessed  Virgin ; 
the  mantle  and  girdle  of  Joseph;  the  holy  sweat  of  our  Sariour; 
and  I  know  not  what  else.  But  to  describe  the  relics  of  Rome 
would  take  a  large  Tolume :  some  of  the  churches  haye  many 
more  than  St.  Peter's. 

Yea  ascend  St.  Peter's  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  base  of  the 
domie.  Here  you  may  go  out  upon  the  roof,  and  then  you  perceive 
you  haye  never  before  bad  any  just  concepticm  of  its  magnitude. 
The  roof  of  this  church  seems  of  itself  a  little  city,  covered  vrith 
towns,  cottages,  cisterns,  plains  and  hills,  slopes  and  precipices. 
Retaming,  you  ascend  the  cupola  by  a  zigzag  staircase,  v?hich 
goes  up  between  the  two  walls  of  the  canopy  of  the  cupola,  for  it 
has  doable  walls,  to  the  top.  Thence  you  go  up -a  difficult  pas- 
sage through  a  narrow  throat  into  the  great  brass  ball  above  the 
dome,  which  from  below  looks  like  a  small  globe ;  but,  when  you 
reach  it,  you  find  it  will  contain  sixteen  or  twenty  men.  Females 
can  enter  this  vrith  some  difficulty.  Mrs.  F.,  anxious  to  get  to  the 
height  of  St  Peter's,  succeeded  in  entering  the  ball.  The  heat, 
however,  is  almost  suffix^tiog,  and,  b  very  hot  weather,  must  be 
insupportable.  We  were  glad  to  hasten  dovm.  The  entire  per« 
pendicular  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  over  the  ball  is  four  hun* 
dred  and  forty-eight  feet. 

One  of  the  accessory  circumstances  which  adds  to  the  interest 
of  St.  Peter^s  is  the  neat  and  cleanly  manner  in  which  it  is  kept; 
and  this  is  true,  in  fact,  of  most  of  the  Roman  churches.  They 
are  like  a  lady's  parlour.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  London,  in  his  remarks 
on  Italy,  says,  he  thinks  the  goddess  Cloacina  has  taken  her  flight 
from  Italy  and  the  Continent  across  the  British  Channel.  If  she 
has  she  avoids  the  churches  in  England,  and  still  looks  after  this 
part  of  her  duty  in  Rome.  Let  any  one  compare  the  cleanliness 
of  St.  Peter's,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  respectable  Roman  church,  with 
St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Indeed,  no  lady  can  go  over 
one  of  these  churches,  and  especially  St.  Paul's^  and  keep  her  dress 
decent ;  it  needs  a  Hercules  to  turn  another  river  through  this 
augean  stable,  called  the  House  of  God,  especially  the  upper 
apartments.  In  St.  Peter's  the  statuary  was  bright  and  fresh  like 
a  chimney  ornament  in  a  lady's  drawing  room ;  in  St.  Paul's  there 
were  accumulations  of  dust  so  as  to  deform  the  work  of  the  artist. 
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SL  John  Laieran  was  built  by  Consttotine,  and  is  another  of 
the  basilice.  It  is  a  magnific^it  chinch^  and  is  called  the  mother 
church  of  Rome.  The  interior  architecture  is  heavy^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enlargement  of  the  pillars  to  strengthen  the  edifice. 
They  now  contain  niches  in  which  are  placed  gigantic  statues  of 
the  twehe  apostles.  Near  this  church  is  a  baptistry,  in  which,  it 
is  said^  Constantino  was  baptized.  The  whole  edifice  almost  is 
made  of  borrowed  materials ;  eyen  the  baptismaLfont  is  supposed 
to  be  an  ancient  sarcophagus. 

The  great  object  of  the  finish  in  the  Roman  churches  is  orna- 
ment, in  many  cases  eopcessive  ornament  But  even  this  excites 
your  admiration  and  astonishment.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the 
basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  This  church  is  on  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  is  supposed 
to  haye  been  built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  richly-ornamented  church  of  Rome,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Jesuit's  church,  which  may  be  more  gaudy,  but  not  so 
magnificent.  I  can  giye  no  idea  of  this  gorgeous  temple.  It  is 
richly  ornamented  and  gilded.  It  has  splendid  statuary  and  paint- 
ings by  the  first  masters,  a  baldacchino  oyer  the  high  altar  with 
antique  columns  of  porphyry.  Its  arches  and  chapels  are  incrast- 
ed  with  mosaics,  precious  polished  marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  andyeid 
antique. 

From  St.  John  Lateran  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Je- 
rusalem the  approach  is  Tery  fine.  This  church  deriyes  its  name 
from  possessing  the  piece  of  the  true  cross  brought  by  St.  Helena 
from  Jerusalem.  Its  vestibule  is  antique,  and  supposed  to  be  an 
ancient  ses9orium.  The  antiquity  of  this  church,  being  one  of  the 
basilica  built  by  Constantino,  its  vestibule  and  its  crosSy  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  constitute  its  principal  interest.  The  whole  of 
this  region  of  the  city,  which,  though  within  the  walls,  is  mostly  a 
waste,  is  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to  the  malaria^  and  for 
a  part  of  the  year  unsafe  as  a  place  of  residence.  How  long  be- 
fore this  invisible  foe,  who  appears  to  be  gaining  strength  yearly, 
will  desolate  this  boasted  city  ?  How  long  before  the  expelled 
citizens  will  revisit  their  city  in  the  winter,  to  hasten  away,  as  by 
stealth,  some  of  those  splendid  works  of  art  which  can  no  longer 
be  enjoyed  in  this  empire  of  death  ?  Perhaps  never !  yet  this  is 
not  improbable. 
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The  duree  olker  basilica  are  mthottt  the  walls  of  the  city. 
St.  Sebastian's  has  already  been  mentionecL  That  of  St.  Paul  is 
lepreseiiled  to  have  been  a  magnificent  edifice,  but  we  sawit  (»ily 
in  rains.  It  fell  a  prey  to  fire  in  July,  1824.  The  fire  was  so 
intense  as  to  calcine  the  marble  and  granite  pillars,  luid  brake  to 
fragments  the  colunms  of  porphyry,  and  ruin  a  great  part  of  the 
edifice.  Some  parts,  howeyer,  including  the  high  altar,  under 
which  repose,  as  they  would  have  us  belieye,  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  chief  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  remain  uninjured.  The  edifice 
is  new  being  rebuilt  at  a  great  expense,  notwithstanding  his  holi* 
ness  is  running  in  ddbt  yearly  for  the  current  expenses  of  gov- 
erament.  Beyond  this  church  is  another,  called  St.  Paul's  of  the 
Three  Fountains,  where  they  show  a  white  stone  on  which  they 
say  St.  Paul  was  decapitated. 

The  Church  of  St  Lorenzo  is  one  mile  from  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  the  last  of  the  seven  ancient  basilicas.  It  is 
eoastmcted  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  and 
has  adopted  most  of  the  pillars  from  that  edifice,  some  of  them 
evidently  standing  in  the  very  position  where  they  stood  in  the 
ancient  edifice.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  those  pillars  were,  until  lately  excavated,  buried  some 
six  or  eight  feet  in  the  rubbish  and  earth  below  the  pavement  of 
the  church.  Here  are  catacombs,  into  which  we  descended,  and 
saw  cords  on  cords  of  bones  laid  up  in  due  order  of,  as  the  priests 
say,  martyred  saints.  They  claim,  also,  to  possess  at  this  church 
not  only  the  body  of  St.  Lorenzo,  but  also  that  of  St  Stephen. 
We  caDed  in  question  the  validity  of  their  claim  to  St.  Stephen, 
because  we  had  just  visited  th^  Church  of  St.  Stephen  vrithin  the 
waDs,  where  diey  claimed  to  have  the  body  of  this  first  Christian 
martyr.  Nay,  diey  have  recorded  on  the  eJtar  the  account  of  the 
discovery  and  transportation  of  the  body  of  the  saint  from  Jerusa* 
lem ;  and  on  the  rail  of  the  circular  altar*  some  twen^  or  thirty 
instances  are  recorded  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  bones  of  this 
saint,  such  as  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  and  the 


*  This  chureh  if  of  tingulai  but  beautiful  constructiou.  It  is^  io  tact,  an  ancient 
temple  cooreited  into  a  church.  It  is  circular,  having  three  concentric  periatyles  of 
aAomxm,  hicloding  one  in  the  walL  The  two  interior  are  iniulated,  and  stand  np  in 
beautiftil  grandeur  underthemore  modem  roof  of  the  temple.  In  the  centre  is  the  drcn. 
lar  altar ;  and  all  over  the  walle  are  the  moet  horrid  exhibitions  of  cruelties,  purporting 
tompnaeot  the  peiaecationa  of  the  taints,  that  my  eyM  «ver  beheld. 
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like ;  insomuch  that,  if  they  had  continued  to  keep  these  bones 
above  ground,  they  must  have  filled  the  earth  with  their  wooden. 
We  asked  these  priests  of  St.  Lorenzo  whether  they  meant  to  dii- 
pute  the  question  with  their  brethren  of  St.  Stephen's,  or  whether 
one  of  the  miracles  of  this  saint  was  to  have  two  bodies.  The 
older  of  the  two  with  whom  we  were  conversing  seemed  inclined 
to  waive  the  subject ;  but  the  younger  insisted  that  the  other  was 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  but  "  we  have  his  body.**  As  the  set- 
tling of  this  question  did  not  belong  to  us,  we  leftit  for  the  priests 
and  monks  to  adjust  as  they  could,  and  hastened  back  to  the  city, 
because  that  afternoon  we  were  to  be  introduced  to  the  pope;  a 
brief  account  of  which  I  will  give  here  as  a  relief  to  this,  I  fear, 
tiresome  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  churches  of  Rome. 

Several  Americans  were  introduced  at  the  same  time  with  us 
by  our  consul.  This  was  by  a  previous  arrangement.  The  only 
forms  necessary  to  observe  were,  that  the  ladies  should  wear  veils, 
and  the  gentlemen  dress-coats,  and  sUppers  instead  of  boots.  In- 
deed,  no  man  is  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  pope  at  the  le* 
hgious  festivals  with  either  frockcoats  or  cloaks.*  So  much  for 
etiquette.  We  were  received  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Yatican.  The 
officers  of  the  domestic  court  were  at  a  little  distance ;  the  pope 
himself  was  standing,  dressed  in  his  monk's  habit  of  close  cap 
and  white  stuff  robe,  faced  with  silk,  and  red  slippers,  with  the 
gold  cross  upon  the  top.  We  were  not  required,  however,  as  is 
generally  supposed  requisite,  to  kneel  or  kiss  his  sUpper.  This 
is  not  expected  of  Protestants.  His  holiness,  on  learning  that  I 
was  from  America,  remarked  at  the  commencement  that  he 
thought  well  of  the  United  States  because  there  were  many  Cath- 
oUcs,  and  they  all  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  others.  I  replied, 
thiU  was  according  to  the  genius  of  our  government ;  we  had  no 
religious  establishment,  but  gave  Ut(erty  of  conscience  and  firee  tol- 
eration to  all.  The  pope  said  he  thought  ^'  true  tderation  to  con- 
sist in  leaving  every  one  at  Uberty  to  worship  as  he  pleased !"  He 
then  changed  the  conversation,  and  went  on  to  describe  the  fire* 
works  that  should  have  been ;  and  finally,  after  a  little  time,  he 
bowed  for  us  to  retire,  at  the  same  time  requesting  us  ''to  remem- 
ber St.  Peter." 

•  The  Rer.  E.  T.  T.,  of  the  Mariner'a  Church,  Boeton,  infonne  me  that,  by  dint  of 
penevennce,  he  wae  edmitted  to  the  praMnee  of  hie  hdiiiew  with  frockcoet  udboolti 
but  tbif  if  mnn,  if  not  a  Mditaiy  oocunenc^. 
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The  next  moiniiig  one  of  the  pq)e'8  household  caDed  toxeceiye 
a  donation  from  us,  stating  that  it  was  customary  for  all  who  are 
btrodaced  to  bis  holiness  to  make  a  present  to  the  members  of 
his  boasebold.  We  asked  bow  much  was  eipected.  Why,  he 
said,  there  were  five  families,  and  they  expected  fiye  piasters  each 
Whatever  may  haye  been  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it' .certainly 
saTours  of  a  meanness  altogether  unworthy  of  a  soTcreign.  But 
the  blame  shoold  not  rest  exclusively,  nor,  perhaps,  chiefly  on 
the  pope.  It  is  the  general  custom  of  the  country.  If  any  gen- 
tleman makes  a  dining  party  or  soirie,  the  guests  will  find  the  ser« 
Tants  at  their  door  the  next  day,  each  expecting  a  buono  mano  for 
the  hospitality  of  their  master.  In  this  way  many  are  mostly  sup* 
pcnted.  Others,  who  are  the  servants  of  princes  or  noblemen 
that  have  villas  or  palaces  furnished  with  galleries  of  antiquities 
or  pain&igs,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number  in  Rome,  obtain  a  vcnry 
respectable  Roman  income  by  waiting  upon  the  strangers  who 
visit  them. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  generally  spent  by  strangers  in  visiting 
these  palaces.  There  are,  at  leasts  certain  palaces  that  every  one 
must  visit  if  he  would  not  be  a  heretic  in  taste ;  and  many  of 
them  are  certainly  a  rich  feast  to  the  lovers  of  painting,  as  they 
have  galleries  filled  with  the  productions  of  the  first  masters,  and 
some  of  them  have  celebrated  frescoes  upon  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings ;  but  as  for  the  palaces  themselves,  few  indeed  axe  worth  the 
time  and  expense  of  visiting.  They  have  cheerless  apartments, 
with  some  show  of  state  in  the  furniture,  with  no  fires  even  in  cold 
weather,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  fact,  no  place  for  a  fire ;  with  no- 
thing very  interesting  in  the  architecture,  and  much  that  is  disgust- 
ing frequently  in  the  filth  of  the  court  and  the  neglected  staircase, 
which,  as  one  writer  has  well  said,  "belongs  to  nobody  to  clean.'' 
Surely  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  to  visit  Italian  palaces,  either  for  their  architecture  or  furni- 
ture— always  excepting  their  picture-galleries.  And  even  these, 
to  the  man  who  does  not  make  pictures  his  study^  soon  tire. 
There  is  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  subjects,  some  of  them 
disgusting  enough,  and  others  lose  their  interest  where  we  judge 
of  everything  by  comparison,  and  where  a  few  transcendent  works 
shine  ever3^ing  else  into  the  shade ;  so  that,  at  last,  you  pass 
over  scores  of  pictures  which  are  mere  mediocrity,  or,  perhaps; 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  fix  upon  here  and  there  one  as 
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alone  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  way  yoa  gel  weary  in  nmiuDg 
o^er  aucceasife  galleries,  for  the  sake  of  saying  or  knowing  that 
you  have  seen  them,  and  especially  to  be  mm  that  nothiag  of 
transcendent  merit  has  escaped  you.  But  there  is  such  a  propor- 
tion of  superior  works,  that,  widi  all  the  wearineae  of  routine  ia 
going  from  palace  to  palace,  he  must  be  void  of  taste  who  ion 
not  enjoy  much  pleasure  in  visiting  the  paintings  of  Rome.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  the  stranger,  certainly,  if  these  snperkr 
paintinga  were  selected  from  the  mass,  although  it  might  not  be 
equally  showy  and  reputable  for  the  owner.  The  papal  gallery 
at  the  Vatican,  howerer,  is  formed  on  this  princij^e,  and  in  no- 
thing did  I  notice  the  prevalence  of  good  taste  more  than  in  thii. 
Instead  of  a  wilderness  of  pictures,  that  might  have  been  expected 
'  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  Italian  taste,  we  find  a  gtlkiy 
comparatively  small,  but  filled  with  the  suUimest  achieveoieoti  of 
the  pencil.  No  wonder  that  this  gallery  is  crowded  eveiy  day 
that  it  is  open ;  no  wonder  that  the  spectators,  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
hibitions before  them,  are  constantly  asking  pardon  for  txeadiDg 
upon  each  other's  toes  or  intercepting  each  other's  views.   • 

The  pope  has  another  splendid  palace  on  the  Quirinal  Hill, 
which  has  also  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  but  far  less  select  than 
those  of  the  Vatican,  and  also  a  suite  of  state  apartments  Tery 
well  furnished.  Some  of  the  other  palaces  are  the  Pakzto 
RospigUosif  which  contains  a  number  of  easel  jMctuies,  and  the 
Aurora  of  Guide  in  fresco,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  fresco  in 
Rome,  the  Palazzo  Sorghese^  the  Palazzo  Sciarra,  Pdano 
Doria^  Palazzo  Corsim^  all  rich  in  pictures  by  the  first  masters, 
such  as  Raphael,  Guide,  Rubens,  Titian,  Annibal  Caracci,  Do- 
menichino,  Caravagio,  Poussin  both  Gaspare  and  Nicolas,  Girelio 
Romano,  Carlo  Dolci,  Claude,  Salvator  Rosa,  Guercino,  Cone- 
gio,  Lanfranco,  Albano,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a  host  of  others. 

After  a  little  study,  the  attentive  spectator  gets  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  die  different  styles  and  different  schools  of  painters,  that 
he  can  readily  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  much  oi 
the  mterest  consists  in  the  comparisons  that  are  instituted  between 
those.  Emotions,  especially  if  they  are  strong,  must,  after  a 
little,  have  a  truce ;  but,  after  these  subside,  from  satie^oi  weari- 
ness, the  power  of  comparing,  discriminating,  and  judging  t^ 
mains,  and  bears  you  onward  for  hours,  when  only  an  occasiODal 
and  superior  picture  can  call  into  transient  action  the  hnguid  and 
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cxliausted  emotions.    In  this  way  day  after  day  is  spent  in  the 
picture-galleries  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  classes  of  works  of  art  in  Rome  are 
the  freacoes,  and  among  these  the  halls  in  the  Vatican  palace, 
called  the  Stanze  of  Raphael,  stand  prominent;  nay,  it  is  pre* 
sumed  ihat  not  only  not  in  Rome  merely,  but  not  in  the  world, 
can  there  be  found  their  equals,  considering  their  extent,  their 
composition,  their  colouring,  and  general  execution.    These  halls 
are  four  in  number.    One  is  called  the  Hall  of  Constantino,  be- 
cause in  it  are  exhibited  the  principal  historic  eyents  of  that 
emperot's  life,  such  as  his  vision  of  the  cross,  his  battle  with  his 
riral  Maxentius,  his  baptism,  &c.    The  second  is  the  Hall  of 
Heliodorus,  so  called  because  the  principal  picture  represents  the 
Tanquisbment  of  this  Syrian  general  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
by  two  angels,  dec,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Maccabees.    Here,  also,  is  the  miracle  of  Bolsena, 
which  is  no  uncommon  subject  for  the  artist  in  Italy.     It  is  a 
pictorial  represenution  of  what  is  declared,  among  other  weU 
authenticated  Roman  fables,  to  be  a  fact,  viz.,  that  a  priest  who 
had  his  doubts  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  con* 
Tinoed,  in  celebrating  the  mass,  by  the  dropping  of  fresh  blood 
from  the  uwfer.    Agaiost  such  proof  there  is,  of  course,  no  argu- 
ment.   The  third  hall  is  the  School  of  Athens j  so  called  because 
the  artist,  with  admirable  skill,  has  brought  out,  in  all  their  appro- 
priate peraonal,  professional,  and  relative  characteristics,  all  the 
principal  philosophers,  poets,  artists,  and  other  authors  of  Greece. 
This  is  a  most  splendki  affair,  and  worth,  for  its  historical  asso- 
ciations and  biographical  delineations,  weeks  of  study.    The  Hall 
of  the  Conflagration  is  the  last,  and  is  named  from  the  principal 
pictttie,  which  is  a  representation  of  a  fire  near  the  Vatican,  which 
occurred  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.    These  paintings,  how- 
ever, are  beginning  to  fade,  and  where  is  the  modem  artist  that 
will  have  the  courage  to  restore  them  ? 

Mosaic  work  is  much  wrought  in  Rome.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  this  subject  in  describing  St.  Peter's.  The  princi- 
pal manufactory  of  this  kind  is  in  the  hands  of  government,  and 
conducted  in  some  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  Vatican.  The 
shading  is  by  small  pieces  of  glass,  coloured  in  aU  the  distinguish- 
able varieties  of  shade,  and  there  are  many  more  than  might  at 
first  be  imagined.  We  visited  the  establishment,  and  saw  the 
28 
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process  and  all  tbe  materials.  Th^  coloured  glass  wn  sD 
arranged  in  a  prescribed  order^  according  to  the  colours  and  Taii- 
eties,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  different  shades.  Some 
of  these  pieces  are  extremely  small :  to  form  a  picture,  they  aie 
idl  set  in  a  case  prepared  according  to  the  size  of  the  picture,  and 
OTer  which  is  spread  a  composition  of  marble  dust,  fine  sand, 
gum,  oil,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  which,  being  at  first  soft,  receiTcs 
readily  the  selected  particles  that  are  inserted  to  foim  the  shades 
of  the  picture ;  it  grows  harder,  however,  by  time ;  and^  when  the 
picture  is  finished  and  sufficiently  indurated,  it  is  polished,  and 
thus  a  picture  is  transferred  from  the  surface  of  the  flexible  ail 
fading  canvass  to  a  substance  as  hard  as  maxUey  and  as  durable 
as  the  imperishable  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  as  fade- 
less as  it  is  durable.  It  is  the  transferring  of  a  picture  to  the  veiy 
substance  of  a  manufactured  article,  like  tapestry ;  but  while  the 
latter  fades  and  decays,  the  former  endures  and  resists  the  assaidts 
of  time.  Like  tapestry,  however,  it  is  a  slow  and  costly  process: 
some  of  these  mosaic  pictures  cost  several  years  of  labour.  One 
picture  was  shown  us  which  employed  twelve  men  eight  years. 
All  that  is  wanting  as  an  artist,  or,  more  properly,  a  manufacturer 
in  this  department,  is  a  little  experience,  a  mechanical  exactness 
of  habit,  and,  as  the  phrenologists  would  say,  a  good  develop* 
ment  of  the  organ  of  colour. 

There  are  also  many  private  manufactories  of  this  kind,  espe- 
cially in  ornamental  mosaics,  such  as  broaches,  pins,  rings,  &c. 
This  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  to  tbe 
Roman  citizens ;  and  the  United  States  contribute  not  a  little  in 
this  way  to  support  modem  Rome. 

"  There  are  only  three  departments  or  avocations,"  said  one  of 
the  citizens  to  me,  "  that  a  man  can  pursue  with  any  advantage 
in  this  city."  "  And  what  are  they  ?"  "  The  fine  arts,  the  law, 
and  the  priesthood,"  was  the  answer.  The  priests  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  pampered  and  best  fed  class  at  Rome.  Tbeir 
full  fresh  faces  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  great  portion  of 
the  population.  As  to  the  law,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  a  very  wide 
or  profitable  field  for  the  aspirant  to  fame  or  wealth.  For  public 
offices  in  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  a  man  stands  the 
best  chance,  I  should  judge,  by  being  a  priest.  Omitting  those  of 
Tuscany,  the  Italian  courts  are  generally  with  closed  doors ,  and 
Uiere  is  no  public  advocacy,  for  all  the    leadings  are  in  writings 
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of  "wliich  several  copies  are  to  be  made  oot,  maldng  a  great  amount 
of  manual  labour;  and,  to  become  qualified  to  practise^  it  is  rOi- 
quired  that  the  candidate  study  eight  years,  four  in  the  pro&a- 
sional  school,  and  four  with  a  practising  lawyer.  The  RxHoaaa 
bar,  howeTer,  is  said  to  be  very  respectable,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
fession are  raised  to  the  first  honours  in  the  state. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  respectable  libraries  at  Rome,  the 
xnost  splendid  of  which,  however,  is  that  of  the  Vatican.  I  haTO 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  bodLS  in  this  library,  nor 
oovild  I  form  much  of  an  idea  from  passing  through  it,  as  many 
of  the  presses  containing  books  are  closed  by  doors.  The  manu- 
scripts, however,  are  said  to  be  forty  thousand,  and  many  of  them 
▼ery  valuable.  Among  them  are  several  adorned  with  beautiful 
miniatures,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  middle  ages.  Of  these  is  a 
Virgil,  written  in  the  sixth  century,  with  miniatures  of  JBneas  aifl 
ills  companions,  and  the  Latians,  in  their  own  appropriate  dresses ; 
als<f  a  Terence  of  the  same  oentury,  and  a  Greek  Bible,  also  of  the 
same  age,  written  in  capital  letters ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  golden 
letters.  But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  even  the 
most  interesting.  These  manuscripts  are  in  a  part  of  the  library 
yoa  first  enter,  and  which  is  at  right  angles  with  the  principal 
gallery.  This  latter  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  long,  and  the 
whole  is  beautifully  finished,  and  adorned  with  frescoes,  vases, 
candelabra,  busts,  porphyry  columns,  &c.,  making  a  suite  of  splen- 
did  apartments.* 

In  the  convent  of  die  Church  of  St»  Maria  on  Minerva  is  the 
Casanateuse  library,  better  for  printed  books  than  that  of  the  Vat- 
ican ;  and  at  the  Augustine  church  another. 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  Rome,  perhaps  no  one  of  so  simple  and 
definite  a  character  was  ever  better  planned  in  theory,  or  was. 
ever  more  efficient  in  practice,  than  the  Propaganda.  This  in- 
stitution, the  object  of  which  was,  as  its  name  imports,  to  propa- 
gate the  papal  faith  throughout  the  world,  was  established  by 
Gregory  XV.  At  its  first  institution  it  had  not  a  college,  as  it 
now  has,  and  which  now,  in  fact,  constitutes  its  principal  strength. 
The  Propaganda^  in  order  to  have  the  suitable  agents  in  the  field 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  society,  appointed  bishops,  arch- 

•  PiwHf  tha  zoonu  ahnady  mentioDed,  then  are  othen  in  tlie  Yaticui  oonUiniiis 
topaiUy,  ani  waaooM  o(h«n  too  numeroofl  to  mention. 
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bishops,  apostolical  missionariesy  and  apostolical  Ticars  for  the 
different  parts  of  the  world;  for  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Central  Asia, 
the  Indies,  China,  those  parts  of  Europe  that  had  become  Prot- 
estant, and  the  United  States  of  America.    Having  thus  maiked 
out  the  field,  and  given  to  each  his  definite  work,  prefects,  curates, 
and  subordinate  missionaries  were  sent,  as  they  were  needed,  to 
fill  up  the  work.    These  missicmaries  were  generally  selected 
from  the  secular  clergy,  that  is,  those  who  had  taken  no  monastic 
TOWS.    They  were  enjoined  not  to  intermeddle  with  secular  or 
political  affairs.    The  higher  grades,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to 
intermeddle  with  politics  and  government.    Indeed,  this  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  their  office  and  duties.    As  they  were  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  were  skilled  in  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  age,  they  insinuated  themselves  as  teachers  and  officers  of 
government,  and  thus  gained  an  influence  wherever  they  could, 
and  became,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  correspondence  with  Rome, 
the  medium  of  communication  with  the  Catholic  court,  and,  indi- 
rectly, with  other  courts,  on  all  matters,  political,  religious,  scien- 
tific, geographical,  or  historical,  on  which  information  was  desired. 
For  this  purpose,  and  also  to  aid  in  the  transinission  of  funds  and 
all  things  else  necessary  to  keep  the  entire  system  in  operation, 
agents  or  purveyors  were  stationed  at  different  points  and  at  con- 
venient distances  in  every  part  of  the  extended  work.    These 
were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  secular  part  of  the  grand  system. 
Thus,  with  their  agents,  high  and  low,  secular  and  spiritual,  aU 
acting  under  one  head  and  for  one  purpose,  they  became  the  spies 
of  the  world,  and  the  whole  meted  earth  became  subject  to  the 
espionage  of  the  Roman  court.    No  wonder  Napoleon  was  struck 
with  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  this  institution.    No  won- 
der he  thought  it  would  prove  a  good  instrument  in  his  hands  to 
•  carry  on  his  great  purposes  of  universal  domination!    "Certain 
it  is,"  says  Carlo  Botta,  "  Napoleon  delighted  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  Propaganda."    In  the  prosecution  of  its  prime  object, 
schools  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  three 
in  Egypt,  four  in  Dlyria,  two  in  Albania,  two  in  Transylvania,  one 
at  Constantinople,  together  with  numerous  others  in  the  Protest- 
ant countries  of  Europe,  all  supported  by  the  Propaganda,   b 
addition  to  this,  the  diJBferent  monastic  orders,  although  they  had 
schools  and  colleges,  and  raised  up  missionaries  of  their  own^  yet 
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diey  were  all  made  subject  to  the  Piopaganda,  and  received  from 
them  direction  as  to  the  place  where  and  the  manner  how  they 
ahouki  dispose  of  their  labours.  And  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  concentrate  and  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  institution,  a  pa- 
rent college,  called  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  was  established 
by  Urban  YIII.,  in  which  were  educated  natives  of  all  the  different 
countries  for  missionaries,  the  Roman  church  wisely  judging  that, 
if  they  could  get  natives  of  the  respective  countries  thoroughly  in- 
itiated into  her  doctrines  and  policy,  an  initiation  that  could  be  ob* 
tained  nowhere  else  so  well  as  at  Rome,  these  would  make  the 
most  successful  instruments  of  proselytism  among  their  ovm 
friends  and  countrymen.  These  youths  were,  of  course,  selected 
and  sent  to  Rome  by  the  apostolical  supervisors  who  were  al- 
ready in  the  field,  and  were  exactly  fitted  to  make  those  selec* 
tions  which  would  best  serve  their  purpose.  Was  there  ever  a 
aystem  better  planned  or  more  efficiently  organized  than  this? 
especially  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  numerous  agents 
among  the  hdsts  of  supernumerary  ecclesiastics  which  the  Church 
had  at  her  ccnnmand;  agents  which  were  bound  to  home  by  no 
family  ties ;  encmnbered,  for  the  most  part,  by  no  pecuniary  claims 
except  their  own  present  personal  wants ;  forbidden  by  their  mo- 
nastic vows,  in  many  instances,  to  accumulate  wealdi ;  and  pre- 
pared, by  the  most  perfect  system  of  training,  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  their  object  This  will  account  for  the  small  expense 
by  which  the  whole  machinery  was  kept  in  operation ;  for  it  is 
said  their  annual  income,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity, 
was  but  about  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-six 
crowns. 

But  the  glory  and  power  of  the  Propaganda  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure fallen*  Its  revenues  had  been  derived  from  banks,  from  trib- 
utes paid  by  Naples  and  Venice,  and  by  various  religious  orders, 
and  by  fees  paid  by  each  newly-elected  cardinal.  These  sources, 
by  the  wars  of  the  French  and  the  revolutions  in  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  were  mostly  dried  up,  and  in  the  convulsions  and 
tumults  of  1800  the  Propaganda  palace  itself  was  destroyed,  and 
the  operations  of  the  society  ceased.  Its  archives  were  carried  to 
Paris,  and  it  was  at  one  time  seriously  determined  to  carry  thither 
the  oriental  types,which  comprehended  the  characters  of  twenty- 
three  of  the  eastern  languages.  This  was  prevented,  however,  by 
28  Tt 
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the  earnest  remonstrance  of  Degerando,  one  of  the  consuUa  or 
administrative  council  who  had  been  appointed  to  manage  the 
goremment  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  at 
Vienna,  May   17,  1810.    This  was  the  decree  which  annexed 
Rome  to  his  empire,  and  proyided  for  its  goyemment  as  an  impe- 
rial city.    It  was  through  the  representations  of  this  same  Dege- 
rando  that  Napoleon  became  interested  in  the  Propaganda,  and 
promised  to  endow  it  from  the  imperial  treasury.     This,  however, 
he  was  preyented  from  doing  by  his  great  military  operations, 
which  finally  ended  in  his  overthrow.    The  Propaganda,  therefore, 
is  now  comparatively  poor.    Still  it  does  something;  and  the 
college,  especially,  is  kept  in  operation,  and  in  it  missionaries 
are  now  trained  for  the  United  States  and  for  other  parts  of  the 
world.    It  is  because  the  Propaganda  has  become  so  enfeebled, 
doubtless,  that  the*  Leopold  foundation  has  been  established  in 
Austria  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  funds  for  missionary  por- 
poses.    With  this  aid,  and  with  the  same  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  same  agents,  in  part  at  least,  to  help  on  the  work, 
the  Propaganda  may  yet  become  the  still,  but  certain  and  powerful 
instrumentality  for  spreading  Romanism  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
From  this  should  not  Protestants  learn  a  lesson  of  zeal,  ol  self- 
denial,  of  efficient  organization,  and  religious  enterprise  ?    At  least, 
should  they  not  be  on  their  guard  against  the  influences  that  are 
in  operation  at  their  own  doors,  and  which  threaten  to  encroach 
upon  their  own  communities  ?    We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  papal 
power  as  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  church ;  but 
this  is  erroneous.    True,  the  pope,  as  a  temporal  prince,  is  fallen ; 
his  voice  is  not  heeded  in  the  courts  of  nations ;  his  anathemas 
have  lost  their  power.    The  last  bull  of  excommunication  that  was 
ever  fulminated  from  the  throne  of  the  pontiff  was  that  against 
Napoleon,  by  Pius  VII.,  in  1809,  and  a  quenched  thunderbolt 
it  was,  a  brutum  fulmen.    Pius  AimjcJ/"  virtual^  recalled  it  wh3c 
in  his  captivity  at  Savona.    And  popes  have  now  learned,  doubt- 
less, that  neither  by  their  mtrigues  in  courts  nor  by  their  spiritual 
anathemas,  much  less  by  their  secular  power,  will  they  be  able 
hereafter  to  retain  their  former  influence.    But  this  may  drir^ 
them,  nay,  has  driven  them,  to  other  means ;  the  only  means  in 
which  they  can  have  any  hope  of  ultimate  success.    They  hsv^ 
tJien,  I  cannot  say  the  ground  of  fair  argument,  because  it  i<  * 
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gromid  of  concealment  abroad,  and  of  excliuiye  access  to  the  minds 
of  dieir  pec^le  in  Catholic  countries ;  yet  it  is  in  some  sense  the 
gioimd  of  argument,  and  by  education  and  direct  moral  and  re* 
ligioos  influence  they  now  hope  to  succeed.  Here  they  will  find 
the  Propaganda  of  immense  sernce  to  them  still ;  nay,  of  more 
senrice  than  ever.  It  is  from  this  source  that  our  CatlTolic  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  are  chiefly  furnished  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  young  men  from 
the  United  States  preparing  themselyes  to  return  and  labour  for 
the  cause  of  his  hdiness  among  us. 

We  Tisited  repeatedly,  while  in  Rome,  the  Jews'  Quarter,  be- 
cause in  that  direction  are  some  of  the  finest  ruins  of  the  city,  and 
ooce  we  visited  the  synagogue  on  one  of  their  great  occasions,  viz., 
the  Passover.    The  Jews  amount  to  four  or  five  thousand,  and  are 
closely  crowded  up  in  a  portion  of  the  town  south  of  the  ancient 
Campus  MartiuB,  which  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.    It  is  called  GhettOy  because 
ghet  is  the  term  used  to  express  their  act  of  divorcing  their  wives 
according  to  the  Hebrew  law,  Deut.  zxiv.,  1.    This  is  separated 
£r<xn  the  other  parts  of  the  city  by  walls  and  gates,  so  that  at  night 
tbey  are  shut  into  their  ovm  quarters.    They  appear  to  be  a  po6r 
degraded  caste.    Their  portion  of  the  city  is  excessively  filthy  and 
crowded,  and  the  poor  sons  of  Abraham  look  like  the  outcasts  of 
creation.    Indeed,  they  seem  here  to  labour  under  greater  disabili- 
ties than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.    In  Tuscany  they  have  much 
more  liberty,  and  many  of  them  are  landholders  and  merchants. 
In  that  duchy  it  is  said  there  are  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  Jews* 
I  know  not,  in  fact,  that  they  are  confined  to  their  ghettoes  in  any 
Italian  city  except  Rome. 

Their  synagogue  was  large,  and  divided  into  three  or  four 
rooms  below,  and  as  many  above ;  their  women  worshipping  by 
themselves.  A  priest  officiated  in  each  room  in  a  kind  of  pul- 
pit, and  the  service  seemed  to  consist  in  chanting  certain  portions 
from  the  Old  Testament.  On  one  side  was  the  most  holy  place : 
here  no  Gentile  must  approach.  I  undesignedly  gave  great 
ofience  by  standing  too  near,  and  leaning  upon  some  of  the  forms 
or  cabinets  connected  with  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  The  wor- 
ship was  the  most  clamorous,  the  most  irreverent  and  disgust* 
ing  of  anything  I  had  ever  seen  bearing  the  name.    They  would 
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€-nt  abroad,  aad  of  exclusive  access  to  the  mrnds 
aUiolic  counuies  ;  veui  JS  in  some  sense  the 
and  by  education  and  direct  moral  and  re- 
no  w  hope  to  succeed.     Here  they  %vill  find 
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My  over  their  jmyen  with  the  greatest  haste  and  carelemieM^ 
and,  when  they  had  got  through,  immediately  tmm  to  each  other 
and  commence  talking  quite  loud  about  their  woildly  busiiien. 
You  would  have  diought  yoo  were  in  a  market  ralher  than  a 
place  of  wor&hip.  The  money-changers  and  the  pigeon-dealen 
had  not  their  tables  and  merchandise  in  the  house,  but  in  all  other 
respects  they  seemed  to  defile  the  temple  with  their  secular  bun- 
ness  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  Christ.  They  were  boisterou 
and  disagreeable ;  some  of  them  very  filthy ;  their  children  en- 
gaged in  play,  and  the  rooms,  with  all  diis  motley  group,  Tery 
much  crowded.  And  this  is  the  worship,  thought  I,  <rf  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Jews  who,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomoot 
worshipped  Jehorah  in  such  order  and  beauty  I  Truly,  "  it  is 
written  my  house  shall  be  a  place  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it 
a  den  of  thieyes.^ 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  about  serenteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  but  it  lias  already  been  intimated  that  a  good  part  of  this  if 
comparatively  uninhabited,  a  field  of  desolate  ruins.  That  put 
of  the  ancient  city  which  was  the  last  to  be  included  in  the  walls^ 
and  the  least  inhabited,  is  the  heart  of  the  modem  city.  It  is 
formed  from  a  bold  sweep  of  the  river,  first  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left,  leaving  a  rich  bow  of  land,  which  constituted  the  wheat- 
field  of  Tarquin,  from  which,  in  the  popular  tumult,  the  fcoflt 
carried  it  and  cast  it  into  the  river,  wi(h  similar  feelings,  doubt- 
less, with  those  by  which  our  patriots  cast  the  tea  into  Boston 
harbour.  The  island  in  the  Tiber  formed  by  the  wheat  still  re- 
mains, and  forms  a  part  of  the  modern  city :  on  it  is  a  church, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Esculapius,  who  vis- 
ited the  island,  it  is  said,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, had  a  temple  erected  to  his  honour.  The  more  modem 
church  is  built,  in  part,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the 
image  of  the  serpent  is  still  preserved.* 

Four  of  the  seven  ancient  bridges  now  span  the  Tiber,t  and  the 
ruins  of  the  other  three  remain ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  vis- 
ible only  at  low  water. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  hills  of  the  eternal  city  wool<l  be 

*  Is  not  the  bnien  teipent  of  Mosm  the  origin  of  this  heathen  lableT 
t  That  is,  reckoning  two  at  the  idand.    Thia,  howerar,  giTos  but  tfaxee  «tb*  ^ 
aateeacTOMtfae'nbtf. 
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the  fa»t  to  be  changed,  and  yet  these  have  undergone  ahnost  as 
much  change  as  anything  else.  This  has  abeady  been  noticed. 
But  who  would  expect  a  modem  hUl  ?  *'  What  hill  is  that  T  said 
I  to  OUT  cicercme,  as  I  stood  at  the  Protestant  burying-ground, 
and  saw  a  lespectable  mount  standing  to  the  southwest,  with  a 
cross  upon  the  top  of  it.  Luigi  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  he 
thought  that  a  Teiy  unimportant  question.  ''That  is  modem, 
sir  r*  he  rephed.  I  suppose  he  meant  that  there  were  no  antiqui- 
ties upon  it;  but,  in  truth,  the  hill  itself,  compared  with  the 
''  seven  hills,"  is  modem.  It  seems  to  be  wholly  composed  of 
potsherds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  refuse  of  the  pot- 
teries, which  was  carried  out  and  deposited  here.  It  is  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  in  height  and  six  hundred  in  circumference. 
Here  are  the  pubhc  wine-vaults.  The  pieces  of  pottery  fona 
such  a  loose  soil,  that  the  air  penetrates  it,  and  forms  a  noncon- 
ducting  medium  for  the  heat,  and  this  it  is  that  renders  this  hill 
so  suitable  for  wine  cellars.  In  Horace's  day,  I  suppose  this 
hill  was  only  in  process  of  formation,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  as  classic  as  his  old  Falerman  itself.  On  this  hill  they  have 
an  amiual  festival,  not  unlike  the  ancient  Saturnalia^  of  which, 
doubtless,  it  is  a  remnant. 

But  the  lorehest  hill  now  in  Rome,  and  one  that  had  little 
ancient  celebrity,  and  was  by  no  means  ranked  with  the  seven,  is 
the  Pincian  HiU.  It  is  situated  in  quite  the  north  part  of  the 
city,  and  is  ascended  by  a  zigzag  road  from  the  Piazza  del  Papo^ 
h:  the  ascent  is  made  easy,  and  is  beautifully  ornamented,  pre- 
senting new  views  and  new  beauties  at  every  turn.  When  you 
reach  the  summit  you  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  town,  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  of  the  distant  mountains,  not  ex- 
cepting old  Soracte  himself,  who  had  on  when  we  saw  him,  as  in 
the  days  of  Horace,  his  mantle  of  snow.  Here  are  gardens,  and 
planted  avenues,  and  cafiSy  and  other  edifices ;  above  all,  as  the 
crowning  stmcture  of  the  mount  and  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  city,  the  French  Academia  delle  belle  Artiy  where  the  fine . 
arts  are  taught.  For  the  ornaments  of  this  hill,  as  well  as  for  the 
academy  itself,  Rome  and  the  world  are  indebted  to  the  French. 
It  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  most  beautiful  promenade  I  saw 
ia  Europe. 
The  most  splendid  entry  into  Rome  is  at  the  foot  of  this  hiQ, 
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whether  we  consider  the  gate  itself,  with  its  proximate  edifices,  or 
the  magnificent  piazsa  immediately  within  the  gate.  One  part  of 
this  piazxa  is  an  oTal,  adorned  with  fountains,  statuary,  and  an 
obelisk.  Here  the  city  is  narrow,  and  spreads  out  firom  this  point 
in  a  fanlike  form,  giving  rise  to  three  streets  that,  starting  from 
this  common  point,  run  out  in  angles  of  such  divergency  as  to  in« 
elude  within  their  area  most  of  the  city.  The  centnd  street  is 
the  Corso,  which  is  the  grand  thorou^are,  losing  itself  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  the  south:  here,  ereiy  pleaaant 
afternoon,  and  especially  on  Sundays,  you  meet  all  the  noblesse 
and  fashion  of  Rome.  The  left  street  is  the  Strada  del  Babum, 
which  courses  along  at  the  base  of  the  Pincian  EUll  to  the  noble 
-  Piazza  di  Spagna^  which  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  Eoglisb 
and  Americans,  and  is,  in  fact^  the  most  courtly  and  fashiooable 
part  of  the  city. 

Just  out  of  the  Porta  cieZ  PopoZo  IB  the  elegant  drive  to  the  £or- 
ghese  Villa.  These  grounds  are  most  delightful.  The  park  is 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  adorned  with  avenues  and  founts 
ains.  The  villa  itself  contains  paintings  and  ancient  sculpture. 
But  the  richest  villa  in  ancient  sculpture  and  statuary  is  the  YiSa 
Albani.  It  contains  a  splendid  collection  firom  Adriarii  FtZb 
and  elsewhere;  and  the  edifice,  with  the  adjoining  gioundi  and 
structures,  display  great  dassical  taste.  But  time  would  £ul  me 
to  speak  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  and  about  Rome.  I  am  con- 
scious that,  for  my  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  my  readers,  I  ougbt 
to  leave  this  interesting  city ;  leave  it  with  a  thousand  objects  on 
described  which  are  worth  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  but  which 
would  appear  dry  in  the  details  of  description.  I  cannot  do  no, 
however,  without  first  giving  a  description  of  a  visit  to  Adrian's 
Villa,  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter 

To  6.  P.  Vmmvf,  Efq. 

Bone,  April  IQrlO^ 
Mt  dkar  Sir, 
I  have  been  long  looking  for  a  letter  from  you,  but  I  fio<I  ^7 
self  disappointed.  Indeed,  I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  I  h>^^ 
heard  so  little  from  my  friends  since  I  left  America.  I  can  ex- 
cuse them,  however,  on  the  ground  of  their  various  dntief ;  ^ 
Aat  I  may  not  detain  them  too  long  by  my  complaints,  I  ^^® 
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fankor  TeflectioDB  of  tfaii  kindi  and  luuiten  to  giro  yoa  in  account 
of  a  Iat0  Yiait  to  Tiroli. 

TiToli,  aa  yoa  know,  is  the  ancient  Tiber,  a  town  celebrated  in 
ancieut  Roman  hietory  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  health.  Its  situation  upon  a 
mountain,  overlooking  the  Campagna  Romana,  and  commanding, 
in  the  distance,  the  yiew  of  the  capital  itself-— the  distance  being 
about  ei^liteen  miles  from  the  great  city — the  healthiness  of  the 
position,  and  especially  the  wildness,  beauty,  and  romance  thrown 
around  the  scene  by  the  river  Anio,  in  its  shooting,  ladng  cata* 
ract  down  the  side  of  the  nK>untain,  all  rendered  it  a  fitroarite  ap« 
pondage  of  Rome.  This,  therefore,  was  the  resort  of  men  of  let- 
ters,  both  for  the  sake  of  retirement  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
scene ;  it  was  the  resort  of  men  of  wealth  and  of  pleasure,  for  a 
[deasurable  country  residence  in  the  heat  of  summer;  and,  finally, 
the  resort  ci  the  emperor  himself  for  the  display  of  taste  and  of 
princely  magnificence.  All  its  glory  has  not  departed  even  in 
these  latter  days,  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics 
are  imprinted  by  the  God  of  nature  himself  upon  the  scenery  of 
the  pkce ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  its  historic  associaticms,  and 
the  splendid  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood,  shed  over  its  Men  great- 
ness a  lingering,  melancholy  light,  mellowed  by  time  and  hal* 
lowed  by  classical  recollections. 

We  left  Rome  by  the  Porta  Santo  Lorenzo^  April  18.  The 
present  road  is  mostly  on  the  same  route  with  the  ancient  Tiber* 
nian  Way^  the  old  pavements  of  which  are,  in  some  places,  still 
visible^  The  first  object  of  special  interest  which  struck  our  at- 
tention was  the  Lc^o  de  Tartaric  a  small  body  of  water,  that 
derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  property  which  the  water  has 
of  depositing  tartareous  and  calcaieons  matter,  and  of  petrifying 
v^etables  and  other  substances  that  come  in  contact  with  it. 
The  lake  is  now  small,  but  the  banks  around  bear  indication  of 
its  having  formerly  been  much  larger.  Almost  all  the  substances, 
{or  a  great  distance  around,  are  in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  of  the 
kind  called  travertine,  the  same  material  with  that  of  which  the 
temples  of  Paestom  are  constructed.  This  stone  seems  to  be 
formed  not  only  by  a  petrifaction  of  vegetable  and  animal  substan- 
ces, but  also  from  the  water  alone,  sometimes  in  large  masses, 
and  sometimes  in  smaller  portions,  not  unfrequently  putting  on 
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the  shape  of  stalactiteBy  with  a  small  perforation  through  the  ces- 
tre,  as  if  the  formation  were  an  incrustation  around  a  stream  of 
water  These  stalactites  shoot  out  in  every  possible  direction, 
and  produce  fragments  of  the  most  fantastic  forms ;  the  substance 
itself  is  that  of  a  very  hard  stone,  although,  in  some  cases,  as  po- 
rous as  a  honeycomb,  and  almost  bids  defiance  to  time.  This  it 
is  that  has  given  such  durability  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Paestom, 
and  to  some  of  the  relics  of  ancient  Rome.  The  essential  ingre- 
dient of  the  formation  appears  to  be  lime.  The  substance  abounds 
in  this  region,  and  has  fiimished  most  of  the  material  for  the  build* 
ing  of  modem  Rome.  The  waters  of  the  Tiyerone,  anciently 
called  the  Anio,  seem  to  have  filled  this  region  with  this  stone ; 
hence  one  would  suppose  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  those  of 
the  river  are  of  similar  properties. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  the  canal  of  the  Solfettara,  a  most 
singular  stream,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  float  a  small  boat,  of  a  whi- 
tish colour,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  insomuch  that 
the  air  for  quite  a  distance  round  is  strongly  affected  with  the 
edour,  and  the  soil  adjacent  is  likewise  fully  saturated  with  the 
same  substance.  The  stream  comes  from  a  lake  about  a  mile 
firom  the  road,  anciently  called  Aquae  Albulc,  firom  the  whiteness 
of  the  waters.  That  this  lake  should,  for  twenty*five  or  thirty 
centuries,  continue  to  pour  out  such  a  current  of  sulphureous  wa- 
ter, is  a  surprising  fact  in  natural  history,  and  shows  that  the  ma- 
terial which  furnishes  the  solution  is  inexhaustible.  This  canal 
discharges  itself,  after  a  short  distance,  into  the  Anio,  below  which 
no  fishes  are  found  in  that  river,  although  they  abound  above  this 
juncture. 

From  the  canal  we  proceeded  to  Tivoli,  winding  up  the  mount- 
ain by  a  new  road,  which,  within  a  few  years,  has  been  made  to 
facilitate  the  ascent.  The  view  over  the  Campagna  was  Tery 
good,  although  not  superior  to  many  others^  and  if  this  were  all, 
the  labour  of  the  ascent  would  not  be  recompensed.  But  the  wa- 
ter scenery  is  the  great  object  of  interest  at  Tivoli.  The  liTer 
Anio  is  precipitated  from  the  top  of  the  marble  mountain  on  which 
Tivoli  stands  into  the  valley  below.  Formerly  the  natural  course 
of  the  river  down  the  mountain  side  was  by  a  cascade,  the  ruins 
of  which  only  remain.  The  action  of  the  water  and  an  unusual 
inundation  broke  through  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
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die  beauty  of  the  cataract,  at  the  same  time  it  carried  airay  tiie 
bndge  over  the  liver.    His  holiness,  however,  in  s|»te  of  his  pov« 
erty,  has  repaired,  or,  rather,  restored  the  bridge,  and  renewed  the 
cascade.     He  has  cut  a  grotto  through  a  part  of  the  noountain,  and 
conducted  a  portion  of  the  river  through  a  double  submontane  aid^ 
and  precipitated  it  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  our  guide  said| 
four  hundred  feet.    It  cannot,  however,  be  that  distance  from  dit 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  fall,  although  the  entire  de* 
scent  might  possibly  amount  to  that.   The  road  you  pass  is  cut  kite 
the  side  of  the  mountain  directly  over  the  pitch  of  the  water ;  you 
then  wind  round  the  mountain,  which  encompasses  the  vale  like  a 
huge  amphitheatre,  into  which  the  water  descends ;  at  every  quar* 
ter  of  which  yon  get  a  new  aspect  of  the  cataract  and  the  surround* 
ing  scenery.    When  a  quarter  round  you  have,  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  moudi  of  the  grotto  of  Neptune,  so  called,  which  wae 
the  ancient  principal  channel  of  the  river,  where  it  shot  out  from 
under  natural  arches  of  marble  into  the  gulf  beneath ;  and  above, 
crowning  the  precipice  on  the  side  of  the  town,  are  two  aneient 
temples ;  one  g^  them  is  a  beautiful  temple  of  Vesta,  being  on  th0 
side  seen  from  this  point,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  the  oChef 
is  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  who  used  to  inhabit  thisromaiK 
tic  spot,  and  who  had  a  grotto  also  in  the  glen  below.    A  little  far- 
ther on  we  had  a  distant  prospect  of  Rome,  with  her  crowning 
dome  of  St.  Peter's.    Half  round  we  had  the  cataract  full  befoie 
as,  and  the  former  channel  of  the  river,  in  which  direction  a  poiw 
lion  of  the  water  still  passes ;  aAd  here,  also,  two  other  cascade* 
ate  brought  in  view,  less  extensive,  and  farther  to  the  west;  one 
against  the  town,  and  another  beyond.    These  are  also  fcwmed  by 
conducting  the  waters  of  the  river  out  of  their  natural  channel. 
They  aro  both  divided  into  several  branching  spouts  and  sporting* 
cascades;  sometimes  partially  concealed,  and  then  bursting  out 
anew  with  increased  tapidity.    Indeed,  this  whole  circuit  exhibit-' 
ed  a  OHitinued  and  an  ever-yarjring  scene  of  picturesque  beauty, 
in  some  instances  verging  upon  the  grand,  if  not  npon  the  sublime. 
Here,  too,  we  found  the  site  and  some  of  the  remains  of  what  im 
called  the  Villa  of  Horace ;  and  we  were  shown  an  ancient  m^ 
saic  floor,  in  a  church  built  upon  the  site  of  his  house,  which  h 
supposed  to  be  the  floor  of  his  study.    Surely  the  poet  eoutdf 
hardly  have  selected  a  place  better  calculated  to  feed  his  poetio 
29  Uu 


^•^  *»  «1«  bcto»  of  t^T'^"  ^^  •^  *« '^-^^  ^  ** 
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Tein^  and  kindle  up  ihe  spirit  of  song  in  his  soul,  than  this  en* 
chanting  spot 

On  returoingy  we  descended  into  the  valley  by  a  zigzag  coune, 
on  the  side  of  the  gulf,  between  the  present  principal  cascade  and 
the  old  bed  of  the  river.  The  path  is  cut  into  the  side  of  the 
inountain,  having  only  a  rustic  fence  on  the  precipice  side  a 
good  part  of  the  way,  to  defend  the  traveller  from  accident ;  for 
here  a  misstep  would  precipitate  him  upon  rocks  hundreds  of 
feet  below.  Some  of  the  way,  however,  we  were  carried  within 
the  crust  of  the  mountain  through  grottoes  cut  for  the  purpose. 
Low  down,  we  left  the  direct  route  to  descend  a  winding  galleij 
to  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl.  This  originally  constituted  a  third  leap 
of  the  river,  and  the  last  before  it  reached  the  vale  below.  Here 
enough  water  still  plays  to  lull  to  repose  the  mystic  goddess  in 
her  cataract  cell.  The  view  through  this  grotto  is  indescribably 
fine.  A  small  but  bright  opening  at  the  farther  end  of  the  grotto 
conducted  the  vision  through  and  onward^  until  it  rested,  in  the 
distance,  up<m  the  large  cascade  at  the  west,  just  at  that  point 
where  the  falling  torrent,  almost  dissolved  into  spray,  was  spanned 
by  a  rainbow !  To  conceive  of  this  with  any  approximation  to- 
wards reality,  you  must  see  it  It  cannot  be  described,  nor  ever 
transferred  to  canvass. 

We  commenced  our  ascent  on  the  other  side,  but  soon  lefl  our 
donkeys  (for,  steep  as  are  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  the  path  was 
•o  graduated  as  to  allow  of  this  mode  of  conveyance)  to  pass 
ihrou^  another  interior  gallery  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
lighted  by  frequent  windows,  to  visit  the  cave  or  grotto  of  Nep- 
tune. It  was  with  much  difficulty,  however,  we  could  get  a  view 
of  it  over  the  piles  of  ruins  caused  by  the  inundation  abore 
alluded  to.  When  the  whole  body  of  water  rushed  through  this 
cavern  the  exhibition  must  have  been  grand.  We  found  here  the 
liibourers  of  the  pope  blasting  the  rocks,  and  artificially  restarin; 
nature ! 

We  finally  reached  the  summit  on  the  side  of  the  temples  d 
Neptune  and  Vesta  alreftdy  alluded  to.  The  former  was  a  quad- 
rangle, constructed  of  the  travertins  marble,  some  of  the  piV^ 
of  which  still  remain  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  into  which,  after 
die  manner  of  the  modern  Romans,  the  temple  has  been  coO' 
veited.    The  temple  of  Vesta  is  near  by,  and  connected  hy^ 
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uncouth  modem  building  with  that  of  Neptune.    This  edifice  ii, 
like  all  the  other  vestal  temples,  a  rotunda,  with  fine  fluted  coK 
umns  of  the  composite  order,  and  an  interior  pyramid,  within 
whichy  doubtless,  the  vestal  fires  were  kept;  the  exterior  circle 
of  columns  were  an  open  piazza,  forming  a  beautiful  enclosurei 
and   supporting  a  canopy  for  the  sanctum  sanctorum  within. 
Some  of  these  columns  are  missing,  and  the  others  are  very  much 
defaced  by  time,  so  that  the  flutings  are;  in  some  cases,  scarcely 
visible,  although  the  material  was  of  the  hard  marble  or  traveitina 
stone  already  mentioned.    Here  we  took  our  last  view  of  this 
romantic  scene,  on  the  like  of  which,  taking  it  all  in  all,  we  shall 
never  look  again.     Its  classical  associations,  its  ancient  ruins, 
its  romantic  grottoes,  its  varied  and  extraordinary  cascades,  its  el- 
evated situation,  set  off  by  the  still  higher  mountains  that  close 
in  around  it,  all  imite  to  render  the  entire  exhibition  peculiarly 
interesting.  • 

After  dining  at  the  inn,  we  descended  the  mountain,  and  fin* 
ished  the  day  ankong  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa,  at  the  foot  cS  the 
mountain,  ai)out  one  half  mile  from  the  main  road.  This  villa,  at 
it  is  called,  must  have  been  almost  a  city,  for  it  had  theatres,  tem- 
ples, and  public  buildings  in  great  abundance.  It  must  have  beeh 
built  eariy  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  by  whom  it  was  designed  and  built,  died  in  117. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  collection  of  ruins  I  have  yet  seen.  I 
have,  indeed,  seen  individual  edifides  that  exceeded  any  one  of 
these;  but  their  number,  their  solitude,  and  their  variety  all  con- 
spire to  heightf^n  the  effect.  The  location  of  this  villa  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  t^hosen,  being  near  the  mountains,  and  on  a  gentle 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  country. 

The  design  of  the  excellent,  talented,  and  tasteful  emperor, 
who  laid  out  and  adorned  these  grounds,  seems  to  have  been  id 
unite,  in  one  single  collection,  many  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
classical  associations  of  Greece,  and  something,  also,  of  Egypt. 
Hence  he  had  the  vale  of  Tempe,  the  river  Peneus,  the  Elysian 
Fields,  the  entrance  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  like.  For 
edifices  he  had  what  he  called  the  Lyceum,  which,  in  Greece, 
was  the  school  of  Aristotle,  the  Academia  oi  Plato,  the  Prytane^ 
urn,  which  was  the  place  of  public  business  of  Athens,  the  Poectie 
of  the  Stoici,  and  the  Serapeon  of  Egypt,  &c.    The  Peneus  was 
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ulttcUI,  hmng  a  p<Hrtton  of  ihe  water  of  the  Anio  tiiraed  doi 
the  moiiiiteiii  ia  a  different  direction  from  its  present  course,  wad 
made  to  peas  through  a  valley  that  intenrenes  between  the  rilla 
and  the  mountain.  Of  this  river  there  remams  nothing  but  tlie 
yailey  through  which  it  ran,  and  a  very  small  rill  in  its  centre. 
The  Poecile  was  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  in  length, 
of  aa  oUoag  &gm :  one  of  ihe  long  vnills  only  remains,  formed 
ISiAcipally  of  tufa^  with  occasional  layers  of  terra  caita.  But  this 
iMmant  shows  what  a  magnificent  edifice  this  must  have  been, 
especially  as  it  was  entirely  fronted  by  a  spacious  portico,  foim- 
itig  a  sioa^  or  piazaa  of  ample  dimensions,  like  that  in  Athens 
which  gave  name  to  the  sect  ot  StaicSf  in  which  sages  and  phi- 
losophera  mighl  walk,  and  philosophize,  and  teach. 

In  this  vilk  were  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  library,  and  soTeral 
sptondid  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen.  The  temples 
are  generally  arched  over  at  the  tqps,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rcmie, 
and  frequently  have  chambers  and  other  apartments  adjoining  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  priests.  The  Temple  of  Serapis,  a 
great  portion  of  whose  massy  walls  still  remain,  is  an  edifi^^  of 
this  kind.  Behind  the  niches  where  the  statues  of  the  goda  irere 
phced  is  a  vacant  space,  which  seems  to  have  been  entered  by  a 
secret  passage  fiK>m  the  top.  Here  it  is  supposed  the  priests 
were  accustomed  to  c<»iceal  themselves,  to  give  responses  in 
answer  to  those  who  consulted  the  orades,  by  which  the  igncorani 
multitude  were  deceived  into  the  idea  that  the  voice  came  from 
the  god  himself.  From  this  temple  much  of  the  Egyptian  statu- 
ary which  now  adorns  the  galleries  at  Rome  was  taken.  In 
fact,  the  works  of  art,  and  especially  the  sculpture  taken  from 
Adrian's  Villa,  have  enriched  more  than  one  ^lery,  and  more 
than  one  city  or  state,  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an- 
tiquity. In  the  Temple  of  Venus  we  were  shown  the  very  niche 
from  which  the  celebrated  Venus  de  MediciSf  now  at  Florence, 
was  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  there  were  two 
theatres  and  two  amphitheatres.  The  latter,  however,  are  more 
generally  supposed  to  be  naumachia^  or  places  for  the  exhibition 
of  naval  combats  or  games ;  these  were  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
water  at  pleasure  for  this  purpose,  aqd  around  one  of  them  axe 
U^giOf  or  galleries,  still  standing,  where  the  spectators  were  placed 
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to  behold  tbeae  exhibitions;  and  underneadi  these  logia  wert 
shops,  still  ia  a  state  of  fine  preservation^  where  th^  sold  refresh- 
mentSy  Sec, 

The  most  perfect  rooms  now  remaining  among  the  ruins  are  the 
Cento  Camerelley  pr  One  Hundred  CJuxmberSy  as  they  are  called. 
They  were  the  military  barracks  or  lodges  of  the  Praetorian  guard. 
They  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a  declivity,  so  as,  by  the  addi* 
ttonal  help  of  a  trench  in  front,  they  are,  on  that  side,  entirely  open 
and*  above  ground,  while  the  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface. 
They  are  in  ranges  of  one,  two,  and  three  stories  in  different  parts, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  acclivity,  all  arched  over,  and  cov* 
ered  vnth  earth  at  the  top ;  and  the  rear  wall  made  double,  with 
an  intervening  space,  to  prevent  the  dampness  from  penetrating. 
These  are  mostly  in  a  perfect  state,  and,  with  a  Uttle  repairing, 
might  still  serve  for  their  original  purpose. 

The  most  extensive  edifice,  or  rather  range  of  edifices,  wais  the 
imperial  palace,  many  parts  of  which  still  remain  but  partially  im- 
paired ;  here  were  the  royal  chambers,  the  saloons,  the  courts,  the 
corridors,  die  gardens,  the  badis,  and  even,  in  one  part,  the  prisons, 
all  grand  and  majestic,  though  in  ruins.  The  enthre  suite  of  archi- 
tectural  ruins  belonging  to  this  palace  must,  I  think,  cover  a  num- 
ber of  acres.  One  of  the  courts  has  a  subterranean  corridor  quite 
round  it,  lighted  by  oblique  windows  slanting  outward  and  upward 
into  the  court ;  the  corridor  is  arched,  and  lined  with  a  coat  of 
stucco,  which  is  now  hard  as  marble.  But  I  must  not  dwell  upon 
diese  ruins  in  detail ;  they  are  too  numerous  and  extensive  to  be 
minutely  described.  The  villa,  it  is  said,  extended  over  three  miles' 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  and,  indeed,  what  less  could  we  ex- 
pect when  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  descent  to  the  infernal  regions, 
the  temples  of  the  principal  deities,  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
the  public  libraries,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  and  the  imperial 
palace  and  gardens,  with  all  their  necessary  appendages,  were  to 
be  exhibited  in  connexion  ?  How  Adrian,  amid  all  his  other  duties 
and  studies,  could  find  time  to  plan  and  execute  this  work,  is  sur- 
prising, when  we  reflect  especially  that  he  spent  the  first  thirteen 
years  out  of  the  twenty-one  of  his  reign  in  travelling  over  his  vast 
empire,  from  Spain  and  the  British  Isles  in  the  west  to  Asia  in 
Ae  east ;  and  that,  in  the  remaining  eight  years,  he  was  diligently 
engaged  in  his  private  studies,  in  making  laws,  and  in  managing 
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the  tfiain  of  bis  empire.  He  was,  iDdeed,  a  most  extnoidioarjr 
BUttiy  both  in  physical  strength  and  in  intellectual  endowments^ 
and,  I  might  add,  in  moral  virtues.  Hence,  in  wandering  among 
the  ruins  of  his  villa,  the  associations  and  historical  reminiscences 
afford  a  much  greater  pleasure  than  when  contemplating  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Cssars,  and  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero  on 
the  Palatine  Hill  in  Rome.  You  feel  that  you  are  treading  in  the 
steps  of  a  virtuous  man,  as  well  as  of  an  illustrious  prince  and  a 
sage  philosopher.  As  you  pass  over  the  grounds  of  his  extended 
MioOf  you  say,  Here  he  walked  and  philosophised;  and  at  the  li- 
braries, here  he  pursued  his  literary  studies;  and  here,  at  the 
temples,  he  worshipped.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  a  Christian,  but 
he  became  favourable  to  Christianity.  He  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
secutions that  had  raged  against  it  under  former  emperors  ;  and  he 
thought  so  favourably  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts, 
il  is  said,  of  admitting  him  among  ihe^number  of  the  gods  ! 

Another  circumstance  which  enhances  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating these  ruins  is  the  solitude  that  prevails  around.  In  Rome 
you  find  crowding  around  the  desolations  of  antiquity  the  busy 
multitude  of  a  modem  race.  The  Pantheon  and  various  other 
ancient  edifices  are  modem  churches ;  the  Temple  of  Antoniniis 
Pius  is  a  custom-house ;  the  Temple  of  Pallas  is  a  baker's  shop ; 
and  the  ancient  Foram,  with  its  nodding  columns  and  crumbling- 
temples,  is  a  market-place !  But  here  you  have  no  such  intrusions; 
solitude  reigns  over  these  ruins ;  not  even  the  farmer  with  his 
plough,  nor  the  gardener  with  his  spade,  is  allowed  to  break  ia 
ttpon  the  wildness  and  solitude  of  the  scene.  The  vrild  chamoii 
may  feed  here,  and  *^  the  fox  may  dig  his  hole  unscared.*  Forest 
trees  have  sprang  up  in  every  direction,  overhanging  the  mios  and 
giving  additional  gloom  to  the  picture.  Nothing. served  move  U> 
impress  upon  the  mind  a  vivid  conception  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
ittins  than  the  sight  of  a  stately  pine,  firom  two  and  a  half  to  three 
leet  diameter,  growing  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
imperial  palace.  Others  of  the  same  character  are  seen  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  ground.  But  the  tree  that  best  chimes  in  with  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  which  is  very  abundant  here,  is  the  tall 
perennial  cypress.  They  shoot  up  in  gloomy  majesty  in  different 
parts  of  these  grounds,  like  silent  sentinels  keeping  their  watch 
ever  the. consecrated  ruins^ 
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We  huDg  around  these  relics  of  former  grandeur  tintil  sunset ; 
the  shadows  of  the  broken  arches  were  deepened,  the  hollow  winds 
moaned  through  the  trees  ;  the  sensations  of  this  hour  were  inde 
scribable ;  it  was  the  deepening  of  feelings  that  had  long  been  gadi« 
ering  strength,  as  I  had  for  months  been  holding  communion  with 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  and  had  become  more  and  more  assimilated 
into  the  spirit  of  these  associations.  The  musings  of  that  hour 
were  a  kind  of  enchantment,  and  made  me  almost  wish  for  some 
lodge  in  this  ^*  lone  wiMerness,''  this  extended  contiguity  of  ruins, 
where,  undisturbed,  I  might  muse  upon  the  fading  glories  of  a 
chanpng  and  a  transitory  world.  The  last  of  the  company,  and 
with  much  reluctance,  I  at  length,  as  the  shades  came  on,  broke 
away  from  the  attractions,  leiaving  the  sighing  winds  to  chant 
through  another  night,  as  they  have  done  through  the  successive 
nights  of  by-gone  centuries,  the  melancholy  dirge  of  AdriarCs 
Villa  in  Ruins. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  yours  in  affection, 

W.  FisK. 

We  spent  our  time  in  Rome  most  pleasantly,  and  formed,  while 
there,  many  interesting  acquaintances  with  oiur  own  countrymen 
as  well  as  others.  The  visiters  from  the  United  States  to  Rome 
•ue  growing  more  nuinerous  every  year.  The  present  year  there 
have  been  two  or  three  hundred.  Fifty  American  ladies,  I  was 
informed  by  our  consul,  were  in  the  city  during  Passion  Week. 
Very  soon  after  the  close  of  those  ceremonies,  however,  the  city 
was  comparatively  deserted.  A  part  lingered  a  little  longer  than 
usual,  in  hope  of  seeing  the  illiunination ;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  that  was  postponed,  almost  all  were  moving.  We  lingered 
a  while  to  finish  out  our  sight^seeing,  and  then  followed  the  other 
birds  of  passage,  who  were  hastening  to  a  more  northern  climate 
to  escape  the  heat  and  malaria  of  Central  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Six  Americans  of  us,  in  one  berlin,  drawn  by  four  moles,  with 
a  postilion  more  mulish  than  the  mules  themselves,  left  Rome  for 
Florence^  April  25th.   Our  veturino  was  passionate  and  obstinate; 
his  mules  were  slow,  so  that,  to  accomplish  but  little  in  ooe 
day,  we  had  to  rise  early  and  travel  late.     The  distance  from 
Rome  to  Florence  by  the  Perugia  Routes  which  is  the  one  we 
travelled,  is  about  twenty-seven  posts,  in  travelhng  which  we  were 
six  days ;  at  the  close,  we  decided,  I  believe  unanimously,  that  we 
would  have  no  more  to  do,  if  we  could  avoid  it,  with  either  four« 
legged  or  two-legged  mules.     The  Sienna  Route,  as  it  is  called, 
is  nearer  the  sea,  and  one  day's  drive  shorter,  than  that  by  Perur 
gia;  but  the  latter  is  more  interesting,  and  has,  it  is  said,  better 
hotels.    Our  road  was  excellent,  but  hilly ;  and  we  were  under 
the   necessity,  in  all  the  mountainous  parts,  to  have  our  team 
strengthened  by  oxen,  whose  snail-like  pace  tallied  well  with  the 
motion  of  our  mules.     But  whether  they  have  mules  or  horses, 
travellers  are  reinforced  by  oxen  up  the  mountains.    The  inm 
are  of  the  same  cheerless  character  with  those  already  described,* 
and,  in  many  instances,  furnishing  but  indifferent  fare.    The  beds, 
however,  were  in  most  cases  comfortable,  save  that  the  shccia 
were  occasionally  damp,  an  occurrence  by  no  means  rare  in  Rob/, 
although,  I  believe,  much  less  frequent  than  formerly.   Whenever 
this  is  the  case,  the  traveller  is  obliged,  if  he  would  preserve  hii 
health,  either  to  have  a  fire  by  which  lo  dry  them,  or  use  a  warm- 
ing-pan until  they  are  sufficiently  aired.    He  should  always  ex- 
amine them  before  he  goes  to  bed.    Some,  to  avoid  danger  from 
this  source,  carry  thick  flannel  bed-gowns,  by  which  they  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  dampness 
Great  care  is  certainly  necessary,  for  one  night  might  otherwise 
prove  fatal,  especially  to  an  invalid. 

The  route  was,  in  the  main,  the  same  with  the  ancient  Romifl 
road,  called  the  Via  Flaminia^  but  not  entirely.  Leaving  the 
city  through  the  beautiful  piazza  and  Porta  del  Popolo,  jon  soon 
pass  the  Tiber^  over  a  fine  bridge  called  Ponte  MoUe.    Heie  the 
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Via  Flaminia  bean  to.  the  right,  to  Civita  CasHOana ;  bat  Pini 
VL  made  a  more  direct  route  to  this  latter  place,  which  is  Ham 
one  DOW  mostly  travelled.     Civitu  Castilkma  was  our  first  lodging- 
place.   We  passed,  some  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
a  huge  ancient  sarcophagus,  made  of  one  piece,  with  a  coyer, 
which  they  call  the  Tomb  of  Nero.    Whether  it  be  really  Nero's 
t<Hnb   cannot  perhaps   be   certainly  determined^    It  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  ancient  city  as  was  Nero,  when  he 
was  driven  to  the  extremity  of  destroying  himself.    The  only 
wonder  is,  how  the  monster,  execrated  as  he  was  by  all  classes, 
should  find  one  who  would  give  him  a  decent  burial,  much  less 
excavate  for  him  such  a  sarcophagus.     We  passed  orer  die 
CanqHigna  Ranuma,  and  found  it  in  ibis  direction  quite  barren* 
In  this  respect,  I  confess  I  was  disappointed;  for  I  had  suj^osed 
the  whole  Campagna  of  a  very  rich  soil.    It  appeared,  however, 
like  soil  that  had  been  exhausted  by  excessive  tillage ;  tery  lit- 
tie  of  it  was  under  cultivation ;  and  that  which  vras,  did  not  ap« 
pear  very  luxuriant.    Cultivated  it  cannot  be  safely,  on  acconnt 
of  the  malaria;  but  if  the  s<»l  were  fertile,  it  would  certainly 
produce  a  more  abundant  crop  of  grass  and  herbage.    There 
weie»  however,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  upon  these  fields 
of  death ;  and  the  herdsmen  who  tended  them«  showed  but  too 
clearly  that  they  inhaled  a  sickly  atmosphere,  and  were  hastening 
to  an  untimely  end.     The  appearance  of  these  shepherds,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  is  anything  but  poetical* 
Think  of  a  countenance  cadaverous  with  disease,  crisped  and 
discolored  by  the  sun  and  the  winds,  lodting  either  stupid  or  fe- 
rocious, and  dressed  with  a  sheepskin  coat  with  the  wool  on — 
anned,  perhaps,  with  a  gun  or  a  long  pike,  and  then  say,  Is  this 
Heliboans     or  Corydon? — to  say  nothing,  of  Endymion  and 
Daphne,  and  other  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  who  inflamed 
the  love  of  gods  and  goddesses.    They  look  more  like  wolves  in 
sheep^g  clothing,  or  like  banditti  of  the  desert ;  and  if  you  meet 
one  when  alone  upon  these  wide  wastes,  you  involuntarily  shrink 
as  from  the  presence  of  a  savage  brigand  whose  trade  is  death ; 
and  yet,  1  believe  it  is  seldom,  if  ever  known  in  modem  days, 
that  robberies  or  murders  are  committed  here.    For  miles  there 
were  no  dwellings,  except  occasionally  a  stone  structure,  as  a 
•cation  for  these  heidsmen  and  their  flocks,  with  a  stable  in  tha 
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lower  stor}^  ^nd  a  lodging-place   above,  haTing  around  them 
fillh  enough  to  breed  the  malaria,  in  an  otherwise  healthy  climate. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Catnpagna^  which  is  unlike  my 
preconception  of  it,  is  the  unerenness  of  ihe  surface.  There  are 
few  high  hills,  but  (instant  inequalities,  like  the  surface  of  a 
rough  sea  in  a  storm ;  this  is  in  fact  its  character  in  every  direc- 
tion from  Rome.  We  soon  reached  the  mountains,  howereri  in 
the  present  route,  as  there  is  little  pains  taken  here  as  in  onr 
country  when  passing  a  mountainous  route,  to  find  out  the  Tal- 
leys.  You  are  sometimes  led  to  believe,  that  it  is  an  object,  in 
constructing  the  Roman  roads,  to  strike  the  first  spur  that  runs 
out  from  the  mountains,  and  then  mount  and  keep  upon  the  top 
as  long  as  possible.  This  is  very  impolitic  for  the  most  impor- 
tant purposes  of  a  road,  but  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  tourist  who 
is  travelling  to  see  the  country ;  he  is  cairied  from  mountain  top 
to  mountain  top^  in  delightful  visions;  getting  new  views  from 
every  successive  observatory.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  charms 
of  travelling  in  Italy. 

The  second  day,  we  again  crossed  the  TV&er  on  a  bridge  boib 
by  Augustus  Cftsar.    We  passed  Otricoli^  anciently  Ocricti' 
bun,  and  Nami,  anciently  called  Narrda,  and  hastened  on  as  fast  as 
our  mules  would  carry  us  to  Temi,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles, 
without  stopping,  in  order  to  get  time,  the  same  day,  to  visit  the 
cascade,  called  the  Caduta  del  Marmore.    These  falls  are  four 
miles  itom  Temiy  at  the  junction  of  the  Velino  with  the  Nor; 
and  are  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  former,  being  precipitated  into 
the  latter,  from  an  elevation  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
feet,  by  several  successive  leaps,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  three 
hundred  feet.   We  ascended  the  mountain  on  a  road  cut  obliqaely 
into  its  almost  perpendicular  side,  from  a  miserable  little  village,  in 
a  caleche ;  having  first  ordered  donkeys  to  meet  us  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls.    At  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  plain,  over  which  the 
water  is  conducted,  before  it  leaps  into  the  valley  below.  I  say  con- 
ductedf  for  it  is  stated  that  some  time  before  the  Christian  era,  these 
waters  were  brought  by  Curius  Dentatus  in  this  direction,  with  a 
view  of  draining  the  country  above  of  its  standing  water,   Tk^ 
view  from  above  is  fine :  the  fall  is  so  great,  tliat  almost  the 
whole  body  of  water  seems  churned  into  foam,  and  quite  a  for* 
tioB  of  it  thrown  oflF  into  spray,  insomuchi  that  the  whole  dediviW 
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of  the  hill  around  is  constantly  wet,  as  by  a  falling  shower.  At 
a  proper  time  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  unobstructed  by  clouds, 
it  is  said  the  prismatic  colours  are  beautifully  reflected  from  the 
shower  of  spray  that  hovers  over  the  vortex  below.  Of  this, 
however,  as  the  sky  was  mostly  obscured,  we  obtained  but  an 
imperfect  and  transient  view  during  one  short  interval  of  sun- 
shine. There  were  several  stations  at  which  we  had  different 
views  of  this  beautiful  cascade  as  we  descended  the  mountain  | 
and  the  only  interruption  or  annoyance  we  had  to  our  enjoyment, 
was  the  constant  importunity  of  beggars,  who  made  direct  appli- 
cation for  charity,  or  claimed  that  they  had  made  this  platform, 
formed  that  rustic  parapet,  where  we  stood  to  view  the  cascade ; 
or  bad  repaired  the  road,  or  dug  out  the  steps  of  earth,  dovm 
which  we  passed  in  our  descent,  and  for  this  demanded  pay ;  or 
they  assailed  us  with  an  importunity  that  no  positive  denial  could 
turn  aside,  with  minerals  or  curious  natural  formations,  which 
they  wished  us  to  purchase.  But  such  annoyances  are  so  com- 
mon in  Italy f  the  traveller  is  wearied  out  with  them ;  and  possibly 
the  reader  is  weary  of  hearing  of  them  ;  and,  in  fietct,  unless  he 
should  be,  he  would  not  have  a  correct  idea  of  travelling  in  Italy  ; 
and,  therefore,  would  read  a  book  of  travels  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  reading,  which  is  to  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
just  estimate  of  a  country,  through  which  the  tourist  conducts 
him  by  his  journal. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  cataract,  is  the  cu- 
rious formations  by  the  water,  of  stalactites  and  various  petrifac- 
tions. These  alone  would  repay  the  traveller  for  visiting  the  place. 
They  are  similar  to  the  formations,  already  noticed  at  TVvoZt,  of 
travertine  marble.  But  there  are  also,  as  at  TiooUj  depositions 
from  the  w&ter  of  petrified  lime,  in  successive  strata,  resembling 
the  different  and  successive  grains  of  coarse-grained  wood.  This 
substance  takes  a  most  beautiful  polish,  and  is  wrought  by  the 
artists  into  various  handsome  works  of  taste  and  ornament. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  we  found  our  donkeys  under  female  con- 
ductors, which  we  mounted  to  ascend  an  eminence,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  the  falls,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  better  front  view.  Our  conductors,  as  usual,  commenced  pound- 
ing the  donkeys  with  clubs,  and  urging  them  forward  by  that 
peculiar  kind  of  grunt,  which  you  hear  all  over  Italy,  when  an 
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ass  ia  to  be  driren,  and  which  to  be  understood  must  be  hearl; 
for  it  is  the  likeDess  of  no  sound,  I  belieye,  articulate  or  ioarticu- 
late,  to  which  the  ears  of  nay  countrymen  are  accustanaed.  It  ii 
the  most  like  what  I  have  sometimes  beard,  when  a  man  is  chop- 
ping wood,  or  giving  a  heavy  blow  with  a  sledge,  and  probably  it 
had  its  origin  from  the  same  cause ;  for  as  the  blow  and  tbe 
sound  naturally  go  together,  it  was  found  at  length,  that  the  grant 
itself  would  soipetimes  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  poor  donkey 
was  led,  when  he  heard  the  one,  to  expect  the  other.  Butneitlier 
blows  nor  sounds  accomplish  much  with  these  poor  little  insenn- 
ble  animals.  After  I  was  well  mounted  and  began  to  hear  the 
blows  behind,  I  bade  my  conductress  desist ;  but  she  told  me, 
if  she  did  not  bastinado  him  he  would  not  go.  But  I  was  d^ 
scribing  the  falls-^and  yet  I  must  describe  them  as  I  saw  ihem, 
which  was  riding  upon  a  bastinadoed  dcmkey.  We  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  cascade,  from  this  opposite  side  at  several  different 
positions ;  and  then  returned  tturough  a  delightful  valley  down 
the  bank  of  the  sporting  stream,  with  overhanging  rocks  on  one 
side,  and  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  other.  At  the  little  village 
where  we  ordered  our  donkeys  we  zeaumed  our  carriage,  amid 
the  cries  of  beggars  and  the  vociferalioa  of  guides,  donkey-wo- 
men, dec,  dec,  cUmouring  for  more  fttiofNhiMino,  some  of  whom 
followed  our  carriage  for  some  rods*  after  we  started.  It  is  thus 
that  almost  every  where  in  Southern  Italy,  the  traveller  is  pounced 
upon  by  a  cloud  of  harpies,  that  seem  ready  to  devour  Um,  and 
who  never  have  enough. 

We  lodged  at  Temi.    The  next  day  dined  at  S^bto,  an- 
ciently Spoletium.    Here,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Tknuymemt 
Hannibal  was  repulsed,  and  an  ancient  gate  still  bears  an  inscrip 
tion,  recording  this  event.   Here  also  is  a  beautiful  aqueduct  carri^ 
across  rvalley,  three  hundred  feet  high.    From  this  place  a  most 
lovely  valley  extends  to  Foligno^  the  ancient  Fu^tneumr^  W^ 
Kng  over  which  we  passed  an  ancient  temple,  supposed  to  be  the 
Temple  of  Clitumnusy  situated  near  the  source  of  die  river  of  tto 
name— passed  the  next  morning  near  the  birthplace  of  Fraticescfh 
in  the  town  of  Assissi — ^and  near  by,  visited  a  church  and  monasteiy 
that  were  being  repaired,  or  we  might  say,  rebuilt— for  they  were 
destroyed  four  years  ago,  by  an  earthquake,  a  calamity  wMct 
affected  all  this  section  of  countiy— at  Foli^o  the  hottsesai^ 
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pubfic  edifices  were  terribly  shaken — some  demolished  and  many 
injured.  In  this  church,  we  found  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Francesco^ 
and  the  room  where  he  resided,  and  the  closet  for  his  books, 
and  the  door  through  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass,  all 
preserved  in  their  original  form,  fcnrming  a  kind  of  sanctum 
sanctarumj  within  the  house  of  God.    All  the  region  around 
swarmed  with  Franciscans.     The  next  day  we  were  drawn  by 
oxen  up  the  mountain  to  Perugia ;  although  a  road  .might  hate 
been  made  so  as  to  avoid  the  mountain,  but  .you  may  be  almost 
sure  that  you  will  be  taken  over  the  mounti^n,  if  there  is  one  in 
the  route ;  and  this  especially,  because  the  cities  of  Italy  are 
mostly  built  on  hills  and  mountains.    At  Perugia^  called  an- 
ciently Augusta  Perusta^  we  visited  the  cathedral,  where  we 
saw  nothing  interesting,  except  the  deposition  of  a  dead  priest, 
who  had  b^n  elevated  upon  a  bed  of  state,  or  stage  of  exhibition, 
where  he  had  lain  the  usual  time,  and  was  now  taken  down 
for  sepulture.    There  was  much  ado  in  getting  him  down ;  and 
when  they  had  succeeded,  they  stretdied  him  out  upon  the  dirty 
pavement  of  the  church,  where  he  remained  until  we  left,  (al- 
thou{^  we  lingered  some  time  to  see  what  disposition  would  be 
made  of  him,)  surrounded  by  boys  and  youths,  some  of  whom 
had  on  the  ecclesiastical  hat,  who  were  jesting  and  laughing  over 
the  dead  priest,  in  a  manner  the  most  repulsive.    From  Perugia^ 
we  descended  to  the  Perugian  lake,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
Lake  Tkrasymenus^  where  the  great  battle  vras  fought  between 
the  Roman  consul  Flaminiusj  and  Hannibal^  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  almost  his  entire  army  exterminated. 
The  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  midst  of  surround- 
ing hills,  and  sprinkled  with  islands.    We  lodged  at  a  miserable 
little  village  which  was  almost  crowded  into  the  lake  by  the 
mountain,  called  Passignanoy  from  its  being  the  only  southern 
pass  from  the  vale  beyond,  where  the  abovementioned  battle  was 
fioo^t. 
«     Lake  Thrasymene,  however,  fiimished  us  vrith  a  delightful 
supper  of  fish,  and  we  had  a  comfc^table  bed.    Another  votten^, 
which  was  in  company  with  us  most  of  the  way,  stopped  at  the 
same  inn,  and  we  might  have  been  crowded  as  to  our  quarters, 
but  a  Frenchman,  with  his  daughter,  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  always  took  ono^ch^mber  for  both,  to  save  eoepense^  and  this* 
30  ^ 
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gave  us  an  additional  chamber.  The  French,  and  indeed  the 
European  continental  nations  generally,  have  very  different  no- 
tions about  such  matters  from  those  of  the  Enghsh  or  Americans. 
They  think  nothing  of  passing  each  other's  lodging-rooms  to  get 
to  their  own  beds.  Indeed  a  very  common  method  of  building, 
is  to  have  a  long  suite  of  apartments  in  one  range  all  enfiladed 
by  the  doors,  and  entered  by  passing  successively  through  the 
intervening  chambers.  We  often  found  it  difficult  to  get  lodging- 
rooms  where  our  ladies  were  not  subjected  to  this  inconTC- 
nience. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  the  famous  battle-ground.  It  is  a 
vale  setting  back  from  the  lake  perhaps  two  miles,  and  surround- 
ed by  hills,  so  as  to  form  an  amphitheatre,  with  only  two  narrow 
vomitoriif  or  outlets,  at  either  end,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
Into  this  place  Hannibal  decoyed  his  enemy  by  stratagem- 
placing  a  good  part  of  his  army  upon  the  heights  near  where  the 
Romans  entered,  while  he  with  the  other  portion  of  his  army 
occupied  the  opposite  heights;  when  the  Romans  had  entered 
the  pass  and  filled  the  amphitheatre,  the  concerted  signal  was 
given — ^the  ambuscade  from  the  rear  fell  upon  the  Roman  army, 
and  they  found  themselves  surrounded.  The  elements  favoured 
the  Carthaginians ;  for  it  was  sunshine  on  the  hills,  but  a  dense 
fog  sctUed  down  upon  the  vale  :  weapons  from  unseen  enemies 
were  showered  upon  the  astonished  and  terror-struck  Romans. 
It  was  a  bloody  day — and  a  critical  one  for  Rome.  A  small 
number  cut  their  way  through  to  the  neighbouring  heights ;  but 
the  greater  part  perished.  We  passed  a  rivulet  called  Sangui- 
nettOf  from  its  waters  having  been  discoloured  by  the  blood  of  the 
slain.  This  battie  gave  Harmibal  the  ascendancy  in  Italy ;  and 
had  not  the  luxury  and  Ucentiousness  of  the  Campania  been  more 
fatal  to  his  army  than  Roman  arms,  he  might  have  subdued  and 
overwhelmed  the  nation,  and  Carthage  and  Rome  might  have 
changed  characters  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world.  As  it  turned, 
however,  Rome  has  gained  the  appellation  of  the  Eternal  Cityt 
and  Carthage  was  destroyed,  and  no  traces  of  its  site  or  existence 
remain,  save  on  the  page  of  history. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Florence.  From  the  top  of  ti* 
high-lands,  several  miles  distant,  we  had  a  most  enchanting  r^^^ 
of  the  city  and  its  surrounding  villas.    It  was  environed  in  ^^ 
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distance  by  mountains  embowered  in  yineyards  and  Tcrdurei  * 
elegantly  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  and  wafting  up  the 
mountain-aide,  to  welcome  our  approach,  the  fragrant  incense  of 
an  Italian  spring.  What  a  change  in  a  place  is  effected  by  the 
weather  and  the  season  of  the  year!  Florence  had  certainly 
gained  much  by  exchanging  the  drenching  rains  and  chilling 
winds  of  January  for  the  balmy  breath  of  May. 

We  revisited  the  galleries ;  called  on  our  old  friends ;  inquired 
after  the  schools,  and  found  them  all  flourishing.  We  learned 
also  that  the  Swiss  heroine  of  the  infant-schools  was  meditating 
a  new  enterprise  full  of  interest,  and  so  far  as  we  could  leam^  of 
promise  also :  but  in  a  country  where  a  heretic  is  suspected  even 
when  doing  good,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  publish  her  operations 
to  the  world — especially  when  the  agents  of  the  propaganda  in 
our  country  convey  to  Rome  all  that  is  passing  or  is  published 
here  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See.  We  raised  a  few 
crowns  among  our  countrymen  and  fellow-travellers  for  the  enter- 
prise, and  covdd  do  no  more  than  foUow  her  with  our  good  wishes 
and  prayers. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  and  preparation,  we  found  ourselves 
ready  to,  recross  the  Apennines,  which  we  had  determined  to  do 
in  the  direction  of  Bologna^  to  try  if  possible  to  reach  Venice. 
From  the  beginning  I  had  hoped  to  see  Venice^  but  had  been  upon 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  object,  from  the  discouraging  reports 
of  prevailing  ch(4era  and  consequent  quarantines.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  many  others,  we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  information.  However,  we  thought  the  nearer  we 
approached,  th|  more  definiie  would  be  our  intelligence. 

Our  departure  was  attended  with  several  painful  circumstances. 
One  was  that  our  interesting  and  kind  fellow-travellers  were  to 
return  in  another  direction,  not  choosing  to  take  Lombardy  in 
their  route.    It  was  like  breaking  Up  a  family,  rendered  the  more 
painiiil,  because  we  were  in  a  foreign  land.     Mrs.  F.  and  myself 
were  to  proceed  alone.   But  what  was  still  more  painful  was,  that 
one  of  our  company,  Mr.  W.  already  mentioned,  was  declining    , 
so  fast  that  we  feared  we  should  see  him  no  more.    His  case  had   \ 
been  one  of  painful  interest  for  many  days.     Sometimes,  while 
ia  RomCy  he  was  able  to  go  out  with  us  and  view  those  nitns , 
which  accorded  too  painfully  with  the  ruins  of  his  own  once 
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vigorouf  oonstitiUimiy  wastiog  under  the  coDsuining  tcnich  of  t 
resifttless  disease.  Occasioaally,  his  buoyant  mind  seemed  to 
catch  iD8pirati4Hi  from  the  scenes  around  him,  and  he  would  forget 
his  own  weidmess  in  the  rhapsodies  of  the  poets  and  the  legends 
of  Roman  mythology.  Again,  he  would  be  prostrated— aod 
think  and  talk  of  home — ^pray  not  to  be  buried  in  Italy— and 
speak  of  the  comforts  which  a  sick  man  foregoes  by  leaving  the 
bosom  of  friends  to  court  health  in  a  more  genial  clime.  He  that 
has  never  been  sick  abroad,  knows  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
meaning  that  is  contained  in  this  reflection !  In  the  main,  Mr. 
W.  was  cheerful*  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  per- 
^uaded  that  journeying  by  land  injured  him,  and  that  his  beit 
course  was  to  go  to  Leghorn  and  take  ship  for  New*YoriL.  At 
length  he  became  satisfied  that  this  was  his  <mly  hopeful  cou^8^ 
Having  been  so  long  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  it  was  painful  to 
leave  him.  We  parted  vrith  the  usual  tokens,  but  without  words, 
for  anguish  choked  utterance.* 

We  left  for  Bologna  en  voiturier^  6th  of  May.  A  sick 
fellow-passenger,  was  taken  so  ill  he  was  obliged  to  stop. 
W#  U&  him  in  great  distress  in  a  solitary  inn  upon  the 
Apennines.  After  this  we  had  the  entire  coach  to  ourselres, 
and  our  veturino  having  got  rid  of  a  part  of  his  cliarge  without 
any  loss  of  fee,  made  an  effort  to  barter  us  off  also  upon 
another,  who  was  going  in  our  direction;  but  not  feeling  disposed 
to  be  traded  off  in  that  style,  and  having  the  staff  in  our  own 
hand,  he  was  obliged  to  cany  us  through,  or  go  home  without 
his  pay. 

Our  route  was  over  the  desolate  Apenilines,  with  but  few  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  very  little  verdure,  I  should  judge  at  best.  At  this 
time  they  were  still  sprinkled  with  snowbanks,  and  the  chill  of 
winter  lingered  here.  There  are  some  sublime  views,  however, 
and  at  one  point  you  may  see  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side 

*  It  WIS  the  final  separation  untQ  the  Great  Day.  He  embarked  at  LegKorn,  lo^ 
during  the  voyage  hia  health  teemed  rather  to  improve,  until  the  veeeel  reached  tba 
Banka  of  New  Fonndland;  and  here  the  Ibga  hastened  his  disease  to  a  8p»iy 
maturity.  Difficnlty  of  breathings  delirium,  and  death  ensued.  In  all  pfobaUrtf.  if 
he  had  taken  a  more  southerly  passage,  he  might  have  lived  to  breathe  hit  last  vii^ 
his  ftiends.  Let  the  consumptive,  who  thinks  of  gomg  to  Italy  to  recover  hia  bttlti^ 
remember  the  aufferings  and  solitary  death  of  the  intelligent  and  estimable  Wb.  J* 
Webb.    Fortheoofflibnof  hisfriBndi»IwiUadd,  wehsvehopeiahisdsath. 
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•nd  the  Adriatic  on  the  other.  We  passed  the  MonU  di  Fo^  a 
small  Tolcano,  which  constantly  sends  forth,  (it  is  said,)  a  clear 
flame,  spreading  out  a  number  of  feet,  and  burning  brightest, 
or  more  properly  perhaps  appearing  brightest,  as  all  flames  do,  in 
cloudy  weather. 

Bologna  is  beautifiiUy  situated  on  the  rirer  Reno^  at  the  base 
of  the  Apennij]ies,  and  on  the  skirt  of  that  most  extraordinary  and 
lovely  vale  of  Lombardy-— extending  from  the  base  of  die  Alps 
on  the  west  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Apennines 
on  the  south  to  the  Rhoetian  Alps  on  the  north — ^watered  by  the 
Adige  and  the  Po,  with  their  numerous  branches.  It  was  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  has  been  the  seat  of 
more  wars,  and  the  scene  of  more  battles,  probably,  than  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  For  no  other  reason,  perhaps,  than  thai 
God  hath  blessed  it  with  peculiar  fertility  and  beauty ! 

The  city  of  Bologna  contains  about  serenty  thpusand  inhab* 
itants,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  A  peculiarity  ia 
the  streets,  is,  that  all  the  principal  ones  are  lined  with  arcades,  or 
continued  porticoes,  which  rest  on  single  columns,  and  which,  by 
narrowing  the  streets  and  em^luding  the  light,  give  a  sombre 
appearance  to  the  city.  This  is  certainly  a  great  improvement, 
however,  to  a  city  in  a  country  especially  so  exposed  to  intense 
heat  as  is  Italy.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  taste  prevail  at  Bo- 
logna, that  an  insulated  arcade,  or  covered  portico  extends  from  die 
city  to  the  church  of  Maria  di  St  Luca,  three  miles  perhaps 
from  the  town ;  and  a  branch  of  it  turns  ofi*  to  the  Campo  Santos 
a  mile  from  the  city.  The  length  of  these  arcades  must  interest 
the  stranger,  and  must  be  an  accommodation  to  the  citizens, 
whether  they  wish  to.  visit  their  most  interesting  cemetery,  rich 
io  the  variety  of  its  apartments  and  monuments,  or  their 
patroness  saint,  Maria  di  St  Luca  ;  and  it  is  certainly  an  accom* 
modation  to  the  saint  herself— -for  once  a  year  she  has  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  city  where  she  remains  to  be  adored  three  days,  and 
these  are  high  days.  All  the  world  around,  city  and  country, 
msh  in  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  sharers  in  this 
great  religious  fete.  Her  madonaship,  I  believe,  arrived  in  town 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  in  which  we  arrived  in  the  evening, 
^e  found  the  church  and  all  the  streets  around  it  crowded 
30 
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But  the  neit  day,  which  was  the  Sublmth,  was  the  great  day  of 
the  feast.    The  city  was  full  of  the  country  costumes,  the  cbttitb 
was  decorated  and  crowded,  the  ceremony  and  service  were  long 
and  tedious,  and  amidst  it  all,  collectors  were  going  among  the 
crowd,  shaking  their  boxes  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  honour 
the  saint  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  shrine.    So  it 
seemed,  that,  although  public  veneration  and  worship  were  among 
the  objects  of  the  saint  in  coming  to  the  city,  yet  her  principal 
design  was  to  make  a  collection.    This  jargon  of  sounds,  com- 
pounded  of  the  thousands  around  you,  muttering  over  their  own 
private  devotions   and  prayers,   independent  and    disregardfiil 
entirely  id  the  public  senrice ;  the  chanting  of  the  service  by 
the  prieats  and  by  the  organ,  and  the  rattling  of  coppers  in  die 
boxes  of  the  collectors,  were  to  me  a  queer  and  not  very  profitable 
exercise.    Perhaps  it  was  because  I  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  devotion.    But  how  could  I,  when  the  centre  of  attraction  and 
the  only  object  of  worship,  seemed  to  be  an  image  placed  orer 
the  altar.     To  say  their  prayers  and  to  supplicate  her  &« 
vour,  seemed  to  be  the  great  object  of  the   multitude,  and 
this  the  priests  themselves  sanctioned  by  worshipping  most  de- 
voutly at  her  shrine.    I  tried  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  saint,  but  she 
was  so  embowered  in  flowers  and  finery,  I  could  not  get  a  sight 
of  her  divine  face.    It  seems  to  be  thought  the  nacre  they  can 
dress  up  these  images,  the  more  they  honour  them.   Hence  it  is  a 
very  common  thing  to  find  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  other 
saints,  profusely  ornamented  and  dressed  out  in  tawdry-coloured 
silks,  gau^Ms,  and  ribands ! 

Bologna  abounds  with  towers,  some  of  them  carried  up  Teiy 
high»  and  all  of  them  leaning.  We  ascended  the  highest  in  the 
city,  called  the  AsineUi.  This  was  built  in  1109,  and  inclines 
four  feet  from  a  perpendicular  line.  Its  height  is  said  to  be  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  Paris  feet ;  at  any  rate  we  found  it 
sufficiently  high  to  give  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  to  enable  us  to  look  down  into  the  streets  and  comis 
of  the  little  town  below  us,  which  was  spread  out  and  checkered 
like  the  divisions  of  a  chessboard,  only  it  lacked  regularity. 

The  palaces  and  galleries  of  Bologna  are  principally  celebrated 
for  their  pictures.  The  school  of  painting  here  was  second  odj 
in  Italy,  that  is  to  say  in  the  world.    Herie  were  the  three  Car- 
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accis ;  Ludovico  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  cousin  and  instnicter 

to  the  two  brothers  Augustino  and  Annibale.    These  laid  the 

foundaticm  of  the  Bolognese  school,  but  Annibale  was  the  most 

celebrated.     Both  he  and  his  brother,  however,  hastened  their 

death  by  dissipation  and  debauchery.    After  these  were  Guide, 

whose  fanie  needs  no  panegyric,  but  whose  love  of  gaming  ruined 

him  in  fortune  and  in  raind :  Domenichino,  who,  though  so  slow 

his  companions  called  him  the  Ox,  yet  so  persevering  he  became 

one  of  the  first  masters :  Guercino,  whose  eminent  talents  were 

adorned  by  a  virtuous,  charitable,  pious  life :  *  Lanfranco,  who 

was  a  native  of  Parma,  but  studied  under  Augustino  Caracci ; 

Francisco  and  Jean  Baptiste  Albano — ^the  former  of  whom  made 

his  most  beautiful  and  accompUshed  wife  the  model  of  his 

Yenuses,  Nymphs,  and  Graces,  and  her  twelve  lovely  children 

the  originals  of  his  Cherubs  and  Cupids — with  many  others  of 

less  note.    All  these  were  first  rate  painters ;  and  whoever  passes 

through  Europe  will  find  their  works  in  every  important  picture 

gaUery  he  visits.     Bologna  was  full  of  them,  but  many  are  gone 

and  more  are  going  from  this  city  of  the  arts.    We  visited  several 

galleries,  the  pictures  of  which  were  almost  uniformly  on  sale  ; 

and  the  time  is  at  hand,  it  would  seem,  when  there  will  be  less 

of  the  paintings  of  Bologna  in  the  city  of  the  Caraccis,  than  in 

most  other  cities,  if  we  except  the  spleqdid  frescoes — ^which  also 

would  be  sold  if  they  could  be* 

What  has  happened  to  the  school  of  the  arts  has,  though  not 
to  so  great  an  extent,  befallen  also  the  school  of  letters — ^the 
ancient  and  celebrated  University  of  Bologna,  This  once  con- 
tained six  thousand  students  and  seventy-two  professors.  In 
1819,  it  had  only  four*  hundred  and  thirteen  students,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyman ;  but  at  this  time  it  is  said  there  are  eighteen  hundred. 
A  great  portion  of  these  are  in  the  study  of  medicine,  for  which 
they  have  an  excellent  museum  of  specimens  in  healthy  and 
morbid  anatomy,  and  of  natural  history.  Tliey  have  also  a  good 
cabinet  of  instruments  for  physical  science,  and  a  good  library 
This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  nay,  I  believe  the  very  first 
University  founded  in  Italy.  Some  date  it  back  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century. 

There  are  many  other  things  of  interest  in  this  city,  but  I  must 
mit  them^-^ave  that  I  should  hardly  be  pardnted  if  I  ^  not 
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mention  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  which  is  very  fine — ^the  woik- 
tnanship  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  There  is  also  a  natural 
curiosity  near  the  city,  on  what  is  called  Monte  Paduno.  It  is 
a  substance  which  emits  phosphorescent  light,  and  is  called  the 
phosphorescent  stone,  I  bought  two  boxes  to  bring  home ;  bat 
long  before  I  arrived  the  light  went  out.  They  will  retain  their 
phosphorescent  quality  but  a  short  time  after  they  are  taken  bm 
their  location. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  Fetrara.    This  was  thie  residence  o' 
Ariosto :  his  house  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  poet'i 
modesty  or  poveity,  or  both.    It  is  said,  when  he  was  inqairec 
of  why  he,  who  described  such  magnificent  palaces,  had  made 
his  own  house  so  small,  that  he  replied :  "  Words  are  put  togetha 
cheaper  than  stones."    The  Ferrarese  seem  proud  of  having  hii 
house  and  his  remains  with  them.    They  haye  erected  his  tomb 
in  their  library,  where  they  show  his  chair^  inkstand,  and  some 
of  his  handwriting.     In  this  same  library  is  the  original  manu- 
script of  Gerusalemme  Liberata  by  Tasso^  and  of  Pastor  Fvk 
by   GuarinL    Of  these  three  great  poets  only  the  last  was  bom 
in  Ferrara,    The  first  was  a  native  of  Reggio ;  and  Tasso  was 
bom  at  SorrentOy  near  Naples.     By  the  residence  of  the  other 
two  Ferrara  was  honoured ;  but  Tasso  was  there  a  prisoner  for 
•everal  years — a  lovesick  crazy  poet.     Having  fallen  in  love 
with  the  sister  of  the  Duke  who  was  his  patron,  he  was  hurried 
away  by  his  passion  beyond  all  bounds,  and  in  a  crowded  assem- 
bly embraced  his  lovely  Eleonora.    The  Duke  pronounced  him 
mad,  and  ordered  him  into  confinement.    We  visited  his  prison* 
It  was  a  dreary  stone  arch  of  heavy  masonry  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Anne.    When  Lord  Byron  was  here  he  spent  four  days  ifl 
this  cell — ^whether  for  the  purpose  of  sympathizing  with  Tasso'a 
spirit  and  to  catch  his. inspiration,  or  because  like  Tasso  he  was 
himself  a  mad  poet,  I  cannot  say.    Byron  left  his  name  engraved 
upon  the  wall ;  and  our  valet  informed  us  that  while  hd  was 
undergoing  his  poetic  penance,  he  used  to  carry  him  his  food 
from  the  hotel  near  by,  in  which  we  also  lodged.    It  seems  they 
both  had  eccentricity  and  disappointment  enough  to  make  them 
great  poets,  but  not  moral  principle  and  virtue  enough  to  govern 
their  passions.     Tasso's  disappointment,  as  well  as  Byron's,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  last :  for  when  the  former  was  about  to  receive  the 
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laurel  crown,  and  be  honoured  with  a  trimnph  by  Pope  Clement, 
VUI.  at  Mamef  he  suddenly  died,  and  his  triumphal  procession 
was  changed  into  his  funeral  obsequies.  His  body  was  entombed 
at  Rome. 

Bologna  and  Ferrara  both  belong  to  the  pope ;  much,  how* 
eTer,  to  the  discontent  of  the  people.  In  no  part  of  Italy  did  I 
hear  as  much  complaining  of  the  goyemment  as  in  these  dutchies. 
The  pope  could  hardly  be  mentioned  without  a  shrug  or  a  sneer* 
But  Austrian  bayonets  are  a  substitute  for  affectionate  attach* 
ment;  and  these  they  hsTe  in  abundance.  Since  the  disposition 
to  revolution  manifested  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  KeYolution  of 
July,  they  haYC  been  guarded  with  greater  strictness.  It  is  evi* 
dent,  howcTcr,  that  only  a  favourable  opportunity  is  wanting  to 
kindle  up  the  flames  of  civil  war,  for  the  spirit  is  there. 

The  court  of  Ferrara  was  once  the  seat  of  learning  and  erai* 
nent  men.  It  was  also  a  city  of  some  note  among  the  baronies 
and  little  republics,  of  which,  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  there  wera 
thirty  in  Lombardy.  It  might  have  contained  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  inhabitants ;  but  now  grass  is  growing  in  the  streets,  and 
the  edifices  are  going  to  decay.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
is  the  Umit  of  its  population,  and  its  business  seems  insufficient 
to  sustain  these. 

In  passing  from  Ferrara  we  crossed  the  Po  and  the  Adige  on 
a  Pcnt-volantj  or  flying  bridge.  In  these  rivers  also  we  saw 
mills  carried  by  the  current ;  for  falls  there  are  none.  Two  large 
icows  or  boats  are  fastened  by  strong  cables  in  the  current  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  each  other,  over  which  is  the  structure 
for  the  mill,  and  between  which  is  the  water-wheel  for  caiprying 
the  machinery.  The  water'^wheel  is  rolled  round  by  tlie  natural 
force  of  the  current,  and  as  the  water  rises  and  falls,  the  boats, 
mill  and  all  of  course,  rise  and  fall  with  it,  and  thus  the  wheel 
is  kept  immersed  at  all  times  in  the  same  depth  of  water. 

The  second  day  we  passed  the  Euganean  Hills,  which  rise  up  in 
picturesque  beauty  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  unbroken  plain, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  afford  a  lodge  for  a  poet,  and  scenery  to  in- 
spire his  muse.  We  had  learned  that  the  tomb  and  last  residence 
of  Petrarch  were  near  our  proposed  route,  but  the  tameness  of 
the  flat  sandy  plain  over  which  we  passed,  and  which  seemed 
bounded  only  by  the  sensible  horizon,  led  us  almost  to  doubt  the 
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truth  of  the  gaide-book  on  this  subject.  Truly,  Petrarch^  wbo 
once  rhapsodized  in  the  vale  of  Vaucluse,  could  not  have  chosen 
this  Boeotian  plain  for  his  final  residence !  Who  eyer  heard  of 
'  a  poet,  and  I  had  almost  asked,  of  a  patriot,  in  a  country  of  an 
unbroken  l^vel  t  But  as  we  approached  the  place  a  change  came 
over  us,  which,  in  our  measure^  I  suppose,  is  not  unlike  that  which 
kindles  the  poet's  eye  into  a  *^  fine  phrensy,**  and  works  up  his 
heart  into  all  the  palpitation  of  poetic  rhapsody.  By  an  extn  fee 
we  persuaded  our  veturino  to  take  us  up  among  the  hills  to  this 
poet's  tomb,  in  the  little  village  of  Arqua.  We  found  the  bouse 
as  he  left  it,  with  a  female  cicerone,  who,  I  doubt  not,  accumulates 
a  good  rent  for  the  edifice,  although  it  remains  unoccupied.  Here 
is  the  furniture  of  the  poet — ^his  study — the  balcony  from  which 
he  was  wont  to  gaze  upon  the  surrounding  scenery — and  here 
were  painted  in  fresco  upon  the  walls,  the  poet  and  his  Laura,  in 
a  great  Tariety  of  relations.  At  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  below  the 
house,  stands  an  humble,  rustic  church,  and  in  its  front-yard  n'sei 
the  marble  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Petrarch,  the  father  of  modem 
poetry.  He  was  bom  at  Arezzo  in  1304,  was  crowned  with  the 
poetic  crown  at  Rome  on  Easter-day,  1341,  and  died  at  Ar^ 
in  July,  1374,  aged  70. 

We  reached  Padua  the  same  evening.    This  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Livy,  and  was  a  city  of  ancient  renown,  having 
been  built  as  some  suppose  by  Antenor,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Potavium,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  once  the 
most  flourishing  town  in  Northern  Italy.   In  the  middle  ages,  under 
the  feudal  chiefs  it  was  a  town  of  note,  and  it  is  still  a  respecta- 
ble and  strongly  fortified  town — has  some  very  good  edifices, 
especially  its  university  which  was  built  by  the  great  architect 
Palladia,  the  modem  Vitrovius.    The  churches  of  St.  Antbonjr 
and  Justina  are  both  interesting  edifices.    At  the  former  was  held 
the  day  after  we  arrived,  a  splendid  anniversary  fete,  in  honour 
of  St  Anthony,  who  appears  to  be  in  great  repute  in  Pai^ 
All  were  in  their  gala-dresses,  and  as  is  usual  on  such  occnsiota 
the  whole  country  were  flocking  to  the  town.  In  ihese/e^  there  is 
some  religion,  but  more  firolic  and  fun.   If  they  can  go  to  the  chuici 
and  say  their  prayers,  that  satisfies  the  conscience  of  the  most 
scrapulous ;  the  rest  of  the  time  is  for  amusement.    This  chsch 
of  St  Anthony  is  full  of  tombs  and  of  bassi  relievi.    We  crowded 
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around  amoDg  the  derout  as  well  as  we  could  to  see  these 
splendid  ornaments,  as  we  were  aware  no  other  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  us.  But  it  does  not  trouble  these  devotees  to  see  the 
curious  stranger  moTing  round  to  the  pictures  and  monuments 
while  they  are  saying  their  prayers.  For  as  they  pray  by  the 
book  or  from.memory,  and  the  merit  consists  in  the  number 
repeated,  they  can  look  at  you  if  they  choose  and  pray  on. 
Knowing  this,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  uniyersal  experience  in  this 
country,  led  on  by  our  cicerone  we  passed  round  the  church. 
Rarely  indeed  have  we  seen  so  many^nc,  "  immoderately  fine," 
sepulchral  ornaments  as  here.  Among  others,  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  the  learned  and  licentious  secretary  and  instru- 
ment of  Leo  X.,  a  cardinal  and  a  bishop.  But  when  popes 
turn  infidels  and  sell  the  privilege  of  sinning  for  money,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  their  bishops  and  cardinals  should  follow  in 
their  suit. 

The  University  of  Padua  once  had  18,000  scholars,  but  like 
all  the  other  Universities  of  Italy,  it  is  greatly  fallen.  It  has  able 
professors,  however,  and  lectures  in  the  different  departments, 
with  a  library  of  100,000  vds.  The  most  prominent  department 
is  that  of  medicine. 

There  is  a  beautiful  public  square  in  this  city,  surrounded  with 
statuary,  all  of  which  is  now,  from  an  extraordinary  cause,  in  a 
very  mutilated  state.  In  1835,  there  was  a  violent  hail-storm  of 
stones  large  as  cannon-balls  which  fell  in  twenty-seven  minutes 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  a  half.  It  broke  in  the  tiles  of  the 
roofs  of  a  great  many  edifices,  made  great  havoc  of  the  trees,  and ' 
broke  off  the  fingers,  arms,  noses,  dec,  of  this  extensive  company 
of  statues. 

We  tfrived  at  Venice  on  the  evening  of  the  great  festival  of 
St  Mark,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  This  was  the  day  on 
which,  in  the  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Doge  was  accustomed 
to  wed  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  ceremony  consisted  in  going  out 
iaa  galley,  in  great  state,  taking  up  some  of  the  water,  casting  a 
ring  into  the  sea,  and  going  through  certain  other  forms,  to  indi- 
cate the  espousals  between  this  city  and  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic  Well  might  Venice  cherish  this  sea,  as  a  spouse  which 
had  brought  to  her  beloved  a  rich  dower.  It  was  in  her  bosom 
that  the  city  rested  in  safety,  when  all  Italy  besides  was  desolated 
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by  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  and  by  the  mutual  wars  of  ik 
feudal  chieftains  who  succeeded  the  ccmquerors.  It  was  on  her 
bosom,  that  commerce  wafted  her  golden  treasures  into  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  city  itself,  in  short,  reposed  as  il 
were,  upon  the  sea ;  her  streets  are  canals,  her  squares  are 
Lagunas  wrested  from  the  wares ;  and  almost  her  entire  fouoda 
tions  rest  upon  the  shoals  of  the  Adriatic.  This  ceremony, 
therefore,  was  a  significant  one,  and  far  more  tolerable  than  many 
other  Italian  fetes  and  anniversariesy  that  are  still  crowded  into 
almost  every  day  in  the  year.  At  present,  howerer,  the  nnptials 
axe  not  celebrated,  except  that  the  religious  ceremonies  for  the 
festiyal  of  St  Mark,  are  still  observed.  There  is  good  leason  for 
dispensing  with  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  now;  for  in  the 
first  place,  the  independence  of  Vemce,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
city,  are  gone ;  so  also,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  trade  and  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  have  departed  together.  The  Adriatic  bears 
no  Venetian  navy,  to  make  all  the  shores  and  the  ishuids  of  the 
Mediterranean  tremble.  She  has  also  joined  herself  to  other 
lovers ;  and  Trieste^  and  AncanOt  and  others  are  sharing  in  those 
favours  and  exulting  in  those  caresses  that  used  to  be  reserred 
for  Venice  alone ;  much  to  the  mortification  snd  scandal  of  her 
farmer  husband  and  lord.  On  this  account  we  regretted  less, 
that  we  were  a  few  hours  too  late,  to  witness  the  festivities  of  the 
day.  After  passing  over  about  five  miles,  the  distance  from 
JPtmna  to  Venice^  in  a  gondola,  we  landed  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  Hotel  Royal  of  Signior  Donidiy  where  we  took  lodgiogSi 
during  our  short  stay  in  the  city. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  general  notion  of  this  remarkable 
city,  and  of  the  things  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it,  without  pr^ 
suming  to  attempt  a  full  description  of  Feiitce,  either  as  a  if  hole 
or  in  parts.  Indeed  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it ;  to  be  properly 
conceived  of,  it  must  be  seen.  If  any  one  shoukl  ask  me,  if 
Venice  was  beautiful,  I  could  hardly  say  yes  or  no.  But  it  i« 
interesting — ^it  is  an  historical  curiosity— it  is  an  arcbitectorsl 
curiosity — its  physical  constitution  is  a  curiosity — ^you  know  not 
whether  to  say  it  belongs  to  the  land  or  the  water.  hiB^ 
fact  neither,  and  it  is  both — ^it  is  amphibious.  It  is  a  mermaid) 
or  a  sea-nymph — ^the  lower  part  is  a  fidi,  but  above  the  fc^  ^ 
human.   Like  Venus,  it  sprang  up  self-creative  from  the  froth  ^^ 
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die  sea,  and,  like  her,  it  subsequently  niled  both  the  sea  and  the 
land,  until  its  day  of  rule  was  over,  and  its  sceptre  and  its  glory 
departed  together.  Venice  lives,  however,  in  history  still — ^nay, 
more,  she  lives  in  the  splendour  of  her  achievements,  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  temples,  the  wealth  of  many  of  her  palaces,  the 
productions  of  her  artists,  and  the  peculiar  physical  characteris- 
tics of  her  unique  construction,  ^though,  as  Byron  has  well 
expressed  it, 

*<  The  Mul  of  tbe  dty  M  fled." 

Think  of  a  city  rising  up  £rom  the  sea,  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  main  land,  having  for  its  commencement  a  few  islets,  on  which 
fishennen  might  erect  their  cabins  and  spread  their  nets.    Think 
of  this  marine  asylum,  becoming  the  resort  of  the  enterprising, 
the  afiSicted,  the  firiends  of  liberty,  and  of  the  lovers  of  adven- 
ture.   Think  of  its  growth  to  a  population  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  of  its  independence  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  of  its 
immense  wealth,  and  the  spoils  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  enrich  and  adorn  it.    Conceive  of  its  having  neither 
horse-power  nor  carriage ;  but  its  coaches  are  gondolas,  and  its 
locomotive  power  the  oarsman.    Conceive  of  one  hundred  and 
foity-nine  canals  winding  their  way  throu^  all  parts  of  the  city, 
crowded  by  boats,  and  spanned  by  three  hundred  and  six  arched 
faridges  of  marble,  over  which  pass  the  foo^aths  or  streets,  that 
in  general  are  not  vrider  than  sidewalks,  and  amount  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  in  number ;  and  you  will  per* 
hi^  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  Venice, 
There  is,  however,  one  feature  that  must  not  be  left  out  of  the 
account,  and  that  is  the  grand  or  principal  canal.     This  is  per- 
haps from  thirty  to  sixty  yards  wide,  is  in  form  somewhat  like  the 
letter  S,  and  in  its  serpentine  course,  divides  the  city  into  two 
parts,  leaving  however  much  the  largest  on  the  northeast  side. 
Over  this  canal,  there  is  but  one  bridge,  and  that  is  called  the 
Bridge  of  the  Grand  Rialto.    This  bridge  is  a  high  arch,  and  is  in 
part  a  regular  staircase  of  considerable  height,  consisting  of  one 
central  and  two  side  flights,  the  latter  being  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  row  of  twelve  shops  on  either  side. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  F^ntce  is  the  architecture,  whiob' 
is  mostly  of  a  style  peculiar  to  the  middle  ages.    It  is  a  miximv 
of  the  Gothic,  with  the  most  redimdant  ornamental  Arahic;> 
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Tou  hare  capitals,  and  architraves,  and  friezes,  fantastically  Qno* 
mented,  in  connexion  with  Gothic  arches  and  other  features  of 
the  rustic  style  of  architecture.  You  look  at  it  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  dissatisfaction  ;  you  feel  it  to  be  an  outra^ 
upon  all  architectural  taste  of  the  present  day,  and  yet  yoa 
would  not  wish  to  see  it  otherwise ;  and  you  only  regret  that  it 
has  the  most  decisive  appearance  of  hastening  rapidly  to  decay. 
Some  of  the  most  expensive  palaces  are  all  but  forsaken,  and  the 
edifices  are  beginning  to  exhibit  a  desolate  and  ruinous  aspect 
Perhaps  all  the  buildings  have  a  foot  as  well  as  a  water  passage. 
In  passing  round  or  throu^  the  Great  Canal,  I  perceived  that 
most  of  the  palaces  fronted  upon  the  water  (which  came  up  at 
high  water-mark  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  front  door),  with 
painted  posts,  to  which  to  fasten  a  gondola,  and  a  step  to  pass 
into  it.  Just  as,  in  our  country,  you  see  near  the  yard  a  stake 
to  which  you  may  hitch  your  horse,  and  a  block  from  which 
to  mount  him.  At  the  back  door  there  is  a  foot  passage 
leading  out  and  branching  o£f  to  different  parts  of  the  city. 
There  is  also  at  the  west  end  an  open  space  of  several  acres, 
covered  with  green  sward,  and  occupied  as  a  parade-ground,  or  a 
Campus  Martins,  formed  entirely,  as  I  was  informed,  of  the  mud 
dug  from  the  bed  of  the  canals ;  and  on  the  east  side  are  gardens 
planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks  of  considerable 
extent.  There  are  also  several  squares  and  market-places,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark ;  and  as  this  is  the 
great  public  centre,  and  the  place  in  which  the  greatest  interest 
is  concentrated,  I  will  rest  here  a  moment,  to  describe  some  of 
the  principal  objects  around  it. 

Here  are  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Doges,  the  imperial  palace,  &;c.  The  firstmentioned  edifice  is 
on  the  east  end  of  the  square,  having  the  ducal  palace,  or  the 
palace  of  the  Doges  between  it  and  the  quay.  This  most  singu- 
kr  and  interesting  edifice  was  commenced  in  976,  and  finished 
in  about  one  hundred  years.  It  consists  of  all  orders  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  in  fact  without  order.  It  is,  however,  rich  in  marbles, 
mosaics,  statuary,  and  other  ornaments,  both  within  and  without; 
having,  it  is  said,  five  hundred  columns  of  porphyry,  serpentiDe, 
veined  and  other  precious  marbles.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
ooss,  and  itieasures  two  hundred  and  twenty  Venetian  feet  in 
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lengdi,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth — measuring  from 
one  end  of  the  transTerse  nave  to  the  other — and  presenting  a 
facade  front  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.  There  are 
splendid  mosaics  over  the  front  doors,  and  the  interior  is  entirely 
encrusted  with  mosaics ;  so  also  is  the  floor  of  the  church.* 
Over  the  front  door  on  a  gallery,  too  elcTated  to  give  a  good 
eflfect,  are  the  four  bronze  horses  that  have  been  such  great  tray- 
ellers,  and  are  so  much  and  so  justly  admired  for  their  antiquity 
and  beauty.  Of  the  origin  of  these  horses  there  have  been  dif* 
ferent  opinions ;  but  the  most  probable  and  that  which  has  gained 
pretty  general  credence,  I  believe,  is  that  they  are  Greciant| 
being  the  work  of  Lysippus,  and  appertained  to  ther  chariot  of  the 
sun  in  Corinth*  They  were  brought  to  Rchie  when  the  Romans 
conquered  and  plundered  Greece,  and  from  Rome,  after  the  trans- 
fer  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  they  were  conveyed 
thither  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  when  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  Venetians,  they  transported  them  as  trophies  to  Venice^ 
where  they  continued  until  Venice  was  conquered  by  the  French 
in  1797,  when  they  were  conducted  to  Paris ;  at  the  restora- 
tion of  legitimacy  they  were  restored  to  Venice,  and  with  great 
pomp  introduced  into  the  city  and  placed  in  their  present  position. 
If  the  hypothesis  of  their  origin  be  correct,  they  must  have  been 
made  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as 
Lysippus  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Qreat,  who  died 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  before  Christ.  They  were 
originally  gilt ;  and  a  portion  of  the  gilding  still  remains,  although 
the  greater  part  has  been  worn  off  by  time  and  service.  They 
are  certainly  of  most  exquisite  proportions  and  workmanship,  and 
bid  fair  to  survive  the  city  which  they  have  so  long  honoured  with 
their  presence ;  and  most  probably  at  some  future  day  may  again 
cross  the  Alps  and  honour  some  more  northern  city  with  their 
residence :  peihaps  St.  Petersburgh  may  yet  see  these  southern 
coursers,  for  they  follow  in  the  train  of  conquest  and  of  power, 
and  these  attributes  seem  at  present  to  be  tending  by  a  strong 
cuncnt  towards  the  northern  pole. 
South  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  and  between  it  and  the  quay, 

*  the  matorialB  of  which  this  church  wu  built,  like  thoie  of  the  0uomo  tt  Piea, 
and  many  other  Italian  huiidinga  of  that  age,  were  the  spoils  of  enemiei(  and  wen 
mostly  taken  from  the  Saracens.    So  also  were  many  of  its  decorations. 
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it  the  amdMit  palace  of  the  Doges.  It  is  built  romid  a  coot 
which  aenres  as  an  exchange,  and  has  in  it,  it  is  said,  seToil 
hiwdied  apartaaents.  This  also  is  of  yarious  styles,  but  moitly 
of  the  AiabiCy  aad  therefine  highly  omamented.  The  capitab  of 
the  coliuDAS  aie  decorated  with  leaves,  animals,  and  Tarious  sym- 
boUcal  figures,  and  the  whole  constructed  oi  fine  maible.  Tliii 
edifice  is  extremely  interesting  both  from  its  architecture  ani 
paintings,  aad  also  from  its  historical  associations.  It  has  tiro 
fronts— one  upon  the  quay,  presenting  to  the  harbour  a  beio- 
tifid  facade  of  two  hundred  and  five  feet,  diyided  into  sefen- 
teen  arches;  and  the  other  up<m  the  smaller  square  whidi 
connects  the  grand  piassa  of  St.  Mark  with  the  quay,  two  him- 
dred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  eighteen  aichei. 
These  are  surmounted  by  another  row  of  arches  half  as  laige, 
md,  of  oourse,  double  the  number,  forming  a  beautiful  galleiy  oa 
both  fronts :  above  these  the  walls  are  in  diamonds  of  bricks  of 
Recent  colours.  It  was  commenced  early  in  the  fourteendi 
century,  but  a  loi^  time  in  being  finished ;  and  was,  of  couiae, 
diiected  by  various  architects  in  successive  generations. 

The  uiteriiMr  is  decorated  by  a  great  number  of  splendid  paistiflgB 
of  the  Venetian  school,  many  of  them  of  fine  workmanship  and  of 
most  magnificent  dimaisions.  They  are  by  Tintoretto^  Titian, 
Bonifocio,  Paul  Veronese,  Bassano ;  many  others  also  of  the  Vene- 
tian school  of  painting  have  contributed  to  the  ornaments  of  these 
apartmeots.  The  ceilings  as  well  as  the  walls  are  covered  with 
easel  paintings ;  although,  firom  their  size  and  their  peculiar  adapt- 
ation to  the  walls  of  the  apartments  to  which  they  belong,  they 
are  oiuia  mistaken  for  frescoes :  even  some  of  the  guide-boob 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  and  describe  paintings  for  fiDeacoes 
which  are  really  tableaux^  or  paintings  upon  canvass. 

I  cannot  speak  particularly  of  these  works  of  art ;  but  to  give 
the  reader  some  idiea  of  their  size,  I  will  notice  one  or  two.  h 
the  saloon  of  the  grand  councO,  now  the  libraiy  of  St  Maik»  is  * 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  representing  the  glory  of  Paradise.  It  ^ 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  its  greatest  length  is  seventy-four  feet, 
entirely  covering  one  end  of  the  hall.  In  this  hall  (and  the  ooe 
adjoining)  are  other  paintings  of  enormous  size,  representiDg 
mostly  r^maikable  events  in  the  history  of  Venice.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  of  the  paintings  generally,  that  they  are  more 
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decidedly  historical  than  those  of  any  other  city  which  I  hare 
visited.     This  is  as  it  should  be«     If  painting  ever  flourishes  in 
our  country,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  this  form.    That  the  art  should 
be  so  much  prostituted  to  the  celebration  and  illustration  of  the 
cruelties  and  the  licentious  loves  of  ancient  fable,  conupting  the 
heart  and  inlSoming  the  strongest  passions,  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination — ^as  ia  the  case  in  almost  all  the  schools  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  ancient  and  modem — can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  the  universal  depravity  of  the  human  heart — 
a  depravity  which  the  arts  themselves  have  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  licentious  manner  in  which  they  have  pandered  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  corrupt  taste.   The  most  sublime  efforts  of  these  arts — ^the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  the  bright  geniuses  who  have 
excelled  in  them,  have  sanctioned  the  exhibition  of  the  strongest 
and  most  coiiupting  incentives  to  licentiousness  and  crime.  -  In 
the  almost  superhuman  exhibitions  of  the  art,  we  pardon  the 
offence  against  moral  purity,  and  while  we  admire,  the  more 
triumphant  the  achievement,  the  more  insinuating  the  poison^ 
which,  unperceived,  is  drunk  in  and  nourished  by  the  mixture  of 
sweets  that  disguises  it,  until  the  moral  sense  is  blunted  and  the 
heart  is  seduced  by  the  fascinating  spell.    It  is  on  this  account 
especially  that  I  fear  for  our  own  comparatively  moral  country<^ 
men.   As  wealth  increases,  the  number  of  travellers  will  uicrease, 
especially  among  the  young,  who  are,  of  course,  the  most  in 
danger.      These   may  not  all  become  corrupted  themselves; 
although  I  frankly  confess  that  I  deem  it  next  to  impossible  for 
a  youth  to  visit  Italy,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  generally, 
without  suffering  loss  in  the  discriminating  power  and  purity  of 
his  moral  feelings.    It  must  be  a  miracle  of  grace  alone  that  can 
preserve  him.    But,  in  addition  to  this — for  I  should  hope  there 
would  never  be  so  great  a  number  corrupted  among  the  tourists 
of  our  countrymen  as  to  affect  materially  the  morals  of  the 
nation — ^there  is  to  be  dreaded  more  than  anything  else,  the  intro* 
duction  into  our  country,  through  the  medium  of  wealthy  travel^ 
lers  and  travelling  artists,  the  corrupting  causes  themselves  of 
moral  principle.    Already,  through  the  medium  of  artists  and 
amateurs,  paintings,  engravings,  and  statuary  of  a  character  that 
will  contribute  nothing  to  the  purity  of  our  youth,  are  finding 
their  way  into  our  country ;  and  as  wealth  increases  among  xm 
31 
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tlMie  ircdu  of  ait  will  be  midtiplied.  They  will  not  be  openly 
wd  pidilidy  exhibited  at  first ;  kit  gradually  as  that  nice  deficacy 
wUch  now  chacacierifles  public  taste  ^rith  us  shall  become 
blunted,  we  aball  see,  I  few,  naked  Lores  and  Yenuses  as  bt- 
quent  in  our  galleries  and  public  gardens  as  they  now  are  in 
SSorope :  we  shall  have  our  groups  of  Leda  and  the  Eagle,  of 
Love  and  Pscyhe,  and  all  the  rest,  rendered  more  tolerable,  be- 
eaiuse  they  are  either  the  original  or  the  copies  of  the  most 
splendid  werks  of  art,  and  are  c^msecrated  by  the  incense  of  dieir 
dassical  associatione.  Nay,  there  are  many  now,  Tciy  many,  d 
enr  trarelling  and  uniravelled  countrymen  who,  if  these  remailii 
erer  meet  their  eye,  will  doubtless  sneer  at  the  squeandshmt, 
and  supersHtumy  and  indgar  destitution  of  tovte,  which  could 
object  to  these  exhibitions.  It  is  becoming  fashionable  with  os 
10  afEsct  the  European  taste ;  and  there  are  many  who  would  not 
dare  be  so  uncourdy  and  ndgar  as  to  manifest  any  scruples  of 
delicacy  and  moral  feeling  on  diis  subject  Be  it  so.  I  must  do 
my  ^uty  in  the  case,  whether  it  effect  litde  or  much ;  and  I 
tfaerefoie  am  censtrained  to  raise  my  feeble  Toice  against  this 
frscinatang  manner  of  sapping  the  principles  of  public  Tiitae, 
and  wouU  especially  warn  and  entreat  the  rising  generadpn 
against  this  influence ;  and,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  I  would 
entreat  aoy  Mow-citizens — that  class  of  them  especially  whose 
standing  in  society  gires  them  influence — to  adopt  the  only 
oourse  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  resist  the  bad  consequences 
here  depicted,  and  that  is,  while  they  discountenance  the  intro- 
diictim  of  works  of  art  which  hare  a  licentious  tendency,  to 
encourage  as  much  as  they  may,  by  their  patronage,  the  pure 
and  chaste  productions  of  the  pencil  and  chisel.  For  these  pro- 
ductions, no  subjects  are  more  suitable  than  the  historic  erents 
of  a  free  country ;  and  by  American  artists,  the  example  already 
set  by  IVumbuH  should  be  followed  up  and  improred  upon, 
unt2i  ereiy  important  erent  in  the  settlement,  progress,  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  be  transfeited  to  canvass,  as  it  has  beeo 
ahready  recorded  on  the  page  of  history.  Such  has  been  the 
oourse  ptirsued  by  Tenetian  artists  with  great  success.  It  i> 
true,  the  history  of  Venice  is  too  much  interwoven  with  war  and 
Uoedshed.    This  grew  out  of  the  character  of  the  times  andof 


the  oatioii :  and  in  (hu  respect  our  country  would  hare  a  great 
advantage  in  the  humanimng  and  moral  effects  of  its  history  on 
canrass.  Its  wars  hare  not  been  those  of  conquest  or  of  indrridual 
aggrandizementi  but  of  selMefence ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  great  principles  of  national  and  social  rights,  which  w^re 
never  so  well  understood  as  at  the  present  day,  and  never  con- 
tended for  with  so  mnch  purity  and  success,  as  by  die  United 
States  of  America. 

But  to  return  to  the  description.  I  confess  myself  not  so  greal 
an  admirer  of  the  style  of  paintings  in  the  Venetian  school  as  in 
some  others.  I  have  rarely  undertaken  to  make  critical  remariis 
on  paintings  in  the  course  of  my  journal,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  art  to  be  a  critic ;  and  as 
far  adopting  the  sentiments  of  others,  an  immense  number  of 
whidi  are  stereotyped  to  my  hand,  and  retailing  them  for  my 
own,  I  can,  in  8U<^  a  course,  see  no  credit  to  myself  and  no  profit 
to  the  pubUc.  I  know,  and  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  say^  what 
pleases  me.  Although  the  subjects  of  this  scho<d  please  me  in 
general  better  than  many  others,  yet  die  style  and  the  execution 
are,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  CsracciM  and  DcmmUldno  of  Bclogna^^mwfAi  less  can  they 
compare  with  CaHo  Dolcij  Guercina  and  Andrea  del  Sairto^  mi 
the  few  who,  in  DokHs  nuMner  (none  can  equal  him),  threw  die 
sweetness  of  angels  and  die  softness  of  paradise  over  the  forms 
and  scenes  of  earth*  Sweet  is  the  name  of  Dolet,  and  sweet  are 
the  touches  of  his  pencil.  While  I  lire  I  shall  cairy  with  me 
the  impressions  that  his  fascinating  pencil  has  melted  into  my 
heart  Widi  such  a  pencil  and  such  a  genius,  consecrated  to  rir^ 
toe  and  religion,  what  might  not  a  man  accomplish  ?  Raphael 
supasses  him  in  strength  and  sublimity.  Salrator  Rosa  can  paint 
hnman  nature  roagb  and  rude  as  savages,  and  cruel  as  pirates  or 
banditti — end  the  wildest  scenes  of  nature  also  stand  forth  ex* 
presBETe  of  reality  from  the  daik  conceptions  of  his  mind  and 
strokes  of  his  pencil;  but  give  me  a  cabinet  of  pictures  by  Carlo 
Dolcif  and  I  wiU  be  satisfied. 

The  Venetian  school,  however,  stands  high;  and  Titian  is 
sometimes  remarkably  fine.  He  and  Jacobus  Tintoretto  painted 
80  much,  they  could  not  always  excel.    Not  only  did  ^ey  fil 
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the  public  halls  of  Venice^  but  the  churches  and  palaces,  alsc^ 
with  their  works ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  in  every  part  of  Italy 
and  all  oyer  Europe.  Many  paintings,  doubtless,  bear  their 
name,  that  these  artists  never  saw ;  but  still  they  painted  much. 
We  were  shown  one  palace  (the  palace  Barbarigo)  in  Venice, 
where  Titian  painted  forty  years,  and  in  the  school  of  St.  Roc, 
T.  Tintoretto  painted  thirty  years.  He  was  seven  years,  it  is 
said,  painting  the  paradise  of  the  Diical  palace.  Titian  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  painted  till  late  in  life.  In  the  church  of  Si 
Marie  dela  Salute  I  saw  a  picture — ^the  subject,  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which,  it  is  said,  he 
painted  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  old.* 

The  library  of  the  Diuxil  palace  contains,  it  is  said,  eighty-fire 
thousand  volumea.  We  were  shown  also  the  chamber  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  and  the  Council  chamber  of  the  Inquisition.  Here,a]BO, 
is  the  small  aperture  at  the  side  of  the  door  leading  to  a  box  within, 
into  which  the  informers  used  to  put  their  secret  accusations. 
Wo  to  the  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thus  reported  to 
the  secret  tribunals  of  the  state  and  the  church.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in  Venicey  the  character  of 
the  government  was  more  democratic  in  name  than  in  realitjr. 
In  fact,  although  the  government  of  Venice  was  at  first  a  pure 
democracy,  it  verged  more  and  more  towards  absolute  power,  tip 
to  the  time  of  the  French  conquest  in  '97.  And  this  state  is  a 
surprising  instance  of  a  progressive  and  peaceable  movem»t 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  popular  rights  and  immunities.  It  is 
no  singular  thing  in  history  that  democracies  should  become 
absolute  monarchies ;  but  this  change  has  generally  been  effected 
by  usurpation  and  violence,  but  not  so  in  Venice.  From  causes 
which  cannot  be  fully  understood,  perhaps,  and  which,  at  any 
rate,  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine,  the  Venetians  changed, 
first,  their  executive,  and  then  their  legislative  power,  by  their 
own  peaceably  expsessed  act  and  deed,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole 
almost  entirely  out  of  their  hands.  First,  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  Tribunes  annually  elected ;  and  this  continued  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government  early  in  the  fifth  century  op  ^ 

*  In  the  gnmd  hall  are  alec  the  portraita  of  Beventy-aiz  doges  m  regular 
aiop,  faegiDniBg  with  tha  inath  dogs,  Obelaiio,  m  the  year  8IM. 
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$97,  when  the  conatitutioa  was  so  altered  as  to  vest  the  exBCU'- 
tire  power  in  the  hands  of  ene  man,  who  was  elected^  for  life, 
under  the  title  of  Doge.  In  1172,  a  legislative  assembly  or 
council  of  four  hundred  and  sev^oity  neiembers,  elected  annually 
from  amoDg  the  citizens  and  by  the  citioens,  was  wisely  sub<> 
stituted  for  the  popular  ass^nblies.  But  in  1297  the  constitution 
was  so  modified  as  that  this  council  was  constituted  solely  and 
exclusively  of  members  from  an  aiistccxatic  class  in  the  commu- 
nity, by  which  all  odier  citiaens  were  thrown  out  of  all  direct 
participation  in  the  afiiBurs  of  government ;  and  now  it  was  that  a 
system  •£  e^pumage  commenced,  which,  aided  by  official  in- 
formers  and  secret  tribunals,  became  one  of  the  most  cruel  en- 
gines of  tyranny  ever  known,  pecfaaps,  under  any  government 
No  man'B  life,  or  liberty^  or  property  was  secure.  When  any 
fell  under  suq>ici(»i,  they  were  privately  arrested,  and,  in  moat 
cases,  they  w^e  heard  of  no  more.  Eveiy  thing  was  conducted 
with  the  most  profound  secxecy — ^the  accused  victim  knew  not 
the  secret  tongue  that  betrayed  him,  or  the  secret  hand  that  stab- 
bed him.  Near  the  palace,  and  separated  only  by  a  canal,  is  a 
prison ;  this  prison  is  connected  with  the  palace  by  a  hi^  cov- 
ered bridge,  called  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.*  This  bridge  has,  or 
had,  for  it  is  now  closed  up,  Iwo  passages :  one  leading  firom  the 
prison  into  the  eouncil  chamben,  and  another  leading  to  other 
mcve  private  apartments  and  dungeons  under  the  pflaee  itselL 
Tliese  dungeons  were  also  accessible  from  the  palace  by  a  secret 
passage,  which  was  unknown  to  the  public  until  the  arcana  of 
these  apartments  of  death  were  laid  open  by  the  French.  In 
deed,  it  is  said,  that  the  citizens  generally  did  not  know  of  the 
eiistence  of  these  wretched  ceQs.  Here  the  trend>ling  victims 
were  led  to  the  torture  and  to  death.  We  visited  these  gloomy 
prisons ;  they  were  dark  as  night,  and  consisted  each  of  one  arch 
of  heavy  masonry,  with  a  single  hole  for  purposes  of  respira- 
tion, &c.  They  had  been  generaUy  hned  with  wood ;  but  Napo- 
leon peimitSed  the  citizens  to  enter  and  tear  out  all  that  was 
mo?eable  in  these  horrid  cells.  Here  was  a  grated  window 
where  the  victims  used  to  be  strangled.    They  were  seated  on  a 
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block  within,  and  a  rope,  fastened  at  one  end,  passed  tfaiottgh  the 
grate  and  round  the  neck,  and  out  again  to  a  machine,  by  the 
taming  of  which  the  head  and  shoulders  were  drawn  up  to  the 
grate,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  strangled  by  the  cord  that  passed 
round  his  neck.  Another  place  was  fitted  up  for  decapitation, 
like  a  guillotine.  The  heavy  knife,  fixed  to  a  frame,  was  raised 
by  machinery  to  the  proper  distance,  (the  victim  being  fixed  in  the 
right  position,)  when  it  fell  and  struck  the  head  from  the  body, 
and  a  trench  in  the  stone  and  holes  made  for  the  purpose,  con- 
veyed the  blood  down  into  the  waters  below.  All  this  was  done 
by  night,  and  with  the  utmost  privacy ;  and  here  was  the  Utile 
arches  in  the  wall,  where  the  executioner  placed  his  lamp  while 
he  performed  his  bloody  work.  The  whole  was  made  so  real 
and  brought  so  near  by  the  associations  around  us,  that  the  Uood 
was  almost  chilled  with  horror ;  and  we  were  glad  to  leave  those 
gloomy  vaults  where  thousands  had  languished  out  years  of  soli- 
tary confinement,  or  perished  miserably  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner.* 

Such  was  the  government  of  Venice,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
French  revolution,  backed  by  the  armies  of  the  republic,  came 
down  upon  Italy  like  a  tremendous  tornado,  which  hurled  kings 
firom  their  thrones — broke  up  the  foundations  of  nominal  repab* 
lies — ^unsettled  the  feudal  aristocracies,  that  had  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies pressed  upon  the  social  system,  and,  what  all  must  a^pprove, 
unlocked  the  prison-doors  and  let  the  prisoners  go  free.  This 
was  literally  true,  at  Venice  and  elsewhere;  we  saw  one  cell 
firom  which  a  prisoner  was  liberated,  who  had  been  confined  four- 
teen years.  Soon  after  his  liberation  he  became  blind,  frc»n  the 
efiect  of  the  light  upon  eyes  that  had  for  fourteen  years  been  ac 
customed  only  to  the  darkness  of  a  dungeon. 

In  this  building  also  is  the  library  of  St.  Luke,  which  formeriy 
was  in  the  east  end  of  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  Palace- 
it  consists  of  about  eighty-five  thousand  volumes. 

Directly  opposite  to  this  palace  is  the  Imperial  Palace--^ 
property,  at  present,  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  We  were 
shown  in  this,  an  extensive  suite  of  state  apartments,  furnished  in 

*  In  the  tini«  of  the  petvecation  of  the  heretics  by  the  Inqaisitioii,  die  capital  pmAr- 
vent  was  generally  by  diowniDg.— See  Reform  in  Italy,  p.  1267. 
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a  plain  way  for  an  Emperor's  palace.  One  room,  which  was 
formerly  the  hall  of  the  library  of  St.  Luke,  contains  some  fine 
pictures,  and  at  the  opposite  end>  in  the  part  that  forms  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  additional  apartments  were 
in  progress  of  completion,  one  of  which,  nearly  finished,  was  a 
splendid  public  saloon  for  company,  dancing,  &c.  This  palace 
forms  two  sides  of  the  splendid  square>  and  fironts  the  harbour, 
between  which  and  the  palace,  are  gardens  laid  out  and  deco- 
rated by  the  French.  In  this  square  also  is  the  CanvpanUe^  or 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Luke,  separate,  according  to  a  prevail- 
mg  custom  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  from  the  church 
itself.  Here  also  is  the  tower  of  the  clock,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
Horological  tower,  containing  the  city-clock  and  a  bell,  with  two 
large  bronze  human  figures,  who  with  huge  hammers,  regularly 
strike  the  hours.  At  the  time  we  were  there,  and  it  is  said  the  same 
is  repeated  for  fourteen  days  in  succession,  at  the  same  season 
eyeiy  year,  there  was  a  regular  mechanical  procession  at  the 
striking  of  every  hour.  Midway  up  the  Horological  tower  sits  a 
noble  bronze  gilt  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus,  with 
an  open  gallery  in  front  of  her,  facing  the  square.  On  each  side, 
is  a  door  opening  into  the  interior.  At  the  striking  of  the  clock, 
these  doors  fly  open,  and  several  persons  move  out  in  succession ; 
the  first  is  a  trumpeter,  who  raises  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth  as 
he  comes  in  front  of  the  Virgin ;  then  follows  three  others  in  suc- 
cession, dressed  like  eastern  sages,  and  one  of  them  a  person  of 
colour.  They  all  pass  in  front  of  the  Virgin  round  to  the  other 
side,  bowing  as  they  pass,  and  then  halting  a  moment,  they 
straighten  up,  and  entering  the  other  door,  disappear.  The  whole 
is  very  well  done,  except  that  in  straightening,  diere  is  an  unnatural 
spasmodic  jerk  of  the  head,  which  shows  that  the  machinery  is  not 
quite  perfect  in  its  imitation  of  muscular  motion.  This  is  called 
the  visit  of  the  Magi.  Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on 
this  piazza  and  its  local  associations,  but  I  cannot  omit  saying  here, 
that  this  spot,  so  full  of  interest  to  the  citizens  generally  and  to 
strangers,  is  also  one  of  great  interest  to  all  the  doves  of  the  city 
—for  here,  regularly,  at  two  o'clock,  the  bell  rings  to  call  them 
together  to  be  fed.  They  come  in  clouds,  and  from  a  high  win- 
dow a  woman  throws  out  com,  &c.,  which  they  are  so  eager  to 


obtain  they  darken  the  window  and  hover  over  the  com  as  itfalb, 
and  devottr  it  all,  the  moment  it  strikes  the  ground.  This  puUic 
feeding  of  the  pigeons  of  the  city  is  the  result  of  a  legacy  left 
by  a  benevolent  lady,  the  avails  of  which,  aie  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  petpetuily  for  this  express  purpose.  Habit  has  enabled 
them  to  calculate  the  time  so  exactly  that  a  little  before  two  they 
collect  in  great  numbers  and  sit  upon  the  neighbonrii^  roofr,  wait- 
ing for  the  signal.  I  fear,  hower^,  that,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
these  heirs  are  cheated  by  their  guardians,  for  their  dinners  seem 
to  me  altogether  too  stinted  for  so  great  a  number. 

Th«re  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  churches  inYemce, 
which,  if  my  limits  wonld  permit,  might  well  merit  a  paiticolar 
Boiice.  I  can,  however,  only  make  some  general  remarks,  and 
notice  a  few  particalars.  Many  of  the  churches  are  richly  ittr- 
nished  with  pictures  from  the  pencils  of  the  Venetian  school, 
already  named.  They  are  generally,  however,  the  usual  sab 
jects,  taken  from  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  legends  of  the 
saints.  In  every  Italian  city  there  is  a  patron  saint.  St  Mark 
lowers  for  Venice,  of  whose  life  they  seem  not  to  have  found 
so  many  miracles,  as  in  some  more  modem  saints,  hence  their 
painters,  after  all,  are  obliged  to  introduce  other  saints  more  fre- 
quently upon  the  canvaas.  They  have  St.  Roch,  who  was 
farou([^t  from  France,  and  performed  wonders,  in  time  of  the 
plague.  He  has  a  church  dedicated  to  him^  and  here,  it  is  said, 
are  his  remains.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  churches,  both  in 
Venice  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  is  an  attempted  representation  of 
the  Eternal  Father — an  attempt  which  I  never  witness  without 
feeling  a  kind  of  horror  like  that  which  comes  over  me,  on  hearing 
the  name  of  God  blasphemed.  But  so  common  is  it  with  the 
Catholics  to  give  eveiything  i^pertaining  to  our  religion,  a  sensi- 
ble form,  that  nothing  scarcely  is  more  common  than  this  giving 
a  visible  body  to  God  the  Father.  This  church  was  erected  after 
the  time  of  the  plague  in  1630,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow:  This 
plague  swept  off  forty-four  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  Another 
church  called  St  Marie  Des  Frari  is  particularly  noticeable  for 
the  monuments  it  contains.  Among  odiers  a  rich  mausoleum  to 
Jaqaes  Pesaro,  who  was  jSir&op  and  Oeneral^  and  died  in  1547, 
and   another  to  a  Doge  of  the  same  family.    This  family  was 
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Teiy  rich,  and  by  a  legacy  from  one  of  tfaem,  given  for  that  ex- 
press purpose,  prayers  are  to  be  made  for  his  soul  every  day, 
Tvhile  the  world  stands ;  as  this  is  a  cheap  way  of  securing  the 
income  of  the  legacy  to  the  church,  this  is  regularly  attended  to ; 
the  prayers  prescribed  were  being  offered  up  while  we  were  in 
the  church — ^poor  man !  he  expected  to  lay  in  purgatory  a  great 
while,  and  seemed  to  fear  that  the  prayers  of  the  living  would 
never  avail  in  his  behalf.  What  a  miserable,  fearful  hope  is  this 
to  a  dying  man ;  and  yet,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  how  natural  that 
those  who  are  taught  to  trust  in  it,  should  perfer  to  Uve  in  sin  for 
their  own  gratification,  provided  they  may  buy  their  redemption 
in  the  end,  by  a  portion  of  their  wealth. 

In  this  same  church  lie  the  remains  of  that  great  artist,  Titian 
Vicellio.  He  died  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  in  1575,  (not  by  the 
plague,  but  of  old  age,)  and  this  calamity  prevented  the  proper 
attention  to  his  memory  at  the  time.  He  was,  therefore,  deposited 
under  the  church,  with  a  simple  inscription  (which  may  still  be 
read}  on  the  marble  pavement,  indicating  that  Titian  was  buried 
there.  It  was  subsequently  proposed  to  raise  a  monument  to  his 
memory ;  and  Canova,  before  his  death,  had  already  proposed  a 
design  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  funds  were  not  raised,  and  on  the 
death  of  Canova,  in  1827,  the  plan  that  he  had  designed  for  Titian, 
was  taken  for  his  own  monument,  which  has  since  been  admirably 
executed  by  his  scholars,  and  placed  in  the  same  church ;  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Titian.  The  expense  of  this  work  was  met  by 
subscription,  made  throughout  Europe.  In  thjs  monument  is  de- 
posited the  heart  of  the  artist — ^his  right  hand  is  at  the  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Venice, 
and  his  body  rests  in  his  own  native  village.  This  cutting  up  the 
body  of  a  great  man,  to  scatter  it  about  among  his  admirers,  is  a 
revolting  barbarity,  and  a  species  of  superstitious  materialism^ 
that  ill  becomes  a  rational  believer  in  the  immateriality  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  This  is  in  perfect  accordance,  however, 
f  with  that  rage  for  relics  so  common  in  Catholic  countries,  and  which 
makes  up  so  great  a  portion  of  their  feeling  of  devotion  and  vene- 
ration, instilled  into  the  mind  by  education.  This  feeling  shows 
itself  in  different  ways.  In  the  religionist,  it  is  vented  upon  the 
toe  of  a  saint,  or  upon  a  nail  or  a  splinter  of  the  real  cross,  &c., 
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Teiy  lich,  and  by  a  legacy  from  (me  of  them,  giyen  for  that  ex* 
presf  puipose,  prayers  are  to  be  made  for  his  soul  every  day, 
while  the  world  stands ;  as  this  is  a  cheap  way  of  securing  the 
income  of  the  legacy  to  the  church,  this  is  regularly  attended  to ; 
the  prayers  prescribed  were  being  offered  up  while  we  were  in 
the  church — ^poor  man !  he  expected  to  lay  in  purgatory  a  great 
while,  and  seemed  to  fear  that  the  prayers  of  the  living  would 
never  avail  in  his  behalf.  What  a  miserable,  fearful  hope  is  this 
to  a  dying  man ;  and  yet,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  how  natural  that 
those  who  are  taught  to  trust  in  it,  should  perfer  to  live  in  sin  for 
their  own  gratification,  provided  they  may  buy  their  redemption 
in  the  end,  by  a  portion  of  their  wealth. 

In  this  same  church  lie  the  remains  of  that  great  artist,  Titian 
Vicellio.  He  died  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  in  1575,  (not  by  the 
plague,  but  of  old  age,)  and  this  calamity  prevented  the  proper 
attention  to  his  memory  at  the  time.  He  was,  therefore,  deposited 
under  ihe  church,  with  a  simple  inscription  (which  may  still  be 
read)  on  the  marble  pavement,  indicating  that  Titian  was  buried 
there.  It  was  subsequently  proposed  to  raise  a  monument  to  his 
memory ;  and  Canova,  before  his  death,  had  already  proposed  a 
design  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  funds  were  not  raised,  and  on  the 
death  of  Canova,  in  1827,  the  plan  that  he  had  designed  for  Titian, 
was  taken  for  his  own  monument,  which  has  since  been  admirably 
executed  by  his  scholars,  and  placed  in  the  same  church ;  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Titian.  The  expense  of  this  work  was  met  by 
subscription,  made  throughout  Europe.  In  thjs  monument  is  de- 
posited the  heart  of  the  artist — ^his  right  hand  is  at  the  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Venice, 
and  his  body  rests  in  his  own  native  village.  This  cutting  up  the 
body  of  a  great  man,  to  scatter  it  about  among  his  admirers,  is  a 
revolting  barbarity,  and  a  species  of  superstitious  materialism^ 
that  ill  becomes  a  rational  believer  in  the  immateriality  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  This  is  in  perfect  accordance,  however, 
,  with  that  rage  for  relics  so  common  in  Catholic  countries,  and  which 
makes  up  so  great  a  portion  of  their  feeling  of  devotion  and  vene- 
ration, instilled  into  the  mind  by  education.  This  feeling  shows 
itself  in  different  ways.  In  the  religionist,  it  is  vented  upon  the 
toe  of  a  saint,  or  upon  a  nail  or  a  splinter  of  the  real  cross,  &c., 
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way  he  drires  a  profitable  barter  trade  with  his  consdence,  and 
aToids  not  only  temporal  evils,  but  also  eternal  death,  by  bein^ 
in  all  matters  of  religious  faith  and  obserrances,  a  good  Catholic. 
Venicei  as  has  already  been  observed,  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 
It  is  melancholy  to  pass  round  her  canals  with  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  families,  and  hear  him,  in  pointing  out  many 
ojf  the  once  splendid  palaces,  say,  "  The  CEunily  who  own,  or  w1m» 
did  own  thiSf  were  once  rich,  but  are  now  reduced  to  poverty  ;* 
a  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  needs  no  other  attestation  thui  a 
si^  oi  the  edifices  themselves,  crumbling  to  decay  as  ihey  are, 
and  forsaken.  There  are  still,  it  is  true,  many  wealthy  families 
in  Venice,  but  much  fewer  than  formerly,  and  their  number  is 
diminishing.  It  is  not  with  them  as  with  fburishing  cities,  where, 
if  one  wealthy  family  declines,  several  rise  up  to  take  its  place. 
The  canals  themselves  seem  to  be  going  to  decay,  and  the  entire 
business  of  the  city  falling  off.  It  is  true,  Venice  is  yet  a  fiee 
port,  and  there  are  still  quite  a  number  of  water-craft,  of  different 
kinds,  in  her  harbours;  and  so  long  as  the  government  of  Lom- 
bardy  remains  as  it  is,  this  great  vaUey,  watered  by  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  and  their  branches,  will  draw  their  foreign  resources 
through  Venice  or  some  other  city  in  its  neighbourhood.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  evident  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  city  as 
Venice,  in  its  present  locality,  was  not  a  natural,  but  a  constrained 
occurrence,  growing  out  of  an  unnatural  stafe  of  things,  and  hence 
it  will  be  a  struggle  against  nature  to  suotain  it ;  a  struggle  which 
will  be  less  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  causes  which  originated,  ele- 
vated, and  enriched  the  city  have  altogether  ceased.  Many  of 
the  Venetians  attribute  their  adversity  to  the  destruction  of  diek 
republic  and  the  loss  of  their  independence.  This  may  have  has- 
tened and  aggravated  their  decline,  but  it  by  no  means  originated 
it.  The  first  cause  was  the  loss  of  the  trade  of  the  east,  resulting 
from  various  circumstances,  but  mostly  from  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  discovery  of  the  southern  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  proximate  ef- 
fect of  this  upon  several  other  nations,  and  especially  upon  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  was  to  greatly  increase  their  marine,  and  ulti- 
mately give  them  the  supremacy  at  sea.  The  Venetians,  in  the 
mean  time,  true  to  the  Italian  character,  were  slow  to  adopt  any 
of  the  modem  improvements  in  trade  and  nav^tion.    I  say  true 
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lo  tbe  Italian  character,  for  it  would  surprise  a  natire  of  the  Uni- 
ted States^  who  before  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  things  herOy 
to  see  how  inflexible  are  the  habits  of  the  people  in  almost  every- 
thing.   You  can  trace  to  this  day,  in  Italy,  a  thousand  exemplifi- 
cations of  ancient  usages  in  their  agriculture,  their  commerce,  their 
social  intercourse,  domestic  habits,  dec.    I  haye  before  remarked 
that  it  may  well  be  said  of  Italy,  "  As  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye." 
This  was  especially  exhibited  in  Venice.    Her  nayal  architecture, 
her  military  tactics,  her  system  of  finance,  were  all  falling  back 
in  the  scale  of  comparison  with  other  nations.    These  causes, 
connected  with  that  imbecility  and  effeminacy  which  are  naturally 
engendered  by  wealth  and  the  loss  of  patriotism,  which  the  op- 
pression of  the  government  had  superinduced,  broke  the  spirit  and 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  prosperity  of  the  nation.    Its  population 
had  already  declined  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  and  its  wealth  and  national  spirit  had  sunk  in 
a  much  greater  proportion,  when  the  French  army  subjugated  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  and  almost  all  the  Venetian  states,  in  1796; 
and  finally,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1797,  the  legitimate  council  of 
the  nation  solemnly  sanctioned  the  dissolution  of  the  government; 
tbe  doge,  the  last  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  who,  in  succession, 
had  governed  Venice  for  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  abdicated  his  chair,  and  the  French  forces  entered  the  city. 
Since  that  time  its  fall  has  been  more  rapid.    It  became,  of 
course,  under  the  French,  a  component  part  of  the  Italian  Re^ 
piMicy  with  which  France  flattered  Italy  and  amused  herself; 
and,  subsequently,  when  Napoleon  assumed  the  supreme  power 
in  France,  and  erected  the  countries  east  of  the  Alps  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy ^  Venice  still  formed  a  part  of  this  Bonapartean 
transalpine  realm,  of  which  Milan  was  the  capital,  and  Venice  only 
a  second-rate  city ;  and  in  the  same  connexion  it  passed  over  to 
Austria,  in  the  new  distribution  of  Europe  made  by  the  allied 
powers  in  1814,  to  be,  not  a  second,  but  a  third-rate  city,  under  a 
government  which  is  fostering,  but  just  across  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  a  rival  city,  which  combines  the  advantages  of  nature 
with  the  patronage  of  a  powerfiil  empire  for  commercial  pur- 
poses.   Trieste,  therefore,  must  increase,  and  Venice  must  de« 
crease.    The  latter  has  already  fallen  dovni  to  a  little  more  than 
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one  hundred  thoneand  inhabitants,  and  still  its  march  is  retrograde. 
The  winged  lion*  of  St.  Marc  still  crouches  upon  the  towen  and 
minarets  of  his  ancient  city,  but  he  no  longer  flies  upon  hit  prej, 
nor  brings  home  the  spoils  of  the  mighty.  Yea,  he  cowers  in  his 
own  lair,  and  feebly  succumbs  to  the  triumph  of  his  rivals;  and 
the  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  the  two-headed  ea^2c?t  of  Aus- 
tria will  pick  out  his  eyes,  and  cast  his  carcass  into  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  nature  of  things  it  will  be  long  before  the  accumulated 
wealth,  the  congregated  works  of  art,  and  the  historic  associations 
will  permit  Venice  to  be  swept  from  its  site,  and  the  waste  of 
waters  resume  their  former  dominion  orer  the  lagunes  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf;  but  I  see  not  why  that  time  will  not,  must  not 
ultimately  come.  Whether  this  event  will  be  hastened  bj  a 
physical  cause,  which  seems  to  threaten  the  city  at  some  iiitaie 
day,  will  depend  upon  circumstances  which  cannot  now  be  folly 
foreseen.  The  cause  I  allude  to  is  the  gradual  rise  of  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  place  St.  Marc  was,  by  an  extraordinary  tide  in  1732, 
buried  mider  the  water,  in  consequence  of  which  the  qaay  has 
been  elevated  one  foot ;  and  I  noticed,  at  the  time  of  hi^  waterj 
that  the  sea  came  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  n^any  of  the  houses. 
These  were  not  built  so  near  die  surface,  but  the  water  has  grad- 
ually risen.  By  the  examinations  that  have  been  made  by  scien- 
tific men  in  Venice,  it  is  calculated  that  this  rise  is  about  thiee 
and  a  half  inches  in  a  pentury ;  some  calculations  make  it  even 
more  than  this.  According  to  this  calculation,  it  will  not  be  veij 
long  before  the  lower  floors  of*  many  of  the  houses  will  be  under 
the  water.  This,  if  the  city  was  prosperous,  might  only  lead  to 
an  elevation  of  the  floors,  and  a  remodelling  of  the  lower  storiet 
of  the  buildings ;  but  vrith  the  little  inducements  which  are  now 
held  out  to  make  extra  exertions  to  save  a  sinking  city,  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  when  Neptune  comes  up  into  their  palaces  to  reclaim 
his  lost  dominions,  the  inhabitants,  weary  of  the  unequal  B\jog^ 
will  abandon  their  dwellings,  as  they  abandoned  their  government 
at  the  approadi  of  the  French,  take  to  their  gondolas,  and  flee  to 
the  shore. 

«  TlkB  MMiga  of  Teiiiee  to  *  wnged  Ikm. 

t  T\m  Aoflttkn  endsn  it  a  two4iaaded  eaglt. 

t  AMxuBuml  could  JQdffe,  thA  tide  vaiiM  hon^b^^woen  faia^aad  Ioww•tff^lM* 
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The  aboTe  reflection8»  together  with  the  interest  which  I  had 
felt  in  the  peculiarities  and  history  of  this  extraordinary  city,  caused 
me  to  leaYe  it  with  mingled  emotions  of  mournful  pleasure.  As  I 
retire,  her  image  dwells  with  me  still.  I  see  her  sitting  upon  the 
waters  like  a  dethroned  princess,  dignified  and  courtly  cYen  in  her 
decline.  I  see  her  turrets  rising  from  the  sea,  indicative  at  once 
of  her  former  wealth  and  skill  in  the  arts.  I  mark  her  labyrinthian 
canals,  and  see  the  shining  steel-beaked  gondolas,  and  the  oars- 
man bending  himself  upon  the  stem  with  all  the  lightness  and 
grace  of  a  Mercury.  The  yision  fades  in  the  distance,  and  finally 
sinks  in  the  waye.  Venice  !  farewell  for  ever.  I  shall  see  her 
no  more,  but  the  poetic  feeling  with  which,  as  before  remarked,  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Venice,  has  not  been  destroyed, 
but  radier  increased,  by  the 'sight  of  the  reality.  In  addition  to 
my  former  images  of  her,  I  shall  hereafter  associate  with  my  con* 
ceptions  of  the  city  a  prospective  fate  like  that  which  has  actually 
befallen  Tyre,  the  Venice  of  ancient  times,  which,  from  being  the 
most  wealthy  of  the  nations  and  the  glory  of  the  world,  was  swept 
by  the  wave  of  desolation  that  rolled  over  it,  and  is  now  only 
known  as  the  place  where  the  fisherman  dries  his  net  and  the  sea- 
bird  whistles  in  the  wind. 

Left  Venice  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  May,  by  boat,  of  coursOi 
to  Mestre,  and  thence  by  diligence.  A  diligence  ride  is  always 
disagreeable,  inasmuch  as  they  prefer  the  night  to  the  day,  and 
are  sure  to  travel  by  night  even  if  they  lie  by  by  day.  This 
was  our  present  lot.  It  vras  said  to  be  the  mercantile  line^  and 
so  it  seemed,  for  we  had  wares  and  merchandise  on  board ;  but, 
what  was  worse  than  aU  else,  we  had  overhead  a  box  of  fresh 
fish,  which  was  conveyed  from  the  Adriatic  to  Milan,  put  down 
in  ice,  which  the  hot  sun  melted,  and  the  water,  after  it  soaked 
thnmgh  the  fish,  run  down  the  sides  of  the  coach,  and  occasionaUy 
into  it ;  against  this  annoyance  to  our  clothes  and  olfactories  we 
remonstrated  with  our  condudeur  to  no  purpose.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  delayed  some  five  or  six  hours  each  day  in  the  different 
towns  for  business,  &c.,  but  at  night  could  give  us  no  time  to  stop 
and  rest.  Our  route  was  through  Padua,  Vienna,  Verona,  and 
Brescia,  vrith  numerous  intermediate  towns  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention,  twenty-four  posts  or  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
In  accomplishing  this  we  were  forty-eight  hours,  including  stops. 
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Padua  has  already  been  noticed.  Vicenza  is  the  same  with  the  I 
ancient  Vicentia.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  about  | 
thirty  thoasand  inhabitants.  PoUadio,  the  great  architect  who  d^  | 
signed  so  many  of  the  public  buildings  in  Lombardy  and  theT^| 
netian  states,  was  bom  here,  and  has  left  in  his  native  city  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  genius.  i 

The  next  town  of  importance  was  Verona,  which  is  situated  oo  | 
the  river  Adige,  formerly  called  the  Athesis,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
delightful  and  fruitful  valley.  It  was  an  ancient  town,  and  the 
birthplace  of  several  eminent  men,  among  whom,  of  the  ancieots, 
were  Catullus,  the  Roman  poet,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  biogra- 
pher, and  Vitruvius,  the  architect  of  the  Augustan  age ;  of  the 
modems,  Paul  Veronese,  the  painter,  was  bom  here.  The  greater 
portion  of  English  readers  know  thi^  city  best  as  being  the  scene 
where  Shakspeare  has  laid  two  of  his  most  celebrated  plays,  viz., 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The 
latter  story  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  historic  remains  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  as  it 
is  affirmed  to  be,  is  still  preserved.  We  went  to  visit  it,  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  was  certainly  as  well 
arranged  for  a  sarcophagus  of  a  hving  person  as  one  of  that  di- 
mensions could  well  have  been.  There  was  at  one  end  an  eleTa- 
tion,  on  which  her  head  rested ;  at  one  side  was  a  place  fixed  for  a 
lamp,  and  a  hole  perforated  in  the  side  near  the  bottom  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air.  All  things  were  so  far  well  ordered  and 
arranged  to  effect  the  contemplated  object  of  conveying  her  away, 
under  the  influence  of  her  soporific  draught ;  but  the  despair  and 
precipitancy  of  poor  Romeo  broke  up  the  plot  and  destroyed  the 
unfortunate  lovers.  The  rage  for  relics  has  made  great  depreda- 
tions upon  the  sarcophagus,  for  it  has  been  broken  off  and  carried 
away  by  piecemeal,  until  it  was  put  under  a  custode,  and  further 
fractures  forbidden.  The  English,  our  guide  told  us,  had  done 
this ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  the  principal  authors  of  such  kinds 
of  sacrilege,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  the  Italians. 

We  visited  also  in  Verona  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri  family* 
a  noble  and  ancient  race,  whose  name  signifies  a  ladder,  and  that 
also  was  their  coat  of  arms,  as  seen  at  this  day  upon  their  tombi. 
This  implies,  I  suppose,  that  they  were  fond  qf  ascending,  and  so 
it  would  seem  firom  their  tombs,  which  are  very  high,  as  veil  ss 
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Tety  singular  and  magnificent :  they  aie  of  the  fine  spiry  firetted 
Gothic  style. 

fiat  the  principal  object  of  interest  at  Verona  is  the  ancient 
amphitheatre,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the  most  perfect, 
probably,  now  in  existence,  and  a  yeiy  interesting  reUc  of  antiquity. 
It  is  even  now  used  for  theatrical  purposes,  as  there  was  a  play 
performing  there  while  we  were  examining  it. 

Some  twenty  miles  firom  Verona  is  a  mountain  which  abounds 
with  petrified  fish.  The  stone  in  which  these  fish  are  imbed* 
ded  is  very  soft,  and  the  entire  fish  is  preserved  in  great  per* 
fection.  In  some  cases  the  mouth  is  distended  to  the  utmost  ex* 
tent  of  the  muscles,  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  fish's  being 
overtaken  with  a  thick  muddy  liquid,  in  which  he  struggled  for 
existence  until  he  was  suflfocated  by  the  increasing  solidification 
of  the  elements  around  him.  In  this  position,,  with  contracted 
muscles  and  distended  jaws,  the  mass  around  him  hardened  into  a 
sarcophagus  more  perfect  and  more  preservative  than  that  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  giving  to  his  substance  and  form  a  perpetuity 
and  identity  as  enduring  as  time.  I  saw  many  of  these  specimens 
in  Verona,  and  purchased  some  for  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of 
the  University. 

Beyond  Verona,  and,  before  vpe  came  to  Brescia,  or  Brexia,  as 
it  was  ancient]]r  called,  w«  passed  the  Logo  di  Garda^  a  beautiful 
lake  about  thirty  miles  by  twelve.  The  ancient  name  of  this  lake 
was  Benacus,  and  is  noticed  by  Virgil. 

Brescia  was  a  town  of  ancient  note,  and  vnthin  the  last  fifteen 
years  some  splendid  Roman  edifices  and  works  of  art  have  been 
excavated  here ;  but,  as  this  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  our 
tiading  towns,  our  mercantile  line  would  not  stop  for  us  to  visit 
them.  The  town  now  contains  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Our  entire  route  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
Rhoetian  Alps,  which  propped  the  clouds  with  their  snow-capped 
tops,  and  gave  additional  interest  to  the  plains  below.  These 
latter  were  covered  with  verdure,  and  were  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation ;  a  part  of  the  way,  especially  as  we  approached  Milan, 
these  plains  were  plenteously  and  beautifully  irrigated  by  canals 
and  water-courses  cut  in  every  direction.  These  water-courses 
were  studded  on  each  side  with  colonnades  of  trees ;  so  also  was 
every  road,  and  lane,  and  hedge ;  all  in  addition  to  the  trees  which 
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were  planted  in  regular  rows  for  the  vines,  and  in  addition,  also^ 
to  the  mulberry-trees,  extensive  and  seemingly  endless  orchanb 
of  which  are  planted  for  the  growth  of  the  silkworm,  for  silk  in 
this  country  is  a  leading  article  of  production.  This  abundant 
growth  of  trees  gives  this  country,  when  viewed  from  an  eminence, 
at  the  time  the  foliage  is  full,  the  appearance  of  an  extended  and 
an  unbroken  forest ;  and  yet,  as  you  pass  through  it,  you  find  all 
the  intervals  between  the  trees,  aud  every  interstice  and  corner,  in 
a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  producing  wheat,  corn,  beans,  grapes, 
&c.,  in  great  abundance.  In  short,  a  richer  country  in  its  pro- 
ductions, or  one  more  thoroughly  cultivated,  can,  I  believe,  haidly 
b^  found.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  soil  could  produce 
more.  This,  in  fact,  is  true  of  all  the  fertile  parts  of  Italy.  It 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  labouring  part  of  the  community 
in  Lombardy,  and  especially  in  Austrian  Lombardy,  eat  and  drink 
and  enjoy  the  good  of  their  labour  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  The  peasantry  are  apparently  comfortable  and  happj; 
much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  I  was  prepared  to  find  them;  and  it 
was  truly  a  matter  of  much  gratification,  after  seeing  so  long  the 
wretchedness  and  beggary  of  the  south,  to  get  into  a  country  where 
a  hand  was  rarely  held  out  for  charity,  and  where  all  appeared 
to  be  in  circumstances  of  comfort. 

We  had  two  coaches  in  company,  and,  at  the  request  of  our 
conducteur^  we  changed  from  one  to  the  other  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  journey.  In  this  we  found  a  very  well  dressed  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  who  appeared,  when  we  entered,  to  be  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  diligence,  and  seemed  not  a  little  chagrined  to 
have  company.  What  their  relation  to  each  other  was  I  could 
not  determine ;  but  they  seemed  too  much  engrossed  with  each 
other  to  be  pleased  with  the  society  of  others,  and  therefore,  at 
first,  manifested  anything  but  a  courteous  deportment.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  gained  nothing  by  his  irritation,  the  gentlenoan, 
in  the  end,  became  very  complaisant.  I  mention  this  as  a  raze 
instance  of  impoliteness  among  the  Italians.  Wherever  we  met 
any  respectable-looking  Italians  we  were  almost  sure  to  meet 
with  courtesy.  In  this  respect  we  found  them  far  before  the 
French.  The  lower  classes,  too,  were,  in  general,  very  civil,  es- 
pecially when  they  expected  a  buono  tnano^  which  they  always 
expected  if  they  did  you  the  least  service  or  answered  a  cofflBMn 
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ioquiiy.  And  this  is  common  to  all  Italy.  But  this  is  not  so  bad 
a  trait,  however  troublesome  it  is,  as  an  almost  universal  disposi- 
tion and  determination  to  cheat  y9U  if  they  can ;  and  not  only  to 
cheat  you  themselves,  but  to  play  you  into  the  hands  of  others, 
that  they  also  may  have  a  sUce.  If  you  hire  a  servant,  you  must 
calculate  that  he  will  cheat  you,  if  he  can,  in  every  case  where  he 
transacts  business  for  you,  or  introduces  others  to  you  for  that 
purpose ;  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  make  anything  out  of  you  him- 
self, he  can  give  you  into  the  hands  of  others.  To  illustrate  this : 
Our  valety  in  Venice,  took  us  to  see  the  arsenal.  At  the  gate  a 
soldier  was  sent  round  with  us ;  and  although  the  valet  and  the 
guard  knew  everything  we  wished  to  see,  still  they  must  give  us 
o?er  to  the  superintendent  of  each  room,  or  shop,  or  ship  that  we 
visited,  each  of  which  must  have  his  fee,  to  the  number,  perhaps, 
of  a  dozen  or  more  ;  and  then  the  guard  must  have  his  at  the  end 
of  the  tour;  and,  in  addition,  the  porter  must  have  something  for 
letting  us  in  and  out ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  valet  must  be  paid  for 
his  day's  work.  In  this  way,  if  a  man  would  see  Italy,  his  hands 
must  be  in  bis  pocket  continually ;  and  his  little  expenses  of  this 
kind  will  often  amount  to  more  than  his  travelling  fare  and  board. 
A  foreigner  must  pay  comparatively  high  for  everything,  and  es- 
pecially if  he  talks  English.  The  English  have  ruined  the  for- 
eign market  for  all  that  use  their  language.  They  have  gone 
round  throwing  out  their  gold  and  silver  with  such  a  lavish  hand, 
calling  everything  cheap,  and  paying  such  exorbitant  prices,  that 
the  people  think  they  may  ask  almost  any  price,  and  may  expect 
to  receive  money  from  an  Englishman  if  they  answer  him  a  civil 
question.  I  have  sometimes  refrained  from  asking  a  question, 
which  would  only  require  a  breath  to  answer,  because  I  was 
aware  that  the  person  answering  would  contrive  to  make  a  fee 
out  of  it.  These  gratuities  of  a  few  inocs,  or  a  half  paul,  are 
Bot  large,  it  is  true ;  but  when  one  has  to  be  throwing  out  contin- 
ually such  small  sums,  they  amount,  in  time,  to  a  large,  perhaps 
the  largest  portion  of  one's  expenses.  If  one  has  not  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  language,  he  is  more  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  people,  who  know  very  well  how  to  turn  his  ignorance  to  good 
account.  Indeed,  whether  you  understand  the  language  or  not, 
you  must  expect  to  be  cheated ;  and  the  only  way  is  to  keep  as 
good  a  look-out  as  you  can  without  giving  too  much  attention  to 
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the  subject,  and  submit  to  unavoidable  impositions  with  as  good  t 
grace  as  you  may. 

The  reader  will  pardon  theiie  occasional  discursicms  firom  the 
main  thread  of  the  journal,  as  my  object  is  to  give,  as  far  as  I  may, 
the  traits  of  character  as  they  were  developed,  and  as  the  different 
subjects  occur  to  me. 

We  entered  Milan,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Gran  BriUagna, 
and  found  ourselves  as  well  accommodated  as  the  infamous  prac- 
tice of  occupying  the  lower  part  of  public  houses  for  stables  would 
permit.  Our  rooms  were  very  comfortable,  except  that  the  fumes 
of  the  stables,  which  opened  under  us  into  the  same  street  with 
our  windows,  came  reeking  up,  in  offensive  effluvia,  much  to  oar 
discomfiture.  We  find  the  aimoyance  from  this  source  much 
greater  as  the  heat  of  the  season  increases.  However,  the  mount- 
ains are  near,  so  we  take  courage,  and  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  this  capital  of  Lombazdy. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

The  history  of  Milan  is  replete  with  interest,  and  shows  the 
changes  to  which  the  important  cities  of  Europe  were  exposed 
under  the  feudal  lords,  when  the  fortune  of  arms  was  the  criterion 
of  justice,  and  might  constituted  right.  If  we  look  at  the  city  as 
it  now  is,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  before  the  French 
revolution,  we  must  believe  that  it  has  gained  much  in  the  time. 
It  is  true,  so  far  as  her  political  condition  is  concerned,  she  has 
passed  entirely  round  the  circle,  from  absolute  monarchy,  throogh 
republicanism,  &c.,  back  again  under  the  same  master.  But  in 
the  mean  time  she  has  waked  up  from  the  torpor  of  her  former 
condition,  and  received  an  impulse  that  the  leaden  absolutism  of 
Austria  itself  cannot  resist.  Of  Bonaparte,  absolute  despot  as  he 
was,  it  may  be  said,  **  Nihil  tetigit  quod  rum  amavit — ^he  touched 
nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn.'*  Look  at  France  politically? 
He  found  her  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  he  reduced  her  to  order. 
It  was  the  order  of  despotism,  I  grant ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  her  licentious  Jacobinism     Look  at  her 
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physical  character  ?  He  connected  her  Tarious  porta  with  roada, 
he  repaired  her  public  edifices,  he  improved  and  ornamented  her 
cities.  But  France  could  not  contain  him,  and  if  he  Yiaited 
Italy  as  a  warrior,  so  also  he  visited  her  with  all  the  improvements 
with  which  he  was  renovating  France.  He  smoothed  the  Alps 
before  him  as  he  passed,  and  made  these  hitherto  difficult  barrieit 
and  almost  perpendicular  heights  gently  inclined  plains,  over  which 
the  pleasure-carriage  may  roll  without  molestation  or  fear.  He 
fixed  upon  Milan  as  the  capital  of  bis  Transalpine  kingdom  ;*  and, 
to  say  nothing  now  of  what  he  did  for  other  cities,  you  cannot 
remain  in  Milan  without  beholding  the  touches  of  his  restoring  and 
creating  hand.  Her  Boulevards,  interior  and  exterior,  are  by  him ; 
her  public  gardens  were  by  him  planted. and  adorned;  her  cathe* 
dral,  that  had  lain  waste,  in  a  manner,  for  centuries,  was  by  his 
Older  put  in  a  progress  of  completion ;  her  canals  were  cleared 
and  multiplied.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  French,  and 
to  Napoleon  in  a  great  degree,  that  Milan  is  what  it  is,  a  mosi 
lovely  and  interesting  city. 

But  to  be  more  particular.  Like  all  other  cities,  Milan  mnsi 
be  described  by  its  parts.  Its  situation  is  most  delightful,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  fruitful  part  of  the  most  fertile  pfauns  of  hoa^ 
bardy.  Its  form  is  very  compact  and  nearly  circular.  Its  formet 
lamparts  have  been  formed  into  eleyated  promenades  for  foot»pas« 
sengers  and  carriages.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  most  beatitifid 
courses^  one  exterior  and  the  other  interior,  which  are  adorned  with 
elegant  rows  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  but  all  rich  with  the  mosi 
umbrageous  foliage.  The  prevaHing  growth  is  the  horse-cbeslnat, 
which,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  was  in  the  blossom.  To  him  who 
has  not  beheld  the  like,  it  is  difficult  to  communicate  a  j«sl 
notion  of  the  beauty  of  these  shady  streebl.  From  the  Porta  Ori^ 
entale  to  the  Porta  Romand  is  the  grand  coraOy  and  here,  every 
evening,  the  fashionable  Italian  course  is  performed  by  all  tl^ 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  town.  This  amosenotent,  so  comaton  in 
Italy,  is  a  rery  dull  one ;  but,  to  the  Italians,  this  and  the  opera 
seem  to  be  their  chief  amusement.  At  any  rate,  it  gives  them  an 
opportumty  of  seeing  their  acquaintances,  of  exhibiting  their  equi- 
page and  dress,  as  well  as  to  take  an  airing  in  a  pleasant  and 

*  TVoKMilpiiie  to  Fhmce,  afthongb,  with  an  afiectation  of  clainc  tenns,  Kapolean 
cilMitOifalpuM. 
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healthful  exercise.  It  is  to  the  fashionable  world  what  tbe  ex* 
change  is  to  the  merchant ;  and  they  assemble  as  regularly  at  six 
in  the  evening  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  corso,  as  the  mer* 
chants  assemble  at  the  prescribed  business^hour  on  change  to  at- 
tend to  tbe  business  of  their  appropriate  calling.  In  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city  is  the  Forum,  so  called.  Here  is  the  amphitheatre 
built  by  Napoleon.  Here  is  the  Champ  de  Mars  for  the  review- 
ing  of  the  troops ;  and  here,  also,  are  the  public  gardens,  answer- 
ing  to  the  Champs-Elys^es  of  Paris,  planted  with  trees,  &c* 
These  public  grounds  extend  from  the  upper  end  of  the  cono 
quite  round  to  the  triumphal  arch.  This  arch  was  commenced 
by  Napoleon,  and  is  now  nearly  completed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Austrian  government. 

It  was  commenced  in  1806,  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
Prince  Eugene  with  the  Princess  AmeUe.  It  was  dien  made  d 
wood  and  plaster,  and  the  design  was  so  generally  admired,  it 
was  determined  to  erect  one  of  marble,  and  place  it  at  the  gate 
of  the  Simplon,  where  the  magnificent  Alpine  road  entered  the  city 
-^a  splendid  termination  of  a  splendid  route.  And  it  was  designed 
under  Napoleon,  to  be  a  monument  of  his  victories.  The  design 
however  is  changed,  and  it  is  now  denominated  Arc  de  la  Patx, 
%  monument  dedicated  to  peace.  It  is  not  yet  finished,  but  is  in 
rapid  progress  of  completion ;  nay,  it  may  be  said  the  arch  itself 
is  finished,  but  not  all  the  ornaments.  Instead  of  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte,  as  was  originally  designed,  there  stre  representations 
of  the  Congress  of  Prague,  the  conference  of  the  three  allies, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  battles  of  Leipsic,  capitulation 
of  Dresden,  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  the  peace  of  Paris, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  &c., — ^besides  numerous  others,  some  of 
which  pertain  more  particularly  to  the  city  of  Milan,  and  the 
new  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom.  The  horses,  car,  dec,  for  the 
top  of  the  arch  are  nearly  finished.  The  design  is  the  ''Triumph 
of  Peace."  The  goddess,  crowned  with  laurel  and  with  a  branch 
of  olive  in  her  hand,  is  to  be  drawn  in  her  triumphal  chariot 
by  six  horses.  The  figures  are  of  gigantic  size,  and  are  cast  of 
bronze.  The  arch  resembles  that  of  Constantino,  although  not 
a  copy  of  that,  or  any  other,  and  will  be,  when  completed,  say 
the  Milanese,  superior  to  any  other  ancient  or  modem ;  and  th^J 
further  boast,  that,  when  this  is  finished,  their  city  will  have  two 
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of  the  most  splendid  monuments  in  the  world-^this  and  the 
Cathedral.  The  arch  was  designed  by  the  Chevalier  and  Mar- 
quis Louis  Cagnola. 

May  we  not  hope  that  this  change  in  the  Resign  of  this  monu- 
ment, is  ominous  of  a  change  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  civilized  world.  When  shall  all  our  triumphal 
arches  be  dedicated  to  peace  ?  When  will  kings  and  princes 
seek  their  renown  in  promoting  peace  rather  than  war  ?  When 
they  learn  that  war  is  madness  and  its  spirit  diabolical ;  but  that 
peace  is  divine  and  its  spirit  heavenly. 

The  other  public  monument  that  is  deservedly  the  glory  of  the 
Milanese,  is  their  Cathedral.  This  edifice  is,  taking  it  all  ^n  all» 
unlike  any  thing  else  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  purely  Gothic— 
spiry,  open,  towering.  In  the  language  of  another,,'*  it  surprises, 
astonishes,  ravishes.'*  It  was  commenced  in  1386  or  '7.  For 
two  centuries  the  work  went  on  slowly;  but  when  Charles 
Borromeo  was  placed  on  the  archi-episcopal  throne  of  Milan,  the 
work  was  hastened,  under  the  architect  Pellegrini,  who  undertook 
to  incorporate  the  Grecian  order  with  the  Gothic ;  and  in  this 
way  he  constructed  the  front  of  the  edifice.  Subsequently,  how*^ 
ever,  the  discordance  appearing  so  glaring,  this  front  was  all 
removed,  except  the  doors  and  some  of  the  windows.  These 
were  spared  for  their  great  beauty,  and  the  great  labour  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  edifice,  however,  was  far  from  being  finished, 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  Milan;  and  in  1805,  five 
raiUions  of  livres  were  appropriated  by  the  French  government, 
to  finish  the  edifice.  The  work  went  on  rapidly ;  but  in  1814, 
the  revolution  in  favour  of  Austria  found  it  still  incomplete — it  is 
however,  in  progress. 

From  every  point  of  view  this  edifice  is  remarkable,  but  you 
are  the  most  impressed  with  the  view  upon  the  top.  Here  are  a 
multitude  of  corridcnrs,  platforms,  parapets,  flying  buttresses,  and 
I  forest  of  spires — it  is,  you  may  say,  an  architectural  porcupine, 
shooting  out  its  needles  of  less  or  greater  length  all  over  its 
ample  roof.  These  needles  are  covered  with  ornaments  and 
statues.  It  is  said  the  number  of  spires,  when  complete,  will  be 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  There  are  now  about  one  hundred 
The  entire  number  of  statues,  in  and  on  the  edifice,  is  now  two 
thousand  and  twenty,  and  when  all  are  finished,  according  to  the 
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desigDy  they  will  amoant  to  three  thousand  five  hundred.  Besidet 
these,  each  square  of  some  of  the  immense  Gothic  windows,  hu 
a  descriptive  painting  of  some  scripture  event.  These  windows 
ate  beautifully  painted,  and  many  of  the  pictorial  repreaenkalions 
are  very  fine. 

The  form  of  the  church  is  a  Latin  cross,  the  principal  naTe 
being  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  Paris  feet  in  length,  and  the 
transverse  nave  two  hundred  and  seventy*five  feet.  The  inteiior 
is  rather  gloomy,  and  not  finished  nor  furnished  in  good  taste. 
The  pillars,  however,  are  magnificent,  octagonal  in  fomi,aiid 
fifty-two  in  number;  and  in  the  portal  are  two  splendid  red 
granite  cohunns,  all  of  one  piece,  and  yie  with  the  ancieflt 
columns  of  red  oriental  granite,  found  in  Rome.  They  are  of 
the  granite  of  the  country,  and  each  pillar,  it  is  said,  cost  fifty- 
six  thousand  livres,  independently  of  the  transportation. 

The  subterranean  chapel  is  very  rich  in  massy  silver  relics  of 
St.  Charles  and  others ;  and  in  the  sacristy,  they  show  you  the 
gold  crosier  of  this  saint,  and  his  mitre,  set  with  jewels,  and 
'tarions  other  roost  extravagant  and  costly  ecclesiastical  toys. 
They  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  knocked  to  pieces,  however,  by  the 
tough  handling  of  the  Sacristans,  but  not  until  their  valye  has 
been  extorted  from  strangers,  who  have  the  curiosity  to  look  it 
diem,  if  the  sacristans  charge  all  as  they  did  us.  They  thoaght 
two  dollars  was  Uie  least  we  could  give,  for  detaining  them  at 
Aeir  own  importunity  one  half  hour.  However,  we  had  not 
spent  five  or  six  months  in  Italy,  without  learning  that  these 
9how»meny  if  they  cannot  get  what  they  ask,  will  take  up  with  what 
they  can  get.  One  needs  to  have  a  general  idea  of  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  tariff,  in  these  cases,  and  then  be  governed,  not  so  much 
by  what  is  dentiaiided,  as  by  what  he  judges  fit  and  reasonable. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Milan  on  ^e  feast  of  the  Pentecost; 
and  on  that  occasion  attended  worship  at  the  Cathedral.*  Besides 
the  other  services  which  were  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  a  bishop 
(»neached.t    His  subject  was  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

«  We  at  first  thought  onnelYes  pecaliarty  fortunate  to  have  fallen  in  with  so  maoy 
leading  feaate  of  the  Roman  Church ;  but  on  reflection,  it  ia  rather  to  be  conadeied 
noie  tiDgular  fd'eeoapc^  than  to  meet  witk  them,  they  are  00  nuncKitf. 

t  PfMiehBnf  among  the  Catholics  is  oomparMiTely  raia  The  monmaT  ^^ 
SMsa,  and  other  oeremonies  and  tedious  presoibed  fonns  and  offios%  take  the  ^^ 
in  a  great  measure^  of  religious  instruction. 


the  offices  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  perpetuity  of  these  offices  m 
the  church.  In  the  main,  the  doctrine  was  good ;  but  the  miracle* 
-working  power,  which,  of  course,  the  Catholics  claim  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  church,  because  it  was  originally  included  in  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  claim  that  we  had  before  heard 
much  of,  but  had  seen  nothing  to  confirm  it ;  and  were,  conse- 
quently, unbelieving  still — ^notwithstanding  the  reasoning  of  the 
bishop.  It  is,  however,  the  firm  opinion  of  the  Catholics,  and  is 
constantly  taught  by  them  to  the  people,  that  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  is  still  possessed  by  them. 

The  Milanese  church,  though  Catholic,  has  some  things  pecQ* 
liar.  Its  early  bi3hops,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  sketches  of 
history,  were  slow  to  submit  to  the  assumptions  of  power  by  the 
Roman  bishops,  and  never  yielded  many  of  their  peculiarities.* 
They  have  many  rites  of  their  own,  and  some  difference  as  t6 
the  time  of  commencing  Lent,  &c.,  of  trifling  importance  how<v 
ever,  although  connected,  with  questions  that  formerly  shook  the 
church  to  its  centre.  They  practice  baptism  b^  immersioo* 
The  church  is  called  Ambrosian^  after  St.  Ambrose,  who  was 
inade  Bishop  of  Milan  in  374,  and  then,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
independent  episcopal  authority,  introduced  what  is  called  the 
Ambrosian  Liturgy,  A  plain  proof  this,  that  at  that  timey  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  possessed  no  such  supreme  power,  as  was  afteiw 
ward  claimed  by  him. 

The  Ambrosian  Church,  however,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
intolerant  as  Rome  herself.  There  are  a  number  of  Protestants 
residing  in  Milan,  but  they  have  no  place  of  worship,  no  church ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  Milanese  .Church  will  not  consent  to  such 
toleration;  although  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns  of  the 
duchy  there  are  Protestant  churches. 

Milan  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parishes,  and  contains  not  far 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  chapels  and 
oratories,  of  all  descriptions ;  although  the  population  itsolf,  in- 
cluding the  faubourgs,  amounts  to  only  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousi^d  inhabitants.  It  is  a  great  relief,  however,  to  thi^ 
city — as  indeed  it  is  to  all  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  states-^ 
that  the  monastic  orders  are  suppressed.    It  frees  the  community 

*  In  the  eleventh  century,  a  civil  war  was  excited,  because  the  Milanese  Church 
vonld  not  submit  to  the  law,  requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  priests. 
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tfom  an  inlolerable  burden,  and  prepirea  the  way  for  otto 
xflforms  in  church  and  state.  By  getthig  rid  of  the  church  neodi* 
oantSi  the  way  has  been  opened  to  get  rid  of  other  pnbtic  beggars 
%Md  idle  Ti^anta.  These  are  remored  from  the  streets,  and  pot 
into  work-houses,  and  such  as  are  aUe,  are  made  to  labour  for 
their  support ;  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  expense  is 
saved  to  the  public.  Indeed,  il  was  a  relief  to  witness  the  thrift 
and  apparent  prosperity  of  the  city,  CMUpared  with  southern  Italj. 
There  was  the  hum  of  industry — a  general  attention  to  business^ 
little  lounging  in  the  streets  and  public  places.  The  people  ap- 
peared comfortably  clad,  and  comparatively  happy.  The  citj 
was  cleanly ;  the  streets  well  paved  and  well  built.  There  was 
this  peculiarity  in  the  paving,  that  on  each  side,  where  the  wheeb 
of  the  carriages  come,  were  rows  of  broad  granite  flagging;  so 
that  the  carriages  rolled  ahnost  as  freely  and  smoothly  as  en  a 
imilroad* 

One  cause,  midoubtedly,  which  has  raised  Milan  so  macfa 
above  her  southern  neighbours  is^  the  extensive  system  of  edoca- 
tion  maintained  here.  There  are  two  lyceums,  several  gymnasia, 
and  a  general  plan  of  elementary  schools ;  all  maintained  bj  the 
government,  and  <^n  to  the  public.  Although  Austria  is  behind 
her  sister*kingdom  to  the  north,  in  her  plans  of  education,  jet 
she  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Appenines. 
The  advancement  <^  Milan,  however,  is  undoubtedly,  in  a  great 
aieasure,  owing  to  the  French,  who  had  done  much  to  establish 
tiiese  institutions  of  learning :  and  being  established  and  conn* 
tonanced  by  public  opinion,  they  were  continued  under  the  present 
government. 

The  press  is  also  freer  here  than  at  the  south.  Periodicals 
circulate  more  freely,  and  everything  is  conducted  on  a  more 
libera]  scale.  It  tkoM  be  recollected,  however,  that  in  all  this 
I  speak  comparatively.  The  present  government  is  certainly 
arbitrary  and  absolute :  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  that 
modifies  government.  The  public  mind  beconies  a  constitution^ 
more  powerful  than  parchment.  And  although  Francis  I.  refused 
the  Milanese  a  constitution,  when  they  earnestly  requested  it— a 
constitution  that  had  been  promised  them,  and  which,  therefore, 
thdy  could  claim  as  their  right — ^yet  neither  he  nor  his  successor 
has  dared  to  press  public  opinion  beyond  certain  bounds  \  becaM 


they  knew  it  would  not  be  endured.  The  present  king  and  emperor 
has,  so  far,  shown  his  wisdom,  in  mitigating  the  rigours  of  his 
.father's  government.  Many  that  were  confined  for  opinions'  sake, 
or  perhaps  a  little  too  much  freedom  in  expressing  their  opinions, 
by  Francis  L,  have  been  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  A  more  general  spirit  of  satisfaction  with  the  govern- 
ment is  manifested :  and  there  is  hope,  that  the  march  of  public 
opinion  is  such,  as  to  preclude  the  power  of  any  absolute  will  to 
control  iti  \ 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  Milanese  are  consider^ 
able.     The  principal  article  of  manufacture  and  trade  is  silk.    It 
is  said,  in  this  single  article,  the  trade  of  the  city  amounts  to  four 
millions  of  dollars  annually.   On  naming  to  one,  who  was  engaged 
in  this  trade,  that  we  were  commencing  in  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  silk  in  our  country,  and  should  perhaps  ere  long  be  able 
to  supply  our  own  market :  he  replied,  there  was  no  danger  ci 
that;  we  could  not  give  the  perfection  and  finish  which  they 
could  give  to  the  fabric.    The  greater  difficulty,  however,  will 
be,  probably,  the  impossibility  of  competing  with  them,  on  ac*- 
count  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Italy.     Our  country  has  such 
vast  resources,  and  such  a  market  for  industry  of  every  kind;  that 
it  will  be  a  long  while  before  our  poor  labouring  class  will  be 
obliged  to  toil  for  a  mere  meager  livelihood.    So  let  it  be.  Better 
that  Italy  should  make  our  silks,  than  thaUwe  should  be  able,  by 
pressing  the  operative  down  to  a  bare  miserable  existence;  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufactures. 

The  trade  of  Milan  is  greatly  helped  by  its  canals.  These 
sunound  the  city  and  extend  off  in  connexion  with  the  rivers,  so 
as  to  give  a  water  communication  vrith  the  Adriatic.  Milan 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  construction 
of  canals.  So  early  as  1179,  the  citizens  of  Milan  excavated  the 
canal  called  NavigliOy  which  extends  from  the  THcino  to  Abbio' 
Ugrasso.  In  1220,  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  ^citizens  of  Lodi^ 
cut  another  from  Cassano  into  Castiglione.  This  is  called 
Muzza.  To  these,  others  were  subsequently  added.  These  ca* 
nals,  crossing  this  level  country  in  diflferent  directions,  make  it 
easy  to  lay  almost  the  whole  under  water,  and  in  this  way  exten* 
sive  fields  of  rice  are  cultivated,  which  makes  the  surrounding 
couB^  to  some  extent  insalubrious.     In  addition  to  the  exhala- 
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tions  from  these  waters,  the  atmosphere  itself  is  damp,  and  die 
country  is  subject  to  great  falls  of  rain.  The  average  quantitj 
in  one  year  is  thirty-five  French  inches,  or  a  little  over  thiity- 
Bioe  English  inches.* 

.  Milan  abounds  with  palaces  public  and  private,  some  of  whidi 
we  visited,  but  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  palace  of  Brera^  however,  should  be  noticed, 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  the  sanctuary  of  literature,  science,  and  ail 
To  say  nothing  of  the  edifice  itself,  which  merits  notice,  here  is 
the  gallery  of  paintings^  containing  some  very  fine  pictures— 
among  othera,  that  celebrated  painting  of  Raphael — ^thc  marriage 
of  the  Virgin.  It  is  one  of  his  earliest  works,  and  is  doubtless 
more  admired,  because  it  indicates  at  what  an  early  age  this 
original  and  unparalleled  genius  burst  away  from  the  dry  and 
steril  style  of  his  master,  Peter  Perugino,  and,  in  fact,  from  that 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  opening  up  a  new  era  in  the 
art,  gave  to  painting  a  stiblime  elevation  and  scope  that,  had  oerer 
before  been  conceived  of.  There  are  a  great  number  of  paintings, 
mostly  of  the  Lombard  school. 

In  this  palace,  also,  is  a  fine  collection  of  medals,  schools  of 
engraving,  of  anatomy,  as  connected  with  drawing,  of  architecture 
and  perspective,  of  design  in  relief,  &c.,  &c. 

Here,  also,  is  an  observatory  well  furnished  with  indtrumeots. 
Connected,  also,  with  this,  is  a  library  open  to  the  public,  rich  in 
scientific  and  classical  works  and  constantly  increasing.  Here 
is,  also,  one  of  the  municipal  Lyceums,  and,  connected  with  the 
edifice,  is  a  botanical  garden. 

In  addition  to  the  library  just  mentioned,  Milan  has  the  Ambro- 
sian  library,  so  called,  founded  by  the  Cardinal  Frederic  B<»ro- 
meo  in  1607,  containing  thirty^five  or  forty  thousand  volumes, 
beside  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  manuscripts.  Heie  is 
a  Virgil  with  Petrarch's  manuscript  notes ;  and  here,  also,  we 
were  shown  copies  of  Pliny,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  of  the  second 
century. 

In  the  suppressed  convent  of  St  Maria  della  Grazie,  is  stiD 
shown  in  the  Refectory  that  unrivalled  fresco  painting  of  tbehsi 
•upper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    I  say  unrivalled,  for,  although  it 

•  In  Paiu^  the  mean  quuititf  of  nin  uumaDy  is  twenty  and  a  half  inch* 
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is  greatly  injured  by  time  and  Tiolence,  it  retains  enough  of  its 
original  sublimity  and  beauty  to  charm  and  chain  the  spectator. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  leave  it.  How  much  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  painting  should  be  so  abused.  The  room  is 
damp,  which  has  contributed  doubtless  to  the  fading  of  the  col- 
ours ;  but  it  has  suffered  more  from  yiolence.  A  door  has  been 
cut  through  the  wall  at  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  and  tlie  wall 
has  been  otherwise  fractured  and  marred.  The  French  soldiery 
were  lodged  here  at  one  time,  and  they  helped  on  the  yandal 
work  of  destruction.  This  picture  has  been  frequently  copied, 
but  none  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  engraving 
of  it,  by  the  celebrated  Morghen,  is  very  fine.  It  is  from  this 
celebrated  engraving  that  the  numerous  ordinary  copies  are  taken 
which  are  so  common  in  the  United  States. 

Although  I  cannot  stop  to  describe  the  churches,  yet  I  must 
not  neglect  to  mention  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  where  the 
saint  himself  was  buried,  and  where  are  many  interesting  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  But'  especially  is  it  interesting  from  its  being 
the  place  where  the  Lombard  kings  used  to  recefve  the  iron 
crown ;  and  it  was  here  that  Napoleon  received  it  at  the  hand  of 
the  Cardinal  Caprara,  on  the  S6th  of  May,  1805.  As  if  to  show 
his  own  independence,  he  took  the  crown  from  the  hand  of  the 
cardinal,  after  it  had  been  blessed,  and  put  it  upon  his  own  head, 
ezclainaing,  with  more  of  ostentation  than  became  him,  **  God 
las  given  it  to  me;  too  to  him  who  touches  itP  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  *'  the  greatness  there  is  in  humility  Napoleon 
had  never  learned."  If  he  had  put  on  his  crown  under  the  salu- 
tary lesson  of  the  wise  man,  ^'  Let  not  him  tliat  putteth  on  the 
harness  boast  as  he  that  layeth  it  off,"  he  might  have  worn  it 
longer.  In  nine  short  years  the  iron  crown*  fell  from  his  head. 
In  390,  Saint  Ambrose  repulsed  the  Emperoi^  Theodosius  the 
Great  from  this  same  church,  and  closed  the  doors  against  him 
because  he  had  caused  seren  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  Thessa- 
lonica  to  be  murdered;  but  in  1805,  and  that  too  on  the  Lord's 
day.  Bishop  Caprara  crowned  in  this  church  the  Emperor  Napo^ 
leon,  reeking,  as  he  was,  from  the  blood  of  thousands  whom  his 

•  This  wftB  the  crown  with  which  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Ix>nihard  djmasty  used 
to  be  crowned.  It  was  called  the  iron  crown,  from  a  tmall  ring  of  iron,  said  to  bs 
Bade  of  anail  of  thstnio  ttom^  plaosd  upon  tho  iaierior  of  a  drdet  of  gold. 
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ambition  had  been  the  occasion  of  slaughtering.    Which  have 
changed,  emperors  or  bishops  ? 

Among  other  great  and  good  men  in  the  history  of  Milan,  St 
Carlo  Borromeo  stands  first.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1538, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  made  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan.  He  is  represented  as  an  example  of  meekness 
piety,  and  benevolence.  He  set  himself  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  monastic  orders,  for  which  he  incurred 
their  displeasure ;  and  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Humilies  fired 
a  gun  at  him,  while  at  prayer,  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
him,  but  it  did  not  take  effect.  He  formed  the  institution  of  the 
Brera  already  described — established  institutions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  profligate  females — ^patronised  learning  and  the  arts— ex- 
posed his  own  life  to  aid  his  fellow-citizens  in  time  of  the  plague- 
wrote  five  folio  volumes  on  moral  and  religious  subjects— and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-six;  but  he  lives  in  the  affection  of  pos- 
terity. His  family  still  exist  in  Milan,  and  they  own  a  splendid 
estate  round  Lake  Maggiore.  On  the  islands  of  that  lake  they 
have  splendid  palaces ;  and  up  a  little  from  tlie  lake,  overlooking 
AronOy  his  native  town,  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Charles  one 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  height. 

We  left  Milan  for  Lake  Como,  on  Monday,  the  23d  of  May, 
after  having  taken  our  passage  en  voiturier  for  Geneva,  which 
was  to  meet  us  and  take  us  in  at  Bavena,  on  Lake  Maggiore.  We 
passed  through  a  beautiful  country ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
route,  as  we  approached  the  lake,  the  scene  became  more  pic- 
turesque and  romantic.  The  town  of  Como,  which  we  reached 
in  the  afternoon,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  end  of  tlie 
lake  of  the  same  name.  We  found  it  much  more  thrifty  and 
flourishing  than  was  anticipated.  After  dining  upon  the  beauufiii 
trout  of  the  lake,  which  reminded  me  of  the  north  of  Vermont, 
and  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  we  took  a  boat  and  made  an  excur- 
sion up  the  lake  as  far  as  the  Villa  d'Esle,  the  former  palace  of 
Queen  Caroline  of  England.  This  was  built  by  her;  and  here 
she  lived  a  number  of  years  in  comparative  retirement:  and  it 
was  this  part  of  her  history,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
charge  against  her,  before  the  House  of  Peers  in  England,  of  infi- 
delity to  her  most  continent  royal  consort,  George  the  Fourth. 
Of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  it  is  certainly  not  for  me  to  judge;  she 
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has  had  the  fiery  oTdeal  of  public  opinion  to  pass ;  -which,  I  be- 
liere,  has  not  resulted,  in  all  respects,  so  favourably  as  might  be 
desired.    But  in  these  matters,  public  opinion  seldom  errs  on  the 
score  of  charity.     She  also  passed  the  ordeal  of  an  official  trial 
in  England  ;  and,  last  of  all,  she  has  gone  to  the  Great  Judge  of 
the  universe,  who  cannot  err.    These  reflections,  growing  out  of 
this  unfortunate,  if  not  criminal,  queen's  history,  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  mind  as  we  passed  through  what  were  once  the  grounds  of 
royalty.    And  well  did  these  grounds  become  her.    They  were 
retired  and  rural,  and  washed  by  the  classic  waters  of  the  lake. 
The  only  carriage-road  to  her  palace  was  one  which  she  had 
caused  to  be  constructed,  at  a  great  expense.    The  palace  was 
directly  under  a  mountain,  whose  magnificent  terraces  and  pic- 
turesque cascades  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the  site.     I 
could  well  imagine  that  a  queen  might,  without  criminal  asso- 
ciates, prefer  tbis  residence  to  the  heartless  pageantry  of  a  court; 
and  especially  when  her  husband,  at  the  head  of  that  court,  was 
the  licentious  George  the  Fourth.    She  had  gardens  and  rivulets, 
shrubbery  and  flowers — ^rustic  bridges,  artificial  and  natural  cas- 
cades— statuary,  grottoes,  and  labyrinths ;  all  tastefiilly  arranged 
in  rural  beauty.    But  the  grounds  are  not  well  kept ;  and  this, 
with  the  moaning  of  the  evening  breeze,  gave  double  force  to  the 
moumfid  historic  associations  of  the  past.    The  next  day  we 
went  on  board  the  steamboat,  which  runs  every  day  to  the  north 
end  of  the  lake,  and  back  to  Como ;  starting  at  eight,  A.  M.,  and 
retaming  at  five  o^clock  in  the  evening.  This  is  a  fine  excursion* 
You  see  all  the  shcnres  and  villas  of  the  lake,  which  at  its  widest 
pan,  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  miles.     The  mountains  are 
bigh,  and  where  perpendicular  rocks  did  not  prevent,  were  stud- 
ded with  cottages  to  their  very  tops  ;  hanging  above  you,  appa* 
rently  midway  between  heaveji  and  earth,  and  accessible  only  on 
foot,  by  tedious  and  tortuous  paths,  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Immediately  on  the  shores,  are  a  great  number  of  villages  and 
country  seats;   many  of  which  are  only  accessible  by  water. 
Among  these  is  one,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  villa  of 
Ae  3founger  Pliny,  who  was  a  native  of  Como,  and  who  had  a 
▼ilia  on  this  lake,  called  his  Tragedy-— the  site  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  identified  by  his  description  of  it,  still  extant ; 
^  especially  by  an  intermitting  fountain,  mentioned  by  him, 
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which  still  exists.  This  modem  edifice  is  called  ViUa  PUnkm 
Here  also  are  a  number  of  English  villas,  and  villas  ot  the  Italian 
nobility ;  some  of  them  in  fine  taste.  The  most  beautifiil  part 
of  the  lake,  which  is  forty  miles  long,  is  about  in  the  centre,  or 
twenty  miles  from  Como.  Here  the  shores  assume  a  more  in- 
teresting form,  and  are  decorated  with  a  greater  number  of  Tillas, 
and  some  fine  looking  hotels ;  and  here  also  lake  Lecca  branches 
off,  shooting  down  into  the  mountains,  some  fifteen  miles,  in  a 
southeastern  direction,  and  finally  terminating  in  the  river  Adda, 
which  forms  the  outlet  of  this  chain  of  waters.  On  the  eastern 
shore,  at  this  point,  the  great  Spbigm  route  across  the  Alps 
strikes  the  lake,  and  tracing  along  the  shore,  sometimes  biding 
Itself  within  tlie  crust  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  finding 
sufficient  room  for  its  course  without,  passes  on,,  to  wind  its  way 
over  those  barriers  of  Nature,  forming  another  link  between  Italy 
and  central  Europe.  The  natural  scenery  of  this  lake  is  orach 
lake  the  pass  of  the  Highlands,  up  the  Hudson  river. 

The  next  day  we  took  a  carriage,  and  crossed  the  couonyto 
bko  Maggiore ;  struck  the  lake  at  Lovena,  uid  took  boat  for 
Bavena-*-visiting  the  Barromean  Islands  on  our  way.  Thishkep- 
although  a  handsome  sheet  of  wat^,  and  .^Mmnding  with  annier- 
oos  vilfaiges  on  its  shores,  and  white  cottages  on  tto  mcnnttfi 
sides — does  not  begin  to  compare,  in  my  opinion,  with  lake  Como. 

The  greatest  interest  is  in  the  Borromean  Islands.  These  are 
eniamented  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and  floN^en; 
bave  fine  palaces,  especially  Isola  Bella.  The  palace  on  ti» 
island  has  a  suite  of  subterranean  apartments,  fitted  up  like  ma- 
rine grottoes,  tastefully  encrusted  with  shells,  rock-woric,  aad 
stalactites.  It  must  be  a  most  delicious  retreat  in  die  heat  n 
summer.  There  is  also  a  suite  of  state  apartments,  to  iR^ich  ^ 
were  introduced,  and  in  which  was  a  number  of  paintings,  hy 
Tempesta.  Tlie  garden  is  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  island, 
which  is,  at  best,  only  large  enough  for  the  palace,  and  a  nKxtar* 
ate-sized  garden,  and  rises  up  in  eight  successive  terraces,  and  n 
crowned  with  fountains  and  statuary,  and  redolent  with  the  &•- 
grance  of  plants  and  flowers.  It  cannot  be  described;  but  vfi 
accompanying  plate  will  give  its  general  features. 

At  Bavena  we  found  a  comfortable  hotel,  and,  what  msto^ 
a  great  lunzry,  a  luxury  that  we  had  not  enjoyed  for  the  lastfl^« 
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months,  a  wood  floor.  Simple  as  it  may  seem,  it  gave  us  more 
of  a  hcme-feeling  than  anytliing  we  had  met  with  for  a  long  time. 
The  trout  of  the  lake  iiirnished  our  table,  which  was  another 
association  of  early  childhood ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Alps  were 
before  us,  which,  when  passed,  would  introduce  us  to  our  side  cf 
the  world.  All  these  awakened  feelings,  of  which  he,  who  has 
never  been  in  exile  far  from  home  and  from  the  language,  re- 
ligion, and  institutions  of  home,  can  form  no  conception. 

The  next  morning  we  prepared  ounelTes  to  take  our  final 
iareweU  of  Italy.  We  were,  in  aU  probability;  to  see  her  sunny 
plaina  and  ^assy  lakes,  ina  marble  «io«rtaiBS  and  classic  Tales, 
her  aadent  cittes,  her  enduring  awHameals  ^  the  arts,  hear  tem- 
ples, and  jior  towem  no  moire.  Hare  wo  had  ^oyed  much  and 
cpditted  much;  and,  if  we  had  not  <bean  mudi  profiled,  it  must 
have  been  our  own  fituk. 

What  is  to  he  die  fiituse  Blale«f  <lhis  coontry  ?  I  have  not  Ae 
spicit  of  pro|diecy  and,  therefore,  oaaaot  say.  I  infer,  howeter, 
from  tbe  tistory  of  the  past  and  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  Aat 
il  will  be  better— dt  will,  on  the  great  wiiole,  continue  to  inprore. 
Its  gmifthindannce  is  its  religion ;  buteven  this  imtst  yii3d  to  a 
better  state  of  things  in  dae  time.  Wbathor  4tke  Cadiolic  ehurch 
is  to  saaiotain  its  peculiar  dnracter  untB  its  final  lOrerArow,  and 
until  it  is  wholly  supplanted  by  soma  ether,  or  whether  it  is  idti- 
matoly  to  become  modified  uid  reformed,  I  cannot  say.  Re- 
kgrnsA  and  maintain  its  identi^,  it  eannot ;  liut  it  may  be  reno- 
tafeed  and  atill  xetaia  its  organieatsen  to  some  extent.  liVhefher 
it  will  do  ihisyceasains  to  be  seen.  Tbe  Kgbt  that  is  now  shining 
upen  central  Europe,  and  gradurily  woddng  its  way  southward, 
adU,  mnut  chaise  the  puMic  opinioa  on  this  subject.  ^Yht  Prot- 
estant auasioBaiy  will  ere  long  be  penmfted  to  visit  Italy-^fhe 
psesB  must  be  uashackied^-^onstitutioaal  geremments  must  be 
fsoned.  What  oen^ndsions  may  lake  place  belbre  these  tilings 
aie  natters  of  history,  we  cannot  now  predict;  but  intellectnal 
essancipatioa  has  now  so  wide  an  empire  and  so  strong  an  anny, 
that  umweesal  >triiittiph  seems  certain.  The  eoatest  may  be  long 
and*  in  parlicidar  places,  bigotry  and  ignorance,  and  temporal 
and  api^tual  domination  asay  for  a  wh3e  jMrerail,  but,  like  the 
Gontast  betsveen  (he  house  of  David  mA  oi  Saul,  the  one  must 
gRMw  weakiBT  and  weak^  and  the  o<her  stronger  and  stronger. 
34 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1V>  Vmtonoit  A.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Wesleyan  Umrenity. 

My  dxae  PROFB88OR9 

Onx  of  the  unpleasant  circumstances  attending  traTeDingoi 
voiturieTf  where  you  haye  not  a  party  sufficient  to  take  the  whole 
carriage,  is  the  undesirable  company  into  which  you  are  liable  to 
be  thrown.  In  most  cases,  we  had  been  in  a  party  suffideat  to 
command  the  whole ;  but  now  we  were  to  join  a  company  of 
strangers.  In  this,  however,  we  were  most  fortunate.  Oar  com- 
pany was  a  Swiss  family,  consisting  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
lady  and  three  aniiable  children.  They  were  accommodatiD^ 
courteous,  intelligent,  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  acquainted 
with  the  route.  Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  ^tfaan  to  fall  ia 
with  such  company.  Long  shall  we  remember  these  interesting 
feUow-tiavellers.  Like  many  of  their  countrymen,  they  had  gone 
abroad  for  employment  and  were  engaged  in  the  silk-4iade  in 
BergannOf  about  thirty  miles,  I  think,  from  Milan,  where  they  in- 
formed  me  are  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  and  where  they 
have  a  Protestant  chnrch  and  schools.  Like  others  of  tbeir  coon- 
trymen,  also,  their  home  ussodations  were  strong  and  ardent; 
and  they  were  now  on  a  visit  to  their  firiends  and  country. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  lake,  we  began  to  see  we  were  ap 
preaching  mountain  scenery,  although  for  a  long  way  we  had  do 
steep  ascent  We  found  this  grand  military  road  very  much  oot 
of  repair ;  insomuch  that,  in  many  places,  we  passed  with  ff^ 
difficulty  and  danger.  It  appears  the  King  of  Sardinia,  into  whoie 
kingdom  we  entered  once  more  on  the  west  side  of  Maggioi^ 
greatly  prefers  that  the  trans-alpine  travel  should  be  tfarooj^  tia 
Mont  Cenis  route,  for  that  passes  through  the  centre  of  hii 
kingdom,  whereas  this  Simplon  route,  the  whole  of  which  /roa 
the  south  end  of  Maggiore  almost  to  the  top  of  the  moontain  tf 
in  his  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  repair  by  m 
if  by  any  one,  ii,  nevertheless,  but  just  on  his  bontoy  and  coo- 
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centrates  all  its  advantages  in  Milan  and  Austrian  Lombardy. 
Hence  his  interest  has  been  to  let  this  go  to  decay,  which,  with* 
out  repairs,  it  would  soon  do ;  for  what  with  mountain  torrents 
carrying  away  bridges  and  washing  away  the  bed  of  the  road, 
and  mountain  avalanches  filling  it  up,  it  soon  becomes  impassa- 
ble, 80  that  this  which  used  to  be  the  best,  has  now  become  the 
worst  Alpine  thoroughfare.  Public  opinion  and  the  complaints  of 
other  states,  have,  however,  at  length  prevailed,  and  his  Majesty 
of  Turin  has  now  a  great  number  of  workmen  employed  to  re- 
store this  splendid  road. 

Near  the  lake  is  the  quarry  of  white  marble  of  which  the  Di^ 
cmo  at  Milan  is  constructed ;  and  we  passed,  also,  during  our  first 
day's  route,  a  fine  quarry  of  red  granite.  This  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  is  as  beautiful  for  pillars  and  columns  as  the  famous  oriental 
granite  so  conunon  in  ancient  edifices.  This  quarry,  too,  furnishes 
large  blocks  of  sufiicient  length  for  entire  columns,  some  of  which 
we  saw  at  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul's  near'Rome,  said  to  have 
been  a  present  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  assist  in  rebuilding 
that  noble  basilica.  These  columns  were  each  estimated  at  an 
expense  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Our  first  lodging-place  was  a  romantic  little  village,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  called  Domo  cP  Ossola.  Thence  we  departed  betimes 
in  the  morning,  with  minds  strongly  excited  between  the  hope  of 
spending  the  next  night  the  other  side  of  the  mighty  Alps,  and  the 
fear  that  some  disaster  or  delay  might  obstruct  our  progress  and 
disappoint  our  hopes.  Providence  favoured  us — the  weather  was 
delightful,  and  had  been  for  several  days.  We  passed  gorge  after 
gorge  and  valley  after  valley,  as  we  gradually  and  slowly  wound 
our  way  up  this  sublime  pass.  The  reign  of  Nature  here,  is  the 
reign  of  terror  and  sublimity,  and  she  holds  her  empire  still  in 
despite  of  the  encroachments  of  art.  The  most  the  latter  has 
been  able  to  accomplish,  has  been  to  penetrate  the  domains  of  the 
former,  with  this  narrow  avenue,  by  which  the  traveller  is  con* 
ducted  through  her  realm  and  over  some  of  her  lowest  eminences^ 
And  even  to  retain  this  advantage  requires  a  constant  warfare. 
Every  year  Nature  renews  the  war.  In  the  winter  she  throws 
up  her  ramparts  of  ice  and  snow,  and  places  the  howling  tempests 
as  sentinels  to  assail,  and  if  possible  overwhelm  the  adventurous 
passenger.    And  when  the  vernal  sun  drives  back  these  winter 
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guaidB ;  like  the  flying  Parthian,  their  retreat  is  equaOj  &td 
Aikd  feaiful — the  avalanche  and  the  torrent  now  cut  off  the 
passage,  and  sometimes  overwhelm  the  passenger.  At  thistimey 
however,  the  elements  were  quiet.  It  is  true,  we  were  tndng 
up  a  noisy  fretting  stream,  but  it  kept  within  its  banlu.  h 
U  true,  numerous  mountain  torrents  were  still  conveying  the 
walers  c^  the  nselting  snows,  from  the  tops  of  the  perpendiculsr 
moimtains,  that  rose  up  in  wild  sublimity  on  each  side  of 
U8.  But  these  were  not  df  a  magnitude  to  inspire  terror— 4hey 
hardly  approached  to  the  grand.  They  borrowed  a  grandeur  ftom 
the  kdght  and  majesty  of  the  mountain,  but  these  cascades  them- 
selves  were  rather  an  element  of  beauty.  Sometimes  they  come 
coomng  down  in  a  narrow  silvery  belt,  whitened  to  foam  by  thdr 
nqpad  descent ;  and  sometimes  falling  perpendicularly,  they  woe 
tern  t^  projecting  crags  and  by  the  friction  of  the  atmosphere, 
until  they  disappeared  in  spray,  before  they  had  accompUshedhalf 
thek  descent.  Not  unfreqnently,  however,  the  invisible  tpnjt 
blling  in  a  shower  upon  a  less  perpendicular  part  cS  the  maim* 
tain,  was  again  collected  into  a  mountain  belt  of  sparkUog  silver. 
This  presented  a  singular  phenomenon-^-a  cascade,  broken  off  in 
Ihe  naiddle,  disappearing  and  again  re-appearing,  vritbout  any  appa- 
rerU  connexion.  It  seemed  as  though  the  genius  of  the  noim* 
tain  had  touched  it  with  his  fttiry  wand,  and  made  it  vanish  aodre* 
appear  at  his  bidding.  It  was  Nature's  holyday .  Happily  for  ns, 
she  had  suspended  her  warfare,  and  seemed  now  to  have  put  on 
her  gala^dress  and  to  be  sporting  in  her  most  frolicsome  mood,  for 
her  own  relaxation  and  our  amusement. 

We  passed  some  noble  bridges  as  we  occasionally  crossed  the 
stream — went  through  a  grotto  of  eighty  paces  in  teigth— psBwd 
np  the  Vol  Vedro  to  Dtvedro^  a  village  which  is  said  to  be  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea^tbence  along  the  bed  of  the  VedrOy  up  the  gorp 
of  Isella--fist  beyond  this  we  came  to  the  confines  of  Italyf  u> 
passing  which  we  enter  the  Svriss  Canton  of  Vdais.  fnxthet 
on,  we  came  to  a  grand  cascade,  coming  down  from  the  Swis* 
bergen  and  forming  its  almost  perpendicular  cataract,  close  to  iw 
road,  under  which  it  is  conducted  by  a  suitable  channel  into  tJie 
Vedro ;  immediately  we  came  to  another  grotto,  the  longed 
believe,  on  the  route,  extending  two  hundred  and  two  J^ 
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through  solid  granite ;  after  this  another  splendid  cascade,  and  a 
grotto  of  eighty  paces. 

We  now  more  distinctly  perceived  that  winter  and  summer 
were  contending  with  each  other  for  the  ascendancy.  From  the 
Talley  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  you  see  all  the  different  stages 
from  the  broad  leaf  of  summer  to  the  opening  foUage — the  swelling 
bud — and  finally,  to  the  leafless  bough,  still  chilled  by  the  lingering 
frosts  of  winter.  Sometimes  these  could  all  be  taken  in  at  one 
glance ;  and  following  up  the  mountain  side,  through  the  different 
and  Buccessiye  zones,  you  see  the  shrubbery  springing  out  of  the 
Tery  borders  of  the  remaining  snow-bank,  putting  on  the  green 
liTery  of  spring :  and  Mrs  T.  coUected  several  beautiful  and 
peculiar  flowers  of  velvet  softness,  which  grew  out  of  the  side  of 
a  bank  overhung  with  snow.  The  very  water  that  fed  them 
dropped  from  the  snow-bank  that  melted  by  their  side.  The  tim- 
ber was  principally  the  larch,  a  tree  of  the  fir  kind,  but  not  an 
evergreen. 

At  length  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  mounting  vrith  a  bolder 
ascent,  and  serpentining  with  more  sudden  smuosities,  plainly 
indicating  that  we  were  approaching  the  last  round  in  this  Alpine 
ladder. 

The  village  of  SimpUm  is  nearly  at  the  summit.  Here  we 
stopped  to  dine,  but  the  chill  of  winter  was  upon  us.  The 
ground,  it  is  true,  was  mostly  bare,  and  the  females  were  carrying 
out  manure  upon  their  backs,  to  try  to  force  a  vegetation  into  ex- 
istence upon  these  mountain  eminences.  A  menial  employment 
far  the  softer  sex,  truly ;  showing  that  if  we  had  passed  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  land  where  wotean  waa 
placed  in  her  true  position. 

After  an  uncomfortable  rest  we  again  commenced  our  route» 
hoping  soon  to  find  omselves  descending,  but  we  were  disap- 
pdnted.  The  snow  increased  until  we  were  hedged  in  by  banks 
on  each  side,  higher  than  the  top  of  our  coach,  with  several  feet 
under  us,  so  soft  that  it  would  not  bear  either  the  horses  or  the 
carriage.  Several  tinges  we  were  stopped  and  had  to  shovel  out  the 
wheels.  Some  score  of  men  were  employed  in  this,  while  others 
passed  ropes  round  the  carriage  and  travelling  upon  the  heights 
<m  either  side,  kept  it  from  upsetting,  or  tried  to  do  so ;  in  one 
instance,  howeveri  they  failed,  and  we  went  over  as  far  m  the 
34  8£ 
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mow  would  pennit.    We  had  to  get  out  upon  the  mow-bank 
until  we  righted,  which  was  a  tedious  labour,  for  these  mountaii 
cantoniers  all  seemed  to  command  and  none  obeyed.    The; 
talked  and  cackled  much,  but  worked  Uttle — and  here  too,  for  tb 
first  time,  the  German  language  struck  our  ears ;  for  that  is  th< 
language  of  the  Valais.    But  it  was  the  German  in  its  rudesi 
proTindal  dialect,  and  their  conversation  was  like  the  honchng 
(pardon  my  new  coinage)  of  a  flock  of  wild  geese.    You  camot 
readily  conceiye  of  the  effect  of  this  sudden  transition  from  the 
heat  of  summer  to  the  cold  snows  of  winter ;  and  probably  nothiog 
but  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  prevented  our  taking  sevexe 
colds.    Our  fellow-passengers  went  forward   on   foot,  wading 
dirough  the  snow ;  but  we  thought  it  the  safer  to  take  our  chance 
in  the  coach,  come  what  might.    There  were  several  other  car- 
riages m  company  which  rather  increased  our  delay.    In  shoit,  we 
were  several  hours  passing  two  or  three   miles.     Sometimes 
crowded  by  the  drifts  of  snow,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice* 
We  passed  several  more  grottoes,  and  one  especially  deserring 
notice,  called  the  glacier  grotto^  carrying  us  under  the  cruet  of  the 
mountain,  but  not  so  deep  but  that  the  water  oozes  in  and  fireeies, 
so  that  the  interior  was  incrusted  with  ice.    Well  may  it  be  called 
the  glacier  ,grotto.    The  highest  point  in  the  pass  was  before  we 
arrived  at  this  grotto,  said  to  be  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Near  &i«  ii  a  Hoi- 
pice  inhabited  by  monks  of  St.  Bernard. 

At  length  a  kind  Providence  brought  us  safely  through.   We 
rejoiced  to  pass  out  ^f  the  region  of  snow,  and  find  oar  wheeb 
rolling  once  more  on  the  bare  earth.    Brigg,  the  object  of  our 
destination  was  just  below  us,  and  seemed  but  a  step,  but  it  wif 
a  long,  long  way  to  reach  it.    We  traced  a  serpentine  roole, 
wmding  this  way  and  that,  into  the  bold  sinuosities  and  round  the 
profjecting  promontories  of  the  mountain ;  and  nightfall  overtook 
us  before  we  reached  our  lodgings.    But  the  delight  of  finding 
ourselves  over  this  desired,  yet  dreaded,  pass,  safe  and  comfort- 
able, cannot  be  readily  conceived  by  the  reader.    We  had  pMwd 
through  the  four  seasons  of  the  year— travelled  from  the  saanj 
vales  of  Italy  to  the  far-famed  Republic  of  Switaerland— in  »h()rt» 
We  had  crossed  the  Alps  in  one  short  day.    And  here  we  werP' 
ttL  a  dean,  lovely  Swiss  taveni»  aboundingp  liteiaUy  elxmniiV  ^ 
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milk  aad  honey.  The  milk  of  Switzerland  in  not  cmly  abondant,* 
but  rery  rich.  As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  region  of  snow 
-we  began  to  see,  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  little  neat- 
looking  cottages,  which,  as  we  descended,  became  more  numerous, 
but  wholly  uninhabited.  They  were  generally  made  of  logs, 
sometimes  they  were  covered  with  boards,  and  often  had  large 
stones  on  the  roof  to  preserve  and  defend  them  against  the  heavy 
winds.  These  cottages,  we  learned  on  inquiry,  are  the  Swiss 
Chalet^  a  provincial  term,  which,  however,  Rosseau  has  rendered 
classical.  When  the  grass  gets  grown  the  Swiss  swains  and  daiiy^ 
niaids,  with  their  cows  and  goats,  resort  to  these  mountain-pastures, 
and  tend  their  herds,  and  make  their  butter  and  cheese.  These 
ChaletSf  for  the  time,  become  their  homes ;  and  here,  in  rural  sim« 
plicity,  they  spend  a  short  but  joyous  summer,  chanting  their  wikL 
airs  in  the  mountain-breeze,  and  in  the  autumn  they  descend  again 
to  the  valleys,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  This  is 
the  life  of  poetry.  These  are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
genuine  eclogue.  The  scenes,  the  persons,  their  employments,  all 
unite  in  forming  the  most  perfect  elements  of  pure  pastoral  song« 

The  milk,  we  are  told,  that  is  produced  by  this  mountain  her^ 
bage,  is  often  too  rich  to  be  taken  without  dilution. 

We  started  next  morning,  and  breakfasted  at  Tourtmagne,  and 
visited,  a  half  mile  from  the  village,  a  lovely  cascade.  The  inter 
est  of  the  waterfall  itself  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  surround*- 
ing  scenery.  Our  lodging^place  was  Sion.  This  was  anciently 
cdUed  Sedunumt  and  seems,  by  the  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence  in 
the  days  of  the  empire*  It  stands  on  the  successive  declivities  of 
three  hills,  each  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  castle ;  and  there 
are  other  castles  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  which  give  the 
entire  scene  a  picturesque  appearance. 

Our  whole  route  was  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  Rhine. 
This  valley,  froni  the  mountains  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  is  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  said  to  be  the  longest  in  . 
Switzeiland.  Near  Si(m  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  HoMtt 
Valais  and  the  Bos  ValaU — ^the  Jngher  and  the  lower  valley^ 
The  next  day  we  dined  at  Martigny^  the  ancient  Octodurui^ 
This  m  a  deli{^tful  village,  but  situated  near  the  confluence  at 
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*the  Dranse  and  the  Rhone,  in  a  yalley,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to 
inundations.  A  few  years  since,  almost  the  entire  village  wai 
orerwhelmed  and  made  a  heap  of  desolation,  by  avalanches  and 
mountain  floods.  It  is  now  principally  rebuilt.  Indeed,  this 
▼alley,  in  its  entire  length,  seems  the  sport  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. Sometimes  they  sweep  away  small  hills,  and  smooth 
them  level  with  the  valley ;  sometimes  they  spread  gra?el  and 
atones,  of  great  size,  over  a  fertile  meadow,  and  convert  it  into  a 
waste.  The  desolating  effects  of  recent  occurrences  of  this  kind 
frequently  met  our  eye. 

It  is  from  this  town  that  travellers  often  set  out  for  the 
celebrated  valley  of  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  roate  to 
Chamouni  is  nine  leagues  across  the  mountains,  and  can  onljbe 
travelled  on  foot  or  by  mules. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Martigny,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Alpine  regions,  are  numerous  cases  of  goi* 
trous  swellings  of  the  neck.  The  women  are  more  geneFsllj 
troubled  with  these  than  the  other  sex ;  but  neither  are  exempt 
Sometimes  you  may  meet  companies  of  these  mountaineers  with 
their  necks  horribly  deformed.  The  cretins  also  are  numerous. 
These  are  a  race  of  idiots,  of  which  these  mountainous  regioos 
produce  an  abundance.  They  are  deformed  in  body  as  well  as 
mind ;  and  appear  in  all  the  different  stages  of  idiocy— from 
absolute  fatuity,  up  to  such  $i  share  of  sense  as  enables  them  to 
labour  and  earn  their  own  living.  Many  of  them  are  certainly 
the  most  disgiuting  and  pitiable  looking  objects  imaginable.  Why 
this  race  is  so  numerous  here,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. But  this,  and  the  other  disease  mentioned,  together  with 
the  ravages  of  the  avalanche,  teach  us,  that  the  moontains  of 
Switzerland,  with  all  their  romance  and  picturesque  or  suUim^ 
scenery,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  also  their  repulrite 
features,  moral  and  physical.  Still,  with  all  their  disadvantageir 
these  residents  of  the  valleys  and  the  mountains,  seemed  wedded 

.  to  their  native  glens.  You  find  them,  it  is  true,  scattered  o^er 
Europe — especially  in  France  and  Italy — ^pursuing  a  great  taiicty 
of  avocations,  but  returning  whenever  they  have  accomula^ 
enough  to  purchase  a  cottage  upon  the  mountains,  to  spend  their 
latter  days  in  their  native  land.  Sometimes,  even  bef<v0  ^ 
period  of  their  final  return,  they  come  home  and  wed  their  ws0^ 
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tsdn  laM»  proTide  for  her  a  cottage,  and  return  to  acquii^  s(«neduag 
more  for  the  support  of  any  offspring  with  which  Heaven  may 
bless  their  union.  We  met  one  of  this  description,  who  had  jjoal 
returned  from  Rome.  He  had  his  intended  by  the  hand,  a  fresb^ 
blushing,  mountain  dame,  and  responded  to  the  inquiries  of  out 
veturino  with  all  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  one  who  wa» 
conscious  of  sincere  and  honourable  love;  while  his  fair  one, 
in  the  {Mcturesque  costume  of  her  canton,  stood  blushing  by  his 
side. 

Eacli  canton  has  its  particular  costume ;  and  it  is  as  unchange- 
able as  their  patriotism.  How  much  better  this,  than  that  rest- 
less chase  after  the  ever^varying  forms  of  fickle  fieuBhion  thai 
cfaaracterizes  the  peasantry  of  our  own  country ! 

We  left  Martigny  in  advance  of  the  coach,  and  walked  a  kague 
to  aee  the  cascade  of  Hufi  Pissevache ;  a  magnificent  cataract, 
which  comes  tumbling  down  from  a  lofty  mountain,  and  finally 
pitches  in  a  perpendicular  leap  of  one  hundred  feet,,  spread  into  a 
limpid  sheet  or  veil,  hung  out  in  waiving  gauze  over  the  brow  ^ 
the  mountain.  The  waters  are  those  of.  the  river  Sdanche^ 
which,  in  their  course  towards  the  Rhone,  have  no  other  altenMH 
tire  but  to  make  this  desperate  leap  down  the  tremendous  precif- 
pice.     The  fall  in  its  full  extent,  is  three  hundred  feet. 

Around  this  valley  shoot  up  the  DerU  da  Midi  and  the  DeufU  Ju 
Marcles,  two  Alpine  eminences,  that  rise  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  Rhone ;  and  a  tittle  further  in  the  distance, 
are  still  higher  mountains,  constituting  a  part  of  the  group  of  the 
great  St  Bernard.  Heie  also  is  a  great  variety  of  minerals  and 
of  plants ;  all  combining  to  make  this  region  one  of  Nature's  rich» 
beautiful,,  and  sublime  localities. 

We  passed  into  the  Canton  de  Vaud^  and  took  lodgings  for  the 
night  in  the  little  town  of  Bex.  This  contains  about  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  From  this  we  proceeded  in  the  morning  to 
Yevay ;  a  pleasant  town  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Leman,  or 
the  Geneva  lake.  This  lovely  sheet  of  water  met  our  eyes  for 
the  first  time  this  mommg.  As  it  lies  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  circIe-*of  which  the  north  is  the  curve,  and  the 
south  the  chord — ^in  passing  to  the  north  we  traversed  the  longest 
side,  and  left  the  great  military  road,  the  course  of  which  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake.    Our  route,  however,  is  si^posed  to 
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be  the  most  interesting.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  hills,  which 
for  the  most  part  are,  on  this  shore  of  the  lake,  gentle  decliyities, 
were  covered  with  vineyards,  and  studded  at  proper  intervals 
mth  beautiful  villages.  The  limpid  mirror  of  the  lake  lay  be- 
neath us,  and  the  Alps  reared  up  their  successive  peaks  and 
towering  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  until  Mont  Blanc  himself^ 
that  three-headed  monster,  terminated  the  prospect,  by  basing 
himself  on  other  momitains  for  his  pedestal,  and  wreathing  for 
himself  a  capital  from  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

After  leaving  Vevay,  we  passed,  among  other  towns,  Lausanne 
and  Nyon.  At  the  former  we  spent  the  night.  This  is  a  beautifol 
town,  situated  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Vaud.  It  contains  a 
cadiedral,  built  in  the  year  1000,  a  castle  of  the  thirteenth  centory,  a 
college  containing  a  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus.   This  institution  is  flourishing. 

Our  dining-place  of  the  next  day*s  journey  was  Nyon,  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Fleur  de  Lit.  The  very  place,  as  it  happened, 
where  the  Svnss  family  who  was  in  our  company,  were  to  stop— 
the  residence  of  the  mother  and  brother  of  the  lady.  The  meeting 
of  these  friends  was  very  affecting,  and  afforded  an  illustration  of 
the  strong  attachment  to  country  and  kindred,  for  which  the  Striss 
are  so  proverbial.  While  yet  a  good  way  off,  the  lady  looked 
out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  got  a  distant  view  of  her  natirc 
village,  and  burst  into  tears.  When  she  met  her  mother,  and 
brother,  and  sister,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  their  mutual 
salutations  and  embraces,  their  tears  of  joy  and  expressions  of 
affection. 

Nyon  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  of  perhaps  between  two  and  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  partly  on  the  lake  shore,  and  partly 
upon  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  little  above  the  lake.  Its 
principal  interest,  however,  to  me  was,  that  it  was  the  birthplace 
and  family  residence  of  that  excellent  and  eminent  man  of  God, 
-  the  Reverend  J.  William  De  la  Fletcher :  a  man,  of  whom  Mr. 
Wesley  says,  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him: 
"  I  never  luiew  him  speak  an  improper  word,  or  do  an  improper 
act."  A  testimony  which,  from  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wesley,  tf 
most  extraordinary ;  and  could  be  true  only  of  an  cxtraordinaiT 
Such,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Fletcher :  not  only  that  he  wu 
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tree  from  all  improprieties,  but  that  he  was  '*  foil  of  goodness,** 
and  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  His  antagonists 
complained  of  him  in  controversy,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  only 
because  of  the  keennf»s  of  his  controTersial  sword,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  wielded  it  against  error,  and  in  defence  of 
the  tmth.  Of  bitterness  of  spirit,  none  could  ever  accuse  him ; 
far  he  lived  and  died  in  the  element  of  love.  A  most  illustrious 
example  of  the  power  of  that  grace  which,  eyen  in  this  life,  if 
received  in  the  fulness  with  which  the  provision  is  made,  can 
tranaform  a  man  to  an  angel.  Such  was  Fletcher :  a  man,  of 
whose  spirit  and  piety,  I  have  as  high  a  conception  as  of  any 
that  has  lived  since  the  days  of  die  apostles ;  and  from  the  read- 
ing of  whose  biography  I  have  received  more  spiritual  bmnefit, 
than  firom  any  other  writings,  the  inspired  Scriptures  excepted. 

We  visited  the  family  mansion,  that  we  might  see  the  place 
which  g»ve  him  birth ;  and  as  we  could  obtain  no  more  appro- 
priate  memorial  of  the  spot,  we  plucked,  and  have  carefully  pre- 
served, a  leaf  of  laurel  that  grew  in  the  yard — a  faint  emblem  of 
that  firesbor  and  more  enduring  wreath,  with  which  his  immortal 
spirit  is  crowned,  in  the  bright  work!  above.  Opposite  to  the 
honaey  and  immediately  across  the  street,  is  the  ancient  church, 
where,  doubtless,  he  was  early  taught  the  principles  of  thai 
gospel  he  so  successfully  preached,  and  so  worthily  magnified,  in 
his  ministry  and  life. 

The  fhiits  of  his  piety  and  prayers  are  seen  in  the  Fletcher 
fionily  at  the  present  day^  They  are  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family ;  and  a  number  of  them,  male  and  female,  are  now,  as  I 
am  informed,  rejoicing  in  the  truth,  and  are  active  and  worthy 
supparters  of  the  evangelical  cause  at  Nyon. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  Mr.  Fletcher's 
life,  that  he  left  his  charge  in  Madeley,  England,  and  visited  his 
native  country  for  his  health,  which  was  reduced  very  low  by  an 
affection  of  the  lungs.  While  here,  however,  he  could  not  rest, 
but  poured  out  his  anient  spirit  in  exhortation,  prayer,  and  praise, 
among  his  countrymen.  It  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  since, 
until  quite  lately  indeed,  a  time  of  great  spiritual  dearth  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  the  national  church  and  clergy  could  not  endure  his 
seaL  They  persecuted  him  and  refused  him  their  churches, 
but  he  used  to  take  the  open  air;  and  they  still  show  a  stone 
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mbotU  a  mile  distant  from  his  paternal  mansion,  from  whicli  he 
iised  to  exhort  the  people.  He  mentions  especially,  in  one  of  fag 
letters,  a  company  of  children  that  "Vesorted  to  him  to  re- 
ceive instruction  and  to  sing  hymns.  On  BMntioning  this  dnmm- 
stuice  at  the  inn,  the  good  old  lady  ssid,  ^  die  well  ranembered 
i^  for  she  was  one  of  that  company  of  children,  and  she  pre- 
served in  mid  recollection  Ins  emaciated  fitoe,  and  the  sweet 
maoaer  with  which  he  nsed  to  sing  witli  them  and  convene  dioBt 
the  Saviotts." 

We  were  surroundod,  during  the  hat  dqr  dl  oar  joamey,  inth 
more  of  the  asscMsiations  of  home  than  at  any  former  period  rf 
cttr  absence.  The  vines  had  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  hud 
was  jnchly  covered  with  the  agricakural  poedBcts  BKne  eootmaD 
in  enr  own  country.  The  frequent  adiod-lHMise  aunoooded 
with  spnghtfy  and  neatly  dressed  chiMran  the  appearanee  of  the 
peasaatiy^-4he  face  of  the  cauatry-^-and  the  mtUtia  traimgty 
all  seemed  a  nmdd  of  our  own  New  Sagfand.  In  die  latter,  the 
vasenUance  was  ioo  dose;  for  not  tmlf  wese  the  canstiailionof 
Ihe  mditia  system  and  the  manner  and  time  (ior  they  .were  joit 
MW  having  their  ''  May  trainings")  sinaikr  to  oub,  but  like  wfait 
it  used  to  be  with  us,  and  is  new  to  aaaae  eitenl-^heK  and  tlieie 
^^bninkem  soldierwm  seen  staggetii^  kome,  or  kaotng  uponlu 
muikat,  ahMst  incapable  with  this  a«pport  to  he^  a  peipeodica- 
kr  posture.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  thoae  vdio  have  new 
haoi  in  simibtr  ciroHmstaaoes,  this  entire  exbihilaon,  dnaikenfol' 
di$r<mdM,  was  so  like  viliat  I  had  beheld  in  ihedays  ofai^ 
boyhood  among  the  green  mountains  the  Sartmorland  of  Asner- 
ioar*it  cast  a  spell  over  my  heaxt,  and  made  every  object  an  is- 
teresting  remembrancer  of  eariy  youth,  af  taounftiy,  and  sf  hone. 

With  minds  softened  and  gladdened  by  the  scenes  aroaiid  ns, 
and  by  the  dehghtfrd  reminiscences  they  tnapiredt  we  finshed  the 
day  hf  a  Aortride  of  two  or  ihrne  homrs  ao  iGeaeva-^  cadb 
of  4he  Rafocmatioa^-whese  we  aorivedait  about  7  !oUodk,P'  V. 

Yoma,  dbc., 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Tn  canton  of  Geneva  is  the  smallest  in  the  confederation,  and 
lies  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Switzeilanda 
the  Duchy  of  Savoy  being  on  one  side,  and  France  on  the  other ;  the 
territory  of  the  former  coming  up  very  near  to  the  Walls  of  the  city 
itself  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  the  police  of  the  city  is  more 
rigid  than  any  of  the  other  Swiss  towns  which  we  risited.  Our 
passports  had  been  rarely  called  for  since  we  entered  Switaerlsnd, 
but  at  the  gates  of  Geneva  we  were  closely  examined.  Nor  are 
strangers  allowed  to  remain  in  the  city  without  a  permit  firom 
government;  a  permit  which  Catholics  do  not  readily  obtain  for 
a  long  residence.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is^  that  i£  thto 
privileges  of  citizenship  should  be  readily  accorded  to  them,  Ge^ 
neva  ipirould  be  overrun  with  a  Catholic  population ;  and  tins  the 
more  speedily  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Sardinian  gdvern* 
meot  is  oppressive  in  its  restrictions  and  exactions,  from  which 
the  citizens  wojild  naturally  and  in  great  numbers  escape,  if  they 
could  find  a  ready  admittance  into  a  city  so  liberal  and  inriting 
ss  Geneva  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  shoidd 
they  come  there  under  the  influence  of  their  superstitions  and 
their  priests,  as  they  now  are,  enlightened  and  Protestant  Genevat 
wodd  be  outnumb^ed  and  controlled  by  a  bigoted  and  an  illiberal 
Catholic  colony.  I  say  UUberaly  for  this  epithet  is  emphatically 
applicable  to  the  Sardinian  government.  In  proof,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Waldenses  are  now  treated  with* 
in  the  bounds  of  that  government.  We  became  acquainted  widi 
some  who  held  correspondence  with  these  Christians,  and  from 
them  learned  several  particulars  on  this  subject  which  are  not, 
periiaps,  generally  known  to  the  world.  In  the  general  declen- 
sion that  has  taken  place  among  the  Continental  Protestants,  these 
ancient  churches  have  had  their  share.  They  had  become  spirit- 
ually dead ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  they  have  been  revived ;  and 
with  their  spiritual  resurrection  has  arisen  also  the  spirit  of  p^ve- 
cution.  By  the  most  rigorous  measures,  the  government  has  for- 
35  3F 
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bidden  that  any  pastor  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  them  from  abroad 
An  old  patriarch,  who  has  been  instrumental  of  much  Bpiritaal 
good  to  them,  has  been  imprisoned.  They  have  been  driyen  from 
their  places  of  worship  and  violently  assailed  by  their  opposen 
in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

The  present  king  was  educated  in  Genera,  and  there  imbibed 
teiitimentt  endreiy  oppdsite  to  th^se  wluch  mai'k  his  gemn- 
ment  He  ^eii  assured  some  gentlemen  of  Genets,  his  oU 
•fiocitt^  U  seboely  thai  be  would  change  the  taeasures  of  tk 
g^venitoent  wfaeBi  he  should  be  seated  upon  the  Arone.  The 
temdt  only  pt^yes  tiua  kip^t  are  bUxoss^.  He  cluuiot  do  th 
dttigs  that  he  would>  When  the  officer  of  government,  to  wkcm 
itm  iotiiiBted  die  dd  patiiaich  above  alhided  to  Ar  safe  kttpng 
as  a  ptisoflter,  wvotd  a  private  letter  to  the  king,  entx^stiog  kirn 
to  use  hit  auihtrity  to  eet  the  prisoner  at  liberty,  beenue  he 
WHS  a  good  nti  and  was  petvecmed  i<k  righteoiirtiese'  8ake» 
dM  liii%  replied  prhnufy^  ofderkig  him  to  be  irieased ;  bat,  st 
die  sairo  time,  directing  Ae  officer  not  to  mdie  ibe  subject  knotrs 
tD  the  king^s  mmiMeni,  lest  his  kind  desigVM  for  the  M  psfriaich 
dmuld  be  tlvwarted !  The  AnMrian  Mett^bdch  id  pid^bly  the 
dodier  «f  diis  policy;  for  he  stands  at  die  head  of  intolerance  is 
Sukope,  md,  denbdess,  hiftiies  wherever  he  cm, the  sazoe  spirit 
into  die  goremmenta  dependatnl  upon  Austria  that  inioeneoithiB 
^ounefls  of  the  court  which  is  more  immediately  nindet  bis  sway. 
Quite  veeendy  a  wone  course  of  persectstion  bus  been  iidoptei 
lowaxdi  a  body  of  Protestants  under  the  Auetrkut  dMvsioa  is  a 
AMontainous  ditoict  called  ZiUer  Thai.  None  of  these  ffmita- 
nitata  would  like  to  adopt  this  intol^nant  policy  before  ^^frce  (f 
the  world ;  but  where  they  can  fall  upon  the  litde  flboks  ^  the 
Hiountains,  sechided  from  public  view,  they  mttsifest  the  m0« 
spirit  that  drove  Protestantism  from  Italy  hf  all  di<)  bk)0Jy  ^' 
ton  'of  the  inqoisition. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  will  notice  anodm  cass.  Smm 
excellent  Protestanis  of  Geneva  made  an  eicorsion  into  the  hosieti 
of  SavOy,  imd  caorried  with  them  religious  tracts,  whidi  ^  ^ 
tributed  in  the  disliant  hamlets  and  villages  among  the  moiii}tai<tf' 
These  worn  received  by  the  people  with  great  joy  and  grstita*. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  they  came  to  Geneva,  and  ioformedtii^ 
beneiictorsthal  the  priests  had  taken  dieir  traols  from  theito*^ 
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borat  them ;  and  that  the  goT^mmem  had  taken  the  aUim^  and. 
bad  forbidden  any  further  distribution  of  ai^^h  tracts  under  seyerQ 
peaalues ;  and  these  honest  peasants  had  coo;^  to  Geneva  to  giye 
die  iufannaiion,  lest,  coming  there  again,  these  Protestant  frienda. 
should  £all  intm  the  hande  of  the  officers  and  be  ioiprisoned.* 

With  such  oeighboursy  it  is  po  wonder  that  the  G^nevese  ar^ 
▼ery  cautions  of  exposing  tbepselYes  to  a  redundant  populs^ioa 
of  Catholic  beggars,  bigoted  priests,  and  intriguing  politicians^ 
No  imtoder  that  my  hos^  speaking  of  the  gpyefnmeat  of  Geneva, 
ealied  it,  **  ires  sage^^vexy  wise." 

I  aay  «y  hott^  for  I  must  now  state  that  we  found  delightful 
lodignigs  at  Mr.  Henry  Wolff's^  a  little  out  of  the  city,  with  a  fiaauly 
wboae  piety,  and  intelligefioe,  and  comtesy  have  cheered  manf 
from  our  own  country,  and  will  be  Ipng  remembered  by  us. 

I  found  I  had  visited  Geneva  in  a  propitious  time,  as  it  wai| 
the  miniversaiy  of  the  Evangelical  Society,  and  clergymen  and 
othexB  were  assembled  frpm  different  parts  of  the  country  an4 
towM  of  Swiisarland  and  elsewhere  to  attend  this  religious  com-r 
ventioa. 

The  "Evangelical  S^i^ty**  of  Switaerland  is  an  associattov 
fior  the  pmmotion  of  evangelical  religion  in  Switzerland  and  elae? 
where.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  almost  total  apostacy  of  the  Swisif 
chiirchea»  and  especially  that  of  Geneva,  into  Socinipniam.  I| 
nright  be  a  eurious  and  an  instructive  inquiry,  in  a  proper  place^ 
to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  transition  at  the  Swiss  churches 
ftom  thedi^trtnes  of  the  H^rmation  to  that  lax  an^  formal  vjfh 
lem  which  seemed  little  better  than  a  heartless  philosophy.  Fop 
myself,  without  8tO{^ing  here  ta  trace  the  connexion,  I  believe 
it  is  owing  to  two  causes;  first,  the  connexion  of  the  church 
with  the  state;  and,  second,  the  ultra  Calviaisfn  of  tb^se 
chsrdhes.  A  law  rdigixm^  by  a  most  obvious  process*  alwayf 
has  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  worldly  clergy  and  a  worldly  church ; 
and  we  have  seen  in  more  places  than  Geneva  that  the  strong 
dogmas  of  Calvin  have  a  reacting  influence  on  the  public  mind^ 
and  drive  it  to  the  other  extreme.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes^ 
however,  the  truth  is  clear.  In  Geneva,  but  a  single*  evangelical 
man  was  left  when  Madame  de  Stoily  according  to  the  custon^ 

•  W«had  tli^soeoaxitdinctlf  ai^penonaUjfrDmt]i0  7Oiiiif  lad^ 
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of  the  country,  selected  an  instructor  and  religious  guide  to  pre- 
pare her  children  for  ihe  sacrament.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  very  eccentric  woman  selected  this  clergyman,  and  the  re- 
sult Was,  diat  her  son  and  daughter  both  became  decidedly  piom 
— the  former,  the  late  Baron  de  Stael,  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  ;*  the  latter,  the  present  Duchess  de  Broglie^  is  a  living 
example  in  the  midst  of  the  French  court,  not  only  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  but  of  a  derout  life. 

After  the  death  of  this  pious  clergyman,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  left  another  experimental  minister  in  the  church.  G^ 
nera,  however,  was  not  long  to  be  left  without  witnesses  for  tbe 
truth  of  a  spiritual  religitm.  A  young  man.  Monsieur  Empeytex, 
became  unhappy  under  a  sense  of  hie  guilt  as  a  sinner,  but  couM 
find  no  reHef.  He  thought  he  must  punish  his  body  for  the  aia 
of  his  soul ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  among  other  methods  adopted, 
he  made  him  a  cross  of  thorns,  and  put  it  next  to  Us  flesh  in  hii 
bosom,  that  he  might  be  constantly  reminded  of  his  guilt  and 
punished  for  his  sins.  At  length,  however,  he  found  one  who,  in 
obscurity,  knew  the  way  of  faith,  and  taught  it  to  him.  He  heaid 
and  believed.  He  is  now  a  Christian  minister,  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  turning  the  feet  of  others  into  the  faith  and  experi- 
ence of  the  gospel.t  Others,  also,  have  been  raised  up  as  iaithfbi 
and  successful  instruments,  in  the  hand  of  God,  of  spreading  holi* 
ness  among  the  pcfople.  Monsieur  Empeytez  is  now  an  associ- 
ate pastor,  with  tw6  others  of  an  independent  church,  whieh 
meets  in  an  imcomfortable  place  in  the  Bourg  de  Four,  in  Ge« 
neva.  This  church,  as  appears  by  a  circular  lately  issued,  soli- 
citing aid  from  their  brediren  to  assist  them  in  procuring  a  more 
convenient  and  spacious  place  of  worship,  had  its  origin  in  the 
piety  of  a  number  of  individuals  who,  as  early  as  1811,  had 
commenced  in  their  spiritual  course,  mauger  all  the  formidityand 
darkness  which  reigned  around  them.    At  first  they  only  had  pi> 

*  We  vlfited  the  parents  of  the  baron's  wife,  who  still  lives  a  widow,  and  fooiKl  Ibt 
ftmily  most  interesting,  intel ligent,  and  pious.  The  father  supports,  at  his  own  expeme, 
tn  ezcellsnt  achool.    The  fiimily  residence  is  a  pleasant  ride  of  an  hoar  fron  Osas**' 

t  We  attended  a  soeial  meeting  one  afternoon  at  his  boyse,  which  is  deiigbtfoUy  irbv* 
ted  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city.  In  going  thither  we  not  only  had  a  most  delight^ 
Walk,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  scenery  sooth  of  the  city  and  of  the  TsUey  of  tbs  >H 
which  enierm  the  Rhone  jost  below  the  city,  but  we  also  passed  two  places  oieppo'^'^' 
terest :  the  one  was  the  spot  where  Servtnu  wu  tund ;  and  the  other  the  hoass  wiw* 
once  lived  Omt  devoted  niMoiiaiy,  FeUat  N«£ 
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*v«te  flMetangs  for  prayer  and  ceUgioiM  cowroiHUqOi  ^  ia  16^7 
dicj  fertned  a  regular  church,  and  bare,  aiftee  tha(  Mme,  beea  u^ 
cveasiag  in  their  iafluenoe  at  home  and  ahro^f  This  lipid  clniipfi 
bas  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  impulee  that  heP  been  gif  eji  to  ^ 
canse  of  eTangelical  piety  in  Switaeiland  and  Frai^ce.  From 
tkis  little  company  have  gone  forth  j»  niMioDfuieay  inatpucjteEiiy 
eolpertet^rsj  &c.y  twenty-fire  at  least;  moat  of  whom  are  3Ull  in 
the  work.  Two  of  the  most  eminent)  visp,  FieliK  Neff  and  Henry 
Pitt  (the  latter  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  buying  labouxed  ia 
Paris  and  died  at  Yereailles),  have  entei^ed  into  their  rest. 

Connected  with  this  church  is  a  achool,  wber^  persops  are  in 
fltracted  as  missionary  schoolmaeten,  o^artcvrfiy  6cc^  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  These  are  found  to  be  yery  ejicieat  agents 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  lower  classes  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  They  distribute  the  Bible,  the  £yaiv- 
gelieal  Magazine,  and  tarious  religious  publications,  which  tend 
greatly  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  an  aitenti^n  to  their 
eternal  interests. 

With  this  band  of  Christians  we  had  the  pleaeuf-e  of  Christian 
communion  on  the  Sabbath,  tfae  first  oppoctnnity  we  bad  enjoyed 
since  we  left  Paris.  To  such  as  haye  never  been  dejH'iyi^d  of  the 
benefits  of  Christian  cpmmvMonand  worship  for  monlhs  togeiheit, 
I  cannot  fully  describe  the  pleasure  we  ftix  m  joining  again  witb 
diose  who,  in  the  manner  the  Romanists  call  bsiesy,  worship  the 
God  of  our  fathers.  This  little  band  of  Chriatians  has  been  pi^ 
secuted,  and  reproached,  and  driwn  firom  place  to  plaice;  wi 
dieir  congregation  is  now  so  unfoyouraUy  situaled  that  they  hare 
Tery  little  chance  to  enlarge  their  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  appeal  they  now  make  to  their  feUow-Cbristians 
will  be  generously,  responded  to,  f^  that  American  Christiaoe 
will  assist  in  this  yery  desirable  and  impovtantx^harity. 

But  to  return  to  the  Svangelical  Socie^.  This  is  made  up  of 
all,  in  different  cantons  and  of  dtferent  churches,  independent  er 
national,  who  feel  the  impoitance,  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  death, 
of  uniting  to  awake  the  public  mind  to  the  great  work  of  sayiog 
dieir  souls  and  the  souls  of  their  fellow-men.  It  is  a  merging  of 
peculiar  and  local  interests  in  the  great  and  paramount  cause  of 
spreading  and  enforcing  the  truth.  Their  prayers  were  feryent, 
their  salutations  from  distant  and  auxiliary  societies  were  sincerci, 
35 
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and  their  bands  of  union  appeared  Btiong«  and  their  combined  b- 
bours  efficient.  Numbers  were  there  from  the  national  ckvidies 
of  the  other  cantons ;  few,  indeed,  from  Geneya.  The  Geoen 
Church  will  not  license  nor  ordain  an  evangelical  man.  Ooe,* 
that  waa  a  pastor  in  the  charch,  they  haTe  silenced^  and  ezdoded 
from  his  clerical  functions,  for  they  have  this  power ;  and  this 
shows  most  clearly  the  extreme  absurdity  of  a  state  religioa.  A 
fallen  church  is  thus  standing  in  the  way  of  the  gospel,  wilh  all 
the  authority  of  the  state  to  sustain  it. 

I  said  this  pastor  was*  silenced,  and  so  he  is,  officially,  in  the 
national  church ;  but  he  preaches  still.  His  congregation  haie 
built  a  separate  church,  called  the  Oratoir,  where  be  preachei 
and  administers  the  sacraments;  and  he  has  also  a  the(dogicaI 
school,  where  he  is  training  young  men  for  the  work,  in  spite  of 
all  the  threatenings  and  anathemas  of  the  national  church;  so 
that  this  their  opposition  has  turned  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel.  This  revival  is  interesting  from  the  facts  that  a  number 
of  influential  men  hare  become 'the  subjects  of  it ;  that  it  is  stead- 
ily advancing;  that  it  is  operating  powerfully  upon  Fiance  and 
the  other  Swiss  cantons,  and  promises  much  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  here.  Pure  religion,  experimental  godliness,  is  beginning 
to  revive  where  the  reformation  from  popery  was  first  established; 
nay,  it  is  said  the  work  seems  to  run  in  the  very  channels,  and 
influence  the  descendants  of  those  very  families  that  stood  out 
foremost  in  the  former  reformation.  It  has  refreshed  especially 
some  of  those  families  that  fled  from  Parma  and  other  Italian 
cities,  that  they  might  escape  from  the  Inquisition.  This  work, 
too,  is  interesting  from  its  position,  between  Germany  and  France, 
where  both  the  German  and  French  languages  are  spoken ;  among 
an  enterprising  race,  who  circulate  extensively,  in  their  ordinaiy 
worldly  business,  throughout  Europe,  and  who  make  excellent 
missionaries  to  go  out  voluntarily  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
nations  around  them.  It  is  interesting  from  the  instrumentalities 
which  the  great  Head  (^  the  church  uses  in  its  accomplishment 
In  this  particular  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  reviral 
under  the  Wesleys  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    In  addition  to 

*  Thi0  was  Mr. .    He  entered  the  national  chnrch  in  18L0,  and  was  a  giy,  v^^ 

\y  minister  until  1816,  when,  by  reading  the  Sciiptores,  he  was  awakened,  and  btf  «^ 
become  a  very  uaefol  minieter* 
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regular  pastois^  laymen  of  ▼ariooB  cdlings  and  emplojmeiitB  vp* 
pear  to  have  been  mored  to  a  co-operation  in  thia  work,  and  have 
not  cmly  taught  and  carried  about  JBibles  and  tracks,  but  have  also  " 
preached  with  great  success. 

Connected  with  these  features  there  are  some  not  so  promis* 
ing.     Firsty  there  is  too  much  connexion  with  the  state,  especially 
in  some  of  the  cantons.    Then  there  is  too  strong  a  spice  of  Cal- 
vinism among  a  great  portion  of  the  eTangelical  ministers ;  al- 
though this  is  Tory  much  let  ahne,  I  believe,  in  their  evangelical 
operalicms ;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  is  less  danger 
from  this  antinomian  seed.    And,  finally,  like  all  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary revivals,  it  has  in  it  some  of  the  spirit  of  fanaticism. 
They  have  a  sect  among  them  called  Momiers  or  Methodistes^ 
which  are  represented  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  to  resemble  the 
Qmetitts  of  a  former  age.    Whether  they  are  misrepresented  like 
the  Methodists  of  England  when  they  first  arose,  I  was  not  able 
fiiUy  to  satisfy  myself.    But  I  conclude,  from  all  I  could  gather, 
that  they  had  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
to  a  fanatical  excess.    At  any  rate,  there  is  now  found  in  Switzer- 
land a  tincture  of  the  Irving  heresy  or  delusion,  which  unhappily 
has  been  transplanted  hither  firom  London.    A  nephew  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's,  who  was  a  pastor  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud^  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  town  of  Nyon,  became  tinctured  with  this  while  on  a 
visit  to  London ;  and  some  others  also  have  embraced  it.     The 
wildness  of  these  notions  will  undoubtedly  react  upon  the  evan- 
gelical cause  to  its  reproach  and  injury.*    The  cause,  however, 
will  triumph ;  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  present  religious 
movement  in  Switzerland,  and  its  already  perceptible  influences 
upon  the  other  nations  pf  Europe,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
most  favourable  to  the  Christian  cause.    This  work,  however, 
does  not  go  on  without  opposition.    Severe  persecutions  have 
beea  experienced  by  the  evangelical  Christians,  and  in  the  Can" 
ton  de  Vaud  a  most  intolerant  law  has  been  enacted  against  the 
Momiers.    This,  however,  is  only  a  proof  that  the  cause  is  gain- 
ing ground,  and  thaf  Satan  and  a  formal  church  are  alarmed  for 
their  craft. 

•  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  some  of  theie  teachers  hare  risited  OeneTO  since  I  wa» 
(here,  and  hate  deluded  away  quite  a  namber  of  the  stadents  m  the  erangelical  theolog^ 
cal  school,  and  have  abnost  broken  up  the  institatton. 
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X  luT6  dwelt  tfaiM  long  upon  the  religiow  «tote  of  Gm»n  ni 
Switaerlaiuli  because  this  wA«  to  me  one  of  the  moety  aay,  I  maj 
jay,  the  most  interesting  feature  io  the  country.  Semal  into- 
esting  facts  of  a  local  character  came  to  aiy  kii0wlodge»  wiucb  I 
ahould  be  glad  to  iianrate>  bat  I  am  awaie  of  the  dMger  of  pnlinty, 
and  I  forbear. 

The  situation  of  Geneva  is  delightful.  The  Rhone,  as  its  limpid 
waters  first  shoot  from  the  lake,  passes  through  it,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  with  an  islet  in  the  centce.  The  cunentii 
very  rapid,  and  carries  numerous  water-wheek,  which  give  im- 
pulse to  machinery  of  various  kinds — insonmch  that  the  banb 
and  the  current,  &r  inward  towards  the  centre  of  the  chansd, 
from  either  side,  are  covered  with  shops  of  artisans  and  maouk- 
turers ;  and  the  constantly-gliding  current  aoems  to  haw  all  its 
power  used  up  for  the  important  purposes  of  aiding  andrdieTiif 
human  labour.  It  is  an  animating  scene  of  life  and  iodostry,  so 
unlike  the  torpor  that  liangi  over  the  Italian  cities,  that  joa  an 
constrained  to  pause,  especially  if  you  have  just  come  frmn  Italy, 
and  wonder  at  the  change.  What  has  made  the  difference? 
Two  causes  doubtless  combine — rdigion  and  governments  The 
Genevese  are  an  industrious,  enteiprising,  thriving  people;  and 
the  position  of  their  city  is  most  advantageous,  not  only  in  le^r- 
ence  to  the  water  power  just  mentioned,  but  also  in  reference  to 
its  advantages  of  trade,  by  reason  of  the  lake  navigation,  and  its 
frontier  position  between  France  and  Switserland.  The  city  is 
walled  and  surrounded  by  a  Fosscy  and  the  gates  are  guarded. 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  thirty«five  thousand,  and  seems 
scarcely  capaUe  of  a  very  great  increase^  on  acconnt  of  itt 
straitened  dimensions.  It  lies  very  uneven,  by  reason  of  tbe 
inequality  of  the  ground;  and  some  of  the  streets  are dificokof 
access,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  hills,  altbou^  a  g<^ 
portion  of  the  city  is  oomfertabiy  level  It  is  watered  by  an  hy- 
draulic machine,  which  elevates  the  water  one  hundred  and  tea 
feet  into  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Geneva  has  bng  been  celebrated  for  its  schools  and  eminent 
men.  .  To  have  produced  a  Calvin  and  a  Beza^  is  honour  enou|i 
of  this  kind  for  one  city.  But  she  has  also  had  her  Burlama^ 
in  the  law ;  and  as  a  statesman  she  has  produced  a  Neckoft  ^ 
in  political  economy,  /.  B.  Say — besides  nmneious  otheis  m 
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the  ymcfOA  departinttils  of  science  uid  litentmre.  At  the  pres* 
ent  day,  she  has  in  the  department  of  history,  Sismondiy  and  in 
botany  the  savory  whose  fame  is  known  to  the  worldi  the  emi- 
nent De  CundoUe.  This  latter  gentleman  has  ornamented  and 
enriched  the  city  by  a  fine  botanical  garden,  which  he  com- 
menced in  181 6y  and  has  made  it  a  rich  appendage  to  this  interest- 
ingtown. 

The  Acadeiny  founded  by  Calvin  and  dirided  into  the  depart- 
ments of  Law,  Theology,  Sciences,  and  Lettres,  is  still  flourishing, 
with  Tarioos  other  schools  and  institutions,*  libraries  and  literary 
and  scientific  associations.  The  public  library  has  fifty  thousand 
volumes,  and  many  valuable  manuscripts,  among  which  are  ser- 
mons and  letters  of  Calvin  and  Beza* 

The  Cathedral  is  a  venerable  old  building,  and  has  the  more 
intevest  firom  its  associations ;  built  for  CathoUc  service,  it  became 
the  theatre  of  a  Calvin  and  others,  in  which  to  proclaim  the  doc- 
Uines  of  the  Befdrmation.  But  diese  Catholic  cathedrals  and 
churches  are,  after  all,  very  inconvenient  edifices  for  Protestant 
worship.  .They  were  not  built  for  places  of  instmction  for  the 
people,  but  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Their  ptilars,  arches, 
colonnades,  recesses,  triple  naves,  altars,  side  chapels,  tribunes, 
and  choirs,  are  only  suited  to  the  cumbersome  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  worship,  and  are  constructed  in  the  very  worst  possible 
form  for  the  worship  of  Protestants.  Yet  these  constitute  the 
principal  Protestant  churches  in  Switzerland ;  for  where  the  people 
become  Protestants,  they  take  their  churches  vnth  them,  and  where 
they  are  divided,  they  not  unfrequently,  by  mutual  arrangement, 
divide  the  .parish  church  between  them;  the  Catholics  occupying 
it  one  part  of  the  dayj  and  the  Protestants  the  other. 

Geneva  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  after 
their  transalpine  power  ceased,  it  fell  successively  under  the 
Boorguignans,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Franks,  &c.,  until  in  1535  it 
threw  off  all  foreign  domination,  and  established  a  republic.  In 
1798,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  in  December,  1813, 
it  recovered  its  independence,  which  was  guarantied  in  1814,  by 
the  allied  powers ;  and  in  1815,  it  was  associated  with  the  Swiss 
confsderacy  as  the  Twenty-second  Canton.  The  American  reader 
will  understand,  however,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference,  after  aB^ 

*  TiM  Vsiftmij  h|s  Ulwwn  thrte  and  irar  hundrad  ttndmts. 
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beHveen  tkft  govenuneDt  of  tke  Swiss  ouilou  and  dni  cf  tfao 
United  Slates.  When  we  caiM  to  the  gtte  of  tUs  walled  ani 
guaided  city,  and  our  passports  were  demanded,  I  observed  thai 
diis  did  not  appear  much  like  a  republic.  A  German,  who  was 
in  the  coach  with  us,  (having,  with  a  lady,  taken  the  place  of 
the  Swiss  family,  whcnn  we  left  at  Nyon,)  shrewdly  lemariLed, 
that  **  a  Stciss  republic  was  one  thing  and  an  American  lepnUic 
another."  This  I  was  often  reminded  of  while  in  Switzerland. 
The  union  of  the  difierent  cantons  is  a  loose  ccmfedexacy,  which, 
like  the  oU  confederation  of  the  United  States,  giTea  rise  to 
HMneroos  jealousies  and  disputes.  It  answers  a  mndli  better  pnr«< 
pose,  howcTcr,  for  these  mountainous  cantons,  than  it  would  for  a 
large  commercial  country  like  ours,  and  the  more  because  the  sor* 
founding  nations  will  finally  put  them  right,  if  they  get  too  violent 
When  the  other  cantons,  followiAg  Berne,  wkick  led  the  way, 
annulled,  in  1613,  the  ^*  Act  of  pacification,"  whick  had  been 
formed  by  Napoleon  for  Switserland,  and  which  should  ndMr 
have  been  caHed  an  ^*  Act  to  subject  Switzerland  to  fais  control,' 
Ihey  attempted  to  form  a  confederatton  among  themselves,  that 
should  secure  their  liberties  and  independence.  But  tfaay  had  so 
many  cantonal  daims  for  indemnities,  lemttneratiotts,  restoratioQi 
of  territory,  dec,  that  tkeir  attempts  were  nothii^  but  so  mssy 
renewals  of  contention  and  opposition.  The  Alhed  Sovereign^ 
however,  to  their  honour  be  it  i^>oken,  and  they  should  hare  doe 
credit  f<»r  all  the  good  they  did,  when  they  were  goil^  of  so  many 
aots  of  oppression  and  injustice,  took  the  subject  under  Cimeidos- 
tioB  in  their  Congress  at  Vienna,  weighed  the  respective  dainii, 
adjusted  the  indemnities,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  preseat 
confederation.  By  this  arrangement  each  Canton  sends  delegate! 
to  the  General  Diet — ^pays  an  established  pr<^>ortion  of  die  gener 
al  expense,  and  furnishes  a  given  quota  of  soldiers  in  time  of 
war.  The  General  Diet  decides  all  questions  that  relate  to  the 
general  interests,  but  the  several  cantons  are,  to  a  veiy  great  ex* 
tent,  independent,  and  differ  very  considerably  in  their  fbnn«  of 
government.  Republics  althou^  they  are  called,  yet  they  are  is 
Uci  aristocmcies — ^the  offices  being  filled  only  firom  the  artslo- 
eratie  classes.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  a  change  gsing 
on  in  the  country,  and  the  people  are  breaking  down  the  M 
aristocratic  baniexs.    In  Beme,  there  has  been  pf  late»  n  levolii- 


liOA  in  fitMiv  af  poipfskr  lighti.  One  of  die  e^a^kmnJf^haHO^ 
U  aa  hereditarf  Hraoatchf  ^  Thn  was  feroidrly  t  PruMian  princi* 
pality,  and  became  associated  widi  the  Swiss  confedeiacy,  at  iha 
same  time  with  Valais  and  Geneya,  by  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

There  is  one  circnmstance  or  emtorn  which  sayes  Geneya,  and 
I  know  not  but  this  is  true  of  the  other  cantons,  from  much  of  that 
demagogical  electioneering  so  prejudicial  to  the  peace,  and  so 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Society  in  our  eountry.  The  officers 
cS  goYcmment  serye  for  the  honour  of  it  and  for  patriotism-— tAey 
ka^e  nopatf.  I  asked  one  of  the  citizens  what  they  would  do, 
if  a  man  deeted  shovM  tefuse  to  senre  in  any  office.  He  said 
tkifi  woM  be  y^  unpopular.  For  a  man,  whoi^  circnmstances 
would  pcarmit  of  it,  to  refese  to  serve  his  cbuntry,  would  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  most  glaring  evidence  of  a  disregard  for  the  weliaro 
of  the  nation.  Is  not  this  the  true  conseryatiye  principle  t  in 
this  Wfty  a  cicizbn  takes  office  not  to  serre  himself,  but  his  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Geneva  society  is, 
the  esmtesy  that  prevails,  unembarrassed  with  the  formalities  of 
sti^[iiette.  There  are  intelligence,  poUteness,  and  much  of  suav- 
ityi  and  yet  every  one  is  left,  to  a  great  extent,  free  and  untram* 
Bielled  by  unmeaning  forms.  This  of  itself  renders  it  a  desirable 
iMdence.  Another  delightful  appendage  to  a  residence  in  Ge- 
neva, is,  the  enchanting  scenery  around.  Do  you  wish  to  take  a 
safl  t  You  have  the  lake  on  which  steamboats  and  other  water- 
cnft  ply  continually  to  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  along  the 
dieves  of  which  are  numerous  country-seats  and  villages.  Do 
you  wish  to  ride  ?  You  have  beautiful  promenades  in  every  di- 
rection. In  short,  I  saw  no  place  in  my  tour  which  appeared  to 
me  to  combine  so  many  advantages  for  a  summer's  residence  as 
Geneva.  Our  only  regret  was  that  our  stay  was  so  short.  We 
had  lime  to  make  but  few  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
these  bm  short.  We  could  see  Mont  Blanc ;  bat  neither  time 
nor  heahh  wduld  permit  us  to  .visit  it.  We  saw  the  Arve  rolling 
down  its  channels  the  melted  snows  of  the  mountains  around  the 
Ghamouni  valley ;  but  we  could  not  visit  this  interesting  spot, 
whidi  had  been  concesllejd  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  centu- 
lies  previ<yus  to  1741,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  two  English 
tiavdlers^  Messn*  Wbdham  and  PoCock.    These  and  numerous 
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oihfit  excunioniy  we  had  to  forego,  and  had  time  only  to 
the  beat  route  we  could  in  our  tour  to  the  Rhine,  whidi  'we 
poaed  to  take  in  our  way  to  England. 


^ 
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Parting  with  our  firiends,  for  ao  we  muat  call  them,  though  but  4 
few  daja  before  we  were  strangers  to  each  other,  we  left  tin 
lovely  city  in  a  steamboat  for  Lausanne.    Here  we  dined  and 
engaged  a  voiturier  for  Berne  for  thirty  francs.    The  regular 
price  is  twenty  francs  a  day  (about  four  dollars) ;  but  each  <Iaj| 
you  advance,  is  reckoned  as  two,  unless  you  can  meet  with  a  re* 
turn  carriage,  because  the  coachman  must  have  pay  fcnr  retom- 
ing  as  well  as  for  going.    This  was  the  best  specimen  of  vetorino 
travelling  we  had  enjoyed  on  the  continent  With  a  new  carnage, 
good  horses,  a  kind  and  intelligent  veturinot  fine  weather,  and  a 
most  picturesque  country,  the  route  through  Switzerland  was  in- 
describably delightful.    There  was  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill  and 
dale,  in  general  appearance,  not  unlike  the  most  cultivated  parta 
of  New-England.    The  forests  were  mostly  spruce  and  beach, 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oak.     Orchards  in  abundance.    The 
cultivated  fields  were  productive  of  grass,  rye,  wheat,  peas,  pota- 
toes. &c.     The  meadows  looked  as  though  Nature  was  profligate 
in  the  bestowment  of  her  floral  beauties,  and  the  air  was  redoloit 
with  their  fragrance.    From  the  tops  of  the  hills  we  had  splendid 
views  of  mountain-scenery,  with  snowy  summits  wreathed  in 
clouds.    We  were  between  two  elevated  chains  of  mountains: 
the  Alps  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jura  on  the  other.     The  foraier 
have  their  greatest  elevation  on  the  south  of  our  route,  and  ex- 
tending, from  a  parallel  of  longitude  as  far  west  as  the  western 
extremity  of  Switzerland  to  Hungary  on  the  east,  above  two  imih 
dred  leagues ;  and  the  latter,  starting  from  the  west  and  north  of 
the  Rhone,  extend  one  hundred  leagues  on  the  northern  boandai; 
to  the  neighbourood  of  the  Rhine.    These  nM>untains  make  the 
central  and  more  level  parts  of  Switzerland  one  grand  ampbithea^ 
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K  These  interior  parts  are  delightfully  diversified  with  hills 
id  dales ;  and  when  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
tennediate  hills  where  he  can  see  the  neighbouring  eminences, 
le  intervening  lakes,  and  the  distant  Cordon  of  Alpine  ranges, 
token  into  successive  turretsand  extending  qiiite  round  the  hori- 
3n,  he  feels  that  all  is  enchantment. 

To  these  general  features  of  interest,  near  and  more  remote, 
^  iTvere  amused  and  pleased  with  certain  other  features  of  the 
ictuxeeque — especially  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  and  the  cos- 
imes  of  the  women.  The  former  were  unique — built  generally 
f  iTvood— nheir  roofs  jutting  over  the  walls,  some  ten  or  fifteen  ' 
set — ^galleries,  or  a  sort  of  corridor,  running  across  the  ends — 
he  outside  often  carved  and  inscribed  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
ates  of  the  births  of  the  children ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
ttate  of  the  interior,  the  exterior  was  washed  and  kept  clean, 
ilthough  very  generally  the  stable  and  bam  were  in  one  end,  and 
I  large  pile  of  manure  in  front. 

Every  canton  has  its  costume.    That  of  Berne  is  very  pic- 
turesque.   The  general  features  of  it  are,  a  black  silk  cap,  with 
a  high  flaunting  gauze  border,  made  stiff  so  as  to  run  up  firom  the 
head  in  a  waiving  chclet,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth — ^a  black 
velvet  bodice  or  stays,  worked  and  ornamented,  and  a  black  collar, 
which  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  chains  of  metal  resembling 
silver,  wreathed  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened  to  the  bodice, 
near  the  waist — a  black  riband  braided  into  the  hair,  and  hang* 
ing  down  to  the  ground — ^white  full  sleeves  for  the  upper,  and 
dark  mits  for  the  lower  arm,  and  blue  skirts  bound  round  the  bot- 
xotn  with  red. 

In  some  respects  the  country  was  unlike  New-England.     The 
farms  were  not  fenced ;  the  cattle  are  stabled  winter  and  sum- 
mer ;  the  women  are  all  in  the  fields  at  worit,  some  of  them  in  very 
menial  employments ;  &ne  of  them,  decked,  in  her  country  cos- 
tume, I  saw  carrying  out  manure  in  her  apron ;  all  were  engaged 
in  the  most  laborious  and  filthy  parts  of  agricultural  labour.   When 
they  carry  burdens  on  their  heads,  they  slip  their  caps  back  to 
save  them  firom  being  crushed.    How  the  domestio  affairs  go  on 
with  most  of  the  women  in  the  field,  I  cannot  say ;  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, there  is  very  Ktlle  done  within  doors.    Nevertheless,  the 
hotels  were  clean  and  well  furnished — unlike  France  and  Italy* 
36 
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the  chambsrmaidt  ^ettftsmaks,  and  the  sanneAts  woe  genera&i 
courteous  tad  «iteiitiTe. 

In  ottr  way  to  Berne  we  turned  a  li^e  firom  the  direct  route, 

f<»r  the  purpose  of  passing  through  Friburg,  the  capital  of  the 

canton  of  the  same  name.    This  canton  c^mtains  about  eigjity- 

seven  thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  whovi,  with  the  exception  of 

the  district  of  Morat»  which  contains  about  eight  thousand  Protest- 

ants,  are  Cathdies,   The  present  refiMrmation,  however,  is  makifig 

some  proceeds  here.    A^  young  shoemakeTt  ia  the  ^int  of  a 

missionary,  estaUished  himself  with  much  difficulty  aid  opposi- 

tioBi  in  one  of  the  viUages»  wh^e  his  labours  were  very  success* 

ful^  and  the  work  spread  to  the  capital  itself^  so  that  when  we 

arrived  there  we  found  that  anew  Ptotestant  church  had  justbeeo 

opened  fcnr  Divine  worship,  and  the  work  was  in  a  pio^erous 

state.    This  is,  however,  a  suong  hold  of  the  Catholics.  They 

have  hexe  a  veiy  flourishiiig  college,  which  hns  just  been  enlarged 

by  new  and  convenient  edifices,  over  which  we  wm  shewn,  aad 

which  oontoined  apparatus,  library,  and  other  mateaalt  of  learn- 

iag>  with  aU  the  accessary  roeniB  to  accommodate  a  laigp  institotios. 

They  have  faculties  of  law,  theology,  mathematics>  phflos^y, 

ancient  languages,  &o.,  together  with  a  number  of  iaftiinr  eeroi- 

naiias  and  schools.    These  public  edifices  stand  upon  the  highest 

fmunds  of  ^s  romantic  city»  and  appear  like  a  citsdeL  The 

whcde  are  under  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  town  of  Friburg  is  most  romantically  situated  on  an  useTeo 
promontory,  partly  surrounded  by  a  stream,  which  i^es  in  pictu- 
resque beauty  at  the  bottom  of  a  glade  or  gorge,  that  in  its  depth  and 
abrupt  cliffs,  associates  with  the  scene  the  attributes  of  the  suhlime. 
This  gulf  is  several  hundred  feet  deep,  reckoning  firom  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  oneidier  aide.  The  narrow  and  almost  peipen- 
dicular  part,  however,  is  only  about  two  hundred  feet  Over  this, 
a  suspension  bridge  has  been  recently  thrown,  aae  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  height,  and*  about  one  thousand  feet  in  length.  It 
is  a  splerulid  work,  and  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  so  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  that  I 
need  not  desQibe  it ;  and  will  only  add,  that  the  view,  whether 
you  look  at  it  above  or  below,  is  indescribably  fine,  set  off  as  ^^ 
is  by  the  accompaniments  of  nature  and  art,  with  which  it  i^ 
surrounded. 
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We  flpeot  tevenl  lioan  in  tint  little  town,  which  contains  aaif 
nbcMit  MTeB  Uioutand  iohabitantSy  «n4  were  vnply  paid  for  our 
Tisit  to  it.  Among  other  curioeities,  was  a  linden4ree»  growing 
near  our  batel,  which  wn3  planted  on  the  occaaion  of  the  great 
▼ictory  gained  by  the  Swiss  confcdetatea  at  Morat,  over  Charles 
the  JMd,  This  great  battle,  the  moat  menaorable,  perhaps,  that 
Baifcs  the  Swiss  histary,  was  ibnght  on  the  29d  June,  1476,  and 
resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  an  army  sixty  thousand  strong,  with 
which  the  J>uke  of  JBorgotne  had,  in  the  month  of  March  preceding^ 
crossed  the  Juia,  threalening  to  ailnihilate  the  states  in  the  mount 
ains,  thai  presumed  to  resist  his  claims.  Patriotism  and  valouri 
however,  with  but  about  one  third  of  the  number  of  so]diers»  en« 
tiiely  overwhelmed  him.  This  memorial  of  the  baltk  and^  the 
victory,  is  at  present  on  the  deoUne,  and  will  so<m  die  of  age  or 
disease,  after  bearing  the  verdant  honours  of  the  confederacy  for 
almost  iMr  centories. .  I  trust  its  decay  is  not  ominous  of  any 
^)pn>aching  decline  in  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
Swiss  repnUacB. 

We  kit  this  deUf^itfel  town  lor  Berne,  where  we  arrived  the 
sanae  eTening. 

The  canton  of  Berne  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Switaerland,  sod 
is  the  most  extensive  in  teiritory,  and  has  the  largest  population 
of  any^Cher  in  the  Swiss  confederation.*  It  contains  three  hundred 
thousand  sods,  who,  widi  the  exception  of  about  forty  thousand 
inUlif^yi^g  the  country  of  the  Jura  Alpe,  are  of  Gennan  extraction 
and  of  the  Protestant  £iith.  This  canton  is  beautifully  watered 
and  rich  in  agricultural  produois.  The  peasants  live  upon  tiieir 
fims  and  get  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  They  ap* 
pear  courteous  and  kind-hearted,  giving,  as  they  pass,  the  accus* 
tomed  **  God  greet  you^  in  all  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of 
primitive  times. 

The  government  of  Berne,  like  most  of  the  other  Swiss  can 
tons,  was  very  aristocratic ;  notwithstanding,  it  was  called  a  re* 
public.    The  n(d>ility  had  exclusive  privileges,  and  were  alone 
eligible  to  the  important  offices.    Such  was  its  character  at  the 
time  of  the  amngement  of  1815.    Widi  this  the  people  were 

«  Tbfl  population  of  aD  the  eantont  is  feported  at  1,687,900.  The  kaat  populous 
ii  Uri,  which  has  only  11,600  ui  the  canton.  One  thirty-aeventh  of  the  territory  of 
SwitMlaiid  is  laki^  and  A  miioh  snsler  poitiaa  munbiauudile  I 
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diMatisfied ;  and  what  with  the  growing  lig^t  of  the  age,  and  dn 
onward  marclf  of  popular  principles,  and  the  whole  tempomily 
excited,  by  the  return  of  the  Swiss  guards  from  France  after  the 
roYolution  of  1830,  the  people  claimed,  and,  to  aToid  the  unequal 
conflict  by  force,  the  nobility  accorded  to  them,  the  priTileges 
which  they  had  so  long  been  denied.  Thus,  a  bloodless  refonn, 
we  may  almost  say  a  radical  change,  was  effected  in  the  gorern- 
ment.  It  is  said,  howeyer,  that  there  are  still  discontents  nd 
jealousies — the  principles  of  popular  reform  not  haying  yet  le- 
ceiyed  their  full  development ;  but  as  the  refonn  hitherto  has  ad- 
vanced without  bloodshed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  further 
changes  will  be  effected  in  the  same  way.  Happily  for  the  wodd 
that  resort  to  aims  is  not  so  frequent  as  formerly ;  and  important 
changes  are  accomplished  by  peaceaUe  means — by  the  power  of 
reason  rather  than  by  the  sword. 

Berne  is  an  elegant  city.    Its  site  may  be  called  a  peninsular 
promontory,  for  the  river  Aar  flows  on  three  sides  of  il^  in  a 
deep-cut  valley,  giving  this  beautiful  town  a  smiling  throne,  on 
which  she  sits  in  princely  beauty,  as  the  queen  of  the  surroQud- 
ing  country.    The  principal  streets  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
east  and  west,  and  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  alleys  and  some 
vride  streets.    The  main  streets  are  lined  with  arcades,  and 
the  basement  stories  of  the  houses  are  shops,  so  that  the  sides  of 
the  streets  have  the  appearance  of  extended  bazars,  filled  with 
fife  and  business.  In  these  streets,  also,  are  numerous  fountains  to 
supply  the  city  with  water.    The  houses  are  well  built,  of  a  gnj 
freestone ;  and,  like  the  other  cities  of  Switzerland,  it  is  fortified, 
and  a  part  of  the  deep  fosses  are  now  used  as  a  sort  of  den  for  a 
number  of  large  bears,  which  appear  to  be  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  by  way  of  honouring  the  race.    In  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  a  square  tower,  called  the  Tower  of  the  Clodi,  baring 
in  it  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  made  probably  at  the  time  of 
repairing  the  tower,  which,  according  to  an  inscription,  was  in 
1770,  about  six  hundred  years  after  it  was  first  erected.    The 
^incipal  parts  of  the  mechanical  exhibition  are  as  follows :  dif- 
ferent faces,  representing  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  sigos  cl 
the  zodiac,  and  the  twelve  months  of  the  year ;  a  cock,  made  of 
wood,  stretches  up  his  neck  and  crows  twice,  a  minute  be&^y 
and  twice  a  noinute  after  the  clock  strikes*;  a  queer  figure  ^^ 
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the  boar,  with  a  siittU  faammtr,  qd  two  bells ;  a  tioop  of  litde 
beirSy  in  rarious  paBttmes*  nut  out  and  in,  in  a  circle;  another 
figure,  flitting  on  a  throne,  counlB  the  koor^  by  opening  the  mouthy 
lowering  bor  toeptre  with  one  hand,  and  tisning  an  homvglaaa 
with  the  other ;  a  little  lion  holds  a  sword  in  his  paw,  which  he 
motions  to  designate  the  honf,  at  the  same  (una  that  he  gives  a 
slight  nod  of  tfafi  heed.  So  nmcb  for  curious  trifling,  by  which 
the  artisan,  Gaspard  Brunner,  has  perpetuated  his  name,  at  least 
antil  his  machinery  wears  out. 

The  Bernese  have  a  Hbiary  of  about  Ibrty-fiTo  thousand  Tolumes, 
and  fi£te«2  thousand  manuscripts ;  a  cabinet  of  coins,  of  natural 
history,  and  of  aitifioial  curiosities ;  and  a  garden  of  plants.  They 
have,  also,  a  pubUc  academy,  divided  into  high  and  Zoto  :  the  latter 
for  the  preparatory  course,  and  the  former  for  the  professions  and 
the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  science :  all  well  sustained 
widi  professors  in  the  several  grades  and  departments. 

From  Benie  the  excursions  are  short  and  very  practicable,  to 

some  of  the  most  interesting  mountain  and  lake  scenery  in  8wi^ 

Zetland;  bul  time  would  not  permit  us  to  make  any  of  these 

exciTOons.    We  coidd  not,  however,  forego  die  pleasitfe  and 

prD&  of  visiting  the  ftmous  school  of  Mr.  Fellenburg*  at  Hofwyli 

which  is  but  six  miles  from  town.    Alter  spending  two  mgfats  fat 

Bene,  therefore,  we  left  en  a  beautiful  morning  for  Hofwyl,  where 

we  met  widi  our  amiable  and  intelligent  countryman.  Reverend 

W.  C.  Woodfaridge,  ami  spent  the  day  most  pleasantly,  and,  I  trusty 

profitably,  in  examining  tiie  premises,  and  malting  ourselves  ao* 

qniiited  with  the  plans  and  operations  of  this  excellent  institutieik 

The  Hq/wyf  iSohooi  has  been  so  long  and  so  ffirfoutably  known 

to  apoition  of  our  citizens,  that  I  hardly  fed  justified  in  taking  up 

the  nfejeet  very  extensiveljr  here ;  especially  as  I  cannot  present 

it  in  as  full  and  perfect  a  portraiture  as  has  been  drawn  m  the 

**  Annals  of  Edoealien,''  and  in  other  works  in  this  co«mtry.  How- 

^*tr,  u  these  pages  may  fall  iato  some  hands  diat  have  not  been 

Avowed  with  these  works,  I  will  notice  a  few  things,  by  way  «f 

adding  my  testimony  to  what  has  been  said  of  t|is  excellent  in- 

ttttatioa. 

This  institution  was  got  up  by  die  individual  exertions  and  ptf* 

*Goimt FeUenburg,  h»  wm formerly  calledf  but,  Ukt Uhy^nfi, kbhwnnmmi 
^  tit^  to  be  eonitotmt  with  his  t^ubliean  pxiaciptofl^ 
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vate  fortnne  of  Monsieur  de  FcUenburg.  It  was  designed  to  gin 
a  practical  illustration  of  an  idea,  conceived  by  Mr.  FeUenburg, 
of  "  reforming  society  by  means  of  education."  For  this  puiposc, 
he  has  fixed  on  a  site,  at  a  distance  from  a  large  town,  and  com- 
menced his  operations  and  matured  his  plans,  until  the  institution 
is  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions.  Without  tracing  it  through 
its  various  stages,  I  will  describe  it  as  I  found  it.  ^ 

1.  The  Buildings.  These  of  themselves  constitute  a  little 
village.  The  family  mansion  is  in  the  centre ;  and  around  it  are 
four  or  five  different  edifices  for  the  schools,  several  farmhouses, 
granaries — a  house  for  the  washerwoman  and  Iaundres8-4iotel 
for  the  institution — swimming  school,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  buildings.  These  are  inter^ersed  with 
play-grounds,  a  park,  and  private  and  public  walks ;  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  plantation,  in  a  high  stale  of  cultivation. 

2.  The  Division  of  the  Institution.  To  carry  out  his  plan, 
Mr.  Fellenburg  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  establish 
schools  of  different  grades,  suited  to  the  different  ranks  or  condi- 
tions of  society.  To  this  end,  he  has  several  schools^  one  for  the 
poor,  a  scientific  institute  for  the  rich  and  noble,  and  an  in^er- 
mediate  school  for  the  middle  classes.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  a  normal  school^  or  a  department  for  educating  teachers ;  for 
one  ci  the  leading  objects  of  the  proprietor,  is  to  train  and  qualify 
leachers.  This  department,  however,  was  not  in  distinct  opera- 
tion when  I  was  there,  although  a  constant  eye  is  had  to  this 
object ;  and  if  any  one  in  the  rural  school  manifests  a  talent  for  a 
good  instructer,  he  is  transferred  to  the  higher  school,  to  be  train- 
jBd  for  that  profession.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  the 
students  are  transferred  from  one  school  to  th^  other.  Any  special 
develppement  of  talent,  promising  superior  scholarsfaip,  is  encour- 
aged in  the  same  way. 

The  scientific  institute  contains  at  present  only  about  fortjr 
•tudeats.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  political 
^urse  of  Mr.  Fellenburg ;  for,  in  the  late  contest  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  people,  Mr.  Fellenburg,  irue  to  his  republican 
principles,  took  the  side  of  the  latter,  which  gave  such  oficncc  to 
his  feUow-citizens  c^  the  same  rank,  that  many  of  them  have  with- 
drawn their  patronage  from  the  school.  There  is  about  the  same 
number  in  the  rural  school ;  these,  independent  of  what  they  cam 
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by  their  labooTyare  educated  gratuitously.    In  the  intennediate 
school  there  are  about  one  hundred. 

3.  The  Govemment'-^As  Mr.  Fellenburg  is  sole  proprietor,  so 
he  is  absolute  governor  of  this  institution,  or,  more  properly,  he 
is  the  father  of  this  family ;  for  the  government  is  truly  patri* 
archal.     All  the  subordinate  teachers  are  solely  under  his  con* 
tiol,  and  all  the  students  look  up  to  him  as  the  common  father ; 
all  needful  liberty  is  given  to  throw  them,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
their  own  responsibilities,  and  yet  due  care  is  taken  to  follow 
them  with  such  a  parental  solicitude  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  exposed  to  too  strong  temptations,  and  with  the  view  to 
call  their  attention,  speedily  and  kindly,  to  the  beginnings  of  error. 
This  trains  their  moral  feelings,  calls  conscience  into  action,  and 
teaches  them  to  resist  temptation,  not  for  wrath)  but  for  con- 
science' sake.    This  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  French  system  of 
govemmeat.    They  put  their  Sieves  under  a  lock  and  key,  and  trust 
almost  entirely  to  seclusion  and  physical  restraints  to  guard  their  ^ 
morals  and  habits.    This  prevents  the  overt  act  of  moral  delin* 
quency,  but  causes,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rank  growth  of  many  of  the 
nascent  passions,  and,  on  the  other,  efifectually  excludes  all  educa-> 
tion  of  conscience  and  the  moral  feelings.    The  truth  is,  there  are 
two  wrong  ways,  and  but  one  right  way,  of  governing  a  literary  in« 
stitution.    The  two  wrong  ways  are  the  easiest  for  the  instructer, 
but  are  both  equally  ruinous  to  the  pupil.    They  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  student,  but  with  a 
design  to  secure  some  good  to  him  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
to  the  teacher.    The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  French  already 
alhided  to,  and  is  the  same  with  that  of  most  Catholic  countries, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  same  system  that  encourages  convents  and 
monasteries ;  founded,  in  fact,  upon  that  anti-scriptural  doctrine, 
that  we  are  to  be  '^  kept  from  the  evil  of  the  world**  by  being 
''taken  out  of  the  world."    True,  if  you  put  your  pupil  in  prison 
he  will  not  get  out  to  do  any  mischief,  if  your  locks  and  walls 
are  safe ;  but,  when  he  gets  out,  whether  by  steahh  or  at  the 
time  of  his  legal  enlargement,  you  may  be  quite  sore  he  will  do 
mischief  with  but  Uttle  remorse. 

The  other  extreme  is  te  give  the  student  up  entirely  to  his 
own  responsibilities  under  the  sanction  of  fixed  penal  laws.  This 
is  nearly  the  plan  of  the  EngUsb^  and  too  Biany  of  the  Americas 
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murenitiet  and  colleges.  Thiti  too,  u  en  easy  praoeBs  ;  Cor  tf 
lakes  mach  leas  tune  to  decide  a  case  and  affix  a  penalty,  in  view 
of  H,Jixed  MtahtU^  than  it  does  to  look  after  the  exposed  yooth 
mth  a  parental  eye ;  to  fortify  bis  mind  with  Uie  strong  pexsiia- 
sives  and  dissuasives  of  moral  and  religious  obligations ;  and  to 
call  bis  attention  to  the  elements  of  sin  in  his  heart  and  the  eazli* 
est  deviations  of  his  practice.  Yet  this  latter  is  the  true  course. 
The  man  who  is  not  willing  to  watch  with  a  yigilance  that  nev^ 
sleeps,  and  to  rebuke,  and  exhort,  persuade  and  correct,  with  « 
diligence  that  never  tires,  is  not  the  man  to  have  the  care  of  youdi. 
Mr.  Fellenburg  adopts  the  right  course.  To  parental  anthonty 
and  counsels  he  adds  the  obligations  of  religion.  Indeed,  reli- 
gion,  not  in  its  controverted  dogmas,  but  in  its  moral  precepts  and 
holy  sanctions,  is  made  a  {nominent  part  of  instruction ;  and  thns^ 
like  the  hydraulic  works  of  Fair  Mount,  near  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,* the  very  element  that  is  elevated  into  the  mofal  reser« 
Yoirs  of  the  soul  for  future  usefulness  furnishes  the  power  also 
by  which  thS  process  itself  is  oHiducted  with  regularity,  beanty, 
and  efficiency. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  here,  that  there  is  one  point,  and  that 
an  essential  one,  in  which  there  appears,  from  all  I  can  learn,  to 
be  a  deficiency.  The  necessity  of  a  supernatural  work  of  grace 
upon  the  heart  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  insisted  on.  Of  this 
point  I  could  not  be  informed  by  actual  observatkm  from  the  short 
time  I  was  there,  but  infer  it  from  the  £M)ts  with  which  I  became 
acquainted  on  the  spot  and  elsewhere.  This,  however,  in  all 
teaching  of  religiop,  while  it  should  never  detract  from  the  moral 
precepts,  nor  be  snbstituted  instead  of  devotional  exercises,  should 
be  incukatod  as  the  only  permanent  fouodatioa  of  all  correct  rdi* 
gious  practice,  aaoral  and  devotionaL  Here  we  must  take  oor 
stand ;  however,  some  may  say  this  is  introdncisg  ^  controverted 
dogmas,"  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  justified  in  a  school ;  yet,  to 
the  man  who  believes  in  the  work  of  the  spirit,  the  depravity  of 
Ihe  heart,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  supernatural  r^^enn 
iion,  there  can  be  no  option ;  he  must  give  up  his  religion,  or  he 
must  enforce  it  on  evangelical  principles  I  am  inclined  to  the 
sptnion  that,  tn  this  respect^  there  are  schools  in  our  own  couatiy 

*  In  thMe  works  fhe  Mune  river,  the  water  of  which  ia  elevated  to  he  oonv^ejed  fal9 
dN  cit3^  AmbWm  alM  tiM  veto*  ^t«w  lor  tiieir  eleviitioB. 
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^whicli  have  the  advantage  over  the  institution  at  Hofwyl ;  but, 
for  the  inculcation  of  duty  and  of  religious  obligationi  and  for  a 
careful  interweaving  of  our  holy  religion  with  the  whole  course  of 
educationi  probably  the  equal  of  the  Hofwyl  school  cannot  be 
found. 

To  avoid  any  plea  of  sectarianism,  as  the  students  are  part  Catho 
lies  and  part  Protestants,  Mr.  Fellenburg  keeps  two  chaplains, 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  And  while  the  general  principles  of 
Teli^ous  obUgations  are  inculcated  by  Mr.  Fellenburg,  and  also 
by  the  respective  chaplains  in  turn,  each  chaplain  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, a  part  of  the  day,  to  instruct  his  respective  charge  in  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  the  religion  he  prefers.  Thus,  while  their 
mutual  intercourse  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fellenburg  prevents 
any  unpleasant  collision  of  sentiment,  these  same  causes  tend 
probably  to  soften  their  sectarian  asperities. 

Mr.  Fellenburg,  in  conversation  on  this  subject,  expressed  his 
^eiy  great  surprise  at  the  neglect  of  religious  instruction  in  our 
schools  in  America ;  that  the  Bible  was  excluded  as  a  regular  text< 
book ;  in  short,  that  in  the  United  States,  among  a  religious,  a 
.Protestant,  an  enlightened,  and  a  free  people,  man  should  be  edu- 
cated so  much  iq  view  of  his  physical  wants  and  his  temporal  ex- 
kt^ice,  while  the  moral  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  our  relations  to 
God  and  eternity,  should  be  left  so  much  out  of  our  schools. 
What  could  I  say  in  extenuation  of  such  a  just  accusation  ?  I 
told  him  our  love  of  religious  liberty  and  our  dread  of  sectarianism 
led  us  to  be  jealous  of  religious  instruction  in  our  schools.  JBut 
he  said  the  great  principles  of  our  religion  would  come  in  collision 
with  no  man's  views  who  believed  in  Christianity,  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  party  views  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  im« 
portance  of  religious  training;  and,  therefore,  every  good  man 
ought  to  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  party  views  for  the 
great  benefits  of  an  early  religious  education.  How  true  are  these 
sentiments  !  how  worthy  of  the  philanthropist  of  Hofwyl !  When 
wiH  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  feel  their  force  ?  There  is; 
I  trust,  a  better  state  of  feeling  on  this  subject  dawning  upon  our 
country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  narrow  bigotry  on 
the  one  hand  and  Jacobinical  looseness  on  the  other,  for  these  two 
extremes  generally  exist  together,  an  intelligent,  hallowed,  and 
hallowing  public  sentiment  will  be  formed  on  this  subject  thai 
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aliall  unpe  away  onr  just  reproach,  and  poor  into  bur  ichools  of 
eff erj  grado  the  aoal-preaerving  and  aouUrefonming  influencei  of 
Bible  tnitfa. 

4.  Course  of  In8tmctum.''^I  have  in  part  anticipated  diii  by 
enlarging  ae  I  have  upon  the  govemment,  and  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious Testrainta  involved  in  the  cootid  ezerciaed  over  thepupOs. 
Mr.  Fellenburg  aims  not  so  much  to  perform  the  office  of  a  teadh 
CTy  in  the  (Hdinary  acceptation  of  the  ward,  that  ia,  one  who  im- 
parts knowledge,  as  that  of  on  educatoTy  that  is,  one  who  tniu 
and  fashions  the  man;  the  whole  man,  infceUectual,  moral,  and 
physical.    Hence  the  course  of  education  has  not  respect  so  modi 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  imparted  as  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  character.    To  this  end  the  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion are  inculcated  as  above  described.    The  physiod  man  it 
trained  by  rural  labour,  by  gynmastic  exercises,  &c,  and  ifce  in- 
tellect is  instracted  by  such  kinds  and  degrees  of  study  as  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  pupil  may  require  and  will  admit  of.    The 
classification  is  not  at  all  governed  by  time  or  age,  but  by  attaia- 
ments,  and  by  mental  and  physical  capabilities.    The  sereier 
studies  are  in  the  meaning,  when  the  powers  of  body  and  fflincl 
are  in  the  most  vigorous  exercise,  and  the  lighter  studies  sie  le- 
served  for  the  after  part  of  the  day*    No  rewards  are  held  out  to 
excite  ambition  and  rivalry,  but  each  is  encouraged  to  make  tlie 
best  use  of  the  powers  God  has  given  him;  and  for  this  comve, 
whedier  his  soccess  be  brilliant  or  moderate,  he  is  approved  and 
honoiued.    It  is  the  wish  of  Mr.  Fellenburg  to  have  his  pupils  to 
long  vrith  him  as  to  give  him  time  to  stamp  the  mark  ef  Hafw^l 
upon  them.    He  seeks  not  to  have  students  to  oome  to  him  for 
die  purpose  of  obtaining  a  particular  science,  but  to  be  dmcatid. 
He  only  asks  an  opportunity  to  join  his  endeavoors  with  nataal 
powers  and  the  student's  own  efforts,  to  taake  the  man  what  be 
should  be  for  the  important  purposes  of  time  and  eternity. 

The  instmcters  are  mostly  young  men ;  several  of  them  an 
performing  the  duties  of  assistant  teachers,  and  at  the  same  liofi 
pursuing  their  own  studies. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  minutia  of  the  system  of  edaci- 
tion  at  Hofwyl.  In  fact,  education,  so  far  as  it  is  an  art,  and  it 
is  both  an  art  and  a  science,  cannot  be  described.  Oeitain  ^ 
jects  may  be  proposed,  and  certain  general  principles  mqf  ^  ^ 
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down ;  but  the  pnetieal  adaptation  of  tbose  prineiplei  to  the  Taxied 
ciicomstaBces  ef  tlie  case  is  a  matter  of  skill,  a  matter  of  ezpetft* 
ence,  a  matter  of  natuial  apUMSS,  a  matter  of  taste.  Out  of  fire 
himdred  youths  whom  Mr.  FeUenborg  has  instrticted  in  his  school 
for  the  indigent,  only  thirteen  have  been  foond  who  were  yadgti 
well  adapted  to  the  professioii  of  a  teadier,  or,  more  properly,  df 
an  tdttcator.  This,  if  it  be  a  fair  proportion,  and  I  know  (tf  no 
place  where  that  proportion  wonld  be  more  jodicioiisly  designated 
and  recognised  than  here,  shows  how  rare  is  the  talent  for  this 
most  important  of  all  professions.  The  instracters  fcimed  by  Mr. 
PeUeabtt]^  '<  devote  ih&ir  most  amseieniiaMM  saiuitude  and  cwra 
to  their  pupils  ;  they  share  in  their  plooiures  and  their  pms^ 
ottd  10  them  the  ieik  is  sweet  endfiUl  of  delights/^  The  painter 
and  the  poet  may  be  assisted  by  the  roles  of  their  art,  bnt  th^ 
ffitttt  haie  taste  and  gemus  of  their  own,  or  they  will  never  snc* 
ceed.  The  rvAes  woold  be  infinite  that  shoidd  dictate,  in  tresy 
combination,  where  and  how  to  touch  the  pencil  or  gnide  the  pea. 
Hamg  the  principles  widun  him,  and  his  whole  sool  in  his  shIk 
ject,  the  artist  touches  the  image  by  the  instinctive  promptitigs  of 
gemaa,  and  tbe  ptednction  springs  forth  ttrae  to  the^.  So  the 
eiocator.  He  may  draw  his  bold  outlines  by  the  rales  of  his  art, 
bat  the  tting  np,  the  perfecting  <tf  the  character,  depends  epoo 
those  everyday,  oft-rOpOated  fonches  whidi  are  small  and  nnin^ 
P^xtam  in  themselves,  but  are  constamtly  working  oat  and  perfect- 
ing the  colouring  and  lineaments  of  the  mental  character. 

It  nay  be  asked,  does  Mr.  Fellenburg  succeed  according  to  bis  - 
theory?  It  would  be  strange  ifit  was  not  found  here,  as  elsewhere, 
^  to  theorize  on  education  is  one  thing,  and  to  do  the  work  an- 
^v^r.  But  from  ril  I  can  learn  of  the  Hofwyl  Institution,  it  is 
^ote  interesting  and  important  in  its  practical  operations  and  in 
Hs  restMs  than  i&  its  theories.  The  Rev.  Mr.  W.,  whom  I  met 
^  Rofwyl,  and  who  has  spent  months  there,  boA  ikow  and  at  a 
fonner  period,  informed  me  that  his  attention  was  attracted  almost 
^^ery  ^y  to  sotne  new  feature  of  this  interesting  institution. 

I  camtot  bnt  hope  that  the  excellences  of  these  schools  will  be 
P'^cally  introduced  into  our  country ;  a  young  man  from  NeWi^ 
Ei^giaad,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  die  cause  of  education,  is  now 
^m  as  an  assistant  iastructer ;  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  catch  the 
^  spirit  of  Hofwyl  and  transfer  it  to  America.    True,  some 
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things  are  not  desirable.  The  grading  of  the  schoolsi  whateTei 
may  be  its  adyantage  there,  would  not  answer  for  us ;  we  want 
no  aristocracy  of  that  kind  introduced  into  our  literary  instiuitions. 
It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  Hofwyl  sys- 
tem are  beginning  to  be  adopted  with  us.  We  have  schools  wbere 
the  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  man,  are  edu- 
cated ;  we  have  schools  where  the  principles  of  oiir  holy  religion 
are  faithfully  inculcated ;  we  have  schools  where  the  patenai 
government  is  exercised ;  but,  in  our  primary  schools  especiallj, 
there  is  still  too  much  despotism,  and  in  our  colleges  too  much 
foreign  legislation.  It  is  mortifying  to  know  that  we  hare  so 
many  colleges  and  universities  that  have  a  code  of  laws  for  tte 
moral  government  of  the  students  enacted  by  one  board,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  another  for  execution.  It  appears  to  me  that 
every  president  and  faculty  of  a  college  ought  to  be  made  lespoo- 
siUe  for  their  government ;  and,  if  they  cannot  regulate  their  inter- 
eating  household  without  this  array  of  legislation,  judicial  powen, 
and  magisterial  execation,  they  are  unfit  for  office,  and  should  give 
place  to  others. 

But  to  rettlm.  I  found  much  interest  in  the  agricultuial  ar- 
noigements  of  Hofwyl.  Mr.  Fellenburg  is  a  great  lover  of  agri- 
culture. He  has  invented  numerous  agricultural  instraments, 
which,  taken  altogether,  constitute  quite  a  museum.  He  had 
forty-four  of  the  finest  cows  I  think  that  I  ever  saw.  These  aie 
all  kept  stabled,  and  fed  on  fresh  clover  in  the  season  of  it,  and 
Wtire  as  fat  as  the  fattest  stall-fed  beef,  and  their  milk  was  almost 
cream.  Indeed,  a  leading  employment  of  the  agriculturisu  in 
this  part  ot  SwitsEeiland,  at  this  seaion  of  the  year,  is  to  cut  the 
firerii  grass  to  feed  their  stock,  which  is  universally  kept  stabled. 
His  saves  fencing  and  preserves  the  manure,  but  engrosses  much 
time  that  our  farmers,  by  their  method  of  keepmg  dieir  cattle  in 
summer,  save  for  other  purposes. 

We  were  also  much  charmed  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Feilen^ 
burg — bis  excellent  wife  and  daughters.  Courteous,  pious,  intel- 
ligent, and  affectionate,  they  received  us  with  open  arms,  and 
treated  us  as  strangers  love  to  be  treated.  We  dined  and  took 
tea  with  the  family,  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  social  interview, 
and  were  entertained,  among  other  things^  by  one  of  the  jooog 
Iady>  playing  us  some  of  the  wild  and  enchantrog  airs  of  the 
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Swiss  momitaiBeers.    We  were  compelled  at  l«Bt  rriuctantljF  10 
bid  them  farewell,  and  returned  to  our  lodgings. 

We  started  on  Friday,  10th  of  June,  for  Bale;  found  tli0 
coontry,  as  before,  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  dined  at  Soleurei 
ihe  capital  of  ibe  canton  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Aar,  is  not  large,  but  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  Hwf 
a  public  libraiy  of  ten  thousand  rolumes ;  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  which  is  especially  rich  in  petrifactions,*  and,  like  the 
other  cantcmal  capitals,  is  a  fortified  city.  Soon  after  leaving  So» 
leure  we  reached  the  base  of  the  Jura  Alps ;  and,  after  coasting' 
along  at  their  feet  three  or  four  leagues,  we  turned  up  a  valley 
which  led  us  gradually  to  the  top  almost  without  our  perceiving 
it  Indeed,  the  mountains  here  had  considerably  subsided,  and' 
they  were  cut  through  by  streams  and  inhabited  yaNeys  on  eith^h 
aide,  so  as  to  render  the  entire  route  easy  and  pleasant.  There 
ire  some  very  good  views  in  this  passage.  We  lodged  on  the  to]^ 
of  the  pass,  and  the  next  day  at  eleven  A.  M  •  entered  Bfile. 

This  city  was  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name ;  bnf 
die  political  divisions  which  have  long  disturbed  the  peace  oft 
many  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  vis.,  the  contention  between  the  c^ 
and  the  oountry,  has  led  to  an  entire  caiitoMi  separation,  so  thsfT 
there  is  now  two  cantons  of  Bftle :  the  canton  of  the  country,  e# 
which  Liestall  is  the  capital,  and  the  canton  of  the  city  of  Blisi 
The  city  persisted  in  its'  old  feudal  rights  of  monopolinng  the^ 
whole  power,  and  of  holding  the  country  as  a  kind  of  an  appeii* 
<i>ge  to  itsdf.  Against  this  the  country  remonstrated,  and  claimed 
its  full  share  in  the  government,  until  the  contention  assumed  # 
>^nouB  aspect ;  and,  after  some  riolence  on  both  sides,  it  was  lei^ 
nioated  by  a  formal  separation^  which  was  sanotioiied  by  tkv 
^  of  the  Cantons. 

One  hardly  knows  whidi  to  admire  most,  the  arrogancy  of  tkv 
^)  or  the  patience  of  the  country  in  submitting  to  such  claiisr 
•0  long.  But  d»s  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  strengdi 
rf  the  old  feudal  system,  which  gave  all  the  power  to  the  cities 
tod  the  casdes,  and  from  the  effects  of  which,  in  this  and  in  other 
'^^'^  society  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  itself  on  the  eastern  ceoh 
^Qt,  even  among  the  most  free  and  most  enlightened ;  and  wooM 
^«  idvanced,  doubtless,  much  slower  in  its  progress  towards 

*  Many  of  these  are  from  the  Jan  Alps,  where  marine  petrifactions  tie  ibandant 
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emancipatiOD,  but  for  the  example  that  has  been  set  in  the  New 
World,  where  society  was  unencumbered  with  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  ages  of  igncnrance  and  sin. 

The  more  we  examine  the  past  and  present  history  of  the 
world,  the  more  we  must  admire  the  secret  workings  of  that 
Providence  which  kept  in  reserve  one  hemisphere  until  the  Taii- 
ous  combinations  and  corruptions  of  society  should  have  time  to 
develop  themselves,  and  the  errors  in  social  and  political  life  should 
have  shown  practically  tlieir  pernicious  results.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  these  dreadful  corruptions  the  portals  of  the  new  theatre 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  fugitives  from  oppression  and  error, 
who  could  with  difficulty  have  wrought  a  radical  reforoi  amid  the 
inveterate  evils  of  old  institutions,  had  an  opportunity  of  fonniog 
and  presenting,  on  a  virgin  soil  and  in  an  infant  society,  the  seed- 
ed exhibition  of  a  new,  a  free,  and  an  enlightened  social  sptem. 
This  infant  society  was,  even  in  its  cradle,  a  Hercules,  and  stran- 
gled the  serpent  which  the  Goddess  of  Error  sent  from  the  Old 
World  for  iu  destruction.  Since  that  time  it  has  grown  up  to  its 
manly  maturity,  and,  like  a  reforming  genius,  is  reacting  up(m  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  accomplishing  the  Herculean  labours  of  de- 
acroying  the  more  than  twelve  poUtical  plagues  that  have  so  loog 
infested  the  earth.  This  work  may  go  on  slowly,  but  go  oa  it 
QMUt;  the  monsters  of  error  and  oppression  will  straggle  hard  for 
existence,  but  they  must  finally  fiall,  maugre  all  their  temporary 
and  local  triumphs. 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  but  that  the  poUtical  chaiacter 
id  the  worki  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  those  moral  and  religioos 
triumphs  to  which  the  Christian  church  has  for  a  long  time  been 
looking  to  change  the  character  of  our  race.  Not  only  the  polit- 
ical changes  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  stand  remotely 
connected  with  these  expected  moral  and  religious  changes,  bat 
we  generally  find  the  religious  movements  to  correspondyin  their 
advancement,  very  nearly  with  the  political  melioration  of  society. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  in  Switzerland  generally, audit » 
especially  true  at  Bale.  This  city  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  point 
of  radiation,  from  which  spiritual  light  has  emanated  to  different 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  first  institution  that  I  visited  in  Bale  was  the  KissioBtfT 
Institution,  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Blomheait,  to 
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whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction.  I  found  the  old  patriarch 
sitting  in  a  room  hung  round  with  the  printed  portraits  of  his  chil* 
dren,  as  he  termed  them.  Every  student  who  becomes  qualified 
and  leaves  the  institution  for  the  missionary  field  leaves  his  like* 
ness  behind  him ;  and  these  are  preserved  and  arranged  so  as  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  chronological  calendar  of  the  graduates.  On^ 
hundred  and  twenty-five  have  already  been  sent  out  from  this  in- 
stitution, thirty-two  of  whom  have  gone  to  tlieir  reward,  leaving 
ninety-three  still  in  the  field,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

This  institution  seems  to  have  led  the  way  for  all  the  other  mis* 
sionary  operations  in  Switzerland  and  France.  It  was  formed  at 
(humanly  speaking)  a  very  inauspicious  moment.  It  was  at  the 
Unoe  of  the  great  military  movements  in  Europe  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Napoleon.  Bale  was  then  encompassed  with  armies; 
the  French  on  one  side  and  the  other  Continental  powers  on  the 
other.  The  city  itself  was  bombarded  all  one  day,  but  was  saved 
by  a  strong  east  wind,  which  checked  the  momentum  of  the 
bombs,  so  that  all  but  two  or  three  exploded  short  of  their  desti- 
nation. Amid  this  scene  of  war  and  tumult,  the  hesirts  of  some  of 
the  good  men  of  the  place  were  moved  to  establish  this  mission- 
ary institute ;  and  the  present  principal,  then^  secretary  of  a  so- 
ciety for  the  circulation  of  Christian  publications,  Was  called  to 
make  the  commencement.  He  began  with  one  scholar,  and  from 
this  beginning  it  has  grown  up  to  its  present  standing.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  by  no  means  an  imposing  one,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  proceeds  of  their  missionary  publications ;  and  they  have 
also  collected  a  small  library.  Besides  these  they  have  no  funds 
except  the  "love  of  CkrisHanSt^  as  the  venerable  Blumheart  ex- 
pressed it,  and  "  the  heart  of  our  God  and  Father/*  They  have 
now  forty-three  students,  all  of  whom  receive  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, at  an  expense  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  yet  they  have  never  lacked.  "  We  have  not  known,"  says 
Dr.  Blumheart,  **  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  where  our  money 
was  coming  from,  and  yet  we  have  never  failed,  at  the  close,  to 
have  a  surplus.**  Much  of  their  support  and  many  of  their  schoU 
ars  are  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg.  A  num- 
ber of  the  small  villages  from  that  kingdom  send  them  from  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  scholars  stay  five  yeaT» 
in  the  institution,  unless  they  come  somewhat  advanced  in  their 
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itudiei,  in  which  ci»e  Uieir  stay  is  proportionately  riiortened ;  and 
during  this  time  they  are  expected  to  obtain  their  classical  and 
profesMonal  education.  If  Uiey  go  out  with  the  spirit  of  their  ren- 
erable  president,  they  must  certainly  do  good.  I  was  specially 
pleased  with  the  simplicity,  the  zeal,  and  the  piety  of  this  mission- 
try  patriarch.  '^  The  present  is  a  day^^  says  he,  '^  wlien  all  Chris- 
Hans  should  forget  the  distinctions  of  nations  and  of  sects  to  unite 
in  tike  common  cause  of  evangelizing  the  worldr  This  is  a  sen- 
timent worthy  of  the  father  and  founder  of  a  missionary  school. 
Let  this  spirit  prevail  in  the  church,  and  the  world  will  soon  be 
made  better. 

During  the  triumphs  of  infidelity  in  the  last  century  it  became 
extremely  difiicult  and  almost  impossible  to  print  and  circulate 
Christian  books.  There  was  such  a  public  and  general  feeling 
against  it,  that  no  bookseller  or  publisher  dare  undertake  it.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  few  who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  the 
infidel  spirit  of  the  day  combined  together  to  print  and  circulate 
Christian  books.  The  centre  of  this  society  was  at  Bale,  and  it 
was  sustained  by  numerous  auxiliary  societies  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  From  this  society  sprang  the  first  Bible  society  on 
the  Continent,  which  was  formed  the  same  year  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  a  little  before  it.  So  that  Bale 
has  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead  in  mission  schools^  in  religious 
tract  societies^  in  Bible  societies^  and,  in  fact,  we  may  say,  in  the 
entire  erangelical  wcnrk,  which  may  be  called  the  second  Reform- 
mtion/in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  It  seems  as  though 
en  overruling  ProTidence  has  delighted  to  honour  the  place  where 
Bleeps  the  dust  of  Uiat  great  and  good  man,  Erasmus,  and  make  it  the 
epecial  instruraentof  blessing  the  surrounding  nations  and  the  world. 

Erasmus,  however,  is  not  the  only  great  and  good  man  that  has 
eanctified  the  history  of  Bale.  The  great  Swiss  reformer,  Zuin- 
glius,  who  took  the  field  in  the  west  of  Switzerland  against  the  er- 
rors c€  popery  while  Calvin  was  yet  in  his  childhood,  graduated  to 
tlie  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  the  university  in  this  town. 
Kay,  it  may  be  said  that  he  paved  the  way  for  Calvin  himself;  for 
-when  the  latter  was  driven  by  persecution  from  Paris,  he  found 
an  asylum  prepared  for  him  at  Bale  by  the  previous  labours  of 
Zuiaglius.  Here  Calvin  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  his  famous  apol- 
egy  for  the  refEMiDeis.    To  Bale  also  Arminius  himself  retreated 
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Cn  a  while  in  1583^  being  driyen  from  Protestant  Geneva  (for 
Protestant  Geneva  has  always  been  rather  notorious  for  its  into^ 
erance)  because  he  esp6used  and  boldly  defended  the  philosophy 
of  Ramus  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristotle.  A  clear  indicatioOi 
by-the-by,  of  his  early  discrimination,  and  a  noble  presage  of  his 
future  independence  and  eminence. 

They  are  well  provided  with  literary  institutions  in  Bale.    Here 
is  the  ^'  College  of  Erasmus,'^  the  room  where  that  great  scholar 
used  to  lecture ;  and  on  one  of  the  benches  is  still  seen  a  rude 
likeness  of  the  professor,  carved  with  a  penknife  by  some  idle 
wight  of  a  scholar  who,  like  some  modem  pupils,  preferred  whit' 
ding  to  study,  and  taking  a  likeness  of  his  professor's  face  to 
obtaining  a  transcript  of  his  intellect.    The  university  is  divided 
into  the    four  sections  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso- 
phy.    They  have  also  five  parish  schools,  a  gymnasium,  6cc. 
They  have  in  Bale  some  very  good  collections  of  natural  history, 
and  a  very  interesting  public  library  containing  many  old  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  a  great  number  of  paintings  by  that  cele 
bcated  artist,  Hans  Holbein ;  especially  some  fragments  of  his 
Car-fiBuned  Dance  of  Death; "din  excellent  portrait  of  Erasmus,  a 
less  perfect  one  of  Luther,  and  various  others  of  more  or  less 
merit.    Holbein  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  hence  we  might 
naturally  expect  to  find  here  many  of  his  paintings ;  although, 
probably,  the  best  part  of  his  painting  days,  for  they  were  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  were  spent  in  England,  under  the  patronage  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.    The  cathedral  is  the  most  prominent  church, 
ele?ated  upon  a  terrace,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Empress 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Rhodolphus  of  the  bouse  of  Hapsburg; 
of  Erasmus,  with  a  monument  of  black  marble,  and  of  othec  em« 
inent  persons.    In  this  cathedral  also  is  the  hall  where  the  cel« 
ebrated  council  of  Bale  held  its  sessions  from  the  year  1431  ta 
1444.    Truly,  p.  long  parliament^  but  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Trent,  which,  a  century  afterward,  lasted  eighteen  years.    The 
popish  councils  were  long  ^ough  to  be  infallible. 

Bile  contains  about  seventeen  thousand  souls,  and  is  a  place 
of  a  great  deal  of  business.  Its  manufactures  are  cotton-prints^ 
leather,  paper,  hose,  gloves,  silks,  &c.  We  visited  some  most 
splendid  and  extensive  riband  factories,  many  of  which,  especially 
the  belt  ribands,  which  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  were  destine<i^ 
37 
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WB  were  told,  ibr  the  AoBerican  maiket    This  dty  daim  ^ 
teiiour  of  having  invented  the  manufacture  of  papn*. 

The  trade  of  the  city  ia  mided  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  oi 
Ae  banks  of  which  it  is  situated ;  not  so  nauch,  liowever,  by  the 
ciiattBel  of  the  river,  the  navigation  of  which  is  very  difficult  ca 
account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  the  current,  as  by  a  canal  near 
its  banks,  and  connecting  with  the  river  lower  down. 

There  is  much  weahh  among  the  principal  citizens  of  BUe» 
which  is  increased  yearly  by  their  industry  and  frugality.  Tfaeii 
spirit  of  saving  is  thon^t  by  some  to  be  excessive,  for  the;  aie 
Mid  to  live  niggardly,  and  that  without  spending  one  tenth  of  tberr 
Mcome.  Sumptuary  laws  are  still  in  force  in  the  city ;  and  theciti- 
sens  are  prohibited  the  wearing  of  diamonds,  CasbDaene  shawls,  &c 
This,  probably,  may  have  laid  the  foundation,  in  part,  for  the  rue 
economy,  not  to  say  parsimony,  which  marks  the  faoiily  expenses. 

There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Bale,  which  connects  the 
principal  city  with  a  smaller  town  on  the  other  side,  called  LUde 
BdU.  B^ween  these  two  towns,  it  is  said,  there  was  fonnedf 
much  coAtenlion  and  local  jealousy,  of  which  there  is  still  remain* 
ing  a  most  langimble  monument.  In  a  tower  directly  &ciog  i» 
bridge  is  a  public  clock  and  a  carved  image  of  a  human  faee^ 
whose  peipetual  business  seems  to  be  to  make- faces  at  Litde 
B&le.  The  image  has  its  mouth  a  Uttle  open,  and  is  fbroiiiied 
with  aiong  tongue  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  which  is  so  connected 
with  the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  that  every  vibration  in  one  direo 
tion  nms  it  out  in  a  threatening,  scornful,  venomous  braodisiiiitg 
towards  Litde  B&le,  and  the  return  stroke  dravrs  it  in.  Tbe  de- 
Tice  is  so  queer,  so  expressive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  ludicrooSy 
that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  right  heutiiy  is  tbe 
public  thoroughfare  when  I  saw  it,  and  I  have  fek  my  risibles 
excited  ever  since  whenever  my  mind  has  reverted  to  the  peq)et> 
«al  spitting  out  of  that  scornful  red  tongue  toward^-  the  momeDtlj 
insulted  and  scorned  town  of  poor  Little  BdU. 

From  B«ile  there  is  a  number  of  interesting  excursions.  One 
to  a  village  a  little  distance  from  tbe  gate,  where,  in  1^» 
six  hundred  Swiss  fought  ten  hours  with  forty  thousand  Fretcn, 
conomanded  by  the  dauphine,  afterward  Louis  XL  of  Fraoeey 
and,  Spartan-like,  all  perished  in  arms  save  twelve,  who  wfirv 
inarked  with  infamy  by  their  countrymen  Sos  having  sainTCo 
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dieir  brave  compatrioto.  It  is  by  such  deeds  of  almost  auperfaa* 
Inan  valour  that  the  Swiss  have  been  enabled  to  assert  and  mauH 
lain  their  liberty  and  independence. 

Another  excursion  is  two  leagues  distant  to  the  town  of  Attg$tf 
the  ancient  city  of  Augusta  Rauracorumj  built  by  Munathis  Plan 
ens,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.     Here  ba?e  been  found  a  great 
number  of  Roman  antiquities.    But  we  had  no  time  for  this  and 
other  interesting  excursions.    Having  exchanged  our  respectful, 
accommodating  Swiss  coachman  and  pleasant  coach  for  an  indif- 
ferent carriage,  and,  what  was  worse,  for  an  ignorant,  selfish  Ger- 
man boor,  we  prepared  to  leave  Switserland.  .  As  in  no  part  of 
our  toar  had  we  travelled  witlj,  so  much  unmixed  pleasure  as  in 
these  cantons,  so  there  was  no  country  which  we  had  left  with 
so  much  regret  as  we  felt  at  leaving  this.    We  wanted  the  en- 
tire summer  to  penetrate  these  valleys,  climb  these  mountains,  and 
navigate  these  lakes.    We  wanted  to  linger  longer  even  here  in 
Bale*    Our  dining-nxMB  of  the  TTiree  Kings  (that  is  the  name  of 
our  hotel)  literally  hung  over  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  so  that, 
like  some  of  the  ancient  feudal  chieftains  from  their  castles,  we 
coald,  firooi  our  hotel,  fish  in  the  river.     The  wall  next  to  the 
river  was  mostly  glass,  so  that  we  had  as  full  view  of  the  Rhine, 
the  bridge,  and  the  opposite  banks,  as  though  we  were  dining  in 
sn  open  portico  over  the  border  of  the  river.    But  we  must  leave 
all.    We  go  most  sincerely  praying,  if  we  are  ever  banished  firom 
our  own  country,  we  may  be  permitted  to  find  a  home  in  &d^ 
srioad,  the  New-England  of  Europe.    ' 


CHAPTER  XXa 

Leit  Bale  13th  June  by  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  one  of  the  states 
of  the  German  confederacy,  which  we  entered  very  soon  after 
leaving  Bale.  The  route  to  Strasburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  generally  through  a  fertile  country,  and  the  fertility  in« 
creased  as  we  advanced.  For  some  leagues  on  the  right  was  a 
succession  of  vineyards  on  the  side  of  a  range  of  hills ;  after 
which  we  came  to  extensive  intervals  of  grass,  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
Indian  com,  hemp,  tobacco,  &c.    The  most  i»revalent  growths 
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however,  was  rye,  a  great  portion  of  which,  I  snppose,  is  maini> 
fiM^tured  into  Holland  gin.    Thus  in  this  country,  as  in  our  omi, 
the  good  creatures  of  God  are  metamorphosed  into  poison  to  de- 
stroy our  race,  and  the  hard  earnings  of  the  labouring  class  are 
prostituted  to  purposes  of  destruction  of  life  rather  than  for  sus- 
taining it.    The  females  seemed  almost   universally  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  field,  and  very  commonly  with  bare  heads  and  naked 
arms.*    Their  petticoats  had  high  wastes,  which  came  up  oTer 
the  shoulders,  and  they  wore  no  gowns,  so  that  they  had  nothiog 
upon  their  arms  but  the  short  sleeves  of  the  chemise.    Thoi 
equipped,  they  laboured  under  a  hot  sun  in  the  field  or  meadoir 
until  iheir  skin  was  seared  with  thf  heat  and  wind.     They  seemed 
to  be  an  industrious,  hard-labouring  class  of  peasants ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  favoured,  apparently,  with  aJl  those  comforts 
which  hard  work  and  a  rich  soil  united  ought  to  furnish.   Wbeikr 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  government,  or  whether  the  aristocratic 
few  eat  up  the  earnings  of  the  many,  I  cannot  say.    There  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  very  few  lordlings  among  them.    I  never 
travelled  a  country  so  productive  and  prosperous  where  I  saw  so 
few  princely  houses  of  nobility  or  costly  country-seats  as  heie. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  very  much  on  an  equality,  limg  io 
villages,  as  in  France,  and  not  each  on  bis  own  land,  as  in  Switz- 
erland.   Their  houses  were  generally  framed ;  and  then,  instead 
of  being  covered  with  boards,  the  frames  were  filled  in  between 
the  timbers  with  bricks,  and  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  crooked 
lath  locked  in  and  plastered  over  in  an  even  surface  with  the 
£rame,  leaving  all  the   timbers  exposed,  however;  and  as  ibe 
studs  and  braces,  posts  and  girths,  are  numerous,  and  sometiines 
fantastically  and  irregularly  arranged,  they  give  the  buildings  a 
singularly  streaked  appearance — white  plastered  walls  striped 
in  with  wooden   timbers.    The  houses  are  usually,  in  their  agri- 
cultural villages,  but  one  story  high.    Hence  they  do  not  \i^ 
over  their  cattle,  as  in  Italy  and  Switzerland ;  but  their  stables 
are  not  far  off,  and  the  manure  heap  is  still  frequently  seen  /er- 
menting  in  the  front  yard. 

We  dined  at  Friburg.    This  is  a  respectable  little  town,  con- 
taining an  ancient  university,  which  still  numbers  about  four  bao- 

*  As  we  descended  lower  down  near  Kiel  their  heads  wete  generally  coversdwP' 
iteaw  hat  as  laiige  as  a  small  dothosbasket. 
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died  students,  and  has  a  library  of  forty  thousand  volumes.  There 
is  also  a  theological  school  distinct  from  the  uni?enity  contain* 
iDg  thirty  studeota* 

But  the  great  object  of  interest  at  Friborg  is  the  splendid  Gothic 
cathedral,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Germany,    it  was  commenoed 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  twelfth  cenUiry,  and  was  three  hundred 
years  in  being  completed. .  The  spiie  is  light,  arched,  and  oma* 
menled  with  niches,  statues,  and  most  exquisite  fretwork  to  the 
very  top,  which  is  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
The  Gothic    roses,  embossed  flowers  and  buds,  filagree-work, 
aiches,  statuary,  and  pyramids,  all  displayed  with  architectural 
art  and  industry,  exhibit  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen.    In  fact,  the  whole  exterior  is  a  curious  afiair. 
A  commissioner  of  one  of  the  hotels,  who  speaks  indifferent  Eng- 
lish at  best,  has  thus  described  the  totU  ensemble  of  the  exterior. 
"  We  see  windows  framed  in  ogee-arches,  with  Gothic  roses  in 
boundless   windings  and  turnings,   the  different  compartments 
crossing  in  every  direction ;  it  is  a  vast  labyrinth  of  intertwisted 
ramifications  (!)--balnsters  nicely  interwoven  with  different  con- 
tortions, surmounted  by  Gothic  ornamental  pinnacles ;  elegant 
niches,  with  figures  surmounted  by  Gothic  canopies,  towering  high 
in  air;  pedestals  of  exquisite  workmanship;  pillars  with  capitals 
of  varied  foliage ;  buttresses  surmounted  by  Gothic  pyramidal 
pinnacles ;  Gothic  crownwork  high  in  air ;  flying  buttresses  and 
angles,  adorned  with  Gothic  flowers  and  buds,  embossed  in  varied 
foliage ;  high  embossed  lines,  with  foliage  throughout  the  whole 
length,  underneath  the  balusters  of  the  nave  and  collaterals ;  the 
Gothic  staircase,  winding  up  by  numberless  slender  pillars,  so 
light  and  airy ;  rain-spouts  formed  in  the  shape  of  different  figures 
of  men,  animals,  and  monsters,  gaping  and  projecting  out  from 
the  cornered  buttresses  ;*  and  the  mysterious  train  of  allegorical 
figiires  and  animals.*' 

I  have  introduced  this  quotation,  partly  because  it  seems  to  me 
thai  this  "  Gothic,"  "  ornvnented,''  "  fretted,"  rednndant  style  is 
of  itself  a  pretty  good  representation  of  the  style  of  architecture 
it  attempts  to  describe ;  and  partly  because  I  wished  to  intro- 
duce to  the  reader  this  curious  cicerone,  who,  for  the  time  he 

*  Some  of  these  raio-spoats,  in  the  manner  of  the  a^,  wero  trulf  groteaqje,  and,  in 
MM  inatancee,  preaented  mpma  not  onl j  ludkmraa,  but  ukleoeiit 
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was  with  us,  afforded  us  some  interest  and  amusement.  Ha 
name  is  John  Andrew  Ritschit,  which  name,  as  he  seems  to 
think,  he  has  immortalized  by  an  *'  Enghsh  ])oem,''  which  is  an 
allegory  representing  the  attack  of  the  vicious  upon  the  good,  by 
the  powerful  assault  of  the  winds  upon  the  tower  of  the  cathedra), 
in  which  the  cathedral,  like  the  good  man  in  affliction,  stood  firm 
and  defied  the  tempest.  And  long  will  it  defy  it,  I  belie?e,  and 
the  corroding  tooth  of  time  also ;  for,  although  it  is  construeled  o{ 
red  sandstone,  it  seems  only  to  grow  harder  by  time,  and  pre- 
sents a  firmer  wall  now  than  at  its  first  erection. 

The  only  things  of  interest  to  us  at  Nemmingin,  the  little  Til- 
lage where  we  stayed  the  first  night,  were  an  excellent  hotel  mk 
clean  and  airy  apartments,  and  a  magnificent  stork's  nest,  wbkh. 
was  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  church.    There  is  something  in 
these  nests  piled  up  like  a  haycock  upon  the  ridges  of  the  high- 
est  edifices,  so  strongly  fixed  as  to  defy  the  fiercest  storms,  at- 
tended, as  they  generally  are,  by  one  or  both  of  the  noble  pair  to 
which  the  nest  belongs,  watching  with  a  parental  assiduity  aod  so- 
licitude their  rising  charge,  and  connected  with  the  almost  sacred 
character  which  they  sustain,  and  which  protects  them  from  all 
annoyance  from  man,  that  renders  them  objects  of  intense  inte^ 
est.    The  second  day  we  arrived  at  Kiel,  which  is  a  village  oppo- 
site Strasburg ;  and  here,  to  avoid  the  vexations  of  the  custom* 
house,  we  left  our  carriage  and  baggage,  and  took  another  vehicle 
to  cross  over  and  see  the  city  of  Strasburg.    We  passed  the 
Rhine  on  a  bridge  of  boats.     Strasburg,  although  formerly  a  Ger- 
man city,  belongs  to  France ;  the  territory  of  which  country  i« 
now  brought  up  to  the  Rhine,  on  its  eastern  boundary  in  tliis  le* 
gion.    The  place  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  and  the  scene 
of  many  a  battle  ;  the  environs  are  fattened  with  the  blood  of  ^ 
slain.     On  an  island  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhine  is  a  fine 
monument  to  the  gallant  Dessaix,  on  which  is  this  simple  ioscnp* 
tion :  To  General  Dessaix^  by  the  army  of  the  Rhine,    Stras- 
burg is  a  fortified  city,  strongly  protected  and  compactly  hm 
containing  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  pleasantly  siui'* 
ted  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country.    It  is  not  immediately  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  it  has  water  conveyance  by  means  of 
a  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  o^- 
lu  object  of  greatest  interest  is  the  cathedral.    We  ascended 
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four  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  to  the  top  of  its  magnificent  tower, 
and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs^    While  we  were 
there  a  telegraph  was  playing  on  a  tower  at  the  other  end  of  the 
cathedral,  and  such  was  the  expedition  with  which  it  communi- 
cated with  Paris,  that  they  proposed  a  question  and  received  an 
answer  in  six  or  eight  minutes.    The  master  of  the  telegraph  had 
a  house  the  other  side  of  the  square^  where  he  sat  in  his  window^ 
and  with  a  small  telegraphic  machine  exhibited  the  Tarious  forms 
in  which  the  main  machine  upon  the  tower  was  to  be  exhibited ; 
and  this  was  speedily  taken  by  the  next,  which  was  at  a  conve* 
meat  distance  to  notice  the  position  with  a  telescope,  and  this  again 
was  taken  by  the  next,  and  so  it  passed  from  hill  to  hill  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain  with  a  speed  that  outstripped  the  winds, 
and  back  again  with  the  same  speed.    Thus,  by  this  wonderful 
device,  France,  from  all  her  extensive  frontiers,  may  be  reported 
every  few  minutes  to*  Paris ;  and  so,  indeed,  a  great  part  of  it  is. 
Not  a  ship  arrives  off  Havre  de  Chrace^  but  it  is  known  at  Paris,  I 
like  to  have  said,  as  soon  as  by  the  citizens  of  Havre ;  the  differ- 
ence  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  noticeable ;  for  the  same  telegraphic 
sign  that  conveys  the  intelligence  to  the  town  of  Havre  sends  it 
widi  the  rapidity  almost  of  a  shooting  meteor  to  Paris. 

The  clock  of  this  cathedral  is  a  planetarium^  and  gives  also  the 
<liys  of  the  week  as  well  as  the  usual  indications  of  a  clock.  If 
i>  a  very  fine  piece  of  machinery. 

In  the  ehurch  of  St.  Thomas  is  the  splendid  mausoleum  of 
Marshal  Saxe.  Here  also  is  an  embalmed  Count  of  Nassau,  who 
has  lain  there  for  about  four  hundred  years,  and  his  daughter, 
^hoat  sixteen  years  of  age,  both  well  preserved,  and  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  Kiel  we  took  our  departure,  June  16,  to  Baden,  a  village 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  about  twenty-four  to  thirty  miles  from 
Kiel,  and  a  Utde  out  of  our  direct  road  to  Frankfort,  back  under 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  Our  object  in  visiting  this  place  was 
to  have  a  specimen  of  a  German  watering-place,  of  which  this  is 
thought  to  be  a  very  fair  sample.  The  mineral  waters  are  hot, 
U)d  have  the  properties  of  iron,  a  little  sulphur,  salts,  dec.  The 
Tillage  itself  contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  vis* 
ited  annually  by  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  strangers^  some  for 
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dSsesfle,  more  for  pleasure,  and  perhaps  still  more  fot  gama^ 
The  ganiing  here  is  very  deep,  and  by  the  princes  of  the  land,ai 
ii«ll  as  by  others. 

There  are  several  hotels  where  they  have  convenient  bathft  ibr 
visiters.  The  hotels  are  large,  but  not  as  elegant  as  those  iaou 
public  watering-places.  The  lodging-rooms,  however,  are  much 
more  spacious  and  convenient  than  the  little  cells  in  which  they 
stow  away  their  visiters  at  Saratoga  and  Ballston ;  and  the  accom 
modations  are  at  much  lower  prices ;  for  while  at  Saratoga,  forex* 
ample,  you  pay,  at  the  best  hotels,  from  six  to  ten  dollars,  you  get 
aocommodations  at  the  first  hotek  in  Baden  ibr  about  twodoliiii. 
I»  addition  to  these  baths  at  the  hotels,  there  are  public  baths  (m 
the  poor,  and  cheiqper  houses,  where  they  caa  live  for  a  veiyinod' 


Tiw  Duchy  of  Baden,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Geanmj,  las 
munerous  medicinal  springs,*  many  of  which  are  hot-spinpi 
whkh  show  that  there  ave  sublerranean  fires  in  G<»staat  ageor 
tion,  elaborattng  perpetually  these  chymical  wiUers,  and  seadinf 
them  forth  scalding  hoi  from  their  subterraneaoi  caldroos;  sod 
they  harve  been  of  long  standing,  for  the  ancient  Romans  had 
baths  here,  the  ruins  of  vrhich  still  remain. 

The  widks  and  gardens  in  and  about  Baden  are  very  te. 
lliey  am  net  so  artificial  as  to  destroy  the  pleasing  msucitj  d 
the  natural  scenery,  and  yet  sufiiciently  inaproved  by  art  to  lendei 
the  ptaoas  of  resort  accessible  and  pleasant.    There  is  aadd  cM* 
tans  hcve^  with  pleasant  gardens,  which  used  to  be  the  resideacs 
of  the  former  Margraves  of  Bsden.    The  most  interesting  pait  of 
this  edifiee  is  the  sublenanean  apartments,  which  used  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  branch  df  the  secret  tribunal.    Tlieso  apartmenU  sie 
very  deep,  and  constructed  of  strong  and  heavy  masonry,  with  no- 
nemos  divisioBs  for  prisons,  a  judgment  hall,  a  room  for  teiUve, 
and  adeep  pit  for  the  executioa  of  those  appointed  for  dealb. 
Tlw  pit  vras  situated  under  one  of  the  dark  avenues  that  led  fiom 
one  of  these  gloomy  cells  to  the  other,  and  the  condemned  ncm 
as  he  was  walking  forward,  found  a  drq>  suddenly  give  mj 
under  his  ftet,  and  let  him  into  the  pit,  where  he  was  aashed  to 

*  In  one  of  the  itinerariM  mwrntf-mrmi  pahlic  wateiing-placei  of  mioeitl  wBtof  >* 
ptTlicnlarly  deacribed,  betides  a  number  of  othere  which  are  naddentallj  ■flrti^'' 
bdasofleeeBote.   It  ieeaidthereareoDethoaMndinOeniiaaj. 
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death  by  a  -wheel.  These  cells  were  closed  by  heayy  stcme  dooirsi 
all  of  one  piece,  ten  inches  thick,  and  hung  on  hinges ;  and  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  secret  murder- 
ers were  let  down  into  the  cells  by  a  secret  trapdoor  from  abovei 
through  which  the  light  was  seen  faintly  to  glimmer  as  we  looked 
up  to  it  from  the  dark  deptlis  below.  Happy,  for  society  that  such 
institutions  cannot  flourish,  and  such  deeds  of  darkness  cannot  be 
perpetrated  at  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  secret  combinations  may  be  abused  in  any  age,  even 
the  most  enlightened,  to  the  danger  of  public  liberty  and  of  indiyid* 
ual  rights ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  such  combinations  should  be  dis* 
couraged.  However  well-intentioned  many  may  be  who  have,  in 
our  own  day,  countenanced  such  institutions,  and  I  certainly  wouU 
ii<5t  deal  in  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  censure  towards  sucb/fer 
this  would  be  unjust  and  ungenerous,  still,  in  view  of  past  history, 
and  of  the  known  character  of  man,  I  think  the  public  have  a  right 
to  expect,  in  this  day  of  light  and  reflection^  that  all  philanthropio 
and  patriotic  men  will  hereafter,  whatever  may  have  been  done 
formerly,  discountenance,  by  their  example  and  precept,  all  such 
institutions.  So  obvious,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  duty  of  good 
citi2ens  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  surprising  there  shovdd  be  m 
active  operation^  at  the  present  ttme^  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
more  than  three  hundred  secret  associations,  all  bearing  the  geiH 
eral  name  of  Freemasons^  although  existing,  I  believe,  under  difo* 
eat  forms  and  modifications* 

There  are  the  ruins  of  a  still  older  cjMeau  or  castle  something 
less  than  a  mile  from  this,  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  overlook* 
ing  the  town.  It  was  a  veritable  feudal  castle,  and  the  ruins  are 
truly  picturesque  and  imposing.  The  approach  is  throu^  a  tiery 
d^se  pine  forest  up  the  mountain-side,  and  the  castle  itself  is  iA 
the  midst  of  a  forest,  with  large  forest-trees  growing  out  of  the 
walls  and  in  the  centre  of  the  courts  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  feu- 
dal chi?alry.  They  are  ruins  in  a  mldemess,  and  yet  so  magnifi-* 
cent  that  they  still  resist  all  the  eflforts  of  nature  either  to  dissolve 
the  massy  walls,  and  towers,  and  princely  halls,  or  to  overshadow 
diem  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  flourishes  around.  The 
mouldering  turrets  still  overtop  the  forest,  and,  rising  up  in  maj- 
esty, overlook  the  meandering  Rhine  and  its  wide  and  fertile  val-: 
ley  far  beyond  Strasburg  on  the  one  side  and  Carlsruhe  on  the 
38 
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dther ;  cbowing  unaieroiis  viUi^^  q^inlded  over  the  YaDeys,  wi 
gtving  the  ejte  aii  enchanting  range  equal  to  its  strongest  power 
of  vision.  We  climbed  still  higheari  to  a  fortress*  some  two. boo* 
Ared  feet  above,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  citadel 
overiooking  the  castk,  and  serving  as  an  outwork  far  its  defence 
sbmI  greater  security.  The  prospect  was  indescribably  fine.  We 
weM  obliged,  however,  to  leave  our  elevation  and  the  chi?aIroQ3 
inociations  areiuul  us,  and  descend  to  the  valley,  to  start,  accoid- 
hig  to  airangeMentSi  for  Carbrube,  which  we  reached  that  eTen- 

We  arrived  at  Carlsndia,  the  ca|>ital  of  fiaden»  in  tijne  to  visit  the 
ceztenaise  gasdens  of  the  grand  duke,  and  to  take  a  auperficial  sunej 
tf  the  pabcei,  the  perk,  the  public  squares,  fountains,  &c.  Tiiis  is 
a  very  {deasaat  town,  contaiiitiig  twonty  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
habitants.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  the  forin  of  a  fan,  aUradiatiog 
insD  the  pdaoe  as  a  centre.   Round  this  centre,  at  a  given  distance, 
iasMick  a  circle,  which  bounds  the  public  squares  in  front  of  the 
pafaeeaDd  the  gavdeas  is  the  sear*    The  public  gardens  are  bod- 
■ana ;  the  avenaes  through  die  piuffc,  wluch  is  a  noble  foiest,9ze 
ilniighl  and  bug,  and  the  penpeetive  is  very  beautiful.   The 
ilrealB  of  the  csly  are  aaiple  and  clean.    Toadd  to  theiateiestef 
the  oeeaaion,  it  waa  the  tfane  of  one  of  their  semiannual  £sus>  sod 
lbs  puUie  gmmda  were  oeoupied  by  long  ranges  of  voreable 
skofa,  which  are  epected  so  as  to  give  the  appearaaoe  of  a  teiB- 
porary  city.    These  shops,  or  shaniec^  as  we  should  call  them 
11  the  Uiuted  Stales^  aie  lakea  down  when  the  fair  is  orer,  sod 
Iha  parts  stoiad  until  the  next  exhibition.    To  these  fairs  posoos 
eone,  vrith  their  wares  and  naerehandise,  fronci  quite  a  distance, 
iBiit  their  teasperary  sbqp^  aad  sjMoad  out  their  goods  for  sale. 
Ifia  time  being  ksrawn  to  all  the  country  and  towns  aroaod,  the 
people  sad  village  retaileca  cone  hither  abo  to  make  their  fu> 
ehases.    In  thb  way  many  pei^  are  drawn  togethei^  aztd  vtri* 
ans  amusements  are  ooaaectod  with  their  business  tiansactaois. 
At  night  they  close  up  the  front  of  their  shops,  and  some  of  them 
pack  their  wares  in  their  boxes,  to  be  displayed  again  in  the  nuno^ 
laig^    The  Carbf uhe  fairs  we  twice  a  year,  and  continue  a  foit- 
aight.    This  feature  of  commerce  is  entirely  unknown  among  vs^ 
hut  has  been  continued,  in  many  towns  in  Europe,  from  the  cos- 
of  the  earlier  agea»  whea  commerco  was  in  its  iofutcyiSin 
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Bftiglily  therefore,  re<|i:me  saoh  estr^ocdinary  8M801UI  and  coaoeiu 
trated  eflbrts  tb  tusUan  it;  bat  at  preaeBt  they  aeem  to  me  uiit 
neeeflttary,  and,  akhongh  they  OMty  bare  tbeir  advantages,  are,  ] 
should  think,  disadvantageous  both  to  commerce  and  to  moralsi 
Carlartthe  is  tbe  capital  of  Badeo,  and  the  vesidence  of  the  gtand 
duke. 

-  From  Carlsrdtt  we  went  to  Heidelberg  to  lodge  and  spend  tha ' 
Sabbatli.  We  Hound  the  qui^y  of  the  tand  leM  fertile,  tbe  cottagoa 
and  irttlages  about  the  same,  but  the  common  people  seem  of 
rather  an  under  stature,  their  skin  shrivelled  and  seared.  This  is 
especially  true  of  their  women,  whe^  from  exposure  and  bard  work 
in  tbe  fiehls,  hare  lost  most  of  the  interesting  characteristics  of^ 
tbeir  sex.  Their  appearance  was  very  coarse,  and  their  mannen^ 
tn  naany  instances,  what  with  us  woukl  be  considered  indelicatei. 
We  passed  young  girls  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  bathing  in  % 
state  of  nudity  close  by  the  high  road,  in  tbe  centre  of  a  village, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  mmtber  of  older  females,  who  did  not  ap» 
pear  at  aM  embarmssed  at  our  passing.  Tbe  wooien  in  the  field 
have  the  habit  of  tucking  up  ibeir  petticoats  when  they  are  a| 
work  «o  as  not  only  to  expose  their  most  interior  garment,  hot 
ako  to  leave  the  leg  naked  from  above  the  knee.  I  do  not  men^ 
tioB  this  as  any  proof  of  thd  want  of  chastity  in  their  females,  fee 
they  are  probably  as  virtuous  as  others ;  but  to  show  how  that 
slaviah  kind  of  labour  lo  which  the  females  are  subjected  breake 
down  those  delicate  sensibilities  vvhich  are  so  {^evalent  even  in 
the  lower  classes  among  us,  and  to  give,  as  fares  I  may,  a  portraati 
are  of  society  as  it  is  exhibited  to  the  passing  traveller. 

We  stopped  at  Scwhitzingue  to  visit  the  public  grounds  an4 
edifices  of  the  grand  duke  in  this  village.  Here  he  has  a  palacOi 
^rdens  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  extensive  parks,  a  grotto,  it 
Temple  of  ApoUo,  an  elegant  bathhouse,  an  artificial  lake,^^^  cT eoi^ 
on  which  danced  the  rainbow,  with  various  other  artificial  fountaini 
and  waterworks,  statuary,  a  Chinese  bridge,  artificial  ruins  of  t 
Tem{de  of  Mercury,  and  a  Turkish  mosque  and  minarets;  th^ 
whole  of  which  cost  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  re- 
spire six  thousand  dollars  annually  to  keep  them  in  order. 

Heklelberg  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Neckar,  a  brancli 
of  tbe  Rhine,  in  a  recess  of  a  narrow  valley,  where  the  formef 
liver  ittst  disemboa^i^s  itself  from  the  mountains  into  tbe  wid« 
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mlley  of  the  Rhine.  It  contains  about  eleren  or  tweNe  thoosanl 
inhabitants,  and  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  literary  institu* 
tionsy  and  for  its  noble  castle,  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  OTeihaDging 
the  town. 

At  the  head  of  the  literary  institutions  is  the  UniTersity,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany.  It  contains  about  five  bandied 
students.  Formerly  it  had  nearly  a  thousand.  But  there  has  beeo, 
as  I  was  informed  by  Professor  Schwarz,  who  is  at  the  bead  of 
the  theological  department,  and  at  present,  in  fact,  pro  temfm 
at  the  head  of  the  University,  a  great  falling  off  throughout  6er- 
many  of  those  who  are  pursuing  a  liberal  and  a  professional  coane 
of  study.  The  reasons  he  assigned  were,  that  the  learned  profei- 
sions  were  full,  and  that  with  them,  as  with  us,  money-geuin; 
and  the  wants  of  the  physical  man  had  become  the  aU-engrosaiif 
subjects  of  attention. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  is  conducted  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  other  German  universities.  The  instiuctioD  i» 
by  lectures,  and  these  lectures,  for  the  most  part,  support  the  pro- 
fessors.    The  government  has  the  appointment  of  the  profesflon, 
and  it  allows  them  also,  either  from  the  pubKe  chest  or  from  en- 
dowments, a  small  annual  stipend,  altogether  inadequate,  how- 
ever, to  their  support.    To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  they  aie 
allowed  to  give  a  private  course  of  lectures,  at  a  price  filed  by 
authority.    The  result  is,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  public  course  it 
neglected  both  by  students  and  professors,  so  that  they  become 
rather  nominal  than  otherwise ;  while  all  the  labour  is  bestowed 
upon  the  private  course,  to  Irender  them  more  attractive,  and,  of 
coarse,  more  productive.    Hence  the  most  industrious  and  the 
most  popular  lecturer  secures  the  most  pupils  and  the  greatest 
income.    With  some  disadvantages,  this  course  has  some  striking 
advantages.    It  makes  it  for  a  man's  interest  to  be  industrious 
and  eminent ;  and  thisj  taking  man  as  he  is,  has  a  powerful,  per- 
haps, on  the  great  whole,  the  most  powerful  influence,  to  prodnco 
vigorous  efforts  in  the  discharge  of  professional  duties. 
*   There  are  public  lecture-rooms  in  the  University  buiklingSi  to 
the  private  courses  are  generally  delivered  at  the  professor^s  o^b 
house.    The  students  lodge  and  board  at  private  lodgings  in  the 
town.    They  are,  in  general,  a  restless  and  contentious  class  of  1A0 
tommunity,  and  are  often  engaged  in  skirmishes  with  the  citiseas 
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and  AmIs  with  each  odier.  I  tpeak  not  now  pirtieriAdy,  tuni^ 
lest  cjoduBiTely,  of  the  Modents  of  Heidelbeig,  bul  it  in  said  <tf  tte 
amdents  of  the  Oerman  uniremtiea  generally,  that  daelling  pre* 
▼ails  among  them  to  a  gieat  exteat,  and  the  autkorilie^  altbopgh 
they  do  n€»t  actually  sanctiofi  it,  neYeithelese  wink  at  it.  It  if 
believed,  if  there  were  a  general  understanding  among  the  tmiveUp 
sitiea  to  put  it  down,  it  might  be  done ;  but,  at  it  is,  no  one  inatitii^ 
tion  will  do  it,  lest  it  should  drife  away  their  students.  Tbus^  as 
in  many  other  cases,  self-interest  and  rivalry  lead  to  the  tolera^ 
tiofi  of  popular  vices,  to  the  great  iA}iiry  of  the  canse  of  educ»t 
tion  and  of  tnotality.  These  duels,  however,  are  generslly  fought 
with  swofda,  and  seldom  end  fatally ;  but  faces  and  breasts  wn 
hacked,  and  eyes  are  put  out,  and  sometimes  other  parts  woundU 
ed.  The  more  scars  of  this  kind  they  can  exhibit,  the  greater 
Uie  proof  that  they  have  been  goodfeUows  at  the  university.^ 

Many  of  the  students  are  very  poor,  and  not  unfrequently  sup- 
port themselves  by  charity,  as  they  go  to  and  from  then:  placet 
of  study.  I  could  not  conceive,  at  first,  what  it  might  mean,  thai 
decently-dressed  and  healthy-looking  young  men  shouU  accosi 
us  on  the  road  with  solicitations  for  charity.  I  at  first  supposed 
that  they  did  it  for  sport,  ahd  replied  to  them  by  returning  th# 
complimeot,  and  held  out  my  hat  to  them  for  duuity,  intimating 
that  I  considered  them  as  much  oUiged  to  give  to  me  as  I  to 
them ;  and  that,  if  they  trifled  with  me,  I  should  mswer  the  fool 
ccoordmg  to  his  folly.  I  afterward  learned,  however,  that  these 
were  real  ofajecto  of  charity,  and  that  they  were  begging  thobr  way 
through  the  world,  in  order  to  obtain  an  edueation* 

The  auidenu  who  can  affoid  it  geoerally  receive  private  w^ 
struction  from  tutors,  employed  and  paid  by  tfaemsehres,  in  addii» 
tion  to  the  leetures  of  the  professors ;  in  this  way  the  poor  stiu 
dents  sometimes  find  employment,  especially  when  they  have 
sdvsnced  in  their  studies,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  this  way,  they 
bring  themselves  into  notice,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  enlarged 
iphere  of  action  as  private  lecturers  and  professors. 
The  lectures  are  so  arranged,  that  each  student  can,  if  hi 

*  TiMte  ii  svidtttly  toise  diieipliiw  ftt  fks  noffftnitiei,  for  I  MwpoBtednp  inths 
public  balls  that  such  and  such  individuals  were  ei4)elled,  others  censured,  dMu 
I  noticed,  too,  that  they  posted  up  in  a  aimilar  way  those  who  bad  been  admitted  to 
^ifnes,  and  other  college  honoars. 
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pleitesy  attend  them  all.  All  feligioas  meet  togelherttHeUeIbei;i 
for  the  students  are  made  up  of  PnHestantSi  CalhoUcs,  and  Jewi. 
The  theological  professors^  however,  are  Proteatapts,  but  in  diii 
department  the  Catholics  and.  Jews  are  not  obliged  to  attend. 

Connected  with  the  UniTersity  were  good  geological  and  mioen- 
logical  collectioDs,  and  a  library  of  sixty  or  seventy  thoDsaod 
▼olaroes.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1386,  and  was  early 
enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause,  and  became  a  resort  for  many  of 
the  most  eminent  divinity  students  in  the  first  century  of  tb  ref- 
conation.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  Heidelberg  Catechian 
was  formed,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  Belgian  Confesm 
of  Faith,  and  was  so  often  appealed  to  in  the  disputes  in  the 
Netherlands  between  Arminius  and  his  followers  on  the.  one  aide, 
and  the  high  Calvinists  on  the  other.  The  populatiim  of  Heidel- 
berg, however,  at  present,  is  mostly  Lutheran. 

It  has  abready  been  stated  that  Heidelberg  is  situated  in  a 
nanrow  valley,  under  the  mountains.    The  hills  rise  up  so  lod- 
denly  and  abruptly,  that  they  overhang  the  houses  and  aiieets, 
Md  give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the  place  ;  and  especially 
as  on  one  of  these  eminences,  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
town,  is  the  famous  Heidelberg  Castle.     This  is  a  spieodki 
memorial  of  feudal  times,  the  finest,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that 
we  visited.    It  is  in  some  sense  in  ruins,  having  been  tremeod- 
Ofusly  shattered  by  the  French  in  the  war  that  arose  conceroiif 
the  succession,  at  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  family  in  1693. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  demolished  or  dilapidated  as  to  destroy  tk 
principal  apartmento ;  and  one  may,  by  attention,  ascertain  the 
general  divisions  and  arrangements  of  this  splendid  seat  of  fendal 
chivaby  and  strength.    Here  is  the  RUter  Saal,  or  ''  Hall  of 
the  Knighu,"  still  hung  round  with  ancient  armour.    Here  are 
the  fortresses,  the  towers,  the  ofiices^  the  courts,  the  chapel,  the 
halls,  and  the  chambers,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation-' 
and  all  in  ruinous  and  solitary  grandeur.    What  afiDraya  have 
occurred  here!   what  revelling  and  banquetting!  what  broils 
between  contending  knights !  what  sieges  and  defences !  what 
deeds  of  heroism !  what  scenes  of  courtly  intrigue !    Id  uue  chif' 
alrous  spirit,  Iovjc  and  war,  dancing  and  fighting,  sonnets  and 
blood,  have  been  commingled  together,  or  have  followed  in  qiidi 
tttccession  in  these  princely  halls.    But  now  all  is  silent!  b 
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firocf  that  tfae  ancient  inmates  were  fond  of  good  cheer,  the 
Heiddberg  Tun  is  a  stupendous  monument ;  it  is  still  seen  in 
one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  castle ;  it  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  hogshead,  but  is  the  size  of  a  small  cottage,  being  in  dimen* 
sions  twenty-eight  feet  fay  thirty-two,  and  will  hold,  it  is  said, 
two  handred  and  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  bottles ;  they 
speak  also  of  two  or  three  times  in  which  this  gigantic  resenroir 
was  filled  with  wine.  Near  it,  as  large  as  life,  stands  the  image 
of  old  Clemens,  a  toper  (perhaps  a  tapster  of  the  castle)  of  noto- 
rious naemory  in  the  history  of  this  chateau,  who  used  to  drink 
his  fifteen  bottles  per  day — ^a  real  John  Falstafi*. 

The  grounds  around  this  chateau  are  Tery  interesting.  They 
are  romsuitically  rural  and  wild,  and  yet  have  upon  them  the 
stamp  and  order  of  art  and  of  science.  You  would  at  first  think 
it  was  Nature's  forest  encroaching  upon  what  was  once  the  seat 
of  a  military  court ;  but,  after  a  little  examination,  you  find  your- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  botanic  garden,  planted  with  a  numerous 
▼ariety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  labelled  and  named, 
and  yet  so  artfully  done  that  it  seems  but  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  Nature's  own  planting. 

Omr  route  from  Heidelberg  to  Darmstadt  was  most  delightful. 
It  ranged  along  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  or  highlands, 
which  stretch  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  border  of 
Baden.  The  Rhine  was  at  our  left,  two  leagues  distant,  present- 
ing a  rich  intervening  valley  in  a  high  state  ot  cultivation.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  at  our  right  were  covered  with  vineyards, 
and  their  highest  points  were  crowned  with  towers  and  feudal 
castles  in  ruins,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  extensive  forests,  as  the 
gloomy  monuments  of  a  semibarbarous  and  warlike  age.  These 
monuments  constitute  the  most  striking  feature  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  in  this  country.  This  gives  to  the  scene  the  air  of  ro- 
mance, and  makes  one  almost  imagine  that  he  still  sees  some 
ghostly  knight,  who  was.  murdered  in  a  fatal  afiray,  stalking  in  ar 
mour  amid  the  ruins.  No  wonder  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
of  these,  castles  fancy  that  uncorporeal  knights  still  haunt  these 
ruins.  We  passed  this  day  a  castle  of  this  description,  which  is 
notorious  in  all  the  regions  round  for  the  ghostly  visitations  of 
these  chivalrous  heroes  of  a  former  age. 
This  day's  journey  finished  our  travels  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
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Bttdcn,  and  a  few  woida  will  finish  what  moie  I  have  t^  say  «( 
it.    This  was  formerly  a  margraviate,  and  was  founded  in  1009 
by  Hermander  I.»  who  died  in  1059.    We  aaw  in  the  dmteau  at 
the  town  of  Baden  the  portraits  of  all  the  margraresy  in  conseco- 
tive  Older.    This  formed  one  of  the  states  of  the  German  a»- 
federacy  previous  to  the  Boaapartean  conquests ;   but  in  1806 
Napoleon  dissolved  that  confederacy,  enlarging  Westphalia,  which 
is  lower  down  on  the  Rhine ;  he  erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  tnd 
placed  upon  the  throne  his  brother  Jerome.    BaTaria  and  Wqf 
temberg  were  also  erected  each  into  a  separate  kingdom ;  and  (he 
other  smaller  states,  witli  Baden,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  fires- 
gao  on  the  north,  were  united  together  upon  certain  confederated 
principles  and  provisions,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Confederacj 
of  the  Rhine."    In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  the 
German  confederacy,  which  now  consists  of  thirty-five  diflereo^ 
eorereigniies,  besides  the  four  free  cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Lubeck,  andFrankfort-on-the-Maine,  which  latter  city  ia  ike  aeit 
of  the  diet  fer  the  confederacy.    In  this  diet  all  important  qoes- 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  Germany  are  settled. 
Each  state  furnishes  its  quota  of  delegates,  according  to  aconsti- 
tutional  arrangement.    In  ail  matters,  however,  relating  to  die  in- 
ternal government,  each  sovereignty  is  independent    Some  o( 
them  are  democracies,  like  Frankfort,  but  most  of  them  are  abio- 
hite  monarchies ;  but  Baden,  whose  sorereign  bean  the  name  of 
grand  duke,  which  title  has  been  assumed  since  the  restoiatios 
of  the  confederacy,  has  a  legislature  and  a  constitution.    Of 
coarse,  he  roust  keep  up  the  splendour  of  a  court,  aa  must  all  the 
other  petty  sovereigns,  and  this  will  account  for  the  otherwise 
onaocounuble  fact,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  common  people  la- 
bour hard  for  barely  a  livelihood ;  for,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  w 
many  sovereigns  and  couru,  taxes  are  enormous  and  oppi««- 
sive.    Commerce,  too,  and  the  freedom  of  trade  are  veiy  muck 
embarrassed  by  these  numerous  states.    Resouices  are  divided; 
public  enterprises  are  obstructed ;  intercommunications  are  isiw- 
wpted;  so  that  a  fertile  and  a  populous  country,  which,  united 
ttnder  one  government,  would  be  rich  and  powerful,  is  comptr*- 
tovely  feeble.    It  shows,  in  fact,  what  the  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
^would  be  if  once  their  bond  of  union  were  dissolved.   1^ 
^«»erican  citizens  be  jealous  of  the  spirit  of  disunion.    As  ii » 
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personal  ambition  which  keeps  the  German  states  from  forming  a 
strong  consolidated  goTemment,  so  it  will  be  personal  ambition 
that  will  dissolve  our  union,  if  it  is  ever  destroyed.  Will  Amer- 
ican citisens  ever  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  and  ruined  by 
such  a  spirit^ 

Baden  contains  about  five  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles, 
and  one  million  of  inhabitants. 

But  to  return  to  our  journal.    Ever  since  we  crossed  the  Ap- 
ennines we  have  noticed  that  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco 
was  increasing.     There  was  more  of  it  in  Lombardy  than  in 
Southern  Italy,  still  more  in  Switzerland,  and  most  of  all  in  Ger- 
many.    The  men  are  almost  universally  smokers,  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  smoke  everywhere;  in  the  shop  and  in  the  field,  and 
often  in  the  bed  the  pipe  is  seen  dangling  from  the  mouth ;  as 
their  pipes  are  secured  by  a  cap,  so  as  to  prevent  any  danger 
firom  fire,  they  can  smoke  in  bed  with  safety.    These  pipes  are 
often  curiously  wrought  and  painted,  and  are  so  constructed  that 
when  the  stem  hangs  down  upon  the  breast  the  bowl  is  perpen- 
dicular, so  that  they  are  more  out  of  the  way,  and  more  essily 
held  by  the  teeth,  than  the  common  pipe  used  in  the  United 
States.    The  fabrication  and  sale  of  pipes  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant item  of  manufacture  and  trade  in  this  country.    You  see 
many  shops  in  every  town  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  this  arti- 
cle.   So  common  is  the  practice  of  smoking,  that  it  is  hardly 
considered  an  offence  in  any  place  or  company.    A  gentleman 
who,  I  was  afterward  told,  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg^  having  had  his  dinner  served  a  little  before  us,  at  the 
same  table,  lighted  his  segar  as  he  commenced  upon  the  dessert 
(for  he,  for  a  rarity,  had  a  segar  Jnstead  of  a  pipe),  directly  at  my 
elbow,  while  I  was  eating.    I  begged  him  to  spare  me  the  fumes 
of  his  segar  until  after  dinner;  he  very  politely  complied,  but  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  no  idea  it  could  be  any  offence. 

We  lodged  at  Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same 
name.  We  savi^  in  it  nothing  remarkable.  It  is  a  neat  town,  with 
some,  fine  buildings  and  spacious  streets,  containing  a  population 
of  about  twenty  thousand,  a  library  of  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  several  public  institutions,  and  collections  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  with  what  attention 
every  govemm^t  in  Germany  fosters  literature  and  the  sciences^; 
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and  this  is  extended  not  only  to  the  aecommodatian  of  the  f&Tonred 
few,  but  all  classes  are  made  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  mstruc- 
tion.  The  prfmary  school  is  frequent,  and  the  children  of  botb 
sexes  are  all  faroured  with  an  opporituiity  of  at  least  some  degree 
of  education. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Darmstadt,  so  called  from  the  river  Daime, 
extends  to  the  north  and  south  of  Frankfort,  by  which,  with  some 
adjoining  territory,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  It  contains  four 
Uiousand  square  miles,  and  about  six  hundred  thousand  iohafcrt- 
onts,  mostly  Lutherans. 

We  arrived  at  Frankfort  in  the  morning  of  Jane  21,  and  loA 
lodgings  in  the  H(del  deRussie. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

FaANKFoaT  is  a  distinct  sorereignty,  embracing  the  city  and 
some  few  square  leagues  of  territory  without  the  walls.    At  the 
arrangement  in  1814,  and  the  modifications  that  subseqneotlj 
took  place,  the  goTernment  was  established  on  democratic  princi- 
ples.   It  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  and  i» 
itself  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet.    Its  situation  is  on  each  side 
t>f  the  river  Maine,  about  twenty-two  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Rhine  at  Mayence.    By  means  of  this  river,  which  is  na?!- 
gable  for  boats,  its  commerce  is  facilitated,  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  a  free  port  and  possessing  much  wealth,  together 
with  the  advantage  of  two  annual  fairs,  is  considerable.    Its 
population  is  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty  thousand,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  Protestant.     There  are,  however,  seven  diousanrf 
Jews,  among  whom  are  the  Rothschild  family,  the  great  bankers, 
who  hold  the  purse-strings  of  Europe. 

They  have  a  large  banking-house  here,  as  also  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  in  each  of  which  cities  one  of  the  brothers 
now  resides.  Frankfort,  however,  is  the  family  residence;  and 
hither  the  families  from  London  and  Paris  had  come,  when  we 
arrived,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  between  two  of  their  respectire 
children.  Who  were  intermarrying,  as  had  been  done  by  brancfei 
of  die  same  families  before,  to  preserve  the  wealth  of  the  pBillc«i 


doQ^dcMy  to  thciir  own  bmily.    One  of  the  ftmiiies  was  lodgnig 
al  tbe  bdel  ^liere  we  (Hopped^  aad  what,  with  their  serrants  and 
equipage,  their  viaitera^  sorties,  and  retains,  they  kept  the  whole 
hoaae  in  m  siate  of  bustle  asd  exdlemeiit.    They  constantly  rode 
in  statet  with  the  pluaies  of  their  feotosen  streaming  in  the  air 
like  priaceaL*     Not  many  of  iheir  countrymen,  however,  bear 
indicaftioB*  of  an  approaumatien  towards  such  style.    We  passed 
through  the  Jews'  Quarter,  which,  as  in  all  other  cities,  was  ifae 
moat  filthy  part  of  tbe  town..  The  houses  were  a  cariosity ;  they 
not  only  bore  evideat  marks  ol  antiquity  in  the  style  of  architect 
two  asd  naateriaJbt  but  they  were  covered  eitemally  with  soot  er 
saaoke,  ae  as  to  asake  them  resemble  the  inside  of  a  smokehouse^ 
The  iohabitaota  looked  aeuaerafaly  filthy,  and  their  narrow,  crowd- 
ed sireeta  -wese  lined  with  shops  fiill  of  o/d  clothes^  boU$f  AoCa, 
irm^  dte. :  ao  tme  il  is,  that  to  this  day  this  people  are  a  pvor^ 
eib  aod  a  bywoed  among  the  nations  wheie  they  dweU.    How 
stnkini^y  4a  they  authenticate  tbe  aacred  history! 

If  any  caviUier  chooses  captiously  to  inquire  for  existing  nora» 

claa  ia  eonfirmatioa  of  tlie  revealed  and  inspired  scriptures,  let 

hittk  look  at  tbe  dispersed  of  Judah,  and  note  in  their  history  and 

chaiaclar  astandiog  micacls  of  the  £ict  that  *'  God  did,  at  sundry 

limea  aod  in  divers  places,  speak  unto  the  fitthera  by  the  propb- 

•1%"  and  afterward  '*  by  his  Son."    If  they  credit  not  this  evt- 

dsnec^  neUh^  toauld  they  beliem  though  one  roeefrcm  the  deaA 

Fainkfort  ia  general,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  of  the 

Jewa*^Qja«rter,  ia  a  very  clean,  cheerful  city.    It  has  a  number 

of  fine  streets  and  many  well-built  houaea,  both  ia  the  city  a»A 

the  ariNirbe.    Ila  public  buildings  are  not  numerous  or  8]rfeadid. 

Ia  the  City  Hall  are  (he  portraits  of  die  German  emperors^  frost 

Coorad  U.,  who  was  crowned  in  91 1,  to  Francis  II.,  who  died  in 

1804.    Foe  tbe  last  emperor  there  was  no  room.    They  paid  hia 

successor,  however,  the  present  emperor,  due  honour ;  for,  at  hie 

coronation,  diey  roasted  two  oxen  in  the  square  before  the  state 

house,  and  tbe  £cNnJtai&  in  the  court  was  made  to  run  vrith  red 

and  while  wiae* 

The  churches  are  not  elegant,  but  several  of  them  are  ancient. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  an  edifioe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  con« 

*  Soonirfter  ire  left  Frankfort  tbit  wealthy  banker  died.    "  All  the  glorj  of  man  is  w 
tlaiaMrof giMt;  tte«rtM  vnthwiUi,  aad  Um  flower  thereoflUMi  away." 
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tainfl  the  chapel  where  the  ancient  emperors  were  crowned,  mi 
the  tomb  of  one  who  was  assassinated  ihe  neu  day  after  his  coro> 
nation,  and  laid  his  bones  wher^  he  took  bis  crown. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  and  plaster  casts,  and  about 
thirty  thousand  engravings,  in  what  is  called  the  Staedel  Acadaof 
of  painting.  The  name  is  from  J.  F.  Staedel,  a  merchant  of 
Frankfort,  whose  liberality  in  1816  founded  the  institution. 
There  are  also  several  private  museums,  among  which  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bethmanns,  which  contains  a  celebrated  etatue  of  Amdoe 
mounted  upon  a  leopard,  by  Dannaker.  Ariadne  is  certainly 
very  fine ;  but  if  the  leopard  is  a  good  one,  I  have  no  correct  idet 
of  what  a  leopard  ought  to  be.  There  are  various  Itteraiy,  and 
scientific,  and  humane  societies  and  insdtutioos ;  but  the  schooii 
were  what  most  interested  me.  Among  them  I  visited  a  gymni* 
siuoi  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T^ 
and  a  large  school  of  about  five  hundred  children  of  both  seses» 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Bagge.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were 
Tery  polite  in  showing  and  explaining  the  principles  of  their 
respective  schools.  Of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany  I  need  add 
but  little,  after  the  description  given  of  the  Hofwyl  8cho<d,  beg- 
ging the  reader,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  that  school  is 
more  extended,  and  unites  a  greater  number  of  objects,  than  moit 
of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany.  This  gymnasium  in  Frankfort,  for 
example,  is  for  the  boys  of  the  city,  who,  except  at  the  hours  of 
school,  are  in  their  respective  families ;  others  frequently  lodge 
and  board  their  students,  but  have  n^t  the  department  of  industry 
connected  with  them  like  ihat  of  Hofwyl. 

Theses  institutions,  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  studies  porsnetl 
correspond  with  our  highest  academical  institutions ;  but,  in  re- 
gard to  the  perfection  with  which  instruction  is  imparted,  I  fca 
we  are,  in  general,  very  much  behind  the  institutions  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  great  object  seems  to  be  to  discipline  the  whole  rnvn, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  There  ar^ several  features  in 
the  German  system  of  education  that  seem  specially  worthy  of 
notice-:  one  is,  their  religious  instruction.  This  is  not  mete 
accidental  business;  but,  as  it  is  considered  an  essential)  soU 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  instruction.  Certain 
lessons  in  the  week  are  devoted  to  this,  in  which  the  appoJB^ 
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chflfles  are  duly  instructed  and  leetnred,  not  ia  the  sp^uln^ve 
and  abstruse  pohMs  of  theology,  but  upon  the  subjects  oi  Christiaa 
and  moral  duties,  and  the  essential  doctrines  connected  th^ewitk 
In  some  instances,  to  meet  sectatian  jealousies,  leachers  of  difier* 
ent  religions  sentiments  are  employed,  and  the  children  aie  placed 
nnder  each  fespectively,  according  to  the  wish  of  their  parents  or 
guardiuia.  In  this  instruction  the  Bible  is,  as  it  should  be,  die 
principal  text-book.  Nothing  more  surprises  the  Gerjuana  thaia 
to  learn  the  Bible  is  generally  excluded  from  the  regular  text^ 
books  in  our  schools,  high  and  low,  a  fact  which  they  iMUfdly 
know  how  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  our  being  a  Christian 
nation.  ^*  Christianity,'^  they  maintain,  "  should  be  the  basis  of 
all  education,  and  the  great  teachings  of  inapirati€A  j^aMEoount  to 
all  odier  writings.?' 

Another  trait  in  the  Geman  system  of  eduesition  iii»  a  geneinil 
attentimi  to  some  branches  which  are  commonly  neglected  ia 
America,  such  as  singing  and  drawing.    These  are  introduow 
into  their  common  schools,  especially  fo  lor  as  relates  to  th6  ele- 
mentary principles.    In  one  <^  the  schods  I  viuted  at  Fhmkfart» 
for  ^cample,  I  entered  a  room  where  the  teacher  was  iastructii^ 
his  class  in  the  rules  of  music  upon  the  black  board,  and  for  OBvy 
gratification  he  stopped  and  exercised  them  in  singing  a  beatttiiid 
tone,  which  their  young  and  sweet  vcoces  chanted  m  the  ukwI 
exact  time*    I  tUnk  this  an  improTement  in  education,,as  it  affbids 
a  pleasing  relaxation  from  severer  studies^  and  Mcurac^the  eaai- 
cise  of  voices  that  mi  j^  otherwise  remain  entirely  uncultivated. 
Drawing,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  important  for  every  person.    It 
is  next  to  writing  itself,  for  die  eommen  business  of  li£s ;  aiid  yet^ 
ultra-utilitarian  as  we  are  in  America,  we  count  dcawiag  as  htf 
longing  only  to  the  ornamental  accomplisbmratSk    The  mode  of 
instruction  is  also  a  subject  which  is  much  more  attended  to  heie 
than  with  us.    It  is  true,  we  are  of  late  waking  up  to  the  science 
of  edttcoffon,  but  it  is  still  an  infant  science  with  us.    Here  tbey 
have  nnmerous  normal  schools,  which  are  devoted  ^tirely  to  the 
work  of  forming  teachers.  The  business  of  teaching  is  a  business 
for  life«-a  regular  profession ;  and  hence  tiie  teachers  have  all  the 
advantages  which  a  regular  business  ever  has  over  a  mere  occa* 
sional  employment.    The  teachers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  keep  up  a  greater  interest  in  their  sohoob  than  is  connoMia 
39  3M 
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with' us.    A  specimen  of  instruction  in  geography  in 
Tisited  shall  illustrate  what  I  mean.    I  found  a  teacher, 
ed  by  about  fifty  happy  faces,  lecturing,  with  a  Utile  ^I 
hand,  on  the  different  astronomical  and  other  diTision^ 
earth,  its  form,  moticNi,  &c.    Every  eye  was  fixed  upoii  hi 
as  he  walked  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  he 
questions  sometimes  generally  to  any  or  all,  and  someti 
individuals,  and,  in  either  case,  all  who  understood,  or 
they  understood  the  question,  would  reach  out  their  han< 
sometimes  rise  up,  to  give  indications  that  they  were  re 
aiiswer.    The  scene  cannot  be  described,  but  the  imprea 
my  mind  was,  that  I  had  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  so  happy  a  t 
amid  such  happy  pupils.    Another,  a  female  teacher,  was 
cising  her  class  on  orthography  and  etymology :  she  gave  a 
and  they  wrote  upon  a  slate  the  primitive  and  derivative  yi 
and  such  various  modifications  in  the  declinations  and  con 
ti<»i8  as  were  proposed  to  them.    In  short,  they  were  taugl 
thinkf  and  thus  the  powers  of  the  mind  became  developed 
•trengthened  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  stock  of  ideas  i 
Bicreased,  and,  in  learning  the  rules  of  grammar,  they  beoi 
initiated,  almost  imperceptibly,  into  the  philosophy  of  langua 
In  addition  to  the  schools  I  have  mentioned,  they  have  in  Frs 
fort  two  infant  schools,  for^those  who  are  able  to  pay,  consistmf 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  each,  besides  infan 
Bchools  for  the  poor,  and  four  large  primary  schools  for  the  sanx 
elass,  with  many  other  smaller  and  more  private  seminaiies 
Frankfort  has  a  public  library  of  about  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
4n  academy  of  medicine,  with  a  botanic  gajrden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

In  Frankfort,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
and  in  Switzerland,  we  found  many  English ;  more,  indeed,  than 
we  met  with  in  Italy.     The  English,  it  would  seem,  must  ulti- 
mately take  the  Continent.    They  are  everywhere.    Switzerland 
t%  this  season  of  the  year  swarms  with  them.    They  are  out  ^'in 
search  of  the  picturesque,'*  and  inquiring  everywhere  what  there  is 
worth  seeing.    The  Americans  are  uniformly  taken  for  English-  i 
men ;  and  we  are  known  before  we  speak.    I  have  been  suiprised 
to  see  with  what  instinctive  knowledge  we  are  recognised  by  ail 
classes.    The  beggars  vrill  pass  their  own  countrymen  in  a  crowd 
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^S^pAf  o^zids,  and  4:oine  directly  to  the  Englishman  for  alms ;  so 
I  a  teacb^f^^^**^^^^  ^^  ^®  servants  of  the  hotel.  You  are  often 
ii  a  little  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  servant's  Yoice  in  broken  English,  before  you 
her  difisic^^^^  ^  word,  as  you  arts  stepping  from  the  diligence  or 
fixed  upo&p^  boat,  '^  Will  you  take  lodgings  in  our  hotel,  sir  1^  Many 
he  other  /^oglishmen  are  visiting  Switzerland  at  this  season  to  travel 
,  and  gan^^  mountains  on  foot,  which,  if  one  has  time  and  strength, 
ierstooi  ^^  ^^^  pleasantest,  cheapest,  and  most  healthy  way  of  visit«^ 

hey  ireKf  "^^^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^^  ^^^  trouble,  as  I  hope,  with  a 
the  inj-J^^*     Most  of  the  way  from  Bale  our  German  coachman 
.  ^  '^reaUy  annoyed  us  by  setting  up  additional  claims  for  extra 
t6  ]}   if^®*  detentions,  &c.,  which  were  perfectly  groundless  and  un- 
>    '^nable,  but  which,  he  supposed,  we  would  sooner  pay  than 
1  •  ^^.^d  with  him.    Determined,  however,  not  to  yield  to  imposi- 
).  though  it  cost  additional  time  and  money,  I  absolutely  refused 
jlaim,  and  tendered  him  the  money  which  was  his  due ;  but 
.  ,  lefused  to  take  it,  and  I  could  get  no  settlement  with  him  up 
,  /  jhe  time  of  my  departure*    I  left  the  money  with  the  mastor 
,  '^e  hotel,  and  departed  i^  the  diligence,  not  without  serious  ap« 
^*  .-pensions  that  we  should  meet  a  police  officer  at  the  gato  to  ar- 
;^^)lt  us.    This  was  the  first  time,  I  think,  that  I  ever  left  a  city 
'^  ith  apprehensions  of  an  arrest.    However,  we  were  not  molested ; 
!/ 0d,  after  a  very  pleasant  ride  of  about  three  hours  down  the  Maine, 
>e  crossed  the  Rhine  on  another  bridge  of  boats,  and  took  lodgings 
'm  Mayence  or  Mentz.    This  town  belongs  to  Hesse  Cassel,  but 
!^i8  garrisoned  by  Austrian  and  Prussian,  as  well  as  Hessiim  troops. 
^'  This,  also,  is  the  case  with  Coblentz  and  some  other  cities.    It  is 
"^  by  an  arrangement  entered  into  by  treaties  between  the  respective 
.  powers,  and  is  caused  by  their  mutual  jealousies  of  each  other,, 
^'  and  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  small  states  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation to  support  a  garrison  adequate  to  the  supposed  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.    These  towns  are  the  great  portaJs  of  Germany, 
especially  on  the  side  of  France,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing them  with  great  caution  and  ample  forces.    Mayence  and  the 
little  town  of  Cassel  opposite  to  it  are  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
soned.   It  is  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  deligthfikl  and  fertile 

«  In  Bwiiuriand  and  Oenauiy  you  find  wmatiy  and  aonetimMi  mailMi^  in  Um  pda» 
c^  hctali  fpeakinc  Engliah. 
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coTmtry,  and  contaiiw  a  population,  inchidiiifi^tiie  ganiMiv  of  abo«i 
thirty-two  tbousand.  It  was  originally  a.RoBuui  fortreaai  and  ?a- 
rioua  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  neigfaboozhood, 
some  of  them  dating  bw^  %o  a  period  as  eariy  as  the  Chriitiao 
era.  Here  the  twenty-second  legi<m  of  the  Roman  aimy,  vhidi 
bad  served  under  Titus  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  came  as  a 
garrison  in  the  serentieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  time, 
it  is  said,  Christianity  was  first  preached  on  die  Rhine  by  Cres- 
centius,  who  came  with  this  legion. 

The  town  was,  howerer,  destroyed  in  die  wars  between  ik 
Romans  and  the  Germans,  but  was  restored  abont  the  time  of 
Chariemagne'.  This  town  has  the  honour  of  originating,  bj  ok 
of  its  citis^ns,  Amaud  Walpoden,  the  Hanseatie  League,  in  1355. 
It  was  a  combination  entered  into  by  numexous  towns  to  sectne 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  greatly  interrupted  and 
embarrassed  by  the  rude  chieftains,  who  had  built  cashes  upon 
the  borders  of  the  riyer,  and  phtndered,  or,  at  least,  laid  heavy  im- 
posts Upon  all  merchandise  that  passed  the  Rhine.  Their  (M- 
teauw  Were  burnt,  and  the  banditti  were  driren  from  their  positions 
by  the  arms  of  the  confederates.*'  The  ruins  of  these  casdes  still 
remain,  and  form  a  principal  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine 
between  Mayence  and  Bonn.  Mayence  also  claims,  and  peihaps 
jusdy,  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art  of  printing  by  one  of  its 
citizens  by  the  name  of  Guttemberg.  We  saw  the  statue  of  the 
inyentor,  with  the  appropriate  symbols  and  inscriptions,  commem- 
ora'*ire  of  the  event,  in  a  court  of  a  large  public  house  in  the  city. 
Haerlem  and  Strasburg  lay  claim  to  die  same  honour,  but  Gut- 
temberg is  generally  acknowledged,  I  believe,  to  have  been  the 
oiriginal  inventor,  although  it  is  not  impossible  but  Laurence  Cos- 
ter of  Haerlem  might  also  have  originated  the  same  inrention,  and 
about  the  same  dme.  Faust,  to  whom  this  honour  has  been  some- 
times, although  incorrecdy*  attributed,  was  also  a  nadve  of  May- 
ence, and  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  cast  types  for  printing.  It 
was  this  that  enabled  him  to  make  Bibles  so  cheap  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  suspected  of  having  made  a  league  with  the  deril,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  old  rcnnance  of  ''  Jolm  Faust,  or  Faustus,  and  the 

•  This  coofadention  in  iliTOUroC  commerce  wu  extended  not  only  to  the  tafl^^ 
tone.  birt«S'^«*™"*'CT  of  cteee  in  France  and  othtriw^ 
leegne  for  the  pmpooe  of  commercial  aecnrity. 
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3>eT2,"  the  reading  of  which,  I  well  ranember,  in  early  childhood, 
almost  chilled  my  blood  with  horror.    There  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  this  city,  which  consists,  it  is  said,  of  about  eighty  thon- 
&and  Tolumes,  a  number  of  the*  books  printed  as  early  as  1460^ 
especially  a  Psalter,  Bible,  &c.    This  hbrary  is  open  to  the  pub^ 
lie  every  day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.    Mayence  has  been 
celebrated,  not  only  for  its  printing,  but  for  its  poets  and  musi- 
C10J18.  » It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Troubadoursy  so  celebra- 
ted in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.    We  were  shown 
in  the  court  of  the  cathedral  a  tombstone  of  one  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  of  these,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Frauenlob,  who  died  in 
1318,  and  who  was  such  a  favourite  with  the  women  of  the  city, 
that  they  honoured  his  memory  by  bearing  his  coffin  to  the  grave. 
The  cathe^lral  also  contains  the  tomb  of  Fastrada,  the  wife  of 
Charlemagne,  and  of  several  other  eminent  personages.    A  part 
of  this  cathedral  was  built  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.    There 
is  also  in  Mayence  a  museum  of  Roman  monuments  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  said  to  be  more  complete  than  any  other 
this  side  of  Italy,  and  a  gallery  of  pictures.    This  city  was  suIh 
jected  to  the  French  in  1797,  but  was  restored  to  Germany  m 
1814,  and  is  the  capital  of  Rhenish  Hesse. 

From  Mayence  we  commenced  our  passage  down  the  Rhine 
on  board  the  steamboat,  with  a  great  number  of  other  passengers^ 
with  their  charts,  and  guides,  and  panoramas  of  the  Rhine,  all 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  celebrated  scenery  of  this  famous  river. 

For  a  number  of  leagues  we  passed  through  a  Talley  called  the 
Kheingau,  which  is  very  fruitful,  and  exhibiting  numerous  coun« 
try-seats,  castles,  tec*  The  hiUs  were  covered  with  vineyards ; 
but  the  vine  here  is  not  the  garland  vine  of  Italy,  but  the  low 
bush  vine.  In  general,  the  wine  made  on  the  Rhine  is  white,  al« 
though  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  is,  as  is  well  known,  an 
acid  wine.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  my  taste,  although  many  pre« 
fer  it  to  any  other.  The  productions  of  some  years  are  more  es 
teemed  than  those  of  others,  and  some  particular  spots  are  famous 
for  the  pecuUar  flavour  of  their  wine,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  a  vineyard  we  passed  about  two  leagues  before  we  reached 
Mentz,  on  our  way  from  Frankfort. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Rhine,  in  this  celebrated  secftioa 
of  its  course,  are  the  picturesque  highlands  that  rise  in  varied 
39 
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I^eauty  oa  either  sidd ;  the  Terdant  ioterretiing  elopes  cod  Tales, 
^eciaUy  the  frequent  towns  and  Tillages,  and,  abore  all,  die  dd 
feudal  caatks  and  conTents  that  crown  almost  oTery  emineoce. 
The^e  caatka  aie,  most  of  them,  in  a  luinous  state,  altfaoof^  a 
&w  haTe  been  repaired  as  summer  residences  for  Grerman  pnnces, 
and  aie  situated  sometimes  upon  the  top  of  the  monntam  that 
rises  up  upon  the  bank  of  the  riTor,  and  sometimes  down  ihe 
side,  and  occasionally  based  oTen  in  the  water's  edge,  so  that  the 
chieftains  and  their  househdds  used  to  fish  out  of  their  windows. 
Here,  too,  they  had  their  fortresses  and  their  towers,  by  wiiidi 
they  commanded  the  entire  channel  of  the  riTer,  narrowed,  as  it 
(mquently  is,  by  the  obtrusiTO  mountains,  ^^ch  seem  to  grudge 
to  this  princely  riTor  a  channel  for  his  accumulated  waters.  He 
1^  been  able^  however,  to  force  himself  through  in  spite  of  rods 
and  oppoaing  hills,  although,  according  to  jappearance  at  ooe 
pUpe  near  Biogen,  the  contest  was  long  and  difficult,  and  was 
not  effected*  probably,  until  the  immense  Talleys  above,  as  farup 
aa  Strasburg  and  Baden,  had  collected  all  the  watery  forces  of 
the  Alps  into  mighty  inland  seas,  which  pressed  down  upon  the 
rocky  fcHTtrosses  of  the  enemy  with  such  tremendous  power  as 
to  make  an  entire  breach  in  the  ramparts,  and  smooth  for  tbemselTes 
a  naTJgable  p^aage  to  the  ocean.  The  interests  of  commerce, 
howcTer,  have  greatly  deepened  this  channel  by  the  improrements 
that  have  been  wtde  in  it,  at  different  times,  to  fiicilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  bpf^ta.  The  Frankfort  merchants,  since  the  inventioii  of 
guppowderi  have  done  good  servioe  here  by  blowing  a  channel 
through  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  crosses  the  river,  so  that  now,  widi 
a  go<)d  piipt,  large  steamboats  nsay  pass  in  safety. 

I  hate  heajrd  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  from  Mayence  to  Co- 
logne^.  ccHnpared  to  that  of  the  Hudson  from  New-York  to  Albanj ; 
h^t  the  x^ati^al  scenery  of  the  farmer  vrill  not  compare  with  that  of 
the  latter.  The  passage  of  the  Hudson  is  bolder  and  more  magnifi* 
ce^ty  even  Mrs.  TroUope  herself  being  judge ;  (gt  this  she  has  eoo- 
eeded,  as  we  were  informed  by  a  gentleman  on  board  the  boat  who 
l^ad  sailed  through  this  passage  with  her.  But  we  have  nothing 
^  the  Hudson  to  compare  with  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  ims, 
the  churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  castles  that  hang  over  this 
picturesque  valley  of  the  JElhine.  Many  of  these  foitresses  sre 
|ich  in  hiatovic  associations,  and  some  of  them  are  veiled  in  all 
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the  wiudiery  of  Biiperstition  and  ramaoce  by  the  mysterims  fa- 
bles thai  a  daik  and  superstitioos  age  has  huog  over  their  remole 
hitforjr.     In  one  place,  neat  Rudeaheim,  in  the  Rheingau^  the  wa« 
ten  are  rough  and  turbulent,  which  were  occasioned  on  this  wise. 
A  chieftain  of  Rudesheim,  who  was  one  of  the  crusaders,  and  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  made  a  tow  that,  if  he  should 
be  rescued,  he  would  return  home  and  dedicate  his  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Giesela,  to  Heaven.    She  had  other  thoughts,  and  had 
plighted  her  love  to  ia  knight  by  the  name  of  Odbn,  and  was  only 
waiting  the  return  of  her  father  to  consummate  her  fondest  wishes. 
The  crusader  ^i  turned,  and,  learning  the  facts,  in  a  transpcMrt  of 
rage  he  cursed  his  daughter.    In  the  bitterness  of  her  anguish  she 
precipitated  herself  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned ;  from  that 
time  the  troubfed  river  has  exhibited  upon  its  disturbed  estuary 
the  turbulent  monument  of  the  event. 

At  another  place  near  the  town  of  Lorch,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Rheingau,  is  a  precipitous  mountain, 
which  "  has  received  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Ladder,  because  it 
\%  aaid  the  devil  himself  rode  up  this  hill  on  horseback/'    A 
famous  knight  also  rode  up  this  precipice  to  rescue  his  '^  ladye- 
love,"  whom  the  gnomesy  a  ghostly  race  that  dwelled  near,  had  con- 
fined in  a  lofty  tower.    In  proof  of  this  exploit,  the  saddle  on 
which  he  rode  is  still  shown  in  the  town--house.     At  another 
place  is  the  site  of  the  f(»mer  residence  or  haunt  of  a  water- 
spirit  by  the  name  of  Lurley^  whom  the  boatmen  stiU  invoke  as 
they  pass,  and  she  answers  in  an  echo  sounding  like  her  name — 
hurley  or  Lurely.     An  enormous  rock  near  by  is  called  Lurley" 
berg.    The  origin  of  the  fable  seems  to  be  the  remarkable  echo 
produced  hexe,  which  repeats  a  sound  five  times.    A  more  interest^ 
ing,  because  a  more  real  character,  occupies  these  haunts  for  the 
present    It  is  an  old  man  who  seems  to  be  partially  insane,  and 
spends  his  time  chiefly  in  firing  muskets  as  boats  pass  up  and 
down  the  Rhine,  that  the  passengers  may  enjoy  the  echo.    For 
this  service  he  gets  no  other  fee  than  the  gratification  of  giving 
pleasure  to  others.    This  must  be  called,  I  think,  a  species  of 
benevolence. 

I  might  mention  other  fables,  and  numerous  tender  or  heroic 
historical  events  connected  with  these  feudatory  castles,  but  my 
limits  will  not  permk.    The  part  of  the  passage  richest  in  these 
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historical  associations  is  b^low  Coblentz,  between  that  and  Bonn, 
in  Westphalia.  This  is  the  region  of  the  "  SeYen  Mountaiiisf 
they  are  seven  distinct  heights,  that  rise  on  or  near  the  right  bank 
of  Uie  river,  all  of  which  are  crowned  with  fine  ruins  towering  in 
gloomy  grandeur  over  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Some  of  these 
castles,  it  is  said,  were  built  in  the  fourth  century ;  most  of  them, 
however,  are  works  of  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries. 

The  territories  on  the  Rhine  were  formerly  divided  into  four 
Electorates,  or  Circles^  called  the  Circles  of  the  Rhine^  they  were 
Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  Palitinate.  The  electors  of 
these  four  territories  often  made  and  deposed  the  emperors,  and 
otherwise  controlled  and  directed  the  destinies  of  Germany ;  and 
they  still  show  near  the  small  town  of  Rhense,  a  little  above 
Cobleniz,  the  site  of  the  Kanigstuhly  "  King's  Stoor  or  Royal 
Seat,  where  these  electors  met  to  consult  upon  the  interests  of  the 
empire.  This  spot  wa^l  selected  because  the  four  territories 
cornered  here,  or  so  near  this,  that  one  town  or  more  in  each 
territory  could  be  seen  from  this  spot.  This,  like  many  other 
royal  seats^  was  destroyed  in  the  revolution,  and  will  probably 
never  be  restored.  At  the  restoration,  after  the  dethronement  of 
Bonapart,  this  country,  from  Bingen,  a  little  below  Mayence,  to 
the  Netheriands,  was  given  to  Prussia,  embracing  about  eight 
thousand  three  hunfdred  square  miles,  and  containing  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  This  is  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Westphalia.  It 
is  thus  that  the  larger  European  powers  took  advantage  of  the 
derangement  occasioned  by  the  changes  of  Napoleon  to  help 
themselves  to  a  porti<Mi  of  the  spoils.  The  settlement,  therefore, 
was  not  exactly  a  restoration,  "but,  to  some  extent,  a  partition,  so 
that  the  larger  powers  increased  their  own  territories  by  swallow- 
ing up  a  portion  of  the  smaller.  This  was  a  crime  in  Napoleon, 
because  he  did  it  on  such  a  large  scale,  and  took  it  all  himself;  but 
in  the  allies  it  was  a  legitimate  virtue,  I  suppose,  because  they 
only  helped  themselves  and  one  another,  each  to  a  few  slices !  I 
know  not,  however,  as  it  would  have  been  any  worse  for  ihe 
world,  nay,  I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  have  been  better,  if  all  the 
little  states  had  in  this  way  been  swallowed  up,  except  so  far  as 
the  principle  of  doing  it  because  they  had  the  power  would  hare 
been  a  dangerous  one  to  be  sanctioned  by  those  who  were  figbUog 
"  for  the  liberiies  of  Europe."    But  the  principle  was  sanctioned^ 
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at  asj  rate,  lo  some  epmt ;  and,  after  they  had  coflamenccd,  ihqr 
migl^  as  wdl  have  carried  it  thnxigh;  as  it  is,  all  ihfi«nl  of  aaac 
dooiog  a  bad  pri»ci|^e  itaods  out  in  bold  relief  iqfwn  the  hiatont 
tablet  that  Tecords  the  traatadions  of  the  aUiea ;  and,  at  Ae  same 
time,  most  of  the  incoaTeoieiice  of  these  petty  aonwreigntifis  je« 


The  allies  professed  much  and  promised  fidr,  but  their  practice 

is  quite  another  thing.    This  practice  is  what  might  have  been 

expected  of  the  northern  autocrat,  and  also  <)f  the  Austrian  court, 

the  counsels  of  which  are  govemed  by  that  swoni  enemy  to 

liberty,  and  that  notonously  practical  enemy  to  troth  and  hones^, 

Prince  MetUmick;  but  not  of  the  King  of  Prussia.    In  many 

respects  he  certainly  appears  to  be  a  good  ooan;  he  makes  a  pro* 

fession — which,  by«the-way,  is  a  rare  thing  for  kng» — of  eiqperi* 

mental  piety.    The  venef  able  and  learned  Tholcukt  professor  at 

Halle,  stated,  in  a  qpeech  before  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 

in  LoadoD,  that  his  sovereign  had  dedared,  alhidii^  to  the 

memorable  campaign  of  1813  and  1814,  when  Napoleon  was 

overthrow]),  that  the  **  snows  of  Russia  had  kindled  up  the  fires 

of  ierotion  in  his  heart  f  and  with  this  profession  there  are,  ac* 

cording  to  all  accounts,  many  correspondences  in  his  Ufe.    And 

since  I  have  introduced  this  subject  here,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 

allude  to  a  few  things  connected  witli  the  character  and  policy  of 

the  reigning  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  WilKara  III.. 

To  FMeric  William's  religion  I  hate  just  alluded,  and  his  re 
gud  to  Tital  piely,  and  his  wish  to  promote  it  in  his  realm,  ap- 
pear in  his  continued  efforts  to  put  down  Neology^  which  is  so 
preralent  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  Periiaps,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  some  of  my  younger  readers,  I  ought  here  to  say  that  by 
Neology  is  meant  a  sort  of  philosophical  reli^on,  which  takes 
some  cognizance  of  the  scriptures,  and  claims  to  be  founded  on 
the  prindples  of  Christianity,  but  which  so  effectually  discards 
all  the  essential  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  so  fabulously  and 
figniatiTely  explains  away  all  its  miracles  and  spirituality,  that 
it  is  no  oUier  than  doWtiright  undisguised  Deism.  I  say  undis- 
goised,  for  it  has  no  other  disguise  than  the  name  of  Christianity^ 
and  the  forms  and  ordinances  of  a  Christian  church.  Its  doctrines, 
its  philosophy,  are  plain,  palpable  Deism,  or  rather  worse  dian 
some  kinds  of  Deism,  for  some  of  its  supporters  seem  to  giro  to 
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the  Deity  himself  no  other  personality  than  a  kind  of  JSi  pervading 
€nergy,  tlie  anima  mundi  of  the  ancients.  That  the  character  and 
extent  of  this  philosophy  may  be  seen,  I  take  the  liberty  to  intro- 
duce here  some  extracts  which  my  esteemed  friend  and  Cluisdaa 
brother,  the  Reverend  John  Beacham,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary secretaries  in  London,  permitted  me  to  make  from  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  received  from  Professor  Tholuck,  to  whon 
allusion  has  been  already  made. 

''  Quite  recently  a  book  has  been  published,  the  name  of  wfaidi 
I  am  sure  will  reach  England  also,  for  it  will  commence  a  lev 
era  in  theology  and  religion  in  our  country — ^The  Life  of  Chmt, 
by  Straus  of  Tubingen.  This  book  intends  to  prove  thkt  all  oor 
gospels  are  spurious  and  supposititious  productions,  and  all  tb 
relations  about  Christ  mystical.'^  "  Hundreds  of  clergymen,  pro- 
fessors, and  laymen  have  received  his  assertions,  and  many  be- 
lievers despair  of  its  being  answered.  I  am  just  about  to  write  i 
volume  for  its  refiitation."  "A  general  separation  muit  tab 
place ;  a  small  flock  of  believers  will  range  on  one  side,  the  laije 
bulk  of  complete  infidels  on  the  other.  Straus  is  not  a  Deist,  bat 
a  Pantheist.  He  believes  in  no  God,  but  some  eternal  impenooai 
principle  spread  and  manifested  in  the  world." 

Such  is  the  character  and  prevalence  of  the  German  theology. 
Against  this  enemy,  which  has  come  in  like  a  flood,  ''  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  has  lifted  up  a  standard,"  a  revival  of  evangelical  re- 
ligion has  been  experienced  to  some  extent  in  Germanyy  and  a 
few  are  struggling  against  the  tide  that  has  overspread  ihe  land. 
The  court  throws  its  influence  into  this  side,  and  the  king  does 
what  he  can  to  accomplish  a  change  in  the  creed  and  religious 
character  of  the  country.  He  does  this  by  extending  court  pat- 
ronage to  the  evangelical  clergy;  by  promoting  to  professorships, 
chaplaincies,  dec,  as  vacancies  occur,  such  as  favour  orthodoxy; 
and  also  by  attefnpting  a  kind  of  an  amalgamation  creed  and  re- 
ligious estabhshment,  by  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  persuade,  and, 
in  some  sense,  coerce**  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  to  coalesce* 

*  A  hw  was  paaMd  in  1S30,  commmdinf  Uie  vm  of  tba  new  attknl  litarKT.^ 
which  it  it  propoied  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  chorehes.  Under  Uie  t/patHon 
of  thie  ordinance  many  nonconformiata  have  been  '^ifniwtfd  from  office  and  fined,  ui^ 
"    "^  r  of  minlalen  impriaoned.. 
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That  he  is  sii^ere  in  this  there  is  little  doubt,  and  that  he  Is  taking 
the  wrong  course  to  accomplish  his  object  is  not  so'^uch  his 
fault  as  the  fault  of  the  times — ^the  fault  of  all  Europe.    But  Jt 
is^  nevertheless,  a  serious  fault.    When  did  the  church  ever  ex* 
tensively  and  grossly  apostatize,  except  in  its  connexion  with  the 
secular  power,  and  by  reason  of  that  connexion  ?    And  when  did 
a  reform  from  such  gross  apf>«tacy  ever  take  place,  except  inde- 
pendently of  the  secular  power,  and,  for  the  nK>stpart,  in  opposition 
to  it  ?     Let  the  readers  of  church  history  examine  this  subject, 
and  find  the  true  answer  to  these  questions ;  for  an  answer  to  them 
is  of  vital  consequence,  to  the  religious  operationsiof  the  present  day. 
The  secular  power  introduced  the  apostacy  of  Rome.    The  Prot> 
estants  commenced,  in  opposition  to  the  governments,  to  reform 
the  church ;  but  most  indiscreetly,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  the 
power,  strengthened  their  own  cause,  for  the  time  being,  by  form- 
ing the  same  unholy  alliance.    And  what  has  been  the  conse* 
quence  ?    Like  causes,  in  die  moral  as  in  the  physical  world) 
produce  like  ejBTects,  and  wUl  to  the  end  of  time.    Protestantism 
has  become  c(»rupted  in  every  case  where  such  alliance  has  ex« 
isted.    This  is  pre-emine;itly  true,  I  apprehend,  in  Germany,  and 
hence  the  greater  folly  for  the  King  of  Prussia  to  make  use  of  that 
is  an  antidote  to  cure  the  poison  of  infidelity  in  his  church,  which 
is  the  very  bane  that  has  infused  that  poison  into  the  ecdesiastical 
system.    Would  these  men  that  are  now  professedly  Christian 
dergymen  in  Germany  have  been  clergymen,  or  even  nominal 
Christiatis  at  this  time,  but  for  the  legalized  salaries  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  and  the  honours  of  ecclesiastical  preferments  ?    It 
is  this  that  has  kept  up  the  forms  of  Christianity,  and  deluded  th6 
people  with  the  idea  that  they  were  the  members  of  a  Christian 
church,  while  their  entire  system  was  becoming  perverted.    It  is 
this  that  has  kept  out  an  influence,  which,  but  for  the  strength  of 
goremmept  patronage,  would  have  combated  these  growing  er- 
rors in  their  early  development,  and  would  have  purified  the 
church.    But,  as  it  is,  all  has  been  lost,  and  one  can  but  regret 
that  a4>Tince  who  seems  well  disposed  towards  the  Christian 
cause,  not  merely  for  state  purposes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truths 
ihotdd,  now  that  the  inherent  energy  of  truth  is  beginning  to  com- 
bat with  error,  run  into  the  same  old,  oft-tried,  and  fallacious 
method  of  restoring  the  purity  of  the  gospel.    The  or^odox  cause 
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nay  in  this  way  be  strengthened  for  the  time ;  nominal,  and,  per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  real  converts  any  be  multiplied;  but  the 
church  can  never  in  this  way  in  PrusBia,  or  anywhere  eke,  be 
essentially  and  permanently  purified  and  retomed.  Reason,  his- 
tory, common  sense,  and  levelation,  all  sombuie.  to  estaUish  this 
proposition. 

But  much  as  Frederic  Wilham  is  missiiq;  the  mark  in  his  at- 
tempts to  promote  die  interests  of  reUgkm  in  his  realm,  the  evil 
will  be  remedied,  in  part  at  kast,  by  hb  excellant  syatem  of  gen* 
eral  education ;  a  system  which,  £or  iu  symmetiy,  enei;gy,  practi- 
cal efficiency,  and  utility,  has  become  the  admisation  and  imitatioD 
of  both  hemispheres.  Absohite  monarch  as  he  is,  the  Sling  of 
Prussia  has,  in  this  respeot,  shown  himself  to  be  the  Cenber  and 
friend  of  his  people.  I  would  do  nothing  more  than  aUude  to  Urn 
iubject  heve,  were  it  not  that  this,sj8tem  of  ediocatioii  is,  after  aS, 
but  partially  known  in  our  country^  and  I  shodd  rejoice  in  beti^; 
instnimentd  in  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  such  as  may  not  hate 
examined  it,  by  briefly  noticing  a  very  few  of  its  leading  featurei . 
I  have  less  need,  however,  of  going  into  detail  on  this  subject, 
because  I  have  done  this  to  some  extent  with  the  French  system, 
which  corresponds,  in  many  reqwets,  with  dkis  of  iPrussia. 

1 .  One  of  die  features  of  edacatioa  in  {^nmia,  as  in  Fsaace,  is, 
that  the  superintendency  of  the  schoolaiaiiiade  adisdnctdqpartment 
of  government,  with  an  efficient  minister  at  ils  head.*  He,  with  his 
council  and  subordinate  officers,  looks  after  the  whole  8]rstem.  He 
not  only  takes  care  of  the  fenda  and  of  iheir  distribution,  but  he  sees 
that  well-qualified  teachers  are  erophw^ed,  proper  text*hooks  intro- 
duced, suitable  houses  provided.  Sec  To  carry  out  die  system  effi- 
ciendy,  the  country  is  divided  into  proviaces,  and  theseintar^eBcy 
circles,  and  these  again  into  smaller  circlea,  and,  finally,  the  smal- 
ler circles  into  parishes.  Each  parish  miut  have  a  schooL  This 
school  is  under  a  parochial  committee  and  inspector,  sidijectlD  the 
supervision  of  the  higher  councils,  and  of  the  minister  of  instractian. 

2.  Every  parent  is  obliged  by  law  to  send  his  child  to  school 
from  the  age  of  seven  years  to  fourteen.  He  can,  however,  by 
permission  of  the  committee,  take  out  hia  child  bdbfe  the  age  of 

*  Vin&y  Bhould  not  this  feature  be  introduced  into  the  retpectiTe  states  in  oar  ooontiy  f 
In  Connecticut  there  is  an  officer  to  superintend  the  school  J^oid.  3tt  of  how  little  flViS 
is  it  to  hate  a  fond  and  have  it  well  taken  care  of,  unlsM  itk  ate  pnpBdv  aqiaM* 
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tomteen,  if -the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through  the  course  of  primary 
kistractioii ;  and,  if  the  parent  is  not  able  to  furnish  the  child 
with  suitable  clothing,  dec,  to  attend  school,  the  public  furnishes 
them. 

9.  Each  parish  is  obliged  by  law  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
primary  school. 

4.  The  schoolhouses  are  weU  fitted  and  suitably  located.  A 
play-ground  is  generally  laid  out  in  connexion  with  the  school- 
house,  and  often  a  garden,  orchard,  &c. 

5.  In  addition  to  suitable  books  and  maps,  cheap  apparatus 
and  collections  in  natural  history  are  required. 

6.  Religion  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and,  where  there  are  differ- 
ent religions,  a  spirit  of  accommodation  is  enjoined ;  and,  if  there 
is  more  than  one  master,  when  the  parish  is  divided  in  its  reli- 
gious views,  the  head-master  is  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  major- 
ity, and  the  assistant  of  that  of  the  minority.* 

7.  Girls^  schools  are  required,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  sep- 
arate from  the  other  sex. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  primary  education 
as  given  in  our  country,  drawing,  singing,  and  the  elements  of  ge- 
ometry are  required.  Agricultural  instructions  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises are  also  insisted  on. 

9.  But  that  which,  more  than  anything  else,  gives  character  to 
these  schools  is  the  competency  of  the  instructers.  To  secure 
this  there  are  forty-two  normal  schools,  where  teachers  are  trained 
to  their  profession.  They  are  not  only  taught  what  to  teach,  but 
koto  to  teach ;  and,  to  this  end,  they  are  required  to  take  a  three 
years'  course ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  found  qualified,  they  receive 
a  certificate,  specifying  their  qualifications,  aptness  to  teach,  &c. 
As  these  teachers  are  educated  at  the  public  expense,  they  are 
required  to  pursue  the  business  of  teaching  where  the  consistories 
appoint.  Those  who  excel  are  promoted ;  those  who  are  negligent 
are  fined,  and,  if  they  continue  unprofitable,  they  are  dismissed. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  teach  who  has  not  his  regular  diploma  or 
certificate. 

*  It  ihoald  be  lecollectad  that  thii  aocommodatkRi  is  ellected  wbere  thapepnlatkio  w 
lividfld  between  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  as  is  the  case  in  a  gnat  part  of  Pmssia. 
How  anch  easier  might  this  accommodation  be  e&cted  between  different  Protestant 
Mat 
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10.  Although  there  seenui  to  be  much  of  the  ezexcUe  of  straig 
tuthority  in  this  sy^item,  it  ii  nevertheless  remarkable  that  aignat 
portion  of  the  machinery  that  enters  into  it  is  made  of  the  man- 
aging committees  and  councils  appointed  by  the  different  parishes 
find  circles ;  so  that  the  business  of  gOTernment,  after  ally  seems 
to  be  to  form  the  general  plan  and  exercise  a  general  supenisioa, 
while  the  immediate  superiotendency  falls  upon  the  people  imme- 
diately concerned.  This  gives  a  general  interest  in  the  sckoob, 
which  could  not  otheiwise  be  secured,  and  which  is  imfispeoaaUe 
tp  the  success  of  the  plan.  So  satisfied  is  the  government  of  the 
necessity  of  enlistiAg  the  popular  feeling  in  oorder  to  secure  sae* 
ee^s*  that,  when  the  new  provinces  oa  the  Blane  viere  acqtmed 
ky,  the  arrangement  of  1815,  the  law  requiring  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  under  the  sanction  o£  aeveie  penaUes 
WW  SDspeiided.  untile  by  gentleir  means,  a  pajoiki  asntimeat  oooM 
be  formed  in  favour  of  popular  educatifm*  In.  188friiiislaw  wai 
alllio  put  ia  forpe  in  these  provinces. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  is  now  scaxee^-  ai  child:  in  all  the 
l?rp9sivi  dominions  capable  in  body  wd  mind)  o£  attenliBg  and 
reNpeiviog.  iostruction  between  the  ag^  of  seven  andifimrteen,  who 
is..nQt.  in  a.  process  of  prima^  or  higher  inslrecliiiD^  In  l^h 
dot  of  a  population  of  twelve  millions,  seveR  hnadred:andtweat7* 
ni  thpp«a^  eight  hundred  and  tweotyrlfaree^  wUclt  was.  the  le- 
pjprted  population  of  the  entire  kingdom,  there;  wete  atteodingthe 
pjublic  primary  schools  two  miUioivH  twent|Hinft  dtousaod,  foor 
l^undred  and  twentyrone. 

In  addition  to  her  primary  schods  and  pcivate  seminanes, 
Prussia  has.  one.  hundred  and  ten  higher  schools  c^HeA^gymtuuia; 
and,  above  these,  she  has  six  universities;  vi«„.  at  Bedioj  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom;,  at  Halle  in  Saxony;  at  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine ;  at  Breslau.  in .  Silesia,  (this-  is  principdly  under  the  ooft* 
trol  of  the  Catholics);  at  Konigsberg  in  East  Prussia;  aod  at 
Gxeifswalde  in  Pomerania.  These  universities  are  geeendlyii^^ 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  are,  as  we)l  as  the  other  luuTsrff- 
ties  of  Germany,  supplied,  for  the  most  part,  with  splendid  Uanntf^ 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  extended  and  very  agreeable  tnrd' 
l^Dg  acq/oaintuice  while  passing  ^own  the  Rhine,  during  our  sU]r 
at  Rotterdam,  and  on  our  passage  to  London,  with  Count  Fatt^ 
stein  a  counsellor  of  Saxony,  and  royal  librarian  at  Die«k^> 
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from  iiliom  I  deri?6d  much  infarnialioB  cottMrning  tbe  chatactet 
9BDi  nanagement  of  the  'Genma  lihrarieB.  The  foUowiog  facte 
respecting  the  Dresden  lihraiy  mvy  giv^e  WMe  genend  idea  of 
the  regulations  and  extensive  advantages  of  the  Oerman  libf  aries. 
The  number  of  veluines  is  three  hundred  thousand.  To  manage 
the  library  there  ave  one  principal  lilmrian,  two  assisuiits,  and 
four  secretaries.  Every  man,  high  <or  low,  appertaining  to  Sax** 
ony,  naay,  by  giving  a  sufficient  guaramy  that  the  books  ahall  be 
retarned,  take  out  three  or  focir  voluoftes^  and  even  stramgere 
and  foreigner  are  favoured  with  Cbe  advantages  of  the  hbruy. 
DuTing  the  last  year  (1835)  there  were  two  thousand  four  hniK 
dred  and  eighty<4ve  readers  in  Dresden^  and  five  hundred  and 
iweaty  oat  of  the  <oity»  making  three  thousand  and  five  di£fereni 
readers  (cv  tlie  year. 

The  library  at  Gottingen  has  three  hundred  thou«aad  volumes ; 
at  MvHiich  four  bemftlied  thousand ;  at  Beriin  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ihottsand ;  «t  Vienna  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  witli 
numerous  otkers.  Eveiy  unportant  tewn,  in  fact,  has  its  iibraiy 
of  a  greaaer  or  less  extent. 

The  universities  of  Germany  mre  also  wett  attended.  The 
most  prominent  are  that  of  Berlin^  with  two  thousand  five  hui^ 
died  sMidents^  and  that  of  Halle,  with  seven  bandied.  Tite  uns* 
Territy  of  Gottmgen,  abKS  in  the  Duchy  of  Bnmswi£k>  Ina  nine 
hondnMl  ifCudents ;  and  thai  of  Leipsk  m  Saxony  eight  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  German  universities  vary  considerably  at  dil^ 
ferent  times  in  the  number  of  their  students,  according  to  the 
celebrity  of  their  professors.  A  popular  lecturet,  in  any  one  de* 
partment,  will  draw  students  from  the  different  SoVeretgntiee  far 
and  near,  and  Ihus,  for  the  time,  increase  t}ie  patronage  of  the  in- 
stitation.  From  the  above  specimens,  it  is  evident  diat  thtte  an 
at  this  day  very  many  who  are  pursuing  a  liberal  and  a  piofbs* 
rional  course  of  study  in  Germany.  .  Many  of  these  become, 
in  their  turn,  professors,  authors,  and  teachers  of  Vt^ious  grades* 
it  IB  here,  and  here  only,  in  nuiAy  of  the  states,  that  the  lower 
classes  have  a  chance  to  rise.  In  the  rq^^lic  of  letters  the  field 
it  open  for  competition,  and  the  rush  to  this  theatre  of  action,  and 
the  press  for  distinction,  is  surprisingly  great.  Poverty  is  re- 
sisted, obstacles  are  overcome,  and  thousands  are  stretching  on- 
wanl  in  their  eager  course  for  knowledge.    The  entire  pubhc 
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miiid  feels  the  impolie,  and  absolute  royalty  itsdf  swells  and  ^ 
cilitates  the  tide  of  mental  ekvation  by  the  salutary  legolaticiw 
and  princely  munificence  of  the  throne. 

Whether  the  King  of  Prussia  perceives  that  this  will  ultioitelj 
subvert  the  irresponsible  exercise  of  absolute  power,  ot  whethei 
he  Tsinly  imagines  that  absolutism  .and  uni?ersal  education  can 
subsist  together,  does  not  appear.  The  result  will  show,  doubt- 
less, that  a  constitutional  government  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  most 
frilow  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  who  can  mf 
that  this  is  not  the  intention  of  Frederic  William  ?  I  see  no  otha 
way — after  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  religion — ^to  vindicate  ha 
character  as  an  honest  man.  He,  with  other  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, who,  like  him,  have  hitherto  disregarded  their  soknui 
pledges,  promised  his  subjects  a  constitutional  government  if  Aey 
would  rally  and  unite  in  putting  down  Napoleon.  They  took  him 
at  his  word.  The  farmer  left  his  plough  in  the  furrow ;  the  me- 
dianic  closed  the  d<5or  of  his  shop;  the  student  left  his  books, 
and  all  rushed  to  the  field  of  conflict.  This  unanimity  and  ardour 
ensured  success.  Napoleon  fell ;  and  up  to  this  hour  the  reward 
of  their  zeal  has  been  perfidy,  falsehood,  and  disappointed  hopes. 
But,  if  the  king  hesitates  to  adopt  this  form  of  government,  not 
because  he  loves  power  and  disregards  the  truth,  but  because  he 
fears  the  consequences  until  the  people  are  educated ;  and  if  he  is 
diffusing  light  over  his  subjects  that  he  may  safely  give  them  Ub- 
erty,  then  is  he  worthy  to  be  reckoned  among  the  benefactora  of 
the  world  The  result  vrill  be  seen,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  suspi- 
cion darkens  by  this  long  delay,  and  by  certain  rigorous  measures 
of  government  against  those  who  hold  and  teach  constitutional 
doctrines,  and  especially  by  that  cruel  intolerance  that  incarce- 
rates a  minister  of  the  gospel  because  he  conscientiously  refuses 
.to  conduct  Divine  service  in  accordance  with  a  royal  dictation  of  a 
Bewfangled  liturgy.  Every  day  the  plague-spot  of  perfidy  grows 
darker  upon  the  crest  of  the  Prussian  monarch ;  and,  if  he  dies 
leaving  it  an  inheritance  to  his  successor,  it  will  be  infamous  to 
his  character  and  a  curse  to  his  house. 
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But  it  is  time,  perhaps  the  reader  will  think,  to  return  to  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine.    Our  first  stopping-place  was  at  Coblentz» 
eighteen  leagues  from  Mayence.    This  town  derives  its  name  by 
corruption,  it  is  said,  from  Confluens,  because  it  is  situated  at  the 
coTiftuence  of  the  rivers  Moselle  and  Rhine.    The  business  of 
the  city  consists  principally  in  storing  and  forwarding  the  mer 
chandise  of  the  Moselle ;  over  this  river  is  a  bridge,  built,  it  is 
said,  by  Bishop  Baldwin,  with  money  collected  by  the  sale  of  inr 
dulgences.    There  is  also  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  con- 
necting the  town  with  the  valley  of  Ehrenbreitstein.    These 
bridges  of  boats  are  very  common  on  this  river,  and  they  are  very 
convenient.    The  platform  of  the  bridge  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  a 
succession  of  boats,  which  are  moored  close  to  each  other,  being 
made  fast  to  posts  or  anchors  above  by  means  of  caUes.    The 
rapidity  of  the  current  ia  favourably  resisted  by  the  sharpness  of 
the  prows,  and  the  cables  permit  the  entire  inass  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Coblentx,  though  small,  containing  but  about  eleven  thousaDd 
inhabitants,  is,  nevertheless,  in  connexion  with  the  fortresses  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  strongest  positions,  prob* 
ably,  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  It  appears  to  be  strongly  gar* 
risoned  also ;  for  the  Place  cCArmes  was  full  of  soldiers  the  day  we 
called,  whose  gay  uniforms,  contrasted  vrith  the  verdant  Lindea- 
trees  that  surround  this  public  square,  made  a  very  beautiful 
appearance. 

The  next  town  of  importance  is  Bonn,  which,  like  Coblentz,  it 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  contains  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  This  town  is  principally  noted  for  its  uni* 
versity,  which  now  occupies  the  buildings  formerly  called  the 
castle.  The  situation  is  elevated,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  *'  Seven  Mountains.^  The  old  Rheister  Scud^  or 
'^  Knights'  Hall,''  once  the  scene  of  feudal  conviviality  and  mirths 
is  now  a  place  of  intellectual  refreshment ;  it  is  the  room  for  the 
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libniy.  One  would  thiidc  the  ftudents  of  Bonn  would  be  inspired 
with  romance  and  poetry.  Their  academic  hallsy  and  the  entire 
circle  of  their  sensible  horizon,  are  all  rife  with  the  associatkMis 
of  romance  and  chiralxy ;  and  the  scenery  itself  is  most  poetically 
picturesque. 

We  arriyed  at  Cologne,  and  debarked  for  the  night,  for  these 
Rhenish  boats  afford  us  no  berths  for  sleeping.  Here  all  the  . 
interest  of  the  Rhine  ceases ;  below  this  the  banks  are  flat  and 
low,  and  the  entire  scene  is  as  monotonous  and  dull  as  it  is  pic- 
turesque and  animating  abore.  Hence  many  travellers  leave  the 
river  here  and  strike  across  Belgium,  and  taking  Brussels,  and 
Ghent,  and  the  Field  of  Waterloo  in  their  route,  they  embark  for 
London  or  Dover  at  Ostend.  We  were  somewhat  in  doubt  which 
route  would  afford  us  the  most  interest;  but  having,  from  my  earliest 
recollections,  associated  something  peculiar  with  my  idea  of  that 
land  which  has  been  wrested  from  the  domains  of  Neptune,  and 
presuming  that  this  would  be  my  only  opportunity  of  gratifying 
curiosity  in  reference  to  it,  I  determined  to  retain  my  berth  and 
visit  HoDand. 

We  had  a  little  time  in  the  evening  and  morning  for  examining 
this  ancient  city,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Agrippa, 
who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  city  by  making  this  site  a  place 
of  encampment  for  the  Roman  army.*  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  extending  on  the 
river  about  one  league.  It  contains  about  sixty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Formerly  it  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Romanism 
and  superstition,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  government  was  ty- 
rannical and  oppressive.  At  one  time,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  among  the  weavers,  seventeen  hundred 
looms  were,  burnt  by  order  of  government,  which  impolitic  act 
drove  the  cloth  manufacturers  from  the  city.  In  1618  all  the 
Protestants  were  expelled  the  city ;  in  1425  all  the  Jews  were 
banished.  No  wonder,  after  i^uch  a  course  of  bad  policy,  the 
French,  when  they  took  the  city  in  1794,  shoufd  find  in  it  twelve 
thousand  mendicants,  whose  particuliar  stations,  in  many  instances, 
had  become  a  sort  of  property,  and  descended  to  their  children 
as  an  inheritance.  These,  with  twenty-five  thousand  eccresiastics, 
were  enough,  one  would  think,  to  drink  up  all  the  lifeblood  of  tfae 

*  By  ■ome  it  jb  sappoted  lihat  thk  wsb  the  ttte  of  the  capital  of  the  anciflnt  Vbum 
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city.  The  Frencli,  howeTer,  broke  in  upon  this  system  of  men* 
dicity  and  superstitiony  and  the  city  is  improving. 

Cologne  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  Gennan  architecture  in 

its  unfinished  cathedral,  inrhich  was  commenced  in  the  thirteenth 

century.     Among  other  tombs  and  monuments,  this  cathedral,  it 

IS  saidy  contains  the  relics  of  die  fnagi^  or  ^'  three  kings,"  who 

came  from  the  east  to  worship  the  babe  Jesus  in  the  stable. 

The  sarcophagus  was  superbly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  silver, 

and  precious  stones,  but  it  sufiered  much  by  removing  it  when 

the  chapter-fled  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1794.    It 

was  returned  in  1804,  much  mutilated,  but  has  since  been  par< 

tially  restored.    Here,  too,  is  the  tomb  of  Queen  Mary  de  MediciSf 

mother  of  Louis  XIII.    The  sainted  Empress  Helena  built  a 

church  here,  as  well  as  at  Bonn,  thus  showing  that  the  enter* 

prising  spirit  of  this  Christian  heroine  led  her  to  the  West  as  well 

as  to  the  East;  a  missionary  of  unremitting  zeal  in  Palestine,  in 

the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  barbarous  regions  of  Transalpine 

Gaul.    Bating  her  superstition,  which  was  rather  the  fault  of  the 

age  than  of  any  one  individual,  what  a  worthy  example  of  Christian 

enterprise  was  exhibited  in  this  extraordinary  woman  ?    Who  of 

modem  days  can  compare  with  her  ?    On  the  site  of  the  church 

which  she  built  in  Cologne  stands  now  the  church  of  St.  Gereon^ 

which  is  a  fine  structure,  built  in  the  eleventh  century. 

P.  P.  Rubens,  who  was  bom  in  a  house  in  this  city,  still  shown 
to  the  stranger,  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The 
fount  in  which  he  was  baptized,  and  the  tombstone  of  his  father, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  church,  as  also  a  beautiful  picture  of  his, 
representing  the  cmcifixion  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Cologne  is  almost  wholly  Catholic,  there  being  less,  probably, 
than  two  thousand  of  Jews  and  Protestants  within  its  walls. 

Among  various  other  manufactories,  the  famous  eau  de  Cologne 
or  Cologne  water,  which  takes  its  name  firom  this  city,  where  it 
was  first  invented,  is  still  very  extensively  manufactured  here  We 
were  told  there  were  fifteen  manufactories  of  this  article,  which 
furnish  for  exportation  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  annually.  We  went  to  the  old  shop  of  M.  Jean  Marie  Fa* 
rinoy  and  bought  several  bottles,  so  that  we  might  be  sure,  for 
once  in  our  lives,  that  we  had  obtained  the  '*  genuine  article.^ 

Our  next  day's  sail  was  to  Nimeguen,  the  capital  of  the  prov* 
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aooe  of  GueUerland,  one  hundred  and  Iwenty-five  miles  from  Co- 
logne.   On  going  on  boerd  in  the  morning  we  found  oar  ccn^M^ 
ny  had  Tory  much  changed,  and  had  become  considerably  dioun- 
iahed.    One  partyi  howe? eri  in  which  we  had  become  very  much 
interested,  was  with  us  still.    It  was  that  of  a  Grennan  princess 
and  her  suite,  consisting  ci  a  young  lady,  Count  ,FalkensteiD,  be- 
fore mentioned*  a  colonel  of  the  Austrian  service,  &c.    They 
were  all  fine  companions,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  not  only  to  Holland,  but  theace  to 
EngUnd.    They  were  intelligent,  social,  and  courteous,  and  uni- 
ted, to  a  great  degree,  simplicity  of  manners  with  dignity  of  char- 
acter.   By  some  means  we  became  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  consorted  together  with  a  freedom  and  an  attachment  not  com- 
mon with  strangers,  especially  with  strangers  so  unequal  in  rank 
as  that  of  plain  republicans  on  the  one  side  and  princes  on  the 
other.    All  etiquette  in  the  matter  was  waived,  and  we  became, 
for  the  rest  of  the  way,  in  a  manner,  of  one  party.    The  intimacy 
commenced,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  between  the  ladies,  who, 
although  generally  more  wary  and  tenacious  of  etiquette  than  the 
opposite  sex,  have  also  stronger  sympathies,  which,  under  some 
circumstances,  will  strangely  draw  together  and  cement  in  one 
distant  and  unaflSdiated  minds.    And  when  this  union  is  once  ei- 
fected  between  themy  we  of  the  other  sex,  whose  affinities  are  not 
so  strong,  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  readily  drawn  into  the  same 
association.    On  this  account,  as  well  as  many  others,  I  should 
advise  travellers  to  take  their  ladies  with  them.    True,  they  will, 
by  this  means,  be  retarded  somewhat  in  their  speed;  will  be  en- 
cumbered with  nMNre  baggage,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  and  vnU 
have  more  solicitude  and  responsibility ;  but  not  more  than  they 
ought  to  have,  to  f<Mrm  a  proper  baCUast  to  the  mind.    And  then 
how  does  such  company  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  traveller! 
how  does  the  female  influence  open  the  way  for  the  stranger, 
where  otherwise  be  could  not  go !    How  does  it  attract  to  bin 
sympathies  and  courtesies  in  a  foreign  land  which  otherwise  he 
could  not  secure ;  and,  in  addition  to  all,  and  I  speak  feelingly 
here,  if  sickness  come  upon  him  in  that  far-o£f  land,  how  cheering 
to  his  heart  to  enjoy  her  soothing  and  assiduous  attentions,  when 
otherwise  he  must  be  abandoned  to  the  mercenary  sympathies  of 
a  hireling  stranger ! 
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Our  passage  to  Nimeguen  was  mostly  devoid  of  interest  from 
without.  We  passed  a  number  of  small  towns  on  the  low  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  which  afforded  a  little  yariety  to  the  flat,  tame  scenes 
that,  in  every  direction,  and  hour  after  hour,  met  our  sight. 

In  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  Nimeguen  we  came  to  the  point 
of  the  division  of  the  waters,  the  old  Rhine,  as  it  is  called,  pass- 
ing off  to  the  right,  while  the  branch  called  Waal  keeps  to  the  left 
to  Nimeguen,  and  thence  to  the  sea ;  not,  however,  in  one  channel, 
for  the  arms  are  multiplied  as  you  approach  the  sea,  and  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  are  subdiyided  into  various  subordinate  chan- 
nels, natural  and  artificial.    The  Rhine,  in  fact,  is  Uke  a  mighty 
tree,  with  various  and  extended  roots  and  multitudinous  branches. 
By  its  roots  it  connects  with  the  sea,  and  with  its  branches  it  pen- 
etrates the  Continent,  and  spreads  out  over  the  Alpine  mountains. 
I  said  by  its  roots  it  connects  with  the  sea.    This,  however,  is 
not  true  of  all  its  roots.    The  right  branch,  or  the  old  Rhine, 
passes  down  to  Utrecht,  where  a  small  arm  shoots  off  to  the  north 
into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  principal  branch,  passing  down  by 
Leyden,  seems  to  labour  much  to  bear,  its  accumulated  treasures 
to  the  ocean ;  but  is  overpowered  by  the  opposing  sands,  which, 
like  a  mi^ty  leviathan, ''  drink  up  the  river,"  and  are  thirsty  stfll. 
At  the  point  of  division  first  mentioned,  hydraulic  works  are 
erected  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  waters,  on  which  depends,  it 
is  said,  the  very  existence  of  Holland.    But  for  these  works,  in 
the  great  flood  of  1784  that  province  would  have  been  deluged 
and  destroyed. 

Nimeguen  is  an  interesting  town,  and  the  more  so  as  contrasted 
with  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  region,  being  itself  so  eleva- 
ted and  precipitous  as  to  enable  one  to  overlook  the  tops  of  one 
range  of  houses  from  the  windows  of  the  other ;  and  from  the  high- 
est part  is  a  fine  and  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  around,  and 
of  the  four  rivers.  Mouse,  Waal,  Rhine,  and  Issel.  Here  Julius 
C»sar  built  a  castle,  which  was  afterward  inhabited  by  Charlei- 
magne.  At  this  place  we  lost  more  of  our  company,  who  took  a 
route  to  Utrecht,  and  thence  to  Amsterdam ;  but  we  preferred  to 
keep  on  our  course  to  Rotterdam,  especially  as  it  was  now  the 
last  day  of  the  week. 

•  In  the  remainder  of  our  voyage  we  had  very  little  to  interest 
US,  eaxept  the  dikes  by  which  this  stoleih  world  is  kept  firom  re^ 
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taming  to  the  domimon  of  the  ocean,  and  here  and  diere  a  Tibge, 
iriiicb,  if  it  had  no  other  attraciion,  was  sure  to  be  connected  mk 
some  liistoric  event  that  made  it  a  spot  of  associated  interest. 
Among  these  was  Loeyestein,  where  that  great  and  good  mai, 
Ghrotius,  was  imprisoned  three  years  for  daring  to  be  a  fineod  of 
liberty,  and  afterward  made  his  escape  by  the  stratagem  of  hii 
wife  (what  will  not  conjugal  a£bction  in  a  woman^s  breast  accom- 
plish?) who  caused  him  to  be  conreyed  away  in  a  box  used  fa 
carrying  books.  A  very  expressive  transaction  this ;  far  any  bot 
containing  the  liring  head  of  Grotius  might  well  be  represeotid 
as  full  of  books;  for  Orotius's  ieoi  contained  idl  the  boob  of  tk 
age. 

We  also  passed  the  town  of  Dort,  or  Dordrecht.    This  place » 
celebrated  an  Tarious  accounts.    The  land  on  which  it  is  sitaated 
was  constituted  an  island  by  being  lorn  from  the  shore  in  a  ter- 
rible inundation  which  occurred  in  1421,  and  which  destroyed 
seTenty4wo  Tillages  and  one  hnndred  thousand  persons.   Hen 
also  was  bom  the  celebrated  Dewitt.    Dart  is  famous,  moreoTer, 
far  enduring  a  number  of  sieges  without  ever  being  takea;  lo 
strong  is  iu  natural  situation.    But  not  floods,  nor  wars,  norgieat 
naen  have  done  half  as  mudi  to  give  this  city  o^^Nrity  as  the  &• 
mous  (I  might  justly  say  infamous)  synod  wUch,  in  IGlSaadlS, 
was  conrened  heie  to  condsii  v,  what  had  already  heenpr^vdgdi 
ibe  tenett  of  James  Arminius.    I  beliere  the  great  body  of  i» 
Christian  world  now,  both  Calyinistic  and  Arminian,  unite  ia  coo* 
demning  the  course  of  this  council,  whatever  may  be  thoogit  of 
the  truth  or  £alsity  of  many  of  their  decisions.    That  a  PrtMatd 
eoundl  should  proceed  with  such  partiality,  bigotry,  and  fioleaee 
against  men  of  eminent  learning,  and  amiable  manners,  aod  iuuid* 
peachable  lives,  high  in  office,  and  sustained  by  a  large  ciide  of 
friends  and  followers,  merely  because  they  differed  from  tbeir 
brethren  on  the  Tezed  abstrusities  growing  out  of  the  doctnoe  of 
predestination,-  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Protestant  name.    As  one  saw 
by  this  noted  city,  he  may  almost  fancy  he  hears  the  rough  ssa 
angry  voice  of  the  president,  Bogerman,  driving  the  defencdeff 
remonstrants  from  the  council  with  their  cause  nnpiead ;  sna  »&- 
cy  pursues  them  still  as  they  walk  back  to  their  lodgiop  ^ 
their  dignified  spirits  unbroken ;  die  hisses  and  scoSb  of  the^' 
inens,  and  of  the  very  rabhk  of  the  streets,  assail  them  ss  tk«f 
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What  an  anen? iaUe-  oharacter  have  that  council  and  the 
citizeBf  o£  that  age  entailed  upon  Dort.  I  know  thisgeneratioir 
is  not  to  be  criminaled.  for  the  tiansactiona  of  mora  than  two  cen- 
turi0»'  atanding ;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  pasa  the  city  without /ee/ii^ 
that  thin  gMjftinliffyi  ^  are  the  chiUten  of  them  that  did  these  things." 
Wouid  that  the  doinga  of  that  council  could  be  blotted  from  the 
hiatory  of  ProteatantisB.  There  is,  however,  one  oonBolation, 
and  thati  iai  diat  ■nek  timnaaotionaaK  not  only  not  in  acooidance 
witfa»  but  dkodl}:  oi^ioaed  to,  the  teacfainga  and  spirit  of  genuine, 
PzotestantiaoL 

At  sail;  of  ninetj(-£Te  milea  from  Nimeguan  brouj^t  us  to  Rot 
terdam  eady  in  the  aftemoon ;  in  time,  in  fact,  to  take  a  genera, 
view  of  most  thai  ia  interesting  to  astranger  in-  thia  commercial 
city. 

Weadliod.Qut^ aaaoon.aa  the necosary  aorrangementa could  be 
mado  BBoA.  a  iMris^.  preauiedi  to  examine  Rolteidamt  We  had 
walked  but  ai  fowr  p^osa  before  we  passed' »  dog  mi  the  sidewalk 
in  aiolem  conyulaions,  and  a  moment  after  he  passed  us  at  full 
speedy  flus^iliing  at  na  aa  he  went  by,  and  jnat  in- advance  of  us  he 
tnmed  aside- to  a  man  who  was  at  work  upon  the  quay,  who  for- 
tvmaloly  had  on  thickp  boots*  With  these  the  rabid  animal  pitched 
hatlk^  aad»  after  iqpeated  repulses,  be  waa  at  length  kicked  off 
thewhtff  into  the  dreaded  element  of  the  dock,  where  he  was  fid* 
len  apon  hy^  nnmimiay  and  undoubtedly  soon^  despatched.  We 
have  had  no  hairbxeaddL escapes  to-^e  life'  and  incident  to  our 
journal,. but,  ia  thia  case,  we  had  oocasicn  at'least  for  gratitude  to 
a  proteetaB^  Proffidance  dbat  saved  us  firom  so  dangerous  a  foe. 

The  first  thing  that  stxthesi  the  attention  of  the  stranger  in  this 
country  is*  theextiemo  deanltness  of  the  place  and  of  the  people. 
Cl$aeina^  itmuatiba  oonfeaaed,  after  aU,  holds  her  court  in  Hol- 
land ;  and. well  daea  sheadminislet  her  government.  Her  chief 
eaecttUve:  cAoera-  appear  to.be  females^  whose  banner  is  a  scours 
ing-cMki  And  aa  Satnday  ia  the  day  of  gener^  exercise  and 
review,  we  had  an.apportonityv  toour  greatannoyanee,  of  noticing 
a  fiill.ahaie  of.  the;  administiation  ;*f(iv  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  outside  has  to  be  scoured  as  well  as  the  inside.  The  streeti, 
the  skiewalksi  the  walls^  all  must  undergo  a  lustration  once  a 
week ;  and.  the  pedestrian'  may  think  himself  well  off  if,  after  a 
good  look-out,  he  has  not  a  share  of  the  rinsings  upon  his  clothes. 
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Some  features  of  this  town  are  like  those  of  Venice.  It  is  pen* 
etrated  by  numerous  canals  of  di£ferent  sizes,  and  vessels  go  into 
the  very  interior  of  the  city  in  various  directions.  These  canib 
and  water-channels,  however,  are  lined  with  trees,  which  grow  in 
abundance  in  the  city,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  commodioiu 
for  carriages  in  every  part  of  the  city ;  and  there  are  also  beauti- 
ful quays,  the  most  magnificent  of  which  is  called  the  Boom-Tees, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  double  rows  of  trees.  A  stzeetnms 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  called  High-street,  which  is  oo  tke 
top  of  a  dike  erected  to  protect  Holland  from  inundations.  How 
necessary  this  may  be,  the  reader  will  judge  when  he  is  iofotined 
that  so  late  as  1625  the  water  rose  to  the  height  of  twenty-fov 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  province  of  Holland ;  and  bat  for  tbis 
dike  the  whole  must  have  been  submerged  to  that  depth  under 
the  water.  Truly,  these  inhabitants,  with  such  expoBiiieB  contin- 
ually menacing  them,  ought  to  be  aquadcs,  or,  at  least,  amphibioo& 
As  the  neighbouihood  of  Naples  is  continually  threatened  with  a 
deluge  of  fire,  so  this  is  constantly  e]q>osed  to  a  deluge  of  water. 
The  inhabitants  of  both,  however,  seem  toJiave  become  used  to  it, 
and  live  without  fear.  What  a  paradox  ia  man !  There  are  abo 
other  dikes,  and  all  of  them  are  planted  vrith  double  rows  of  trees, 
'  with  an  intervening  pavement.  Under  the  dikes  there  are  sluices 
and  tide-gates,  by  which,  at  low  tide,  the  intmor  country  is  draiued 
of  its  surplus  water,  the  pressure  of  which  opens  the  gates  for  tbe 
purpose ;  but  when  the  tide  rushes  in  it  shuts  these  gates,  and 
prevents  the  interior  country'  from  being  flooded.  Windmills  are 
also  used  for  the  purposes  of  draining  off  the  surplus  water. 

Many  of  the  edifices  of  Rotterdam,  both  public  and  prirat^  are 
elegant.  The  great  church  or  cathedral  is  one  of  the  four  princi- 
pal churches  that  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed.  This  las^ 
tower  two  hundred  feet  high,  which  gives  a  most  extended  new 
to  the  spectator  over  this  flat  country,  embracing  arms  ofnrttSi 
and  canals  almost  innumerable,  and  a  great  number  of  towns  aw 
villages.  The  organ  is  thought  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  tic 
kingdom.  It  was  thuty-five  years  in  being  built,  and  cost  three 
hundred  thousand  florins.* 

There  is  an  English,  and  also  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
an  English  Episcopal  church,  a  French  Refonned  church,  «a 

•  A  florin  is  about  forty-twO  cents. 
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SwBgelical  Lutheran,  two  churches  for  the  Remonstrants,  one 
for  the  Anabaptists,  and  six  fox  the  Ronoan  Catholics  (two  of  these 
last  aie  for  the  Jansenists),  and  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  I 
xnentioD  these  to  show  how  rain  was  the  mighty  effort  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  to  introduce  unifoimity,  and  stop  the  spread  of 
what  they  called  heresy,  by  the  strong  arm  of  authority.  One  thing 
they  have  accomplished,  I  beUeve ;  and  that  is,  they  hare  baniriied 
the  power  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  firom  among  them  almost  en- 
tirely. While  contending  violently  for  die  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
and  persecuting  others,  the  holy  fires'upon  the  sacred  altars  ap- 
pear  to  have  become  almost  extinct.  Of  a  great  part  of  the 
churches  of  the  Netherlands  it  mi^t,  perhaps,  be  said  in  trulh*^ 
**  Having  the  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.*^ 

In  the  public  square  of  the  great  market  is  a  beautiful  brass 
statue  of  Erasmus,  having  on  his  doctor's  hat  and  toga,  and  hold- 
ing a  book  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  turning 
over  the  leaves.  Among  other  inscriptions  is  one  in  Dutch, 
which  has  been  translated  as  foUows : 

^  Here  rose  the  great  sun  that  set  at  B&le.  May  the  imperial 
tovm  honour  and  celebrate  the  saint  in  his  tomb ;  the  city  that 
gare  him  birth  gives  him  this  second  life.  But  the  luminary  of 
the  languages,  the  spirit  of  morality,  the  glorious  wonder  that 
shone  in  charity,  peace,  and  divinity,  is  not  to  be  honoured 'by  A 
maosoleum  nor  to  be  rewarded  by  a  statue.  Hence  must  the 
heavenly  vault  alone  cover  Erasmus,  whose  temple  scorns  a  more 
limited  space." 

The  house  where  he  was  bom,  in  1467,  stands  near  this  public 
square.  It  is  said,  when  the  statue  was  first  erected,  it  was  annu- 
ally scoured  so  bright  that  it  shone  in  the  sun  like  gold ;  but  at 
this  would  in  time  mar  the  likeness,  by  wearing  out  the  more  del* 
icate  lineaments,  it  was  discontinued. 

Rotterdam  has  little  in  it  of  interest  to  the  stranger,  except  the 
general  features  of  the  town,  the  principal  of  which  have  been  al- 
ready alluded  to.  In  its  population  and  trade  it  is  only  second  to 
Amsterdam  among  the  cities  of  Holland ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  in 
time,  rival  Amsterdam  itself.  Its  ship  channel  is  about  to  be  im- 
proved by  a  new  passage,  which,  it  is  said,  will  give  a  depth  o< 

*  The  Sabbath  is  much  abased.  The  tea-gardeos  around  Rotteidam  are  crowded  in 
the  afternoon  ofttie  Sabbath  with  pleasaie-taking  mnltitades. 
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thirty  feet  instead  of  tweotj,  which  is  the  dqpdi  of  the  pRseat 
channel,  'the  ice  leaves  the  pan  sooner  than  at  Amsleidaivuid 
the  tide  alone  will  float  a  ship  to  sea  in  three  hours.  The  ate 
is  at  the  point  where  the  river  Rotte  connects  with  the  liowe; 
this  latter  is  the  most  northem  branch  of  the  Meose.  WIrd, 
however,  we  speak  of  rirars  in  HoUand,  the  reader  must  uder- 
stand  only  one  of  those  watery  arteries  that  run  across  this  coun- 
try in  almost  every  direction,  which  are  not  sappUed  by  fonntaiDS 
of  their  own  from  the  iaierior,  but  are  anus  c€  the  Rhine,  of  in 
sea,  Ac.    The  popolataon  ^  die  city  is  abQnt  sixty  thoasani 

The  commeree  of  Holland  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  a- 
cesaire  taxation  imposed  by  the  government.  The  neceanty  ia 
this  has  been  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  bte  difi* 
cidties  with  Belgium.  It  is  »ot  supposed,  however,  by  dwiotel- 
Ugent  citizens  with  whom  I  conversed,  diat  the  loss  of  that  comrtiy 
will  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  Dotch  Nethexlands ;  bat,  on  da 
oontrary,  an  advantage.  The  king,  however,  thinks  otherwifle, 
and  he  contends  for  the  integrity  of  his  realm  widi  great  pexliiiadty 
and  obstmacy.  He  not  only  refiises  to  lecognise  the  sepmtioiiy 
but  he  will  not  acknowledge  any  of  the  public  fimctionaiies  of 
Belgium,  nor  any  of  their  official  acts.  A  passport  eten,wluckii 
only  stamped  and  signed  by  a  Belgic  officer,  is  rejected,  nd  the 
traveller  holding  it  is  not  allowed  to  pass.  An  instance  occmred 
when  we  were  coming  down  the  Rhine  of  two  English  geatle* 
men,  who,. because  they  came  through  Belgium,  were  refiised  a 
passage  through  the  country,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  back. 

The  entire  population  of  his  Dutch  majesty's  present  domin- 
ions is  three  millions.  Of  diese,  about  two  hundred  and  mj 
thousand  are  Roman  CatfaoUcs,  and  forty  thousand  are  Jews;  tba 
remainder  are  Protestants. 

In  an  excursion  to  the  Hague,  a  distance  of  about  foarteen 
miles,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fair  spedmen  of  the 
stiff,  yet  peculiar  and  interesting  scenery  of  Holland.  We  tn^ 
elled  by  coach,  although  the  more  common  way  is  by  canal;  i^ 
the  canals  here  are  more  numerous  than  the  highways  of  aiost 
countnes.  The  country  is  everywhere  peifecdy  flat;  the  cinab 
are  generally  planted  with  trees ;  and  these,  with  the  numerooi 
small  canals,  and  ditches  shooting  out  in  every  direction,  consti- 
tute die  general  features  of  the  landscape,  with  the  addition  ^^e 
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^iriiidinillsy  which  are  mere  prominent  and  magnifioent  than  any* 
thing  else  in  the  coontry.  These  windmiUs  have  high  towen> 
many  of  them  neatly  finished,  and  the  lower  storiee  not  unfre* 
qoently  constitiiiing  convenient  tenements.  You  see  them  in 
every  direction,  sometimes'  ranged  along  in  extraded  rows,  and 
Girting  the  horizon  aa  far  as  such  an  object  can  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  hoosea  and  country  seats  by  the  side  of  the  canals  were 
pleasant :  their  gardens  extended  to  the  bank  of  die  canals,  and 
frequently,  in  addition  to  other  appendages,  had  a  summer-house 
in  one  comer,  finished  in  a  beautiful  airy  style,  with  a  convenient 
room,  or  parlour,  in  which,  as  we  passed  at  the  hour  of  tea,  the 
families  were  generally  assembled  to  drink  their  favourite  bev- 
erage. Tea-drinking  is  universal  in  Holland,  more  so  than  smo- 
kmg,  for  both  sexes  drink  tea;  and  they  contrive  to  have  both 
going  on  together.  I  noticed  in  their  tea-gardens,  when  a  party 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  sitting  round  the  table,  while  the 
latter  were  si|^ing  their  tea,  the  fonaer  would  have  their  long 
pipes  lij^ted,  the  bowls  of  which  reached  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  thus  they  regaled  the  dfactories  of  the  ladies  with  the  fumes 
of  the  West  India  weed,  while  they  were  refreshing  another  sense 
with  a  decoction  ot  the  East  Indian  plant.  The  drinking  of  in 
toxicating  liquors  seemed  also  very  common  in  Holland ;  intem- 
perance, in  ftct,  appears  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  society. 

We  found  a  ddightful  hotel  at  the  Hague,  called  the  Old 
Doelan;  it  had  commodious  apartments  and  a  most  splenctid 
drawing-room.  Indeed,  the  town  itself,  though  not  very  large, 
containing  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  most  magnificent : 
it  seems  to  be  filled  with  palaces*  The  streets  are  broad  and 
clean ;  die  squares  are  elegantly  built,  and  beautifully  ornament- 
ed with  trees  and  walks.  The  Vyoerberg  especially,  which  is  a 
large  oblong  square,  is  very  fine;  it  has  an  avenue  of  trees  on  the 
one  side,  and  Uie  royal  palace  and  an  artificial  lake  on  the  other. 
Hie  principal  street  is  called  Yoorhant,  and  seems  to  be  built  up 
with  a  succession  of  palaces. 

The  Royal  Museum  has  a  splendid  Chinese  cabinet,  which 
comprises  the  most  extensive  collection  of  Eastern  curiosities  I 
have  ever  seen.  Here,  also,  is  a  beautiful  model  of  a  Dutch 
town;  and  the  model  of  the  interior  of  a  house,  made  by  order  of 


Peter  the  Great,  at  an  e3Epen8e  of  thirty  thousand  francs.    In  this  ^  F 

museum  there  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  mostly  oi  the  ^"'^ 
Flemish  school.    The  royal  library  contains,  we  were  told,  one  '  V^ 

hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Volumes,  although  some  of  the  ^'^ 

guide-books  say  seventy  thousand  volumes;   and  in  the  same  ^^^ 

building  vmh  the  Ubrary  is  a  collection  of  medals  amounting  to  ^^ 

thirty-f<5ur  thousand  pieces.    There  is  in  this  city,  also,  a  mi^<  l 
"um  of  tfaiural  history,  which  was  carried  away  by  the  Fr^ 
but  restored  again  at  the  peace  of  1 8 14. 

Near  the  Hague  is  a  wood  two  miles  long  and  three  quarts  s^ 
of  a  mile  broad,  consisting  of  very  large  and  noble  forest-t^ 
that  reminded  me  of  the  trees  of  our  own  native  forests.     ' 

proximi^  of  this  grove  to  this  splendid  city,  and  the  deq>,  darj^,  .  ^^ 
venerable  aspect  of  the  grove  itself,  give  it  a  character  of  beauty^  ^ 
and  sublimity  seldom  met  with.  In  this  wood  is  a  palace  called"^  ^  ^ 
the  "palace  in  the  wood:'                                                           '^   * ' 

Leaving  Mrs.  F.  somewhat  indisposed  at  the  Hague,  I  jumped  ^^^ 

into  a  coach  and  paid  a  short  visit  to  Leyden,  a  distance  of  twelve  '^^ 

and  a  half  miles.    Part  of  our  route  was  very  pleasant,  but  the  ^^ 

greater  part  was  over  a  sandy  country,  comparatively  barren.  P^ 

The  sea  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  us  at  the  left,  between  ^ui 

which  and  us  were  piled,  in  barren  confusion,  the  sand-banks  ^1 

which  were  thrown  up  in  a  terrible  storm  in  the  year  860,  by  ^ 

which  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Rhine  was  buried,  and  the  waters  ^< 

have  ever  since  been  lost  in  the  sand.    My  time  at  Leyden  was  ^'c 

short,  and  unfortunate  in  respect  to  the  principal  object  of  my  lai 

visit,  which  was  to  see  the  far-famed  university,  as  the  profes-  ^ 

sors  were  mostly  absent.    I  found  one  of  the  professors  at  home,  D< 

however,  who  treated  me  with  great  courtesy.    This  celebrated  uo 

seat  of  learning  has  at  present  about  three  hundred  students,  and  lei 
an  extensive  board  of  professors.    The  old  system  of  giving  the 

instruction  in  Latin  is  still  kept  up  in  most  of  the  departments ;  R 

the  lectures,  however,  in  the  natural  sciences,  and,  I  think,  in  the  dj 

department  of  medicine,  are  given  in  the  vulgar  tongue.    The  ^ 

imiversity  is  well  provided  with  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  I  i 

comparative  anatomy,  in  which  is  a  splendid  collection  of  Eastern  ^  "^ 

birds,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Zemmink  of  Amsierdam,  They  i 
have  also  a  fine  botanical  garden,  and  a  library  of  about  fifty  thou- 

land  volumes.    These  Dutch  towns  are  very  fine ;  there  is  a  son  I 
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<)ff  general  elegance  aboat  them  that  lendera  them  the  teiy  re^^ 
▼erse  of  the  Italian  towns.    The  latter  have  their  points  and 
spots  of  interest}  while  the  great  whde  is  filthy,  or,  at  best,  poy* 
erty-smitten  and  dull.    But  the  Dutch  towns  have  a  general  ele- 
gance; cleanliness  is  everywhere  apparent;  the  houses  are  well 
jilty  the  streets  are  commodious,  trees  abundant  and  flourishing, 
^  jbe  gardens  verdant  and  beautiful.    Ail  this  is  especially  true 
^den.    The  environs  of  Leyden  are  also  beautiful,  abound- 
vrith  country  seats,  gardens,  and  fruitful  fidds.    The  waters 
/.  ^le  canals  sometimes  spread  out  into  pools,  and  artificial  l^es 
j^o  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery.    I  cannot  say,  however, 
fefiect  the  heat  of  a  long  summer  may  have  upon  these  low 
^^.^unds,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  abundant  in 
bpdies  of  water  almost  stagnant.    Already,  though  but  the  month 
of  June,  the  surface  of  die  water  in  some  of  the  canals  and  pools 
'  3  almost  as  green  as  the  banks  themselves,  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  they  would  soon  become  extremely  offensive 
>and   deleterious  to  health.     Experience  proves,  however,  that 
Holland  is  not  unhealthy.    Their  northern  latitude  (fifty-two  de- 
grees) and  their  cleanliness  are  {nrobably  the  causes  why  the 
summer  exhalations  do  not  breed  contagion.    I  had  a  great  desiie 
to  linger  bnger  around  these  enchanting  scenes  at  Leyden,  whose 
natural  and  artificial  beauties  were  heightened  and  hallowed  by 
the  memories  of  such  worthies  as  Arminius,  and  Episcopius,  and 
y  ossius,  and  a  host  of  odiers  whose  names  are  immortal.    What 
land  had  done  more  for  learning,  and,  I  might  add,  for  religion, 
and  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  than  Holland  ?     The  spirit  and  principles  that  then  tri- 
umphed finally  withered,  as  they  must  always  vrither,  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

We  returned  to  Rotterdam  in  time  to  join  our  old  finends  of  the 
Rhine  in  taking  the  steamer  the  next  morning  for  London.  The 
distance  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  the  passage,  which 
we  had  long  dreaded  on  account  of  our  strong  propensity  to  sea- 
sickness, proved  one  of  the  most  deUghtful,  I  venture  to  say,  that 
was  ever  experienced  in  the  British  seas.  The  v^eather  was  fine, 
and  the  bosom  of  the  deep  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  swell  or  a 
ripple  during  the  whole  voyage.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
June,  1837,  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  with  feelings 
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of  joj  and  gralitade,  second  only  to  those  we  ezp^t  to  expenence 
if  Providence  pennit  us  again  to  reach  our  own  native  land. 

In  working  our  way  up  the  Thames  on  the  beautiful  mcimog 
of  our  entering  that  extraordinary  river^  we  were  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  business  upon  this  outlet  of  the 
British  metropolis.  It  was  covered  with  steamboats,  ships  of  diP 
ferent  sizes,  and  water-craft  of  all  descriptions.  Of  the  bustle  and 
crowd  upon  this  river  no  oae  can  have  any  conception  wiio  liu 
not  seen  it.  Some  litde  idea  can  be  formed  by  noticing  in  detail 
some  of  the  agencies  and  items  of  business  transacted  on  tins 
river.  From  the  mouth  to  the  metropolis,  following  the  wiodinp 
of  the  river,  the  distance  is  sixty  miles.  In  this  distance  tweln 
hundred  revenue  officers  are  on  duty  continually ;  four  thoooBd 
men  are  employed  in  shipping  and  unshipping  goods ;  ei^t  thou- 
sand watermen  navigate  the  small  craft  and  wherries.  The  nooi- 
ber  of  vessels  of  various  kinds  engaged  in  the  river  is  estimated 
at  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four,  embracisg  a  ton- 
nage of  between  two  and  three  millions.  The  number  of  pad* 
ages  annually  received  and  discharged  at  the  port  is  calculated  at 
three  millions,  at  an  estimated  aggregate  value  of  seventy  millioa 
pounds  sterling. 

From  the  extended  and  contiguous  villages  on  either  side,  theie 
seems  almost  a  c(mtinuoufl  city  from  the  port  to  some  twentj 
miles  down  the  river.  As  the  channel  is  not  vride,  the  reader  can 
judge  something  of  the  crowded  and  bustling  character  of  the 
scene,  especially  at  those  hours  of  the  tide  most  favourable  to  the 
entry  and  departure  of  the  larger  sized  vessels ;  for  as  the  tide 
rises  and  falls  many  feet,  and  with  a  strong  current,  the  motioa 
of  the  larger  vessels  is  regulated  very  much  by  the  ebbs  and  floods 
of  the  tide.  At  full  tide  the  largest  sized  vessels  can  float  up  to 
the  port,  and  they  generally  wait  the  favourable  turn  of  the  tide 
for  entering  or  departing.  This,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  regulates 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  steamboats 
that  float  upon  this  river.  On  this  occasion  our  own  boat  cGoid 
not  get  up  to  its  proper  landing-place  on  account  of  the  lowneas 
of  the  tide,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  passage  in  one  of  the 
wherries  which  are  always  in  attendance  for  this  puipose.  This 
was  very  annoying  to  the  princess,  for  the  custom-officers  ^ 
came  aboard  would  not  suflfer  the  baggage  to  be  moved,  and  the 
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princess  would  not  move  until  she  could  take  her  bsggsge  with 
her.    It  was  in  rain  we  all  told  her  it  would  be  safe ;  in  vain  we 
offered  to  watch  it  and  see  it  up ;  her  decided  answer  was^  "/ jTO 
not  till  mj  baggage  goes."    At  length  we  got  our  baggage  started 
and  oorselTQs  on  shore.    Here  again,  and  for  the  last  time  in  a 
foreign  land^  we  had  to  wait  the  movements  and  submit  to  the 
searoking  o|>erationa  of  the^  custom-house.    In  this,  however,  in 
consequence  of  our  intimacy  with  the  pnncess  and  her  suite,  we 
were  highly  favoured.    Our  trunks  were  scarcely  opened,  and  all 
welre  passed  immediately,  and  we  were  permitted,  after  this  nom- 
inal ceremony,  to  take  our  luggage  and  depart ;  whereas  we  might 
otherwise  have  been  detained  until  nearly  night,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  have  our  clothing  and  effects  all  unpacked  and  deranged. 
Here  we  parted  with  the  amiable  princess  and  her  intelligent 
and  interesting  companions ;  long  shall  we  remember  them ;  they 
are  among  the  worthies  of  the  earth;  noble^  yet  humble,  well 
calculated  among  kindred  minds  to  give  and  receive  pleasure; 
Aey  travel  to  their  own  profit,  and  take  pleasure  in  communica- 
ting profit  to  others.    If  all  traveUers  possessed  this  spirit,  how 
much  would  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  travelling  be  eoihanced ! 
But  too  many,  and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  English,  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  own  dignity,  and  appear 
to  lose  a  great  portion  of  the  social  enjoyments  of  life  through  a 
fear  that  their  caste  will  be  desecrated  by  any  chance  familiarity 
with  persons  of  a  lower  or  a  plebeian  rank.    When  the  English 
gentleman  or  lady  meets  you  abroad,  they  look  at  you  with  a  sort 
of  inquisitorial  scrutiny,  that  asks,  in  language  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood,  '*  Are  you  respectable  ?' '    The  feeling  of  an  Amer- 
ican, in  turn,  is^  generally  intimated  by  a  look  that  says,  *'lt  is 
nothing  to  you  whether  I  am  or  not ;  you  take  care  of  your  own 
dignity  and  I  will  attend  to  mine,"  and  this  p^ts  an  end  to  all 
farther  intercourse.    It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  say  here^ 
that  although  this  prevails  to  an  extent  that  gives  a  general  char- 
acter to  the  English  abroad,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  universal ; 
we  met  with  many  very  pleasant  exceptions,  and,  I  believe,  wher- 
e?er  we  were  known  as  Americans,  there  was  less  of  shyness 
than  is  generally  manifested  between  Englishmen  who  meet  as 
strangers.    This  I  attribute  to  the  less  fear  they  have  of  possible 
embuiassment  hereafter  by  an  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
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AsnmcwoMf  eien  tfaooi^  they  should  not  prove  to  be  as  "xeqpecb- 
aUe"  u  themaelTes.  In  the  fiist  phcoy  in  conaeqaence  ol  the 
distance,  they  have  little  fear  of  their  association  and  familiinliei 
being  afterward  imTed  by  the  {Mffties  ccncemed,  or  their  fineods; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  as  our  scale  of  njok  im  not  so  distioctly 
and  definitely  graduated  as  with  them,  there  is  no  great  danger 
of  an  imputed  inferiority  which  would  prove  embaxrastiBg  to 
either  of  the  parties.  But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  The  int 
thing  that  stmcl^  our  attention  when  we  landed  was  the  stiasge 
sound  of  our  own  language  in  the  mouths  of  boatmen,  jmlen, 
hackmen,  waiters,  and,  in  lact,.of  all  we  met  We  hadnot,ibrtls 
eight  months  of  our  absence,  been  destitute  of  the  sound  of  the 
Eng^sh  language,  but  from  these  clatses  it  was  a  rare  sound;  asd 
we  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hold  an  imp^ect  iDtercoone 
with  them  through  the  medium  of  different  fordgn  languages,  the 
change  seemed  the  more  striking.  It  was  like  waldBg  from  a 
dream,  and  finding  oiie's  self  at  once  among  former  delightfiil  ai- 
sodatioDS.  Never  did  the  distinct  accents  of  the  polished  and 
sweet-toned  orator  give  such  surprise  and  pleasure  Co  my  ear  as  did, 
on  this  occanonj  the  uncouth  accents  of  these  London  Cockiieya. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Thb  reader  will  perceive,  by  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  last 
chapter,  with  what  different  feelings  we  i^proached  the  British 
shores  now  from  those  which  we  experienced  when  landing  in 
1836.  Then  we  were,  for  the  first  time,  entering  upon  a  foreign 
country ;  now  we  have  become  familiar  with  transitions  from  one 
foreign  naticm  to  another.  Then  we  were  taking  the  first  step  in 
our  temporary  banishment  from  countiy  and  friends ;  now  we 
have  come  back  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  taking  our  last 
step  in  our  return  from  that  banishment.  Besides,  our  stay  in 
England  at  the  first  had  made  us  acquainted  with  numbers,  to 
whom  we  returned  as  to  old  friends ;  and  to  come  back  to  nainj^ 
again  with  our  own  literature  and  our  ovm  religion,  and  to  resiuae 
our  wonted  habits  of  social  intercourse,  was  so  unlike  what  we 
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lilul  eiqperienced  dnnng  most  of  our  absence,  and  such  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  endearments  of  home  itself^  that  the  change  in 
our  feelings  can  excite  no  surprise. 

Indeed,  the  feelings  of  loneliness  with  which  we  entered  Eng 
land  €U  the  Jirtt  were  soon  removed.  Directly  after  arriTing  I 
sent  letters  of  introduction,  with  which  my  friends  had  faToured 
me,  to  Thomas  Sands,  Esquire,  whose  kind  and  prompt  hospi 
tality  introduced  us  to  his  family  residence,  in  Everton,  near 
Idverpool,  two  or  three  miles  from  town.  With  this  truly  polite 
and  hospitable  family  we  enjoyed  greater  opportunities  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  people  than  we  could  have  done  at  a  public 
house.  To  know  the  habits  and  social  character  of  a  people,  we 
most  see  them  at  their  own  homes,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
mingling  with  them  in  the  unrestrained  intimacies  of  social  and 
friendly  intercourse.  And  I  consider  it  as  peculiarly  favourable 
to  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  my  visit  to  England,  that  we  have 
been  mostly  thvown,  during  our  stay  and  travels  in  this  Country, 
into  the  very  bosom  of  social  and  domestic  life ;  with  these  ad« 
vantages,  I  have  endeavoured  to  gain  what  knowledge  I  could  of 
this  our  fatherland.  With  what  feelings  I  entered  upon  this 
work  may  be  gathered,  in  part,  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  to  G.  P.  Dissosway,  Esq.,  written  from  Liverpool : — 

And  now  here  we  are  on  the  shores  of  Albion.  And  do  you 
ask,  ^  What  are  your  'first  impressions?'"  I  dare  not  trust  to 
first  impressions ;  I  am  suspicious  of  them ;  they  have  deceived 
many,  and  they  may  deceive  me.  I  have  ocMme  to  England  ex* 
pecting  to  be  gratified  and  instructed.  I  have  no  prejudices 
against  her.  I  have  many  and  strong  feelings  in  her  favour.  She 
is  the  mother  of  us  all.  From  her  we  have  received  the  grand 
outlines  of  our  own  social,  poUtical,  and  religious  institutions. 
These  have  been  modified  by  us,  it  is  true,  and,  we  thinks  improved 
in  most  cases.  So  much  the  more  interesting;  however,  is  the 
examination  of  the  original  models ;  models  which  are  rendered 
peculiarly  venerable  by  the  very  rust  of  antiquity  with  which 
they  are  discoloured  and  corroded ;  for  by  this  examination,  C(»n- 
paring  the  institutions  as  they  now  exist  in  the  respective  coun 
tries  widi  iodividual  and  national  character,  we  can  best  judge 
of  the  comparative  excellences  or  deficiencies  of  each.    It  is 
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natural  fot  a  traveller  to  C(»iipara ;  hia  whole  cocune  of  obaerva* 
tion  is  carried  on  by  a  con^Nirison  of  wbak  he  aeea  with  what  he 
has  been  accustomed  to.  And  here,  it  strikes  me^  ia  the  point 
where  most  of  the  errors  and  false  deductions  of  toarists  ori^aate. 
In  this  comparison  they  are  eitremely  apt  to  give  the  piderence 
to  their  own  country.  Habits,  and  local  attachments,  and,  f^AafB, 
what  some  would  call  patriotism,  all  unite  to  lead  ua  to  judge  too 
favourably  of  our  own  institutions^  and  to  censure  others,  of 
course,  where  they  differ  firom  us.  Besidesi  the  beaxingp,  aad 
dependences,  and  results  of  social  institutions,  together  with 
physical  causes,  vary  in  their  influences  indefinitely;  and,  thme- 
fore,  a  condition  ai  society  that  may  be  unfavourable  in  sonae  re- 
spects may  nevertheless  be  very  desirable  for  oth^  and  aaore 
important  influences,  which  the  casual  journalist  entirely  over* 
lodLs.  Judging  of  the  character  of  the  cause  by  a  psr^  and  per- 
haps a  less  important  part  of  the  ellects,  a  most  erroneoos  deduc- 
tion is  dravm,  and  the  sage  philosopher  announces  his  diacoveiy 
and  passes  his  decision  with  oracular  authority.  This  has  been 
the  course  of  numerous  tourists  in  America.  They  hare  seen  on 
the  surface  of  society  au  apparent  roughness  of  character  and  in- 
dependence of  manner  most  decidedly  unlike  the  character  of  the 
English  m  the  same  grades  of  society.  It  is  in  itself  an  unlovely 
feattire,  and  it  strikes  the  stranger  with  greater  disgust  than  it 
does  the  American  gentleman,  and  that  for  two  impovtant  rea- 
sons :  in  the  first  place,  the  stranger  is  unused  to  it ;  it  comes 
tqxm  him  unexpectedly ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  he  provokes  it — unintentionally  it  may  be— becauae  the 
manner  with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  address  his  ser- 
vants is  that  which  indicates  his  conception  of  his  own  superi- 
ority. This  the  American  servant  will  not  bear;  and  he  iaome- 
diately  gives  the  gentleman  to  understand  that  he  calls  no  man 
master. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  character  of  our  poUti- 
cal  institutions  does  give  to  many  of  the-  uneducated  and  unre 
fined  a  coarseness  and  Uuntness  of  manner  that  is  not  agreeable. 
The  gentleman  is  a  gentleman  anywhere  and  in  every  na&m  ; 
but  the  uncultivated  will  be  likely  to  be  coarse  and  uncorteous 
in  his  manner  whenever  he  feels  himself  fiee  from  the  restraiDts 
of  dependance,  especially  if  he  wiAeBtoshow  that  he  is  free  fiora 
those  restraints.    But  what  then  ?    Is  this  of  itself  suflicient  to 
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oar  infltitataons  ?  Are  tbere  no  adTaBtagea  to  ^iflsel 
againat  tliia  evil  ? 

You  will  perceiTe,  from  the  fofegoiog^  that  I  haro  been  long 
enough  in  England  to  see  the  difference  between  die  depoitment 
of  the  poor  man  here  and  the  poor  man  in  Amerca;  a  difference 
that  ia  writDen  in  bgiUe  charactarB  on  the  i^ery  aurface  of  aodeCy ; 
and  it  requires  no  great  ezpmence  cor  shrewiibesB  to  diacexn  it  or 
wiile  aboutit 

Never  was  I  before  so  fully  impreaaed  with  the  buojrant  and 
debating  character  of  republican  institutiMia.  How  far  tfaaa>  on 
the  whole,  tenda  to  human  hairiness  is  anoch^  question.  One 
thiBg  is  dear,  it  is  human  natiue  for  those  who  have  superionty 
to  miak  to  keep  it,  and  fdr  thoae  who  are  inlerior  to  wish  to  rise* 
But  it  teems  to  be  according  to  the  laws  of  a  sound  i^losqfihy, 
at  wen  as  of  our  holy  religicm,  th^  each  man  should  be  free  to 
find  tfiat  leTel  in  society  to  which  his  kteOedoal  powers  and 
BMcal  worth,  unshackled  by  any  artificial  arrangement  in  the  social 
ayatem,  can  elevate  him. 

But  I  forget.  I  am  not  so  much  called  to  philosophize  and 
moralize  at  this  time  as  to  inform  you  of  what  I  aee  and  hear. 

You  must  expect  that  whatever  communications  I  may  make 
will  relate  more  to  men  than  to  the  physical  world;  more  to  the 
mord,  intellectnal,  and  political  character  of  mast  than  to  hia 
physical  comforts  and  embellishmenta. 

You  will  expect,  however,  that  I  should  say  something  of  Liv« 
crpool,  aa  I  have  now  been  in  the  dty  some  days.  But  a  few 
woffda  must  suffice.  Every  traveller  mentions  the  large,  commo* 
dioua,  and  substantial  docks  of  Liverpool,  which  are,  in  fact,  above 
all  praise,  and  are  the  first  feature  that  interests  the  stranger  aa 
he  approaches  the  town  by  water.  On  seeii^  these,  the  first 
inquiry  of  the  American  is.  Why  does  not  New-York  buiU  such 
docks  1  The  answer  is  at  hand — America  does  everything  for 
the  freaent  This,  however,  may  not  be  the  only  reason  why 
Idverpod  is  so  much  in  advance  of  us  in  this  matter.  The  tides 
of  the  river  Mersey,  on  which  Liverpool  is  situated,  are  so  great, 
and  the  w^er  at  low  tide  is  so  inadequate  for  the  largest  sized 
ships,  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessity  that  a  place  shut  in 
firom  the  aea,  and,  th^efore,  unafiected  by  ebbs  and  floods,  should 
be  provided  for  the  vessds  in  the  harbour.    Such  an  accommo* 
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dation  these  docks  afford.  They  are  large  reserroirs  of  sobitaB 
tial  stone  masonry,  in  which  the  yessels  are  provided  wiA  m 
desirable  depth  of  water,  and  are  as  perfectly  secured  as  if  housed 
m  one  of  the  large  bnildings  of  your  Brooklyn  Nary  Yard,  with 
the  exception  of  the  roof. 

The  public  buildings,  so  far  as  I  haye  examined,  tie  not  no* 
merous ;  at  least  such  as  are  interesting.  The  Exchange  is  the 
best  In  the  court  of  this  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Nelson,  the  d^ 
sign  of  which  is  to  represent  his  principal  victories.  The  derict 
seems  to  be  in  bad  tadte,  although  the  workmanship  is  very  wdl. 
Fame  is  crowning  him  at  the  same  time  that  Death  is  laying  lui 
lleshless  hand  upon  the  hero's  heart.  Beneath^  at  equal  diftan- 
ces,  are  the  representations  of  the  conquered  in  chaim^  withthdr 
laces  most  piteously  resting  upon  the  hand,  and  the  hand  upon 
the  knee.  There  they  sit,  ^  for  ever  silent  and  for  ever  sad."  It 
is  a  sight  of  mmiumental  sorrow  that  makes  one  sad  to  look  upon; 
and,  to  add  to  the  offensiveness  of  the  design,  the  Britidi  Ika 
holds  the  chain  in  his  mouth,  and  never  lets  go.  Does  this  rep- 
resent **  the  genius  of  uiuversal  emancipation  V* 

The  general  exterior  of  the  city  is  sombre  and  gloomy.  Thii 
is  what  is  said  of  all  English  towns.  The  reason  is,  doubdess, 
that  the  smoke  of  the  coal,  here  universiJly  used  for  fuel  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  renders  any  attempt  at  external  bright* 
ness  and  freshness  altogether  futile ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  dampness  of  the  climate  operates  powerfully  upon 
paint  and  masonry,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  to  impart  a  dark 
and  ancient  appearance  to  the  edifices.  Hence  this  has  become 
the  English  fashiony  and  now,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  would  not 
have  a  fresh-looking  edifice  if  they  could ;  it  would  be  out  of  taste. 
This,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  bright  and  fresh  vralls  of  an  imer- 
ican  city,  has  a  most  gloomy  aspect,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  con- 
tributes something  towards  the  low  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves.  This  must  be  greatly  counteracted,  however,  by  the  in- 
creased comforts  within ;  for,  while  Americans  may  have  a  h>e- 
lier  exterior  to  their  dwellings,  the  English  appear  to  hare,  in 
generd,  a  greater  share  of  interior  accommodations  and  conTeni- 
ences. 

I  know  not  that  others  may  have  the  same  impression,  tmtef- 
erything  almost  in  England  seems,  compared  with  whatlha^* 
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been  accttrtomed  to,  out  of  proportion  as  to  length.  The  IkmUs 
are  short ;  the  carriages  are  short ;  so  are  the  people ;  the  houses 
are  lower  in  general  than  is  common  with  us.  In  fine,  at  first 
view,  when  coming  on  shore,  everything  seems  to  wear  a  novel 
aspect ;  and  yet  that  novelty  is  so  much  in  small  things  that  it 
gradually  melts  away,  and  in  a  little  time  the  general  features, 
which  are  essentially  the  same  in  both  counties,  are  all  that  leave 
any  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind. 
But  I  most  for  the  present  bid  you  adieu. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  FisK. 

livBipoca,  Oct.  6, 183A. 

Having,  by  the  foregoing  remarks  and  letter,  translated  the  read- 
er from  London,  where  we  landed  from  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
to  Liverpool,  where  we  first  landed  in  1885,  I  will  continue  my 
journal  from  that  time  and  place. 

The  following  letter,  written  at  the  time,  will  narrate  our  excur- 
sion to  Chester. 

To  O.  P.  Oinotwajy  Et^ 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

The  old  town  of  Chester  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from 
Liverpool,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  interest,  as  is  also  Eaton 
Hall,  which  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  I  will  amuse  myself 
by  giving  you  a  short  description  of  our  excursion  thither  from 
Liverpool. 

You  have  to  cross  the  Mersey  in  a  ferry-boat  to  take  the  coach 
for  Chester ;  and  here  let  me  caution  you  against  drawing  any 
analogy  in  your  own  mind  between  your  Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  or 
any  other  New-York  ferry-boats  and  those  of  Liverpool.  I  did 
not  come  to  England  to  find  fault,  but  to  tell  the  truth.  Now  the 
truth  is,  the  New- York  boats  are  as  much  before  these,  as  these 
are  before  the  old  flat-bottomed  scows  which  were  formerly  used 
for  ferry-boats.  But  let  that  pass ;  they  may  improve  as  they 
grow  older.  We  crossed  in  the  rain  and  dirt^  took  seat  in  the 
coach  at  Berkenhead,  and  arrived  at  Chester  about  five  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  put  up  at  the  "  Feathers'  Inn."  And  this,  by-the-way, 
is  as  good  a  place  as  I  can  fix  upon  for  the  commencement  of  my 
42 
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tketch  of  the  city.  lUs  if  the  pert  of  the  tow&  diat  has  &• 
greatest  appeanmce  of  antiquky,  ETerything  anmnd  yon  W» 
the  marks  of  age ;  and  aome  monnmeata  remain,  showing  that  the 
dty  had  an  eiistence  and  a  reputation  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
Roman  conquest.  Immediately  under  the  Feathers'  Inn,  and  \mfk 
of  a  smith's  shop,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  hypocauat,  or  sub- 
terranean passage,  and  a  sweating-bath.  The  interior  of  it  is 
something  like  an  oren.  H«re,  in  a  space  of  about  fifteen  feet 
by  six,  the  fire  was  built,  and  the  heat  was  carried  into  the  suda- 
toria aboTO  by  smaU  tubes,  the  holes  for  which  are  atill  aeea. 
Thia  is  only  one  of  many  Roman  antiquities  which,  accoiding  to 
the  accounts,  have  been  found  here,  many  of  which  haye  been 
carelessly  destroyed  or  lost.  One  other  I  shall  hare  occasion 
perticuliurly  to  mention  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Eaton  Hall. 

One  of  the  cariosities  of  Chester  which  will  assist  you  in  fonn- 
hig  a  better  idea  of  the  bath  already  mentioned  is  as  follows : 
Some  of  the  principal  streets  appear  to  be  cut  into  the  solid  rock 
to  die  depth  of  one  story  of  the  buildings,  so  that  the  floor  of  the 
second  story  in  the  front  is  on  a  leyel  with  the  ground  in  the  back 
yard.  Suppose,  then,  this  smith's  shop  to  occupy  this  lower  story 
in  front,  you  will  readily  conceive  dmt  the  rear  has  the  rock  bt 
its  perpendicular  wall ;  and  into  this  wall  of  rock,  by  an  entrance 
as  before  described,  is  the  furnace  of  the  sweating-bath.  'The 
rock,  however,  is  of  easy  excavation,  being  of  a  red  aaadstone, 
very  snnilar  to  the  red  freestone  of  the  Chatham  quarries  of  Con- 
necticut. This,  in  fact,  is  the  stone  that  forms  the  entire  bed  of 
this  part  of  England  a  very  little  below  the  surface. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  this  old  city  is  its  '^  rows^  a  word  that, 
without  an  explanation,  will  carry  no  definite  idea  to  your  mind; 
and  which  is  used  to  designate  a  feature  that  I  shall  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  it,  however,  suppose  that 
the  second  story  of  all  the  buildings  on  a  street  were  cut  out  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  back  into  the  body  of  the  buildings,  with  posts 
and  pillars  left  standing  in  front  to  support  the  upper  part ;  you 
will  at  once  conceive,  by  such  an  arrangement,  of  a  continuoQS 
portico  running  the  whole  length  of  a  square,  with  one  range  of 
shops  underneath.  Now  imagine  this  portico  connected  with  the 
street  by  flights  of  steps,  as  often  as  convenience  requires,  and 
floored  with  flagging  stones  mostly,  or  some  of  the  way  with  thick 
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oak  plank,  Tavying  in  its  altitade  by  the  yarieties  in  the  hetghta 
of  the  lower  atoriea,  not,  howeveri  by  abrupt  steps,  but  by  gentle 
alopes,  so  as  to  give  this  interior  wsUl  a  '^  pleasing  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,^  and  you  will  haTO  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  Chester 
"rows." 

In  the  interior  of  these  **  rows,"  and  fronting  them,  are  the  Tar 
rions  retail-shops  of  dry  goods,*  &c.,  constituting  the  "  Cheap- 
aide**  of  Chester.  As  these  shops  are,  of  course,  badl](  lighted 
in  front,  most  of  them  are  accommodated  with  skylights.  These 
ahops  make  the  '^  rows'*  the  liveliest  part  of  the  town*  Here  all 
ages  and  ranks  are  passing  and  repassing  continually  on  their  in- 
terior sidewalk,  free  from  molestation,  from  sunshine  or  rain. 
When  this  exhibition  first  met  my  eye,  as  I  was  riding  into  the 
town  in  a  stage-coach,  the  novelty,  and  the  mystery,  and  the  pic* 
tnresqae  character  of  the  scene  produced  an  indescribable  effect. 
I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  There  was  a  kind  of  enchant- 
ment about  it ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  front  of  the  row  was  walled 
up  two  or  three  feet,  and,  occasi^mally,  a  small  shop  or  case  of  goods 
of  some  kind  would  be  throwp  in  for  economy's  sake,  or  for  exhibi- 
tion oi  wares,  which  partially  intercepted  the  view ;  and  thus  the 
passing  multitudes  appeared  and  disappeared  in  constant  succes- 
sion, and  yet  without  rule  or  order,  and  all  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  the  stranger  to  doubt  whether  they  were  in  doors  or  out. 

The  origin  of  these  '^  rows"  is  so  ancient  that  their  design  is  not 
certainly  known.  Various  speculations  are  afloat,  the  most  plau- 
sible of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  is,  that  they  were  designed 
for  greater  security  and  (defence  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  town 
was  harassed  by  die  depredatory  invasions  of  the  Welsh.  I  will 
venture  to  suggest  another  theory :  almost  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  England  it  has  rained ;  it  was  rainy  while  I  was  in  Chester, 
and  I  found  these  **  rows"  very  convenient  for  walking  about  the 
city  while  it  rained  without ;  and  so,  apparently,  did  the  citizens, 
for  the  ladies  and  others  were  busy  in  doing  their  shopping,  as 
though  it  were  a  fair  day.  Now  if  such  is  the  general  character 
of  the  English  weather,  instead  of  wondering  at  the  Chester  rows, 
I  should  wonder  that  every  city  was  not  built  with  ^'rows"  and 
with  archways  over  the  streets.    But  if  the  antiquarian  think  my 

*  Dry  goodM  \m  an  AmerifittiiniL  The  Engtiih  never  undentood  the  tenn  wImd  w» 
seed  it  willieat  aa  ezplmatioB. 
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theory  savoun  too  much  of  utiUtariaDisniy  a  sin  which,  700  an 
aware,  I  am  more  than  half  raspected  of  where  I  am  known,  then 
he  must  reject  it,  and  adopt  the  one  already  suggested,  or  some 
other  equally  chivalrous  and  poetical. 

Another  feature  of  Chester,  new,  and,  of  course,  interesting  to 
me,  is  its  walls.  It  has  been  a  walled  town  time  out  of  mind,  aod 
has  repeatedly  endured  the  terrors  and  horrors  of  a  military  siege. 
The  old  walls  are  still  kept  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  but  '^  in  these 
piping  times  of  peace**  they  are  only  used  for  a  promenade  for 
pleasure  and  exercise,  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  by 
the  improvements  they  have  undergone.  The  waJls  are  aboat 
two  miles  in  circumference,  with  occasional  towers  and  gates, 
most  of  which  are  fraught  with  historic  associations.  The  city 
has  always  been  remarkably  loyal,  and  hence  it  has  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  the  *'  Loyal  city  of  Chester.''  Tliis,  perhq)% 
is  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  haTing  been  one  of  the  fortified  posts 
where  his  majesty's  troops  were  quartered.  Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  promote  loyalty,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  tbaa 
the  presence  of  a  strong  garrison.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  Chester  has  generally  stood  by  the  legitimate  sovereign. 
Under  Lord  Byron,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  late  poet  of  that 
name,  it  endured  against  the  republican  army  of  Cromwell  a 
twenty  weeks'  siege  of  extraordinary  suffering;  and  it  was  firom 
the  Phoenix  tower,  between  the  east  and  north  gates,  where  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.  stood  in  1644,  and  beheld  the  defeat  of  his 
army  on  Rowton  Moor,  after  which  the  king  fled  to  Oxford,  and 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  usurper  Cromwell. 

Chester  is  a  bishop's  see  The  present  bishop  (Sumner)  is 
brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  who  was  so  constantly  with 
George  IV.  in  his  last  illness  and  at  his  death,  to  whom  the  dying 
monarch  addressed  himself  when  he  said,  "Oh  God!  is  this 
death  V*  Alas !  poor  man,  he  lived  a  profligate  life,  and  died  ***. 
But  if  anything  of  the  kind  could  give  the  dying  king  consolation, 
it  must  have  been  the  reflection  that  he  had  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copal office  two  such  men  as  these  brothers,  both  of  whom  are 
represented  to  be  pious,  faithful,  evangelical  men;  and  especially 
as  he  insisted  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
against  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  W.,  who,  it  is  said,  did 
not  like  Summer,  and  suggested  to  the  king  that  the  govemmaU 
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was  vnder  greater  oblig&tions  to  tome  others ;  but  the  king  per- 
sisted, and  the  appointment  was  made.  The  see,  however,  is  the 
poorest  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  generally  considered  only  a  step- 
ping-stone to  something  higher.  Hence  few  oyer  die  Bishops  of 
Chester.  This  saying,  therefore,  has  gone  abroad,  that  ''the 
Bishop  of  Chester  is  immortal." 

The  cathedral  is  yenerable  for  age.  Its  site  is  an  ancient  ab- 
bey, a  part  of  which  is  contained  in  the  present  edifice.  The 
bishop's  thnme,  also,  is  said  to  have  been  the  pedestal  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Werburgh,  who  was  the  abbess,  and  for  whom  the 
abbey  was  built  eleyen  hundred  years  since.  I  cannot,  however, 
stop  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  edifice ;  but  as  we  have 
noUiing  in  America  except  our  forests,  mountains,  dec,  that  show 
the  marks  of  age,  I  will  once  for  all  give  you,  if  I  can,  in  a  few 
words,  the  idea  of  a  stone  edifice  corroded  by  the  slow  but  finally 
destructive  gnawings  of  the  tooth  of  time«  The  appearance  is 
sadly  interesting,  and  unlike,  perhaps,  what  you  might  imagine. 
The  effects  are  most  seen  at  the  comers  of  the  stones.  Hence  a 
stone  which  is  square  when  put  into  the  building  approaches  more 
and  more  to  a  globular  ox  spherical  form.  This  gives  the  whole 
«  very  uneven  a|^arance,  and,  as  the  corrosion  and  decay  are  not 
equal  even  in  all  the  relative  parts,  owing  to  greater  or  less  ex- 
posure, (NT  to  some  variation  in  the  character  of  the  stone,  or  other 
causes,  the  surface  assumes  a  very  rugged  appearance.  Here 
and  there,  perhaps,  a  stone  flBdls  out;  another  hangs  in  scales; 
there  is  a  recess  where  moss  is  gathering ;  and  here  the  wall  is 
so  discoloured  that  the  character  of  the  material  is  concealed* 
Tou  gaze  upon  the  wall  until  you  see  standing  out  in  legible 
characters,  **  Man  and  his  works  are  doomed  to  decay .'* 

The  castle  stsnds  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  part  of  which 
still  remains,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  new  edifices.  Here 
are  the  courtroom,  the  prisons,  barracks,  dec.  Of  these  I  cannot 
speak  particularly,  but  must  not  pass  over  the  costume  of  the 
Hig^iland  soldiers,  some  of  whom  are  stationed  here.  They  still 
wear  the  plaid  kilts,  which  come  a  little  more  than  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  leaving  the  remainder  naked  down  to.  the  middle  of  the 
cal4  where  is  the  top  of  the  red  and  white  plaid  gaiter  which  cov^- 
ers  the  ancle  and  foot.  The  kilt  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  and 
hangs  loose  like  a  skirt  The  body  is  covered,  and  the  head 
42  aR 
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adorned  with  a  splendid  cap  and  feathers.     Indeed,  the  eotiit 
dress  is  an  imposing  and  showy  unifonn ;  but  this  nudity  » al- 
most as  indelicate  as  it  must  be  uncomfortable^  for  it  is  won  ii 
all  climates  and  at  all  seasons.    The  wonder  is  that  such  a  irm 
should  be  retained,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ksowQ 
principle  of  habit  and  tradition,  *'  As  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye." 
But  I  must  hasten  to  Eaton  Hall.    This  is  the  country  resideooe 
of  the  late  Earl  Grosrenor,  now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  of 
his  son,  who  now  tlikes  his  father's  former  title.*     The  ride  tbidier, 
four  miles  from  Chester,  is  most  delighful.    As  you  leate  the 
city  you  cross  the  fine  new  bridge,  which  with  one  arch'spans  (k 
rirer  Dey  just  below  the  castle.    Immediately  after  you  lean 
the  main  road,  and  take  a  grarelled  carriage  road  skirted  on  dtber 
hand  at  a  little  distance  with  beautiful  shrubbery  and  woodlaDd, 
leaving  between  the  woodland  and  road  an  interrening  lawn  of 
about  one  rod  on'  each  side.    The  grass  on  this  lawn  is  kept 
sheared  close  by  a  broad  knife  or  scythe.    This  constant  sbeaiing 
(which  is  common,  I  belieye,  throughout  the  pleasure-grouods  ot 
England)  gives  to  the  greensward  a  thick,  fine,  Telvet  character, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  carpet  of  DStore. 
Into  this  beautiful  lawn,  firom  ihe  adjoining  thickets,  the  gune 
comes  out  to  feed,  numbers  of  which  were  seen  as  we  pstfed 
along,  especially  hares,  rabbits,  and  English  pheasants.    These 
greatly  added  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  scenery.    We  passed 
the  cottage  of  one  of  the  gamekeepers,  numbers  of  whom  are  lo- 
cated in  different  parts  of  the  grounds  to  guard  them  from  invasioo 
by  unauthorized  sportsmen,  and  to  look  after  the  game.    The 
game  laws  are  very  severe.    The  hunting  is  a  monopoly,  sod 
any  not  privileged  presuming  to  shoot  a  bird  or  a  quadroped  is 
heavily  fined  or  imprisoned  if  detected.    A  little  farther  on  ve 
passed  the  northern  lodge,t  which  has  a  fine  Gothic  arch  springing 
sublimely  over  the  entrance  to  the  park.    Here  we  passed,  in  on 
.counted  numbers,  deert  of  various  kinds  and  colours,  with  theii 
proud  antlers  waving  over  their  shoulders,  and  also  large  beids  of 

*  The  young  earl  and  family  are  now  on  Uie  ContiDeiit. 

t  Every  important  nobleman'a,  and  eren  many  geotlemen'a  aeats,  hate  cDtnoC* 
•ometinea  of  arehea  and  aometimea  of  noble  pillara  and  atatuarj,  with  a  cflttagec* 
nected  for  the  porter.  Theae  an  called  lodgt.  They  are  generally  aooe dis«o^^ 
and  out  of  eight  of  the  houaea  themaehea. 

t  Oor  coachman  informed  08  U>at  "they  killed  a /mscr  of  Unaeeferyyeir.* 
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sheep.    I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  before  entering  the  paik 
'^re  passed  the  marquis  on  horseback,  who,  with  a  single  mounted 
groom  attending  him,  turned  off  just  before  us  into  a  rOad  leading 
through  another  part  of  his  grounds.    We  had  the  good  fortune 
also  to  meet  the  marchioness  in  the  farther  part  of  the  park  (which 
extends  quite  up  to  the  palace  yard),  who  was  just  going  out  to 
take  an  airing  in  her  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  elegant  ponies.    She 
drore  her  own  carriage  in  graceful  and  horseman-like  style,  as  be- 
came an  English  marchioness.    The  only  other  person  in  the  car- 
riage was  her  footman,  who  sat  much  at  his  ease  in  his  place  be- 
hind.    He,  one  would  think,  was  the  man  her  ladyship  dehghted 
to  honour,  for  he  was  seated  in  her  own  carriage,  and  she,  at  her 
own  expense  (nay,  doubtless,  paid  him  for  it  also),  drove  him  in 
lordly  style  over  her  family  domains.    Leave  names  and  titles 
out  of  the  question,  and  look  at  the  thing  as  it  is ;  who  is  the  ser- 
Taat  and  who  is  the  served  ?    On  our  return  we  met  her  ladyship 
returning  in  the  same  style. 

We  approached  Eaton  Hall  on  the  west  front.    But,  before  v^e 
enter,  let  us  look  at  the  exterior.    It  is  a  superb  Godiic  edifice, 
finished  with  towers,  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  battlements  of  white 
fireestone.    The  material,  however,  soon  vegetates  with  moss, 
and  becomes  discoloured,  so  that  the  building,  although  begun  in 
1803,  has  now  the  appearance  of  age.    The  style  is  Gothic,  and 
the  entire  length,  including  the  two  wings,  which  are  finished  with 
octagonal  towers,  is  said  to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
The  stables,  Sec,  adjoining,  are  built  in  the  same  style,  and,  at  a 
little  distance,  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  building;  with 
these,  the  vrholefofode  front  is  about  seven  hundred  feet.    It  is,  in- 
deed, a  noble  pile ;  from  whatever  point  you  view  it,  you  feel  the 
same  satisfaction,  and  seem  never  weary  of  the  sight.    The  inte- 
rior is  finished  and  furnished  with  equal  magnificence.    You  ring 
the  bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  steps ;  a  servant  in  fiill  dress  of 
tight  smallclothes  and  white  silk  stockings  ushers  you  into  a  splen- 
did entrance  hall  hung  with  paintings,  and  in  the  niches  are  effi- 
gies in  full  dress  of  ancient  steel  armour.    Here  you  amuse  your- 
self with  the  wonders  of  the  place,  until  the  "  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers," who,  perhaps,  may  be  showing,  another  company  through 
the  apartments,  is  ready  to  wait  upon  you.    You  are  shown  suc- 
cessively into  the  saloon,  the  state  bedroom,  the  dining-room,  the 
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chapel,  the  large  and  small  drawing-rooma,  the  Ubiarj,  &c  I 
could  not  think  of  gtring  you  a  detailed  description  of  this  sq«b 
suite  of  apartments.  They  are  finished  in  the  beat  style,  adonied 
with  paintings  of  the  first  order,  some  of  them  with  painted  g)a8s» 
and  all  with  draperies  of  crimson,  salmon  coloured,  and  yeDov 
satin  and  gold,  with  gold  fringes  and  tassels.  Four  of  the  paintings 
are  by  our  countryman.  West,  of  whom  the  earl  was  an  enrly  and  a 
munificent  patron.  In  the  large  drawing-room  was  a  screen  of  iiBl 
and  gold,  wrouj^  by  the  present  Queen  of  France.  The  mahog- 
any doors  are  said  to  haye  cost  one  hundred  guineas  each ;  a  pier- 
glass,  which  is  fourteen  feet  in  one  plate,  said  to  be  the  finest  ia 
ttie  kingdom»cost,if  I  rightly  understood  the  groom,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  guineas.  The  furniture  was  in  good  keeping  witb 
che  rooms,  and  discovered  great  chaateness  of  taste  aa  wdl  as 
elegance  of  design  and  costliness  of  execution.  The  motto  of  the 
Grosrenor  arms  was  everywhere  displayed,  and  a  better  one  never 
was  inscribed  upon  a  coat  of  arms. 

*<  NMUkUU  virtui  fMfi  wimma  ehattuUt:^ 

or,  as  it  is  generally  contracted, 

''VrfntMnjCHnRo.*' 
«>  Tstiie,  not  dMCont,  the  tnie  nuork  of  nobOitj.'* 

This  is  truly  a  republican  motto,  and  one  we  should  least  have  ex- 
pected to  see  on  the  arms  of  a  family  whose  blood  has  been  nMe 
from  before  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  whose  suite  the 
Grosvenor  family  came  to  England. 

But  I  forget  that  you  have  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  pleas- 
ure-grounds and  gardens.  The  land  on  the  east  is  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  Dey;  this  slope  is  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  and 
adorned  with  trees,  shrubbery,  plants,  and  flowers  in  great  Tari- 
ety,  and  arranged  singly,  in  clusters,  and  in  parterres,  in  great  taste. 
On  one  end  of  these  grounds  is  the  conservatory  of  exotic  plants ; 
among  which  was  the  peerless  flowering  aloe,  which  blo88<Hns  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  then  dies.  The  one  we  saw 
had  about  arrived  to  its  goal,  and  will  soon  be  crowned  with  its 
ahort-lived  honours  and  expire ;  sad  representative  of  man's  yesn 
of  toil  to  grasp  the  crown  of  earthly  honour,  which  &des  almost 
9M  soon  as  enjoyed. 
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On  the  opposite  side  is  the  Roman  antiquity  I  promised  to 

iention.    It  is  contained  in  a  little  temple  which  the  marquis 

Imaa^  erected  for  its  reception — ^an  appropriate  receptacle ;  for  the 

^intique  is  a  Roman  altar ;  it  has  inscribed  on  both  its  opposite 

sides  the  following  :-^ 

N  Y  M  P  H 1 8 

ET 

FONTIBUS 

LEO.  XX. 

V.  V. 

*'  To  the  Nymphs  and  Fountains,  the  20th  legion,  the  invinci-^ 
ble  and  Tictorious,"  so  it  has  been  interpreted  and  translated. 
The  altar  is  four  feet  high,  and  was  dug  up  near  Chester  in  1821. 
The  floor  of  the  temple  is  from  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  in  the 
island  of  Capri,  and  was  purchased  from  the  Duke  Casserano. 
But  I  must  hasten ;  the  other  grounds  are  a  kitchen  garden  and  a 
fruit  garden,  the  latter  containing  many  hothouses  for  the  pro- 
duction of  foreign  and  tropical  fruits.  Here  are  grapes,  and  figs, 
and  oranges,  and  lemons,  and  pineapples ;  five  hundred  of  these 
last  are  consumed  in  a  year  grown  on  the  premises.  The  plant 
bears  the  second  year,  and  then  dies,  producing  but  one  apple. 
In  some  parts  we  noticed  what  is  called  rockworky  and  rustic 
arches  where  plants  spring  out  of  artificial  hills,  and  from  be- 
tween ledges  of  rocks ;  some  of  which  were  large  ine  specimens 
of  minerals,  which  I  could  but  covet  for  our  mineralogical  cabi- 
net, rather  than  see  them  exposed  there  for  mere  show  to  the 
corrosive  influence  of  the  weather. 

The  gardener  was  very  polite,  and  took  much  pains  to  cull  a 
choice  boquet  of  various  flowers  for  Mrs.  F. ;  and,  at  parting,  gave 
us  a  specimen  of  the  fruit,  which  had  hung  round  us  in  tempting 
profrision  during  the  latter  part  of  our  walk. 

We  started  for  our  lodging  a  little  after  sunset,  highly  gratified 
with  our  afternoon's  excursion ;  and,  I  trust,  as  well  satisfied  with 
our  own  humble  lot  and  plain  republican  mode  of  living  as  we 
were  before  we  saw  the  splendour  of  the  Grosvenor  palace. 

You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  trouble  you  or  any  of  my  friends 
with  many  such  long  descriptions.  As  we  in  America  have  no 
opportunity  of  examining  such  splendid  establishments,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  one 


SOS  WOLAKB* 

iioblerendence^tsaspecimeQofBritishamtocncjr.  Wetetimied 
to  Chester  to  have  oar  carriage  tuirounded  by  sijaalid  poTeitf, 
begging  for  a  penny  to  procure  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  lo 
true  is  it  that  luxury  and  want  are  always  near  neigbboun.  The 
marquis  is  said  to  be  charitable ;  but,  alas !  what  is  a  charity  libs 
this,  which  gives  a  little  out  of  a  princely  estate,  the  most  of 
which,  however,  is  spent  in  supeifluities.  It  is  said  (me  may  ride 
twelve  miles  in  a  direct  line  viithout  going  off  the  Grroevencr 
estate,  besides  extensive  possessions  in  the  city  of  Chester  snd 
elsewhere.  With  such  a  fortune  at  command,  what  might  not  a 
man  accomplish  for  our  dark,  wicked  world,  if  he  had  the  knowl 
edge  and  the  heart  necessary  for  the  work ! 

Tours,  in  much  esteem, 

W.  Fi»K. 

We  left  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  October  for  London  on  the 
Manchester  raiboad.  This  great  channel  of  intercommunicatiaa 
has  proved  of  immense  service  to  the  business  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  Although  the  distance  is  about  forty  miles,  yet  it  is 
accomplished  in  ordinary  times  in  two  hours;  and  sometimes 
much  sooner.  So  that  goods  purchased  in  Manchester,  the  great 
cotton  mart,  are  sent  to  Liverpool  and  shipped  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours,  without  the  trouble  of  storage. 

We  stopped  in  Manchester  but  one  night,  but  this  .was  long 
enough  to  give  us  some  little  conception  of  the  extent  of  English 
manufactories ;  and  long  enough,  also,  to  convince  us  of  what  we 
had  often  been  reminded,  that  this  was  a  smoky  dirty  town.  Be- 
fore we  reached  it,  and  while  approaching  its  borders,  it  was 
concealed  ft*om  our  vision  by  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  which,  like 
a  black  muf&er,  veiled  the  town  from  mortal  eyes.  We  hurried 
through  it  and  hastened  on  in  our  journey,  to  escape,  as  socm  as 
we  might,  the  fogs  and  rains  of  this  humid  and  smoky  atmo- 
sphere.  We  expected  to  give  all  these  places  another  hearing 
under  better  auspices,  and,  therefore,  we  suspended  all  judgment 
for  the  present.  It  had  rained  most  of  the  time  since  our  arrival. 
The  morning  sometimes  promised  fair,  just  enough  to  tempt  the 
uninitiated  stranger  abroad  without  his  mantle  or  umbrella ;  but 
before  he  was  apprized  of  the  approaching  shower  he  was 
drenched  in  rain.    November,  they  say,  is  the  dark  rainy  month 
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ia  whidi  Bnj^nhmon  haiig^  themselYet ;  bul  tf  ao&y  one  Imi  « 
toodency  to  hypodumdzia,  he  need  act  wiit  until  NoYember  ihie 
yeVf  I  am  snrei  for  the  fit  to  orertahe  him.    At  all  eventB,  al» 
Aaof^  thnrag^  Divine  mercyy  my  tpiiils  eeUom  eink,  end,  there* 
lore,  I  was  in  little  danger  of  the  hanging  nunua»  fltill  my  catarrh 
aad  polmonary  complaints  were  so  aggrarated  by  this  wretched 
climate,  I  had  no  wish  to  risk  the  ejperiaaent  of  a  warwe  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  benee  we  hastened  on  to  London  as  fisst  as 
psudence  would  justify.    A  ftw  things,  howerer,  sheuM  be  noted. 
Our  second  day^s  ride  was  to  Birmingham,  through  Burslem  and 
the  potteries,  in  Staffbcdshire.    This  is  the  gieat  porcelain  and 
earthenware  region ;  for  the  reader  shmdd  be  aware,  if  he  is  not 
ahready,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  different  trades  and  manufac- 
tures of  Enf^sad  is  confined  to  particular  towns  and  sections 
of  the  country.    Tiie  district  of  country  abore  alluded  to,  in 
extent  about  eight  miles  by  six,  is  called  **  The  Potteries.''    And 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  much  and  often  as  I  had  read 
on  the  subject,  I  obtained  a  tolerably  adequate  conception  of  Brit- 
ish manufiictures ;  of  their  extent,  and  of  the  vast  amount  of  capi- 
tal vested  in  them.    It  seemed  as  though  all  the  porcelain  and 
earthenware  for  the  supply  of  the  worid  nB|^t  be  made  here* 
Acre  after  acre  and  mile  after  mile  of  kilns  and  famaees,  crowded 
together  in  some  instances,  or  a  little  more  scattered  in  others, 
covered  this  regicHi.    Burslem  is  the  principal  town,  and  con- 
tains about  eleven  thousand  inhabitants.    It  has  nearly  doubled 
its  population  since  this  century  came  in,  no  great  has  been  the 
increase  in  this  branch  of  industry.    The  first  pottery  institution 
in  England  is  spoken  of  here.    This  was  greatly  extended  in 
1690  by  two  brothers  from  Holland,  who  settled  here  and  made 
some  improvements  in  the  art.    This  might  have  been  extended 
still  farther,  but  Old  England  had  not  then  learned  to  appreciate 
her  manufactures  above  the  value  of  a  pure  atmosphere.    The 
neighbouring  inhabitants  quarrelled  with  the  HoUanders  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  odour  of  the  fumes  of  their  potteries,  and  they 
returned  home.    In  1763  Mr.  Josias  Wedgwood,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  science  and  the  arts  are  greatly  indebted,  and  whose  in- 
ventions and  improvements  are  well  known  to  the  world,  made 
great  advances  in  the  art  of  pottery,  and  got  up  a  large  estab- 
lishment in  this  district,  which,  after  that  country  in  Italy  where 
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ancient  potterj  wai  canied  to  midi  great  perfecdoOy  be  cdel 
Etraria.  This  establishment  is  still  in  the  hands  of  bis  sou  or 
grandsons.  The  reason,  doubtless,  why  this  section  aboondi  in 
potteries  is,  that  coal  is  abundant  here,  and  also  those  kindi  of 
clay  which  are  most  used  in  this  art  are  found  in  this  regionin 
great  quantities,  while  the  soil  itself  is  unfit  for  agricnltuni  pur- 
poses. Much  of  the  day,  however,  is  brought  froai  Denetdiire 
and  DeTonshire.  Besides  Burslem,  the^  are  fourteen  other  tomi 
in  **  The  Potteries'*  which  contain  extensive  establishmsDU.  lo 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  there  are  maof 
dissenters  from  the  established  church,  and  Methodism  espedallj 
has  extended  itself  here  more  than  any  other  sect. 

As  we  approached  the  lower  part  of  Staffordshire,  in  Wolfflr- 
hamptom,  Wednesbury,  West  Bromwich,  &c.,  we  had  a  nottm* 
nal  exhibition  of  anodier  kind  of  manufactory,  which  wu  alto- 
gether unexpected,  and  of  a  character  entirely  new  to  us.  B^ 
fore  we  reached  this  region  it  was  night,  and  that  was  a  doudy , 
"dark  night  Suddenly  we  found  oorselyes  in  a  region  €f  fat» 
Flames  were  bursting  out  of  the  earth  in  every  direction,  some- 
times in  a  steady  blaze,  and  sometimes  in  fitful,  flashing  altemi- 
tions  of  flame  and  smoke.  Here  were  large  masses  of  molteo 
fire,  and  there  were  vast  piles  of  smouldering  and  gleaming  em- 
bers ;  and  all  these  commingled,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  continuing  through  successive  miles  of  onr  jouney. 

The  occasi<Hi  of  these  phenomena  we  found  to  be  the  combined 
operation  of  working  mines,  and  of  roasting,  smelting,  and  forging 
iron.  In  the  coal  districts  the  coal  is  all  raised  from  deep  subter- 
ranean pits  by  steam  power ;  so  also  are  the  iron  ore  and  the  lime 
which  are  used  for  a  flux  in  smelting  the  ore,  both  of  which  ere 
found  in  the  same  district  of  the  coal,  and  in  difierent  strata  of  the 
same  shaft  or  pit.  The  fires  which  generate  the  steam  usually 
blaze  out  at  the  top  of  the  flues,  and  the  workmen  also  commooly 
have  fires  blazing  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Frequently  large  masses 
of  fine  and  unsaleable  coal  are  set  on  fire  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
All  this  makes  a  good  deal  of  fire ;  but  the  most  vivid  is  from  the 
roasting  of  the  iron,  and  from  the  furnaces  and  forges.  Altogether, 
the  scene  was  to  us  terribly  sublime,  the  more  so,  doubtless,  be- 
cause it  was  perfectly  new  to  us,  having  never  heaid  of  the  exhi- 
bition till  it  burst  upon  us  through  the  thick  gloom  of  that  dail 
night 
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At  one  time  the  image  of  Tophet  of  old  would  rush  across  our 
minds,  and  the  perpetual  fires  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  with  the 
smoking  Bacrifiees  ot  writhing  infants  offered  upon  the  altars  of 
Moloch.  The  tall  black  figures  of  the  workmen,  as  they  loomed 
up  passing  and  repassing  between  us  and  the  fires,  mi(|^t  readily 
be  taken  for  the  officiating  priests  in  these  crud  rites  of  human  ^ 
sacrifices ;  and  when  we  consider  the  character  of  many  who  la- 
bour here,  the  prevalence  of  intemperwoce  and  blasphemy,  and 
especially  the  manner  in  which  many  of  these  parents,  generation 
after  generation,  devote  their  chiklren  as  heirs  to  diis  same  drudg- 
ery, degradation,  ignorance,  and  sin,  the  idea  suggested  above  is 
not  hr  from  the  reality.  Here,  in  too  trae  a  sense,  doubdess,  are 
thousands  of  children  made  to  pass  through  these  fires  to  Moloch. 

At  another  time  the  turning  wheels,  and  credung  machinery, 
and  hissing  forges  brought  up  the  recollections  of 


Here  Vulcan*!  forget  breathe  oat  fire  and  i 
Tlie  region  here  miift  bear  oM  Tnlcan'i  liama* 

From  this  time  forward,  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  call  the  lower 
pert  of  Staffordshire  Vulcania, 

And  yet,  again,  as  the  scene  varied  and  the  prospect  was  en- 
larged, as  the  bursting  flames  glared  more  viridly  upon  the  wall 
of  impenetrable  darkness  in  the  distance,  more  awful  and  solenm 
images  were  suggested ;  the  exhibition  of  that  day  when  the  in- 
ternal fires  of  our  globe  shall  burst  through  their  barriers  and 
wrap  the  earth  in  flames  ;  or  the  associated  thought  hovered  over 
scenes  still  more  painful,  over  that  lake  of  fire  where  the  incorri- . 
gibly  wicked  experience  the  pains  of  the  "second  death,"  and 
"  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  everP 

We  rested  one  night  at  Birmingham,  the  British  toyshop.  In 
our  passage  to  London  the  next  day  we  passed  some  interesting, 
towns,  among  which  was  the  city  of  Coventry.  This  is  an  old 
town,  having  had  some  character  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  1041.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Leofric, 
the  Earl  of  Mercia,  as  the  story  goes,  consented  that  his  lady.  Go- 
diva,  should  be  gratified  in  her  importunity  to  confer  a  public  fa- 
vour upon  the  town,  on  condition  that  she  should  agree  to  ride 

^  The  clatncal  reader  wiD  excuse  my  free  traDalation. 
43  3S 
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through  the  city  naked.  Her  benevolence  OYercame  her  fediogi 
of  modesty,  and  she,  for  the  paUic  good,  conaented ;  the  more 
readily  as  she  had  long  and  abundant  hair,  with  which  she  codd 
mostly  conceal  her  person ;  and  especially  as  all  the  inhabitants 
were,  by  agreement,  to  keep  within  and  close  their  windows. 
Only  one,  a  tailor  by  the  name  of  Tom,  yentured  to  peep  oat. 
He,  it  is  said,  was  immediately  struck  blind ;  and,  to  perpetuate 
his  shame,  be  was  for  oyer  after  called  **  peeping  Tom."  The 
window  out  of  which  he  peeped  has  been  formed  into  an  open 
niche,  and  in  it  is  placed  an  image  of  the  cuiioas  tailor,,  where  it 
remains  unto  this  day  a  moamment  of  his  disgrace.  To  commem- 
orate this  event,  and  in  proof  that,  in  its  essential  features,  it  is 
true,  there  is  an  annual  festival  in  Coventry,  on  which  occasion  a 
female  slightly  attired  in  dose  iesh-coloured  apparel  rides  through 
the  city,  personating  the  character  of  the  benevolent  Godira. 

Coventry  contains  a  population  of  about  twenty-seven  thousand, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of  ribands. 
It  is  the  ^'Riband  Region"  of  England.  It  does  considerable, 
also,  in  the  manufacture  of  watches. 

We  also  passed  the  "  Straw-bonnet  Region,**  the  centre  of  which 
is  Dunstable,  a  tovni  in  Bedfordshire  containing  about  two  thooaaod 
inhabitants.    From  this  town  the  well-known  Dunstable  straw  re- 
ceives its  name.    It  is  supposed  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  straw 
takes  its  character  from  the  soil.    Just  above  Coventry  we  leave 
the  coal  region,  and  here  at  Dunstable  we  strike  a  range  of  chalk 
hills,  which  extend  across  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
and  Oxford,  and  this  soil  probably  gives  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  vegetable  products.    In  this,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Stafford- 
shire ironworks  and  potteries,  we  see  the  reason  for  the  different 
manufactories  being  found  in  different  sections  of  the  countij. 
Each  region  has  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  prevailing  busi- 
ness of  that  region  ;  and  the  populousness  of  the  country  has  of 
necessity  pressed  its  industry  into  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tions.   Here  capital  accumulates,  and  takes  the  form  in  which 
it  becomes  most  productive  for  the  respective  departments.   Thus 
the  business  of  the  country  is  made  more  or  less  sectional,  until  it 
becomes  a  fashion,  and  then  this  classification  is  extended  to  other 
departments,  for  whose  location  no  special  reason  can  be  py^ 
Chance,  perhaps,  first  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  the  sao^ 
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and  lundred  or  collateral  tAuiea  began  to  congregate,  and  thus  a 
ebaracter  was  given  to  the  business  of  the  place  or  neighbourhood. 
In   this  way,  perhaps,  the  cotton  trade  of  Manchester,  and  the 
^vrool  trade  of  Leeds,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have 
been   accumulated  and  enlarged  in  their  respective  localities. 
Xhis  gives  to  the  country  adopting  the  practice  a  great  advantage 
in  another  respect.    It  may  be  laid  down  almost  as  an  axiom  in 
political  economy,  that,  oUier  things  being  equal,  the  more  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  vested  in  any  one  department  and  its  collat- 
eral branches,  can  be  concentrated,  in  respect  to  territorial  extent 
and  division,  the  more  perfect  may  be  the  division  of  labour,  and, 
therefore,  themore  perfect  the  manufactured  article  and  the  cheap- 
er the  price. 

It  is  this  natural  economy  of  natural  agents  and  human  indus- 
try that  has  rendered  the  island  of  Great  Britain  so  productive  and 
so  wealthy.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  suirounding  seas  and 
oceans  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  the  early  ages  of.  the  world 
in  accumulating  {tom.  the  depths  and  from  the  distant  shores  a 
vast  variety  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  earths,  and  to  have  thrown 
them  up  in  regular  sections  and  compartments,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  speck  of  land,  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  the  most 
stupendous  and  productive  theatre  of  industry  and  wealth  the  world 
has  ever  beheld. 

St.  Albans  is  the  only  other  town  4bat  I  will  mention  before 
our  arrival  at  the  metropolis.  This  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
once,  it  is  said,  was  the  capital  of  Britain.  The  Romans  made  it 
a  town  of  peculiar  privileges,  and  so  attached  the  inhabitants  to 
the  Roman  government  that  the  anger  of  the  native  Queen  Boa- 
dicea  was  excited  against  them,  and  she  massacred  seventy  thou- 
sand of  the  citizens.  In  the  Dioclesian  persecution  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  century  the  saint  whose  name  the  town 
DOW  bears  was  martyred  here.  In  the  ninth  century  the  celebra- 
ted abbey  was  founded  here  by  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  which 
continued  until  Henry  YIII.,  when,  with  other  similar  institutions, 
it  was  demolished,  and  only  the  gat^  remains.  The  church,  how 
ever,  still  stands,  as  a  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  and  is  a  very 
extensive  ecclesiastical  edifice ;  having,  however,  a  variety  of  parts, 
built  at  different  times,  and,  like  numerous  similar  edifices  in  Eng- 
land, exhibiting  the  most  dissimilar  and  incongruous  styles  of  ar- 
chitecture. 
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The  Romans  calkd  this  place  Verulamy  and  it  was  this  that 
gave  the  title  of  Lord  Yerulam  to  Francis  Bacon,  the  disgraced 
chancellor  of  James  L,  but  the  honoured  philofiopher  of  the  cir- 
ilized  world.  The  funily  residence  is  about  two  miles  distant,  at 
Gorhambury,  where  the  present  earl  now  Uves*  At  this  family 
residence  Lord  Yerulam  wrote  his  Novum  Organum  Sdentia- 
rum  ;  and  here  his  father.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  used  to  enteitain 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

St.  Albans  is  also  celebrated  for  two  famous  battles  fought  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  about  the  middle  of  ihe 
fifteenth  century.  And  in  this  town  was  bom  the  celebrated  tnr- 
eller,  Sir  John  MandcTille. 

On  our  arrival  in  London  we  stopped  at  a  comfortable  house 
called  the  Geoige  and  Blue  Boar,  in  ''  High  Holbom."    This  last 
name  is  familiar  to  every  American  almost,  by  no  yeiy  elevated 
association ;  but  still  High  Holbom  never  before  obtained  so  ex- 
tensive a  notoriety  as  it  has  since  its  association  with  "Ikj& 
Martin's  shoe  blacking ;"  so  true  it  is  that  £une  itself  sometimes 
rides  in  an  humUe  car.    The  hotel  also,  queer  as  its  name  may 
sound,  has  some  celebrity ;  for  here,  we  were  told,  Cromwell 
himself  used  to  lodge.    It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  comfortable  hoase; 
so  much  so  that  when  we  returned  from  our  Continental  tour  we 
drove  directly  to  our  old  lodgings.    It  is  due,  however,  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  London  fy  nds  to  say  here,  that  we  were  not  al- 
lowed, either  at  our  first  or  second  visit,  to  stay  long  at  a  public 
inn.    At  our  first  arrival  we  were  most  cordially  received  and 
welcomed  to  England  by  that  venerable  patriarch,  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Reese,  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  with  bis 
amiable  daughter  and  her  husband  we  were  hospitably  entertain- 
ed during  our  first  visit ;  and  after  our  return  our  excellent  and 
kind  friend,  the  Reverend  Robert  Alder,  one  of  the  missionaiy 
secretaries,  pressed  us  to  his  house,  where,  with  him  and  his  es- 
timable lady,  we  found  ourselves  much  at  home  during  our  slaj 
in  London. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Hatiho  once  and  again  visited  the  Biitiah  Metropolis,  it 
behooves  me  to  say  something  of  this  great  Babel,  this  qaeen  of 
cities.     And  yet  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  or  what  topics  to 
eelect ;  as  one  may  spend  months  in  this  great  city  without  ex- 
havwtuig  the  interest  which  even  novelty  its^  can  impart,  so 
numerous  and  diversified  are  the  scenes  and  objects  here  concen- 
trated ;  so  he  might  write  volumes  of  descriptions  and  reflections 
upon  what  he  sees  and  hears,  vnthout  tautology  or  repetition. 
WeH  may  it  be  said,  "  London  is  the  world  in  miniature.''    Nay, 
I  might  almost  say,  it  is  aomeMng  more^  than  the  rest  of  the 
world.    For  we  have  here,  not  only  specimens  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  these,  by  new  ccHubinations  in  their  association 
and  commixture,  present  new  aspects  and  fcwmations,  unlike  the 
simple  elements  from  which  they  are  combined. 

London  owes  its  origin  and  wealth  to  the  river  Thames, 
which,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  is  navigaUe  for  large  ships 
\xp  to  the  port  of  London,  and  for  barges  and  boats,  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  above  the  city.  The  tide  flows  fifteen  miles 
above  the  city.  This  city  is  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,  and  other 
early  historians,  as  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  It  is  said, 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it  employed,  in  the  com 
trade  alone,  eight  hundred  vessels  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
it  was  reckoned  the  chief  commercial  port  in  the  world.  It  has, 
from  that  time,  been  constantly  increasing  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. It  has,  indeed,  met  with  several  temporary  checks :  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  government  used  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent its  extension.  At  this  time,  the  city  was  badly  built ;  the 
houses  were  of  wood,  thatched  with  straw ;  the  streets  narrow ; 
and  each  st(»ry  of  the  houses  projected  over,  until  the  eaves  from 
either  side  nearly  met  at  the  top,  confining  the  air,  and  greatly 
contributing  to,  if  not  actually  producing,  that  malignant  disorder 
called  the  plague,  with  which  the  city  was  so  frequently  visited. 
The  last  serious  visitation  from  this  disorder,  was  in  the  reign  of 
43 
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Charles  11.,  in  the  years  1665-6,  which  continued  for  the  sptce 
of  thirteen  months,  and  is  supposed  to  have  swept  away  one  hun- 
dred thousand  victims.  Immediately  after  this,  viz^  in  1666, 
occurred  the  *'  great  fire,"  which  lasted  four  days,  and  destroyed 
about  fire  sixths  of  the  aty,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  submbs. 
This  event  is  commemorated  by  a  noble  monument,  erected  in 
Fish  street^  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  near  tlie  spot  where  tk 
conflagration  conmeneed.  This  mmmment  is  boilt  ctf  the  Port* 
land  stone,  fluted,  and  of  the  Done  style,  is  two  hundred  feet  ii 
height,  and  contains  Latin  inscriptions,  describing  the  confligii- 
tion,  and  the  measmres  taken  by  goveminent  to  facilitate  the  les- 
toratioB  of  the  city. 

This  fire  was  die  greatest  blessing  London  oyer  experienced. 
The  city  was  mode  cnew^  and  rebuilt  on  new  and  imparored  pnn- 
ciples.  The  streets  widened  and  straightened ;  the  small  streams 
arched  over,  and  made  into  sewers  for  the  city ;  every  house  was 
built  with  party-walls ;  the  steep  hills  excavated,  and  the  Tillejs 
filled  up ;  and  the  whole  completed  in  about  three  years.    Since 
that  period,  no  very  extensive  contagious  disorder  has  prevailed  in 
London ;  nay,  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  large  city  in  the  wodd 
mote  salubrious  than  London.    The  improvements,  howevei,  thus 
made  in  the  dty— -adequate  as  they  were  for  the  purposes  d 
health — ^were  fiur  from  meeting  the  necessities  of  business,  in  these 
latter  days.    The  streets  are  still  too  narrow,  the  great  thoroi^ 
fares  too  few,  and  the  public  places  all  too  crowded.    The  throng 
of  the  city,  both  of  carriages  and  of  footmen,  is  absolutely  oppres- 
sive, and  to  the  stranger  astonishing.    He  dodges  in  every  direc- 
tion to  make  his  way  through  to  his  place  of  destinatioo,  ontil 
baffled  at  every  turn,  and  wearied  with  the  almost  fruitless  effort, 
jostled  and  dirtied  by  the  friction  of  the  crowd,  he  shriolcs  into 
some  angle  or  recess  to  get  a  little  respite,  and  wait  until  the 
procession  shdU  pass  by.     From  his  retreat  he  looks  out  upon 
the  busy  world,  and  the  more  he  looks,  the  more  he  is  astooisbed. 
His  first  mental  inquiry  is.  Do  all  these  persons  know  what  ihej 
are  after,  or  where  they  are  going  ?    It  seems  impossible  that 
they  should  all  have  a  definite  object  in  view.     The  tide  rolls  on 
in  one  incessant  current,  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night ;  and  th9  stranger  soon  finds  he  might  as  well  wait  for  tM 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  exhaust  themselves,  and  run  their  channels 
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^y,  as  to  wait  for  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  London  city  to 

dear  themselves  of  their  immense  mpving  multitudes.  In  despair 

of  a  heUer  tide  or  a  freer  channel,  he  throws  himself  again  into 

the  whirlpool,  and  with  much  delay  and  difficulty,  reaches  his 

place  of  destination*    One  never  feels  this  embarrassment  more, 

perhaps  than  when  he  gets  short  of  time,  on  his  way  to  the 

ateamboai  in  a  hackney-coach.    The  more  impatient  he  grows* 

the  more  he  is  obstructed,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  be  finds  him« 

sdf  absolutely  at  a  stand  :  he  looks  out^  and  beholds  one  entire 

said  unbroken  mass  of  coaches,  omnibuses,  cabSf  carts,  drays,  and 

wragons — ^wedged  in  on  every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend* 

There  is  no  relief;  patience  hXoae  can  sustain  him,  and  time 

alone  can  bring  him  relief. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  alterations  are  made  yearly  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city ;  so  that  at  some  points — ^such  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  Bridge — ^he  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  city,  and  returning  after  an  absence,  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  recognise  his  position.  What  is  called  the  *'  city," 
is  comparatively  but  a  small  part  of  London.  The  town  has  been 
enlarged,  imtil  suburb  after  suburb,  and  village  after  village,  have 
beea  connected  with  the  main  body,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  c<»i- 
tiauous,  extended,  and  extending  metropolis.  From  being  a  little 
city  of  two  miles  in  circumference,  it  has  swelled  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  houses  and  public  edifices,  and  one  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 

Everybody  feels,  when  travelling  over  London,  that  it  is  '^  too 
big,"  and  yet  when  its  growth  will  stop  cannot  be  foreseen ;  its  march 
is  still  outward  and  onward,  and  its  vast  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  such  a  city,  there  are  certainly  great  commercial 
advantages,  great  facilities  for  the  arts,  for  science,  for  literature, 
and  for  refinement  in  all  its  forms :  great  advantages  for  the 
central  points  of  the  great  moral  and  religious  enterprises  of  the 
day.  In  short,  whatever  advantages  man  can  promise  himself,  in 
the  development  of  the  social  principle ;  the  division  of  labour ; 
the  mutual  action  of  intellect  upon  intellect ;  the  juxtaposition 
and  concentration  of  all  kinds  of  agencies  and  instrumentalities :  all 
these  are  enjoyed  in  London,  as  they  are  enjoyed  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  Still,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether,  on  the  wliole^ 


such  an  luiwiekly  extension  of  one  city  is  desirable— ^whetker 
the  disadvuitages  do  not  orerbalance  Uie  benefits,  by  a  great 
majority.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  with  idinm  I  had  an  opportunity  of  coarersin^  that  the 
metropolis  was  uuiaTourable  to  piety.  It  swallows  up  all  die 
salt  that  is  annually  thrown  in  upon  it  from  the  country,  and  sti 
it  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  a  putrid  mass.  True,  there  is  t  nit 
amount  of  piety  in  Loudon ;  an  army  of  faithful  ministen  and 
Christians,  of  different  denominations :  but  it  may  be  a  questioi^ 
whether,  in  spite  of  all  their  effort,  sin  is  not  increasing;  and 
whether  the  proportion  of  the  good  to  the  bad  is  favourably  maiiH 
lained.  Some  public  indications  are  certainly  rery  unfaTounble. 
At  the  head  of  diese,  are  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  isfem- 
perance.  The  Sabbath  is  worse  kept,  by  fiir,  in  London,  than  in 
any  other  town  I  visited  in  the  British  isles.  Many  shops  are 
open  in  some  parts  of  the  town;  and  in  one  place  I  noticedt 
public  market  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  where  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  noisy  customers.  During  our  first  residence  in 
London,  in  the  fall  of  1835,  we  lodged  in  Drury  Lane,  not&r 
from  the  noted  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  when  we  went  out  to 
go  to  public  worship,  on  Sabbath  morning,  we  generally  found 
the  sidewalks  and  lanes  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  low, 
squalid  population,  of  both  sexes,  whose  vulgar  and  profane  lan- 
guage showed  that  the  Sabbath  was  by  them  no  otherwise 
remembered  or  regarded,  than  as  a  day  of  greater  relaxation,  for  the 
freer  indulgence  of  licentiousness  and  sin.  These  scenes  are,  of 
course,  limited  to  certain  sections ;  and,  on  the  great  whole,  the 
Lord's  day  is  much  better  observed,  even  in  London,  than  in  most 
cities  on  the  continent.* 

Something  may  be  inferred,  (especially  in  Protestant  countrieSi 
where  there  are  not  geneially  more  places  of  public  worship  than 
are  occupied,)  of  the  religious  turn  of  the  people,  by  the  number 
of  places  of  public  worship,  compared  with  the  population.  The 
number  of  places  of  public  worship  in  London,  all  told,  do  not  much 

*  It  cannot  but  be  deeply  regretted,  that  persona  high  in  office,  and  ihfl'  P'^ 
Kgnlationa,  aanction  the  ▼iolation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Duke  of  WeUington  wd  to 
bold  cabinet  meelinga  on  Sunday,  until  public  opinion  put  them  down.  T1»T««' 
IB  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  and  great  crowds  frequent  it.  Tlie  Poitoffieei  bo|^ 
ever,  in  all  its  branches,  is— to  the  honour  of  the  British  GoYemment— dowd  o»  «* 
LonTs  day. 
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^xjceed  fiye  hundred.*  Now,  supposing  thes6  houses,  on  an  aYer- 
a^C  accommodate  one  thousand  persons  eachr— which  is  probably 
SL  large  calculation  for  the  actual  worshippers— -we  haye  but  one 
third  of  the  population,  who  attend  upon  pubhc  worship  on  the 
Xiord's  day.    ^d,  if  we  make  the  very  Uberal  allowance  of  one 
tliird,  who  from  age,  infinnity,  and  occasional  necessary  absence, 
cannot  attend,  we  have  still  one  third  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
don who  might  attend  worship,  but  who  do  not ;  to  which  add 
one  half  of  the  preceding  third,  and  we  have  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  who  are  living  like  heathens  in  a  Christian 
land.    This  calculation,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  more  favourable  than 
iw-ould  be  found  true  on  actual  inspection.  What  a  mass  of  moral 
death  is  here  I    Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  one 
town,  who  are  not  brought  under  the  means  of  grace !    To  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  who,  for  form's  sake,  for 
state  purposes,  and  other  causes,  attend  worship,  statedly  or  oc- 
casionally, who  are  not  only  not  truly  pious,  but  many  of  wh<«i 
are  most  licentious  and  cornet. 

Intemperance  is  another  most  unlovely  and  unpromising  feature 
of  the  metropolis.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  of  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  For,  as  yet,  but  Uttle,  comparatively,  has 
been  done  in  these  countries,  to  check  the  fearful  progress  of  this 
Tice.  The  intemperance  of  the  metropolis,  however,  is,  I  think» 
of  a  more  hopeless  character  than  that  of  the  provincial  towns  and 
villages.  Among  the  latter,  the  lower  classes,  for  the  most  part, 
drink  strong  beer ;  but  in  London  they  add  to  this  a  free  use  of  gin. 
They  have  numerous  large  and  splendid  establishments  which 
they  call  gin  palaces.  Here  the  work  of  death  goes  on  by  the 
wholesale.  The  custom  is  so  great  that  the  very  drippings  from 
the  glasses,  all  of  which  are  saved  by  lattice-work  counters  and 
large  trays  underneath,  are  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  pay  the  clerks 
who  wait  upon  the  customers.  I  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of 
these  palaces  one  evening  on  Holbom  HiU^  and  took  out  my 
watch  to  see  how  many,  in  a  given  time,  passed  out  of  this  palace 
of  death.    In  nine  minutes  seventy  came  out ;  and  by  that  time 

«  Of  tfaMB  diuTclMi,  the  danomiiiatioM  tlUnd,  in  1833,  m  the  foDowmg  propor* 
tioni :  the  EsUbliflhed  Church,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four ;  Roman  Catholica,  fif- 
teen ;  toxtaffi  Protestants,  eighteen ;  Jewish  Synagogues,  six;  Dissenters  of  Tariooi 
kiodi^  two  hundnd  nd  mxtt'-Stfiu 
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Isaw  tfaorewas  another  door  from  which  others  had  been  pasung 
in  and  out  at  the  same  time.  So  I  left  my  post  of  obsenratioD,  and 
that  the  more  readily,  because  I  found  my  pocket  had  been  picked 
of  my  handkerchief  while  I  had  been  standing  there ;  and  I  bow 
not  but  they  would  haYe  had  my  watch,  if  it  had  not  been  in  my 
hand.  I  thought  it  was  time,  therefore,  to  make  my  escape. 
During  my  stay,  howeyer,  I  perceired  that  there  were  more  wo- 
men than  men  who  came  out  of  the  palace.  Their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance were  most  squalid  and  wretched.  Many  of  them  seemed 
to  be  mothers  leading  up  their  children — sometimes  a  young  cbiU 
in  the  anas,  and  another  at  the  side.  These  poor  httle  childien, 
when  hungry  for  bread,  are  fed  with  whiskey,  and  thus  eaitj 
trained  to  habits  of  intemperance.  Truly  the  time  is  come  wlies, 
.  if  a  child  ask  for  bread,  the  parent  gives  him  a  poismious  seipent 

To  remedy  the  evils  just  alluded  to,  some  exertions  are  made 
by  the  good  people  of  London.  The  ministers  and  members  of 
the  establishment  responding  to  the  call  of  the  Bishop  of  Loo- 
don,  and  roused  to  action  by  the  statistical  exhibits  of  Rer.  Bap- 
tist Noel  and  other  good  men,  showing  the  moral  wants  and  re- 
ligious destitution  of  the  metropolis,  have  resolved  upon  laisiog  a 
laige  fund  for  the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the  support  of 
additional  clergymen,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  people.  The 
Methodists  also,  with  their  accustomed  zeal,  are  preaching  in  the 
streets  and  public  places  to  win  over  to  the  gospel,  if  possible, 
those  who  refuse  to  go  into  the  houses  of  worship  to  hear  it 
pceachedL 

Some  effixts  are  also  made  in  the  temperance  cause.  But 
these  are  eon^aratively  few  and  feeble.  The  honest  troth  i^^ 
the  religious  people  of  England  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  do 
not  generally  enter  into  the  temperance  reformation,  as  they  hare 
in  the  United  States^  I  speak  now  of  those  special  and  exchi- 
sive  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  which  hare  occa- 
pied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  Christians  and  Christian  ministers 
with  us  for  a  few  years  past  This  remark,  I  think,  is  more  ap 
plicaUe  to  the  estaUished  church  and  to  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, than  to  the  dissenters  generally.  The  Methodist  societief 
plead  that  they  are  a  temperance  body  ateady,  and  that  any  fur- 
liier  organization  and  pledge  than  those  by  which  they  are  bound 
to  their  religious  fealemity,  would  not  only  be  useless  but  f0» 
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condenmatory.    Nay,  lo^ie  of  them  plead  that  temperance  socie- 
ties and  ezdutiye  and  direct  temperance  effcrts,  are  a  reflection 
upon  the  gospel — implying  that  the^otpel  is  not  sufficient,  withont 
edier  and  coUaleial  aids,  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  public 
moral  re£wm.    Bat  few,  therefore,  of  the  preachers  or  people  co- 
operate heartily  in  the  enterprise ;  and  many,  both  of  ministers  and 
people,  speak  of  the  temperance  society  with  strong  disapprobation. 
One'  cause,  perhaps,  for  this,  is  the  ultraism,  which  in  England, 
as   well  as  in  this  country,  has  marked  some  of  the  tem- 
peraace  measmes.    Among  other  causes  that  hare  disaffected 
many,  I  beard  it  stated  that  some  of  the  leading  and  most  talented 
men  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion  had  been  publicly  and  most 
effisnsirely  denounced  by  certain  agents  and  editors  in  the  tern- 
peiaace  cause.    In  this  country,  as  in  the  United  States,  this  pub- 
lic eadiibition  of  men's  names  and  characters  has  become  too 
fashionaUe.    A  practice  which  good  feeling,  as  well  as  gende- 
maaly  and  Christian  courtesy,  decidedly  forbids.    It  would  seem 
that  certain  subordinate  writers  and  public  dedaimers' imagine 
themselyes  at  liberty,  in  a  good  cause,  to  deal  out  their  denuncia- 
tions and  censures  against  all  who  follow  not  with  them.    In  this 
way  they  are  ezdaiming,  like  Jehu,  *'  Come  and  see  my  seal  for 
the  Lord,"  when  it  is  more  than  possible,  that,  in  many  cases, 
like  him,  their  zeal  is  more  the  promptings  of  their  own  personal 
ambition  than  of  a  holy  beneyolence.    At  any  rate,  this  rash  and 
censorious  zeal  always  justly  renders  the  purity  of  a  man's  mo- 
liyes  suspected. 

I  do  not  by  this  mean,  however,  to  justify  the  course  which  the 
Wesleyans  and  others  in  England  take  in  reference  to  the  tem- 
perance cause.  I  greatly  lament  and  highly  disapprore  of  this 
coarse.  I  believe  it  is  founded  in  error,  and  will  be  a  means  of 
retarding  the  great  and  good  vrork  which  certainly,  with  all  its 
embarrassments,  has  had  an  auspicious  commencement,  and  has 
enlisted  in  its  interests  some  of  the  best  and  most  sanctified  tal- 
ents of  the  nation.  And  why  should  not  all  the  churches  unite 
in  putting  down  this  hydra-monster  which  is  destroying  the  na- 
tion. So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  intemperance  prevails  so  fearfully  at  this  moment  as  in 
the  British  isles ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  probably, 
where,  if  the  good  people  of  the  country  would  unite  in  it,  so  effi 
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dent  a  mofal  inflnence  could  be  brongbt  to  bear  against  tluBevd. 
In  our  osm  countxy  the  uniTenality  of  the  electiTe  franchiBe  giTes 
such  a  power  to  the  lowest  <tf  tbe  people^  and  holds  out  socfa  a 
tenq)tstioii  to  the  aspiring  demagogue  to  pander  to  the  iqppethe 
of  the  dissolute  and  unprincipled^  that,  with  the  same  amcniit  of 
moral  power  enlisted  on  the  side  of  temperance,  we  cannot  set 
with  half  the  efficiency  and  success  in  this  great  moral  enteipri^ 
at  least  in  some  of  its  depaitments,  as  that  with  which  Britiih 
philanthropists  night  act.  What  a  fearful  amount  of  responsi- 
bility then  do  they  assume  in  neglecting  this,  when  the  gigantic 
eril  is  stalking  oTcr  the  knd  and  the  remedy  is  90  obnom. 
Britons  boaf  t  of  their  liberty  and  their  abhorrence  of  slavoy,  in- 
somuch that  many  of  them  seek  abroad  to  find  channels  fcrtbe 
exuberance  of  their  philanthropy,  while  at  home  they  hate  more 
than  a  half  mSlion  in  the  rery  worst  kind  of  slavery ;  subjec% 
themselTes  and  families  to  the  worst  kind  of  suffering,  inentaiUy 
presMng  the  body  down  to  the  grare  and  the  soul  to  endless  wo, 
and  yet  very  litde  special  effort  is  made  for  their  emandpatioD. 

But  to  return  to  my  remarks  on  London.  It  wouM,  at  frst 
iriew,  be  supposed  that  the  preservation  of  good  order,  in  so  gmt 
a  city  as  this,  wouU  be  extremely  <fifficult  This,  howerer,  is 
not  corroborated  by  experience.  Althouj^  there  are  frequeot 
street  rows  in  some  puts,  either  between  men  or  women,  qnite 
as  frequent,  I  should  think,  with  the.  hitter  as  the  former;  ftzD 
these  are  of  a  very  partial  and  limited  character,  and  axe  soon 
terminated  by  the  interposition  of  the  police,  which  is  alwsjs  st 
hand,  and  prompt  in  its  interference.  The  present  police  of 
London  is  excellent.  The  credit  of  this  organization  is  due  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  was  established  by  law  in  Jane,  1889. 
The  following  abridged  statement  of  its  essential  features  joaf 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : — 

'*  The  metropolitan  police  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  metropo^s 
and  its  vicinity,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and  within 
twelve  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  It  supersedes  the  old  wstci- 
men,  patrols,  street-keepers,  &c.,  by  uniting  all  parochial  polics 
authorities.  These  are  placed  under  a  board  of  police,  consistiDg 
of  three  commissioners,  who  superintend  and  are  responsible  for 
all  acts  of  the  inferior  officers.  This  police  was  commenced  lo 
the  parishes  of  Westminster,  September  29,  1829,  and  has  be^ 
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•gradually  extended  to  other  districts.  A  general  police  tax  of  4(1. 
in  the  pound,  is  levied  on  all  householders,  to  deficay  the  expense. 
T'he  police  district  is  formed  into  divisions,  varying  in  size,  but 
each  has  the  same  number  of  men  and  officers.  In  each  is  a 
station-house.  £very  division  is  designated  by  a  local  name,  and 
every  man  is  designated  by  a  letter  of  ihe  alphabet :  eveiy  divi- 
sion is  again  divided  iato  eight  sections,  and  each  section  into 
ei^t  beats. 

'*  The  police  force  consists  of  as  many  companies  as  there- are 
divisions.  EAch  company  omiprises  one  saperintendent,  four 
inspectors,  sixteen  sergeants,  and  one  hundred  imd  foEity-four 
police  constables.  A  company  is  divided  into  sixteen  parties, 
each  consisting  of  one  sergeant  and  nine  men.  Four  sergeant's 
parties  forman  inspector's  party.  The  coHar  of  each  man's  coat 
is  marked  with  a  letter  indicating  his  division,  and  a  number  cor- 
responding with  his  name  in  the  bodk  of  the  office.  The  first 
sixteen  numbers  in  each  division  denote  the  seigeaats.  Police 
ihen  are  required  to  patrol  the  streets,  lanes,  &c.,  of  their  respect^ 
ive  districts;  arrest  disturbers  of  the  peaoe^  house4ireaker8,  re- 
puted thieves,  and  beggars,  and  preserve  good. order.  They  are 
dressed  in  blue  coats  and  pantaloons,  and  at  night  wear  grelit  coats. 
Each  man  is  furnished  with  a  cutlass,  ia  rattle,  and  a  staff.^  They 
are  constantly  on  duty,  but  more  are  out  duru^  the  night  than  the 
day." 

.  Tins  system  succeeds  so  well,  that  it  is  adopted  by  other  im- 
portant towns  in  die  kingdom,  and  will,  ere  long,  probably,  be 
universal.  Those  selected  for  police  duty^  are  all  youngerly  look- 
ing men,  of  a  fine  and  sober  character,  and  gentlemanly  manners. 
Every  few  rods  ypu  meet  one  of  them,  whom  you  instantly  recog- 
nise by  his  dress ;  and  if  you  have  any  occasion  to  male  inquiries 
for  persons  or  places,  he  is  the  man  to  whom  you  should  make 
application^  and  you  are  sure  to  receive  a  civil  and  an  intelligent 
answer.  Their  general  appearance  is  quiet  and  unostentatious. 
To  see  them  moving  about  in  the  city,  you  would  think  they,  of 
all  men,  bad  least  authority  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of 
others ;  but  if  occasion  require,  you  find  them  very  decided  and 
efficient.  It  produced  on  my  mind  the  most  gratifying  feelings,  to 
contrast  this  unarmed  city-guard,  with  not  even  a  stick  in  their 

hands  to  enforce  their  authority,  with  the  anned  guards  of  the 
^These  they  eeldom  carry. 
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cities  of  the  concment  It  shows  the  triumph  of  monl  power 
oyer  physical  force,  and  is  a  practical  refatfttion  in  one  of  llie 
strongest  cooceivablo  cases,  that  large  masses  of  men  collected 
together  cannot  bo  priyfleged  with  free  institutions. 

ItutUiaian$  cf  London.  In  nocicing  tliese,  my  attmitian  was 
£rst  aittnoted  to  the  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.  Among 
Ihese,  the  London  University  and  King's  College  hold  the  highest 
rank.  Both  of  these  have  fine  edifices,  but  are  not  reiy  flouiidi- 
ing,  except  m  their  prepaiatory  depsrtments,  and  in  the  medical 
departments.  The  Loiidon  Unirersity,  however,  may  now  rise, 
perhaps,  in  all  its  depaitments,  for  during  the  present  summer 
(1836)  a  royal  chtrter  has  bees  grafted  to  it,  widi  power  to  con 
fbr  deigntn  in  all  the  departments,  except  Divinity.  This  is  an- 
other step  towards  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  system  of  excla 
sive  monopohes,  whidi,  in  many  instances,  has  been  so  detri- 
mental to  tike  best  imtearests  of  the  nation.  Now,  other  denramna- 
Itons  besides  members  of  the  established  church,  may  receive 
academic  honouis. 

For  the  purposes  of  primary  and  general  education,  there  are 
extensive  sdiools,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  imparted,  in 
different  parts  of  tiie  city.  In  the  different  parities  th«re  are 
parish  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  contribstions,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  Methodist  and  other  dissenting  chapds,  both  here 
in  London  and  in  other  large  towns,  have  schools  cmmected  with 
them,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  respective  congre- 
gations. Lancasteriaa  schools  alio  are  numerous,  to  which  all, 
without  distinction  of  seets,  are  admitted.* 

The  estaUishment  of  the  London  University  led  to  the  establish 
ment,  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  higfa<K^urch  party, 
of  King's  College.  The  same  spirit  of  emulation  and  jeadoosy 
for  the  national  church  establishment,  led  to  the  institution  of  what 
is  called  the  national  schools,  where  the  creed  and  the  service  of  the 
national  church  are  introduced.  Of  these,  there  are  forty  large 
ichods  containing  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  pupils  each. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  sixty-six  thousand  children  edu- 
cated in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  metropolis.    These  are  from 

*  It  b  said  there  are  at  thie  timei  in  dii&nnt  parte  of  the  kingdom,  not  linnr  than 
three  hundred  of  these  schools  for  boys,  and 'one  hundred  for  girls;  forty-tbraeof 
these  eie  ia  London,  in  which  areedncated  twelte  thousand  children  of  both  sens. 
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the  poor  classes  Bot  otherwise  proyided  for.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
their  instraction,  these  poor  children  are  brought  to  attend  reli- 
gious worship,  which  is  a  part  of  the  system ;  where,  otherwise, 
they  might  be  left  without  religious  restraint,  to  roam  in  idleness 
on  the  Sabbath  exposed  to  temptation  and  Yice. 

In  additicm  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  numerous  schools  of  an- 
cient charter  supported  by  special  endowments.  Among  these,  is 
Christ's  hospital  in  Newgate  street.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
"blue-coat  school,'^  from  the  peculiar  dress  which  the  pupils 
wear.  And  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  most  of  the  schools 
existing  under  old  charters  and  old  endowments,  are  required  to 
have  a  prescribed  costume.  You  see  them  in  different  parta^of 
the  kingdom,  with  dresses  so  antiquated,  and  appearing  in  these 
days  so  quaint  and  queer  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  that  one  can- 
not well  restniin  his  risibles  at  the  exhibition.  To  see  the  garb  of 
cur  great  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  on  little  boys  and  girls  of 
eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ridic^ 
ulous.  The  "  blue  coats,"  however,  are  peculiar ;  they  are  a 
long  blue  tunic  of  cloUi  made  close  to  the  body  down  to  the  waist, 
and  then  descending  loosely  almost  to  theieet,  and  open  in  front. 
Under  this  coat  is  a  yellow  undei^coat  and  yellow  stockings,  with 
drab-coloured  small-clothes,  a  round  flat  worsted  cap,  and  a  leath 
era  belt  round  the  waist  This  school  was  originally  founded 
by  Edward  YI.,  and  has  received  subsequent  endowments ;  so 
that  now  twelve  hundred  are  educated  on  the  foundation,  five 
hxmdred  of  whom,  however,  are  at  an  establishment  in  Hartfoixi. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  of  L(»idon  are  the  official  guar- 
dians of  the  institution.  The  right  of  tiaming  pupils  to  fill  the 
vacancies  as  they  occur,  is  vested  in  different,  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. Schools  of  a  similar  character  are  founded  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  patronage  of  these  schools, 
that  is,  the  right  of  presenting  scholars  to  the  benefits  of  the  insti*- 
mtions,  vests  either  in  private  individuals  or  in  certain  public  offices 
and  corporations,  there  is  great  room  for  party  and  personal  %u 
vouritism,  so  that  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  original  founders 
aie  often  perverted;  and,  as  the  income  is  sure,  even  thoughthe 
institution  languish  and  retain  only  a  nominal  existence,  strong 
inducements  to  neglect  have,  in  many  instances,  resulted  in  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  funds  to  the  support  of  sinecures.    To 
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the  honour  of  the  government,  howeyer,  it  should  be  stated  dot 
these  old  charters  and  the  present  character  of  the  schools  hare 
of  late  been  carefully  examined  and  many  abuses  corrected. 

Among  the  chartered  professional  institutions  of  London,  aie 
the  college  of  physicians  and  the  college  of  surgeons.  None  can 
practise  in  these  departments  without  being  fellows  of  the  col- 
leges to  which  none  are  admitted  without  haying  receiyed  their 
degree  at  one  of  the  uniyersities.  They  both  have  splendid  edi- 
fices, especially  the  former,  which  is  in  Pall  Mall  East — ^the  lat- 
ter, in  I^ncoln's  Inn  Fields. 

With  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  one  is  not  at  first  impressed  bj 
wliat  he  sees  in  London  that  the  English  are  very  great  patrooi 
of  these,  especially  after  having  tisited  the  continent,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  no  splendid  national  galleries  or  public  collec- 
tions, as  in  the  principal  cities  of  continental  Europe.    Still  a 
further  acquaintance  will  show  that  there  is  much  attenticm  paid 
to  these  subjects  by  the  English  nobility  and  gentry.    Tiie  pal- 
aces and  noble  seats  of  England  contain  a  great  number  of  pic 
tures  by  the  first  artists,  and  not  a  few  of  fine  specimens  of  stai 
oary.    In  the  higher  dasses,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  taste  and  in 
terest  in  these  w<»rks.    I  cannot  but  believe,  from  all  the  existing 
facts  and  from  past  history,  that  there  is  danger  of  carrying  this 
taste  to  excess ;  and  if  the  British  government  has  not  spent  mill- 
ions on  the  fine  arts  from  the  public  treasure,  but  left  these  more 
to  the  ]Nrivate  patronage  of  individuals,  it  may  be  that  the  natiott 
is  on  the  whole  the  richer  and  the  happier  on  that  account ;  and  cer- 
tainly what  show  there  is  in  these  departments  by  private  patron- 
age, is  not  of  forced  and  factitious  growth,  but  the  promptings  of 
a  spontaneous  taste.    There  are  in  the  metropolis  numerous  col- 
lections of  the  fine  arts.    The  Royal  Academy,  founded  1768,  of 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  president,  and  <mr  coun- 
tryman Benjamin  West  the  second,  is  well  known.    The  rooms 
of  this  society  are  at  the  Somerset  House,  where  there  is  an  an- 
nilU  exhibition,  of  only  the  new  works  never  before  exbibited, 
from  May  till  July.    I  cannot  say  that  the  exhibition  this  year 
(1836)  gave  me  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  skill  of  the  present 
artists  in  England.    There  were  many  of  the  productions  of  nor- 
ices,  apparently,  but  there  were  but  few,  if  any,  forms  and  touches 
worthy  of  the  great  mufters. 
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Tke  Tmous  literary^  }^Ios<^cai,  dcod  scienlific  socielies  are 
too  noiQerous  to  be  mentioned  here ;  and  those  that  are  the  most 
worthy  of  attenliiHi,  are  too  well  known  in  the  United  States  to 
require  a  nolice.  Their  number  is  inereasing  with  the  adTance<« 
ment  of  science  and  the  increase  of  the  city.  The  same  remarks 
wiU  aiq)ly,  and  perhaps  with  greater  force,- to  the  benerolent  in- 
atiuilioBs  4>f  LondMi — ^its  various  charitable  associations — ^its 
ho0pital»-*-its  BSissionary  and  Bilda  societies.  Many  of  these 
hare  made  themaelves  known  to  the  remote  coraers  of  the  «arth 
by  their  aut«beariag  and  far«stretching  xays  of  light  and  love, 
while  others,  in  a  more  ciAcumscribed  sphere,  are  combating 
witK  darkness  and  suffering  at  home-^arl^esa  and  suffering 
which,  stntnge  and  paradoxical  as  it  mny  seem,  are  abundantly 
generated  and  matured  in  the  grand  radiating  centre  of  light  and 
benevolence. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothijag  in  London  which  presents  such  a 
cmceatnOion  of  interest  to  the  intelligent  and  curious  stranger  as 
die  British  Museum.  It  is  a  matchless  collection  of  natural  bis^ 
Uvy,  antiquities,  and  literature.  The  library  is  wade  up  of  eix- 
teea  different  libraries,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  George  lY^ 
consisting  (tf  sixty-five  thousand  volumes;  besides  the  numerous 
additions  by  pun^hases,  bequests,  donations,  iScc,  which  have 
been  and  still  continue  to  be  made  to  this  noble  institation.  All 
authors  or  pubHshers,  are  required  to  present*  copy  of  their  woA 
within  a  month  after  publication  to  this  library.  This  of  itself,  in 
such  a  book-making  age  and  in  the  centre  of  such  a  book-making 
nation,  must  constitute  a  most  productive  revenue  to  enrich  these 
Uterary  treasures- 

Here,  also,  is  a  gallery  of  sculpture  and  antiquities,  and  a  col- 
lection  of  curiosities  from  all  pwte  of  the  worUL  Among  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  nro  a  sarcophagus,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wid  the  Portland  vase,  found  in  the 
Mtmte  del  Grano,  near  Rome,*  and  some  bricks  from  the  walls 
of  Babylon.  Here,  also,  are  the  Elgin  marbles,  so  called,  from 
their  having  been  collected  by  the  Earl  erf  Elgin,  while  he  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.    They  are  the  sculp- 

•  Thi0  lias  'm  name  fiom  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  wIk>  purchased  it  from  Sir  Wfl- 
bam  Hamilton.  The  vase  is  of  glass,  with  figures  in  relief  of  white  enamel,  and  th« 
whole  most  ezquisitdj  executed. 
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tUFal  and  iffcliitectaral  embeUishments  of  ancient  Grecian  temples, 
hy  that  great  master  in  his  art,  the  unrivalled  Phidiaa :  and  con 
nected  with  these  are  the  Phygaleian  marhleSy  being  specimens 
of  a  still  more  ancient  date,  firom  the  templea  of  Ap(dlo,  at 
Phygaleia. 

The  collections  in  natural  history  are  a  yery  extensive  suite  <rf 
shells,  minerals,  and  geological  specimens,  conveniently  ansnged 
and  labelled,  in  glass  cases,  and  a  fine  collection  of  birds,  fishes,  du; 
Around  the  great  hall,  containing  the  minerals,  is  a  great  Dumber 
of  ancient  p<»rtrait8  of  persons  celebrated  in  British  history. 

We  veere  requested  to  enter  our  names  in  a  book  kept  ia  the 
purpose,  in  a  little  room  near  the  entrance,  and  here,  in  a  glass 
case,  vee  veere  shown  the  original  copy  of  the  Magna  Ckarta. 
The  number  of  annual  visiters  to  this  museum  is  about  one  inm* 
dred  thousand. 

In  mentioning  some  of  the  localities,  edifices,  and  public  wodLs 
of  London,  I  must  necessarily  be  very  partial  and  brief.  A  fer, 
however,  will  be  touched  upon. 

'   The  Colosseuniy  so  called,  after  the  splendid  amphitheatre  0/ 
Titus  at  Rome,  is  a  large  edifice  in  Regent's  Park,  four  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  having  a  portico  of  seventy-five  feet,  and  a 
glass  cupola  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Coo- 
nected  with  this  are  several  artificial  curiosities,  weU  caJcnlaied 
to  amuse  the  spectator :  such  as  a  marine  grotto  or  caveni,  ap- 
parently formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  a  beautiful  fountain, 
with  a  splendid  jet-^eau  ;  a  Swiss  cottage,  with  water-falk,  a 
lake,  &c.,  and  a  custode,  in  the  Swiss  costume,  to  point  out  the 
curiosities  of  the  place  ;  conservatories  of  exotic  and  rare  plants, 
&c.    But  the  most  interesting  object  here,  is  the  grand  panorama 
of  London,  painted  upon  a  surface  of  forty-six  thotisand  aquaie 
feet  of  canvass.    It  is,  doubtless,  the  most  magnificent  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.     It  is  a  representation  of  London,  as  it 
appears  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.    The  artist,  in  fact,  copied 
\l  from  reality,  by  spending  years  at  his  stupendous  enteipriae,  on 
4ie  top  of  St,  Paul's.   You  ascend  up  the  dome  of  the  Coloasenm, 
as  if  you  were  going  up  the  dome  of  that  cathedral,  and  go  ovtoo 
successive  galleries,  one  above  another,  from  each  of  which  you 
have  views  of  the  city,  perfectly  answering  to  the  reality,  a*  ^ 
from  different  altitudes.      The   streets   and  lanes — the 
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sqaweSy  churohesy  and  other  public  edifices-— the  riTer,  the 
bridgesy  the  curling  smoke,  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  chim- 
neys, the  thr(»iging  crowds  in  the  streets,  mad^ets,  and  other 
public  places,  with  the  yarious  carriages,  ajod  diierent  costumes,  all 
lie  out  before  you,  .and  beneath  you,  in  the  most  perfect  xepresent- 
atkMi  of  the  scene  conceivable ;  while  the  sky  above  your  head, 
with  the  passing  clouds  and  gathering  smoke,  complete  the  illu- 
sion. There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  exhibitien  that  would  lead 
the  unioitiated  spectator  to  suspect  any  illusion,  except  some 
streaks  in  the  sky  and  clouds,  that  look  as  though  small  cords 
had  been  drawn  over  the  cerulean  canopy;  or  I  would  say,  more 
naturally  and  familiarly,  the  appearance  was  as  though  there  were 
crocks  in  the  sky.  This,  I  suppose,  must  be  owing  to  some 
cracks  in  the  canvass,  after  its  completion.  To  carry  out  the 
representation,  London  appears,  in  this  panoramic  view,  just  as 
it  is  seen  in  reality,  at  different  times,  from  St.  Paul's.  If  it  is  a 
dark,  smoky  day,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  British 
metropolis,  the  appearance  of  the  panorama  will  be  smoky  and 
obscure,  for  the  reason,  that  the  light  by  which  (he  picture  is 
viewed,  is  the  light  of  London ;  hence  the  exhibition  is  more 
p^ect  here  than  it  would  be  elsewhere. 

Near  this,  at  the  northeast  part  of  Regent's  Park,  are  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  c(mtaining  by  far  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  living  animals,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  countries,  that  we  saw 
in  Europe ;  all  of  them  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  condi- 
tion corresponding  with  their  natural  state.  The  amphibious 
animals  have  a  lake  of  water  for  their  indulgence ;  the  tropical 
birds  and  quadrupeds  have  an  artificial  temperature  suited  to  their 
habits :  and  so  of  the  rest. 

In  visiting  the  foregoing;  you  are  necessarily  introduced  to  the 
magnificent  parks,  crescents,  porticoes,  mansions,  terraces,  and 
palaces  of  the  west  of  London,  the  seats  and  promenades  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  of  nobiUty  and  royalty. 

Regent's  Park,  already  mentioned,  contains  about  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  planted 
with  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  adorned  with  water  and  ver- 
dure within,  and  surrounded  by  elegant  edifices  of  varied  and 
classical  architecture.  We  walked  and  rode  around,  surveying 
these  beautiful  grounds  and  splendid  edifices  with  admiration  * 


but  there  was  one  tingle  exUbttion,  tmimpoitant  in  itadf,  but  so 
expressive  of  msn's  brief  history  end  fcsil  natoie^  that  it  cast  a 
^oom  over  the  wiiole  scene,  and  excited  sensations  more  moorn- 
fill  than  if  we  were  wdking  in  die  midst  of  the  t(»nbs.  It  is 
cttstomary^  when  a  member  of  the  family  dies,  to  hang  ont  upon 
the  exterior  wiA,  in  the  frcmt  of  the  dwelling,  the  family  crest, 
Teiled  in  Mack,  in  wMe  or  in  part,  according  to  the  statiGn  of 
the  deceased  in  the  iiunily.  Here  it  hangs  for,  if  I  mistake  not, 
twelre  months,  a  sad  index  to  all  that  pass  by,  that  deaA  hu 
been  there.    Now,  we  knew,  of  course,  that 

Kd«qks  at  tfaf  p«ltO0  «im1  tke  oooage  gate^" 

yet,  to  see  so  frequently  hanging  from  these  splendid  palaces, 
filled  with  wealth  uA  beauty,  talent  and  fashion,  these  emblems, 
not  merely  of  man^s  mortality,  but  of  his  actual  dissolutimi,  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  worldliness  of  the  scene  around,  and 
the  probable  worldliness  of  the  inhabitants  witbii>*-^for  alas !  how 
hard  for  the  rich  and  great  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  !)  — the 
rich  and  gorgeous  vision  was  clouded  over  by  the  sombre  shades 
of  the  tomb. 

Hyde  Park  lies  some  distance,  a  little  to  the  west  of  south, 
from  Regent's,  and  is  somewhat  larger.  As  the  latter  is  not  open 
to  the  public — ^for  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  the  trees  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  grown — ^Hyde  Park  is  the  great  promenade.  Here, 
fifty  thousand  are  sometimes  seen  at  one  time  ;  and  especially  is 
it  crowded,  I  am  told,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  Hackney 
and  stage  coaches  are  excluded ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  these 
grounds  are  open  to  die  public  from  six  in  the  morning  to  nine  in 
the  evening. 

At  Hyde  Park  Corner^  which  is  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
park,  is  Apsley  House,  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Here  you  pass  out  of  Hyde  Park  under  a  triumphal 
arch,  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  three  archways  for  carriages,  and 
two  for  footmen,  extending  one  hundred  and  seven  feet ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Piccadilly,  is  another  triumphal  arch  still 
more  magnificent,  opening  into  Green  Park^  and  leading  to  the 
new  palace,  which  is  situated  at  the  farther  extremity  of  Green 
Park,  and  adjoining  St.  Jameses  Park,  These  two  latter  psiis 
would  not,  unitedly,  equal  in  extent  half  of  either  of  the  otheis; 
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but  they  aie  beautifully  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and 
sheets  of  water,  and  surrounded  with  noble  edifices.  In  short, 
the  whole  of  the  court  end  of  London  is  well  built,  elegant,  and 
tolerably  cleanly.  The  /oreat  consumption  of  coal  for  fuel,  how- 
eyer,  and  the  clammy,  bituminous  character  of  the  mud,  prevent 
any  part  of  London's  having  the  character  of  cleanhness  in  wet 
weather ; — ^that  is,  for  the  most  part  of  the  time ;  and  the  central 
and  business  parts  of  the  town  are  wretchedly  dirty.  The  labour- 
ing and  common  classes  appear  unwholesome :  their  clothes  often 
look  as  though  they  were  glazed  over  with  dirt ;  you  are  con* 
stantly  afiraid,  as  you  walk  the  crowded  streets,  of  coming  in 
contact  with  bodies^  from  whose  surface  you  might  gain  to  your- 
self, by  the  friction,  some  undesirable  accessions.  This  is,  un- 
doubtedly, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  attending  to  business, 
without  contracting  a  share  of  the  soot,  and  smoke,  and  mud, 
which  adhere  to  everything  they  touch,  until  at  length  the  people 
became  familiar  with  the  association,  and  as  it  ceases  to  be  offen- 
sive, no  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  it.  The  Londoners  do  not  real- 
ize their  dirt.  They  complain  of  the  filthiness  of  some  of  the 
continental  cities,  especially  the  Italian,  because  their  filth  is  of  a 
different  character ;  but  they  fancy  Cloacina  has  fled  to  England, 
and  made  London  her  metropolis.  Maybe  so :  and  perhaps  she 
labours  hard  to  keep  it  clean ;  but  she  evidently  has  more  than 
her  match.  These  remarks,  so  far  as  personal  cleanhness  is  con- 
cerned, of  course,  do  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  more 
respectable  classes.  These  learn,  however,  to  adjust  themselves 
to  their  circumstances,  and  hence  dark  dresses  are  much  more 
common  among  die  ladies  than  with  us ;  and  hence,  too,  when 
they  go  into  the  streets  to  walk,  for  business  or  for  recreation, 
they  dress  much  less  than  our  ladies  are  accustomed  to  do,  when 
they  walk  out  in  our  large  cities. 

In  miscellaneous  descriptions  of  great  cities,  we  frequently  feel 
the  need  of  some  kind  of  connexion  between  the  different  sub- 
jects, so  as  not  to  make  the  transitions  too  abrupt.  The  foregoing 
remarks  remind  me  forcibly  of  that  noble  structure,  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  stands  as  a  noble,  though  uncleanly,  monument 
of  English  architecture.  I  say  uncleanly,  for  whoever  visits  it, 
will  find  it,  unless  it  has  improved,  a  fair  illustration  of  what  I 
have  just  said  of  the  filth  of  London.    I  allude  not  now  to  the 
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sombre  and  smoky  hue  of  its  external  walls,  for  this  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  has  become,  in  &ct,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
England  generally,  to  be  an  architectural  beauty ;  but  the  interior 
Tras  excessively  dirty.  The  various  monuments,  which  were,  in 
my  estimation,  generally,  not  of  the  first  order  of  sculpture,  were 
marred  in  their  apparent  {NK)portions,  by  the  accumulated  dust 
that  hung  upon  them  in  such  depth,  that  you  might  have  inscribed 
upon  them  new  epitaphs,  with  no  other  graving  tool  than  yoar 
finger ;  and  the  stairs  and  passages  were  not  decent  for  a  lady, 
with  a  respectable  dresa,  to  pass  over.  They  certainly  take  fees 
enough  of  visiters,  to  keep  it  clean,  for  they  demanded  an  addi- 
tional shilling  of  us  at  almost  every  new  angle  we  turned.  What 
a  contrast  between  this  church  and  the  beautiful  cleanly  chorcbes 
of  Rome  !  In  the  architecture  of  St  Paulas,  howev^,  the  spec- 
tator will  find  much  to  admire. 

St.  Paul's,  as  is  generally  known,  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  on  the  site  of  a  former  cathedral  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  so  injured  by  the  fire  of  1666,  that  it  was  whdly  removed,  to 
make  room  for  this  new  edifice.  It  took  thirty-five  years  to  com- 
plete it  Its  form  is  a  Greek  croas,  and  is  of  the  foUowing 
dimensions,  viz. :  length,  firom  east  to  west,  five  hundred  feet, 
firom  north  to  southi  two  hundred  and  eighty^six  feet ;  circuit  of 
the  edifice,  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety«-two  feet  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  on  which  rises  a  ball  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  this  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  thirty  feet  high.  The  styk  is 
of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  and,  but  that  the  site  is 
too  crowded  and  closed  in  with  other  edifices,  the  exterior  would 
present  a  very  imposing  aspect  from  every  point  of  view.  As  it 
is,  indeed,  the  edifice  has  a  noble  appearance,  and  especially  die 
west  end  fronting  Ludgate  Hill. 

There  are  various  monuments  within  and  about  the  cathednJ, 
but  the  finest  of  all  is  the  one  erected  to  die  great  architect  of 
this  edifice,  the  character  of  which  may  be  understood  by  the 
reader,  from  the  following  translation  of  a  Latin  epitaph,  inscribed 
upon  a  slab  over  the  entrance  of  the  choir : — 

'^  Beneath,  lies  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  this  church 
and  city,  who  lived  more  than  ninety  years,  not  for  himself  alonei 
but  for  tha  public.  Reader,  do  you  seek  his  monument  ?  £00^ 
arxmndr 
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The  statue  of  Df  •  Jofaiuoa  is  said  to  be  the  first  erected  here. 

Hete  are  also  those  of  Howard,  Bacon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Rey* 

nolde,  Nelson,  and  many  others.    The  sepnldual  momiments  are 

too  miform  in  their  designs,  and  the  statuary  generally  did  not 

strike  me  very  &Tonrably.    In  one  df  the  rooms  of  the  chnrch 

is  an  ecclesiastical  hbjeary,  and  in  asotber  Tanomi  ardiitectoral 

modeb,  among  others,  a  great  lantern  iridch  was  suspended  finom 

the  dome,  at  the  funeral  of  Nelson.   The  whispering  gidlery  in  the 

dome  is  ytry  good,  but  not  equal,  I  thinks  to  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome. 

The  cathedral  is  open  for  serrice  three  thnes  each  day.    It  is 

to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  stated  seasons  for  pidilic  serrio^ 

in  the  English  cathedrals,  are  much  Uke  the  same  ceremonies  in 

Catholic  ehurches-^old  and  formal-^^xciting  htde  attention,  and 

observed  more  in  accordance  with  some  canonsaad  ecclesiastical 

usages,  than  from  any  heartfelt  interest    Few  attend,  and  those 

apparently  from  official  duty :  like  the  Ca&oiboe^  they  have  a 

compmj  of  little  boys,  m  canonical  dresses,  who  make  the 

responses,  chant,  &c.    Artificial  service  of  this  kmd  seems  so  un^ 

like  the  simple  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  tnie  Christian  clmreh» 

and  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  pompous  and  heartless  cere* 

monies  of  Rome,  that  another  reioim  and  eipurgation  seem  to  be 

imperiously  required,  to  bring  the  Er^glish  chnrch  bach  to  the 

simplicity  of  the  gospel.    Even  in  an  ordinary  church,  and  at  the' 

regular  Sunday  'service;  I  have  seen  a  chsa  cf  &e  boys  attached 

to  llie  charity  school  of  the  church,  seated  near  the  resding-deak, 

to  perform  the  responses,  much  to  the  rehef  of  the  congregation 

generally,  who  seemed  to  feel  themselves  excused  from  the  bur«> 

den  by  this  substitution  of  the  children. 

Westffiinster  Abbey  is  of  a  character  very  uidike  St.  Paul's — 
its  architecture  is  Gothic,  and  its  origin  dates  back  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.;  although  this,too,  received  its  finishing  touches  firom 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  One  writer  expresses  himself  very  per- 
tinently and  descriptive  of  the  reality  when  he  says  of  this  edifice 
— "  It  appears  as  if  the  artist  had  intended  to  give  to  stone,  the 
character  of  embroidery,  and  enclose  the  walls  within  the  meshes 
of  lace-work."  It  is  spiry,  fretted,  turrcted,  vaulted,  divided  into 
chapels,  and  filled  with  monuments.  Here  most  of  the  sever* 
eigns  of  En^and  have  been  buried,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
church  up  to  George  II.    The  remains  of  the  subsequrat  kings, 
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viz.,  George  HI.  and  Geoige  IV.;  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  George  III.,  are  deposited  at 
Windsor,  wUeh  is  henceforth'io  be  the  royal  cemetery. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  much  better  kept  than  St.  Paul's,  and 
to  the  curious  stranger,  a  place  of  much  greater  interest,  from  iu 
historic  associations  and  its  monumental  records.    It  is  rather 
a  monumental  teaqple,  consecratad  to  eminence  and  genioa,  than 
a  temple  of  worship.    So  abundant  and  interesting   we  the 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  so  pre-eminent  in  British  hisUny  are 
the  names  and  characters  of  those  whose  memc»y  is  here  per- 
petuated and  honoured,  that  the  spectaftor  is  entirely  absorbed  and 
engrossed  by  the  mementoes  of  human  genius  and  fame.    He  for- 
gets that  he  is  in  the  temple  of  die  Almighty  Godf  by  his  imme* 
diate  association  with  the  ahnest  ixmumetable  and  oYerwhehning 
reminiscences  of  die  mighUf  dead.    Since  the  human  mind  is 
finite  in  iu  comprehension,  I  know  not  that  the  spectator  is 
to  be  blamed  for  this  state  of  mind  in  such  circumstances ;  but 
whedier  it  is  not  reprehensible  to  convert  the  temple  of  worsh^) 
into  a  monumental  dep^  and  registry  of  hundan  mortality,  and 
human  character,  is  a  thought  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
seems  to  have  receiTed.    In  such  an  edifice,  however,  as  West- 
minster Abbey,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  many  nunooJeo,  and 
the  place  of  tocrMhip  still  be  free.    Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel 
has  been  recently  repaired,  (from  1809  to  1822,)  at  the  public 
expense  of  about  fifty  thousand  pounds,  under  the  direction  of 
James  Wyatt.    Here  are  many  royal  numuments.    In  Edward 
the  Confessor's  chapel  is  the  celebrated  stone  taken  by  Edward 
the  First  from  Scone,  in  Scotland,  in  1267,  which  was  thought  to 
be  the  identical  Jacob's  pillar,  on  which  the  patriarch  rested  his 
head.    It  is  said  the  Scotch  made  great  efforts  to  regain  this  stone, 
and  when  they  could  not  succeed  they  became  reconciled  to  the 
imion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  consequence  of  the  following 
distich,  which  had  been  inscribed  upon  it  by  King  Kenneth  :— 

Where'er  tfau  etone  is  found  <or  &te*8  decree  ie  Yain) 

The  Sqou  the  seme  ahail  hold,  and  there  euptemelf  reign.* 

The  chapel  of  St.  John  and  St.  Michael,  has  a  splendid  monument 

to  Lady  Nightingale,  by  Roubiliac.    The  workmanship  is  beau- 

•  Which  seemt  to  have  heen  fulfilled  in  the  &ct  that  the  heir  of  the  Scotch  tfarone 
heeame  alio  the  heir  and  king  of  Engknd. 
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Ay  and  the  design  is  the  most  expressive  of  anything  of  the  kind 
£  erer  saw.  She  is  sitting  above  a  tomb,  out  of  which  Death,  with 
his  naked  skeleton,  is  issuing;  and  reaching  up  with  his  long  fin- 
gers, he  aims  a  dart  at  her  breast :  but  the  husband,  with  intense 
anxiety  and  vigilance,  stands  by  her  like  a  guardian  angel,  and 
mrards  off  the  Mow.  Comment  and  paraphrase  on  this  consum 
mate  monumental  composition,  are  impossible ;  the  beholder  has 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  can  never  be  put  into  words.  The  ten- 
derness of  conjugal  love,  the  relentlessness  of  Death,  the  exposure. 
to  his  shafts,  of  loveliness  and  beauty,  the  temporary  protection 
\¥e  sometimes  enjoy  from  the  care  and  kindness  of  friends,  and, 
fiiudly,  the  triumph  of  the  skeleton  king^  in  bringing  down  this 
lovely  victim  to  bis  palace  xjf  bones,  the  great  charnel-house  of 
death,  all  stand  out,  in  this  pantonaimic  drama  of  monumental 
maible,  in  indescnbable  force  and  pathos.  There  are^  many  other 
fine  monuments  in  this  chapel ;  but  the  great  concentration  of  in- 
terest is  in  the  Poe^s  Comer — so  called,  because  here  are  the 
moninnents  of  the*  great  and  illustpous  -  family  of  the  British 
Poets.  But  in  Om  department  I  cannot  begin  to  mentiim  names 
and  individual  monuments.  Here  are  Chaucer  and  Spencer  and 
Prior,  Dryden,  Cowley  and  Milton,  Gray,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
«Ad  a  host  of  others,  whose  works  are  to  them  more  enduring 
and  more  honourable  monuments  than  the  sculptured  marble. 
Many  of  these  have  very  appropriate  designs  and  epitaphs ;  among 
others,  the  facetious  poet,  John  Gay,  has  the  following,  written 
by  himself:— 

M  life  m  a  jest,  and  all  thugt  Bhow  it) 
I  thopght  80  OBoe^  v^d,  now  I  know  it" 

Not  so — ^by  this  time  he  has  doubtless  discov^sred  that  life  is  a 
momentous  reality :  short,  it  is  true,  ,but  pregnant  with  future  and 
eternal  consequences  !  What  an  imposition  upon  the  living,  and 
what  an  insult  to  the  dead,  is  such  an  epitaph ! 

Many  heroes  and  statesmen  have  also  their  sepulchral  mQnu<* 
ments  or  cenotaphs  here.  Among  others  is  that  of  Major  Andre, 
who  was  condenmed  and  executed  as  a  spy  during  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  being  concerned  in  the  treasonable  negotiations  of  the 
infamous  Arncdd.  Britannia  is  represented  as  mourning  over  his 
fate.  So  honourable  is  it  to  have  a  mausoleum  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  that  the  great  Nelson,  on  tbe  eve  of  one  of  his  most  im* 
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-poilafllt  tniTal  battles,  gare  out,  as  the  rallyiag  watdinoid  mi 
motto^ ''  Victory  or  Westnunster  Abbey  T 

This  chureb,  m  its  greatest  length,  inclttding  Henry  the  Se^ 
cnth^  chapel,  is  five  hoadred  and  thirty  feet ;  greatest  hreadth, 
three  hundred  and  aevenly-fiYe ;  beigjbt  of  the  highest  towen^  tiro 
bundled  and  twenty-fYe. 

Of  the  other  churches,  I  cannot  speak  in  detail.  More  than  fatf 
are  still  standing  in  London,  which  fvere  built  by,  or  after  the 
designs  of,  Sir  Christc^er  Wren. 

The  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  and  Catholics,  are  calU 
chapels.    Some  of  these  are,  noKuily  in  London,  but  dU  thnwglk 
the  kingdom,  well  built ;  and  they  are  more  numerous,  taken  alto* 
gedier,  by  mooe  than  eae  hundred,  than  the  ckuiches  of  tlie 
establMhosant.    Tke  one  which  most  interested  noe,  wae  the  CAy 
Hood  OupO,  built  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  tUscfaMfly  by  itsiMO- 
-dntaens  aind  monummts*    Here  the  great  Wedoy  preached,  ui 
bere  his  mdrtal  vemaina  are  deposited,  as  nbo  tbose  of  asveisl 
'Olbears  ef  tba  mest  eminent  Wesleyans  of  I^i^and.    la  tUi 
"ckapel  aie  dmsie  and  beantifiilly  designed  aad  eaecuied  austt- 
talents  to  John  Wodey,  Chades  Wesley,  Dr.  Choke,  Mr.  Watsoa, 
and  ethers,  with  appropriate  epitaphs.    Mr.  Wesley^  tomb  »  id 
the  chapel-yaxd,«wrDundsd  by  an  iron  balustrade,  nnd  Dr.Claike^ 
^dose  by,  in  ibe  same  foim  and  with  a  aimihir  endosuie.   Thii 
ins  oecasiened  ^(Mne  un]deasatnt  fedings,  especially  as  the  doe- 
tor's  tomb  is  «o  near  as  to  leave  no  passage  bctwcep  4ben,«sd 
seriously  to  embarrass  the  reading  of  the  inscripticm  (»the  prox- 
imate side  of  Mr.  Wesley's  tomb.    Hence  some  baye  said,  that 
there  is  an  appearance  of  a  design  not  only  to  exhibit  the  doctor 
as  the  equal  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  every  respect,  but  dso  of  edipiiiV 
bim  by  obscuring  his  moo^umeat  with  the  juxlaposkioD  of  the 
doctor's  rival  mausoleum.     It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  tkaa 
was  any  design  of  this  kind,  whatever  may  be  the  appeaiaoces ; 
but  the  altercations  that  have  arisen  from  thk  csnse,  added  to 
some  jealousies  that  existed  in  the  lifetime  of  Doctor  ChAe,iMm 
pmkioedivery  unpleasant  feelings  on  both  sides*    It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  these  great  and  good  men— both  prsoiis«Bt^ 
their  respective  spheres ;  both,  while  living,  contributing^  thongk 
not  equally,  yet  eminently,  to  the  advancement  of  the  same  coh 
man  wad  boly  cause— shouU,  in  death,  be  the  inoooeat  ooad^^ 
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iMsart-bunuDf^  and  discord.  It  is  not  their  fanh.  While  they 
weie  contemporaries,  they  li^ed  and  labored  in  unison  as  an  obe* 
dieot  son  with  an  affectionate  father.  In  death,  their  bodies  sleep 
together  in  peaceful  fraternity,  and  their  spirits  doubtless  ait 
wiited  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  mc  to  dwell  upon  the  particular  local*- 
ities  of  London.  I  ought,  however,  perhaps  briefly,  to  notice  the 
Tower  and  a  few  other  places  of  note  in  the  city.  The  Tower  was 
originally  b«ilt  to  keep  the  city  in  a^e;  it  afterward  became  a 
rayal  residence,  and,  subsequently,  a  royal  prison ;  and  it  is  also 
used  for  a  royal  arsenal  and  a  place  of  deposite  for  the  regi^lia  of 
thjO  British  sovereignsu  The  site  comprehends  twelve  acres,  sur* 
roonded  by  a  ditich  and  a  high  wall,  close  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tbanoes.  There  are  in  two  rooms  arms  for  thirty  thousand  sol* 
dieas ;  iA  addition  lo  this,  there  are  several  other  rooms  of  armour 
and  a  great  quantity  of  heavy  ordnance  for  the  royal  artillery; 
Tlie  armour  is  tastefully  arranged  in  a  variety  of  figures,  mohu- 
nontn  and  military  trophies.  There  is  in  fact  mnich  here  to 
gratify  the  euiioeily  of  the  stranger ;  at  the  s^me  time  it  must  ex- 
cite painfial  reflections  on  the  character  of  man,  and  the  coiislitii« 
tyn  of  society,  which  have  made  the  work  of  death  a  science,  and 
a  psepatatioa  for  hwntta  daughter  a  principal  feature  in  the  policy 
ol  human  government. 

Among  other  euiiosities  of  this  kind,  is  a  room  filled  vnth 
Attatic.  arasour.  Here  are  the  arms  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  ether 
eastern  princes,  together  with  many  military  trophies,  and  the 
epoilb  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  la  another  room  is  a  collection 
df  armour  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  both  for  the  horse  and  his  rider; 
In  an  apartment  one  hundred  end  fifty  feet  in  length,  are  effigies 
of  horses  mounted  by  knights,  arranged  in  chrcmokgical  orde^ 
araaed  ci;p-tf-psf,  each  wearing  the  particular,  costume  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  bearing  his  appropriate  arms ;  and  over 
each  waves  a  banner,  on  which  are  recorded  'the  name,  rank,  and 
period  of  the  hero  beneath.  It  is  a  magnificent  display,  andxonp> 
veys  at  once  a  better  idea  of  this  ancient  armour,  a;Dd  the  method 
of  wearing  it,  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  the  most  eareful 
description.  It  is  said,  the  armour  of  every  kind  in  this  arsenal^ 
is  snffiaent  to  arm  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  jetcet  office  contains  a  magnificent  array  of  brilliants,  dift* 
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phyed  within  .enclosures  of  plate  glass,  lighted  by  six  splendid 
Argand  lamps.  These  throw  a  dazzling  light  upon  the  crowns 
and  sceptres  and  otfier  regal  toys,  to  the  number  of  about  forty, 
which  lie  there  in  state,  to  astonish  beholders.  Here,  as  chief 
among  the  royal  diadems,  sits  the  unrivalled  crown  of  the  ex- 
traragant  George  IV.  Its  value  is  inestimable.  It  is  arched 
with  diamonds,  frosted  with  brilliants,  having  in  the  ceirtTe,  on 
the  one  side,  a  peculiar  sapphire  stone  of  a  deep  azure  colour, 
and  on  the  other,  the  rock  ruby,  worn  by  Edwaid  the  Black 
Prince,  and  by  Heniy  V.  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  around  the 
base  of  the  diadem  is  a  fillet  of  large  pearls,  interspersed  with 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  amethysts,  of  varied  size  and 
bhlliancy.  What  were  all  these  to  the  proud  and  prodigal  prince 
at  that  moment,  when,  in  the  last  agonies  of  life,  he  called  for  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  exclaimed,  as  his  deadiless  spirit  flut- 
tered on  his  lips,  ''  O  God !  is  this  death  /" 

The  river  Thames  is  spanned  by  six  bridges,  of  which  two 
are  cast  iron,  and  the  others  of  stone.  The  most  splendid  is  the 
Waterloo,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  magnificent  work  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  Its  length,  including  the  abutments,  is  one 
Aousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  being  the  longest  of  the 
six.  The  others  do  not,  in  general,  come  up  to  one  thousand 
feet.  But  the  most  magnificent  enterprise,  for  crossing  the 
Thames,  is  the  Tunnel,  which,  although  conmienced  in  1824,  has 
been  completed  to  but  little  more  than  half  the  distance,  the 
whole  of  which  is  computed  ai  thirteen  hundred  feet.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  apprehend  that  it  will  require  an  equal 
length  of  time  to  complete  the  undertaking.  Past  experience 
enables  them  to  prosecute  the  work  with  greater  facility,  and  has 
taught  them  to  secure  it,  as  they  advance,  with  greater  safety. 
After  the  river  broke  into  the  Tunnel  in  1827  and  '8^  the  works 
were  suspended  for  seven  years ;  they  have  been  recommenced* 
however,  vrith  renewed  vigour,  and  will,  it  is  confidently  expected, 
be  prosecuted  to  their  completion,  with  but  little  danger  of  another 
rupture.  The  possibility  of  the  speedy  completion  of  this  enterprise 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  first  four  hundred  feet  were 
excavated,  and  the  arches  completed,  in  two  and  a  half  nKmths.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above^  I  learn  that  then  has  been  another  bn^tbii  of  weMs 
witkoiu  vkj  lost  of  lifiB^  however  {  and  it  ia  hoped  it  will  sot  long  impedft  the  wodu 


*riie  ezcavatioa  is  thirty-eighl  feet  in  lir^tb»  and  tweQt]r4w# 
feet  and  six  inches  in  height ;  and  Uiis  is  filled  wkh  bmk  m^ 
0onry,  with  the  exception  of  two  aicbwaya  for  the  pasaage  of 
carriages  each  way,  with  a  sidewalk  fer  feotiMni.  A  perapeotimt 
view  of  these  arches  may  be  seen  m  the  accompanying  plate ;  at 
also  a  Tiew  of  the  sUeld^  which  preteets  the  works  as  thoy 
advance.  This  is  a  strong  iron  frame,  in  the  difibimt  ckarn*- 
ben  of  which  the  workmen  stand  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
excavation  and  masonry — ^the  frame  being  Hioved  up  as  sow  as 
an  entire  section  is  completed- 

The  Tunnel  was  commenced  by  sinking  a  shaft  m  the  nght 

bank,  or  Surry  side  of  the  river,  sixty-three  feet  in  depth.    Tha 

excavation  gendy  declines  to  the  centre  of  the  river,  where  die 

base  is  seventy-six  feet  below  highwater  mark.  At  the  horizontal 

shaft  is  a  steam-engine,  for  pnmping  out  the  water  and  elevating 

the  earth.    The  arches,  when  we  visited  them,  were  perfectly 

dcy,  and  briUiantly  illuminated  by  gas-lights ;  and  from  anything 

we  saw,  or  heard,  or  feh,  we  should  not  have  supposed  that  we 

were  in  a  sub-undartan  grotto,  with  a  navigable  river  rolling  its 

swelling  tides  over  oar  heads,  and  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the 

mexchandise  of  the  wcnrld ; — ^yet  so  it  was,  and  the  thoiif^ts  of 

our  situation,  at  that  moment,  were  of  thrilUng  intesest.    WhM 

Ae  horisontal  pcxrtion  of  the  Tunnel  shall  have  beai  completed, 

the  excavations  will,  of  course,  be  extended  at  either  «ad,  so  iar 

as  to  make  die  descent  and  ascent  easy. and  pleaaant;  and  then, 

with  the  arches  lighted,  I  see  not  why  this  will  not  be  as  com* 

modious  and  advantageous  a  passage  across  the  Thames  as  any 

of  the  bridges :  and  as  it  is  two  miles  below  L^mdon  InMge, 

which  is  the  lowest  of  the  existing  Imdges,  and  below  which  none 

can  be  constructed,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  the  immense 

navigation  of  the  river,  it  must  focm  a  very  important  and  advaa* 

tageous  thoroughfare  fos  the  increasing  and  already  extended 

population  and  business  of  that  pait  of  the  town.    At  the  same 

time  it  will  exhibit  a  stupendous  and  wonderful  monument  of 

human  industry  and  skill. 

We  procured  in  the  Tunnel  a  dioramic  representation  of  this 

extraordinary  work,  which  presents  to  the  spectator  as  perfect  e 

view  of  the  interior,  as  though  he  stood  by  Mr.  Brunei's  \ 
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fl^gine,  at  the  bottom  of  hit  peipendicular  shaft,  looking  down 
the  iUttininaied  arches  of  the  Tcinnel. 

There  are  two  sweeps  in  the  Thames  throogh  London^  in  op- 
posite directions,  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  S,  save  that  the 
upper  bend  is  much  bolder  and  deeper  than  the  lower.  The 
latter,  however,  is  sufficiently  large  to  give  place,  in  the  arch,  for 
the  spacious,  splendid  docks  that  accommodate  the  larger  ship- 
ping, secure  from  the  ebbs  and  floods  of  the  tide,  in  the  heart  of 
a  populous  section  of  the  town.  These  docks  will  accommodate 
altogether,  perhaps,  two  thousand  vessels  at  one  time.  Besidei 
these,  the  quaySi  and  the  wharfs,  and  the  channel  itself^  are  coo 
stantly  iuU. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Thb  new  Parliament  House  is  not  yet  finished.  The  tempo- 
rary rooms  in  which  the  Parliament  now  meets,  were  fonneiiy 
the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen,  No  one  is  admitted  without  a  mem* 
bet's  order^  which,  by  the  interposition  of  a  friend,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  at  the  door,  from  Mr.  Buxton,  the  promiocDt 
and  influential  advocate  of  West  India  emancipation.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  principal  speakers  of  the  house,  bat  none 
of  them  in  their  most  elaborate  and  weighty  discussions.  One 
evening,  when  I  was  present,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  carrying  a 
bill  through  the  house,  for  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  tax. 
He  managed  the  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  skill— witb 
complete  self-possession ;  he  was  prepared  to  ward  ofi*  every  attack, 
or  adjust  himself  to  the  exigences  of  the  case.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  the  finest  speaker  I  heard  on  the  floor.  His  person  is  good, 
his  voice  fine,  his  conception  clear,  and  his  elocution  penuasiTO 
and  winning.  Everything  about  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  preposses- 
sing. As  a  statesman,  he  may  have  made  some  mistakes,  but 
probably  fewer  than  most  men;  and  for  honesty  of  purpose,  ex- 
tensiveness  of  practical  knowledge,  chastened  liberality  of  view^ 
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and  sound  common  sense,  he  is  probably  )t  safer  man  to  direct 
the  councils  of  the  British  goyeroment,  than  any  other  man  now 
prominent  in  the  national  councils.  The  appearance  of  O'Connell 
is  that  of  a  clown ;  his  hair  is  bushy,  his  features  coarse,  his 
neck  short,  and  his  head  is  drawn  into  his  coat  coUar.  From  hie 
appearance,  I  would  readily  take  him  for  a  boxer,  but  neyer  for 
a  statesman.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  now  leads  the  ministerial 
part  of  the  house,  is  a  small,  inferior-looking  man,  although  there 
is  some  shrewdness  apparent  in  his  countenance.  He  may  be  a 
managing  politician,  but  nothing  that  he  has  ever  done  indicates 
any  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  or  great  statesmanship. 
His  family,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind,  have,  pro- 
bably, given  him  a  prominency  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  would  never  have  gained.  The  Bedford  family  (for  Lord 
John  is  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford)  have  always  been 
stanch  whigs ;  and  now  that  the  popular  party  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, it  is  natural  that  so  wealthy  and  honourable  a  family,  if  it 
can  furnish  a  respectable  man,  should  have  a  commanding  influ- 
ence in  the  national  councils.  The  state  of  political  parties  is  at 
this  time  very  unfavourable  to  a  comfortable  and  a  profitable  ad 
ministration  of  public  affairs.  The  party  favourable  to  popular 
rights  is  divided.  The  smaller  fraction,  with  Mr.  O'Connell  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Hume  of  Scotland,  and  some  others,  to  lead  the  way, 
are  thorough-going  radicals,  and  would,  probably,  if  they  could 
have  their  way,  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  the  ancient 
order,  and  drive  the  car  of  reform  so  rapidly  as  to  jeopardize  the 
state.  Mr.  O'Connell's  main  object  seems  to  be  his  own  aggran- 
dizement, through  the  influence  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Without  wealth  to  carry  on  his  plans,  he  is  Supported  by  O^Con^ 
neU  pence — a  tax  imposed  upon  all  the  Irish  party,  to  sustain 
their  leader — ^and  by  contributions  in  England  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  for  the  same  object.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  sign  out,  over  a  shop  door,  even  in  London,  giving  information 
that  contributions  to  the  O'Connell  fund  are  received  there. 
Without  possessing  the  confidence  of  either  of  the  leading  parties, 
he  is  powerful,  because  his  trained  band,  of  some  forty  members, 
have  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  are  ready  to  come  or  go  at 
his  bidding.  The  present  ministry,  therefore,  cannot  do  without 
him,  and  they  can  do  nothing  with  him.    It  has  been  shrewdly 


wmdf  **  the  preaeat  gOTemnmt  faoido  nothing;  £or  O'Gonnell irii 
feot  pennit  thera  to  do  any  goodf  and  the  House  of  Lcvda  will  lot 
•iifier  them  to  do  any  ham,  and»  tberefore,  they  can  do  nothing.' 
The  dittsion  between  the  two  houses  has  certainly  fhistnted  a 
■vmber  of  yery  important  measnrea  of  the  |»esemt  ndministratica: 
•ad  with  this  friction  to  the  machinery  of  the  gor^nmeot,  it  las 
been  a  wonder  to  all  that  the  present  ministry  dumld  endure  as  lestg 
as  they  hare.    The  general  voice  seems  to  be  in  faTOur  of  a  new 
miaistry,  made  up  of  the  modetate  of  both  parties ;  by  whid 
the  ultra-tory  spirit  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ultra-democntic 
spirit  on  the  other,  might  be  contndled,  and  the  work  of  lefom 
be  gradually  and  safely  carried  forward.    That  muck  w<nrk  of 
this  kind  remains  to  be  done  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tfaere 
can  be  no  doubt—work  that  must  be  done*-4he  spirit  of  the  age 
imperiously  demands  it,  and  the  popular  Toice  will  cany  it  dx- 
ward.  The  only  question  is,  wUl  die  opposing  party  have  wisdon 
enough  to  yield  die  point  jo  far,  as  to  submit  to  a  gndoMl  nn- 
provement  of  their  social  state,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
submit  with  such  cordiality  as  to  keep  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  wxH*k-Hir  will  they  resist,  until  popular  feeling  and  power 
shall  break  orer  all  bounds,  and  in  a  wUd  rercdntion,  destroy^  in- 
stead of  fefarm  f 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  work  of  political  reform  has  ad- 
vanced quite  fast  enough  for  the  safe  action  of  a  constitational 
government.    Tht  greatest  danger  for  England  now,  is  on  the 
popular  side.    There  is  a  reckless  heated  spirit  abroad— the  popu- 
lar mind  is  restless  and  ferensh,  and,  of  course,  extremely  excita- 
ble, and  there  are  numerous  demagogues,  with  O'Conndl  at  tbeir 
head,  who  are  constandy  blowing  up  the  flames  of  popular  ex- 
citement.   O'Connell  makes  it  his  business  in  the  recess  of  Ptf- 
Uament  to  trarel  oyer  England,  get  up  popular  assembUes,  and 
harangue  them  on  political  subjects.    His  great  wrath  hat  beea 
poured  out  of  late  chiefly  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  because 
they  have  negatived  some  of  the  favoorite  measures  which  h0 
has  procured  to  be  canned  through  the  Commons,  for  the  relief) 
as  he  terms  it,  of  his  oppressed  country  Ireland.    We,  in  »^ 
United  States,  are  apt  to  sympathise  with  everydmig  that  stiikes 
against  royalty  and  an  hereditary  nobility ;  but  we  ought  to  o^ 
•ware  it  is  one  thing  to  favour  the  establishment  of  a  nobiiitf 
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^^rbere  it  never  existed,  and  qtiite  another  to  sustain  it  when  it  in 
intervroTen  with  the  very  frame  work  of  society*    No  one  in  bis 
senses,  I  beUeve,  would  wish  to  see  an  attempt  to  introduce  an 
hereditary  sovereignty  or  nobility  among  us ;  but  does  it  there- 
fore follow  that  these  should  be  Suddenly  and  rashly  overturned 
vrhere  they  exist  ?    Is  it  easy  to  form  a  new  structure  of  strength 
and  beauty  out  of  the  irregular  and  scattered  fragments  of  disrup* 
tured  and  demolished  institutions  ?    There  may  be  some  political 
communities  in  a  condition  so  utterly  hopeless  as  to  require,  at 
all  hazards;  a  radical  breaking  up  of  the  social  order ;  but  such  is 
not  England.    Witli  a  judiciary  sound  to  the  core ;  with  an  exec* 
utire  administration  always  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
control  of  the  most- enlightened  and  stable  part  of  the  population; 
^with  a  more  intelligent,  and,  on  the  whole,  (though  this  I  confess  is 
not  spying  a  great  deal,)  a  more  virtuous  aristocracy  than  can  be 
found  beside  in  Eurof>e ;  widi  a  free  press  and  an  extensive  and 
extending  system  of  popular  education,  England  contains  in  her- 
aelfy  and  in  her  present  social  compact,  the  inherent  principles  of 
a  safe  and  an  efficient  improvement    The  only  fear  is,  that  the 
machinery  which  is  put  in  operation  by  designing  demagogues  for 
exciting  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  will  be  propelled  with  too 
much  violence,  and  in  directions  dangerous  to  the  public  weal.  And, 
at  this  juncture,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  political  parties,  and  the 
character  of  the  political  questions  which  are  now  canvassed,  the  ten* 
dency  to  ultraism  is  great.    The  more  so,  because  from  its  supposed 
success  in  die  cause  of  West^India  emancipation,  |X)pi/2ar  agita* 
turn  is  very  much  the  order  of  the  day.   In  the  West^India  question, 
this  course  was  safe  for  several  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  the  evil 
proposed  to  be  removed  was  local,  very  limited,  insulated,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  heart  and  main  arteries  of  the  social  system,  and  by 
no  means  and  to  no  extent  interwoven  with  the  frameweric  of  the 
govemment ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  community  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  agitating  process,  were  immediately  and 
legally  responsible  for  the  existence  of  West-India  slavery.    They 
virtuaJly  and  actually  held  the  chains  of  the  enslaved  in  their 
own  hands,  and  had,  therefore,  the  immediate  power  to  unclasp  or 
rivet  these  chuns  at  their  own  will.     If,  then,  a  practical  way 
could  be  presented,  for  a  safe  emancipation,  it  became  a  matter 
of  duty  to  act  in  the  premises.    All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
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^eviM  Ik  plan,  and  then  eicito  to  actioiL     Bat  eren  in  ihii 
case,  aa  I  have  elsevbcre  shown,  the  agitaiosi  were  loo  Tudeat, 
«k1  bad  well  nigh  ruined  the  cavae  at  last    HoweTor,  the  Ufl 
for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  slaves,  passed ;  and  Afiicanila- 
very  has  received  its  death*warrant  in  the  British  empire^to  kr 
honour  be  it  recorded ;  and  that,  to  all  present  i^pearances,  with- 
out endangering  the  safety  and  prosperity  either  of  the  gofeuh 
ment  or  of  the  islands.    Would   that  the  same  could  be  said  of 
our  own  and  of  every  other  land !    But,  although  the  bill  iudf 
and  its  immediaie  consequences  appear  favourable,  yet  the  agita- 
tion by  which  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  preceded  and  acc(HD- 
panied,  has  not  proved  so  fiBivourable.    It  has  left  the  public  miiid 
in  a  feverish  state ;  it  has  opened  up  to  the  eager  eye  of  the  dem- 
agogue a  highway  to  popular  influence  and  power ;  it  has  ssac 
tified  that  way,  because  here  Philanthropy  herself^  it  is  tbougfa^ 
las  accomplished  one  of  her  noblest  achievements ;  and  now,  all 
that  travel  this  way,  justify  themselves  by  thb  illuatnoas  pme- 
dent    This  is  a  hasardous  course,  especiaUy  in  all  cases  when 
inb  questions  involved  are  in  any  way  connected  with  topics  lliat 
act  upon  our  aeiUient  natures  and  particularly  our  sympathies. 
When  once  the  demagogue  can  get  the  control  of  popular  symps- 
ihies,  he  is  a  potentate— an  absolute  sovereign*     Now  be  csa 
eany  his  measures  in  spite  of  law  or  constitution,  in  q>iie  ^ 
Older    or   puUie  safety.     None  understand  this  better  tbaa 
O'ConneU  aai  his  colleagues.    Hence  their  object  is  to  coBiMct 
with  their  political  plana  some  topic  of  popular  excitemeat  Tbs 
slave  question  was  too  inqportant  in  this  point  of  view  to  be  read* 
ily  given  up ;  and,  therefore,  wh«a  the  question  was  settled  is  tlie 
&itish  pariiament,  the  politk^  {diilanthropists,  who  still  desired 
the  contnd  of  the  public  sympathies  for  their  own  puiposes,  cot* 
Mcted  writh  their  public  harugues  the  subject  of  slavery  ia  the 
United  Sutes.     This,  for  some  time,  was  the  practice  of  tlie 
Irish  orator*    He  knew  he  had  only  to  name  the  subject  of  slsr 
Tory,  and  be  wouU  set  the  whole  audience  in  a  flame.   "Wlieii, 
therefore,  he  concentrated  his  powers  on  this  point,  when  Im 
stretched  himself  upon  the  western  coast  of  the  British  iakit 
hohf  pkUanihropisi  as  he  toas^  and  with  his  stentooan  voice  rdled 
hack  the  west^i^  winds  by  his  blast  of  anathemas  against  tie 
domestic  despou  and  political  hypocrites  of  the  United  Stsl^ 
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Aon  it  was  that  Uie  English  populace  threw  op  Aetr  caps  and 
husacaed  for  the  oratary  and  fdt  tlieir  souls  moyed  within  them  to 
follow  such  a  leader^  so  pure  and  philanthropic  to  any  and  every 
enterprise  his  patriotic  soul  could  deyise,  or  his  fearless  spirit 
could  attempt  to  execute.    Such,  for  a  season,  were  the  public 
harangues  oif  the  **  honourable  and  learned  member  from  Kil- 
kenny," and  such  is  the  course  of  many  others  up  to  the  present 
time.    But  O'Connell  has  changed  his  course.    American  sla- 
very 18  no  longer  his  theme.    Rumour,  with  her  more  than  usual 
cxedilnlity,  has  revealed  the  cause.    The  only  hope  of  O'Connell 
18  in  the  unflinching  devotion  to  his  cause  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
population.    To  secure  this,  he  must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
priests ;  and  to  liave  their  confidence,  it  must  be  c<Hiceded  or  be- 
lieved by  the  undivided  universal  Roman  Church,  ifaat  his  course 
18  pnmotive  of  llie  general  interests  of  Romanism.    Now  it  has 
BO  £ifleD  oat,  ikax  the  great  body  of  Catholics  m  the  United 
States  dhiak  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring  them  into  suspicion 
in  tUsooaatry,  to  have  their  great  political  dismpion  in  Europe 
dealing  out  such  wholesale  anathemas  against  tibe  United  States. 
Letters,  therefore,. it  is  said,  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  this 
efiect,  and  the  orator  lias  changed  his  theme. 

While  on  the  sulq'ect  of  the  morixid  excitability  of  the  British 
yablic,  amounting  idmost  to  a  mental  disease,  and  the  constant 
effort  to  keep  up  that  state  of  the  public  mind,  I  might  mention 
their  naanner  ^  conducting  dieir  public  assemblies,  religious* 
as  well  as  political — the  deliberations  of  the  national  legislature 
as  wril  as  popular  assemblies.  Public  speakeis  on  these  occa* 
sions  are  constantly  applauded  or  opposed,  by  clapping,  stamp- 
ing, cries  of  hear  !  hear !  or  hisses  and  cries  of  no  !  no!  In  a 
great  proportion  of  cases  the  appearance  is  that  the  public  orators 
are  coveting  the. cZop  and  the  cheer,  rather  than  conviction  by 
grave  and  solid  argument.  In  missionary  meetings  and  bible 
anatvexsariesy  yon  often  notice  this  as  well  as  in  the  speeches 
Bk  parliament.  Somettmes  this  is  carried  to  very  great  excess. 
A  case  in  point  was  a  meeting  I  attended  in  Exeter  Hall,t  of  tiie 

•  Aisemouefl  for  public  wonhip^  oi  coorae,  are  not  mdoded. 
t  Exeter  Hall  ia  a  lioble  building,  erected  on  the  Strand  for  public  meetims.    It  ha^ 
a  iwjaarir  aitrsaoe  of  die  Coiinthian  «rder,  and  the  prin^pal  room  is  one  hnndnd 
a  bf-mnmif'mstmAiM  cam^nM  to  hold  four  thomMndpasooi. 
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**  Protestant  Assoclatioii,"  so  called.  It  is  a  society  formed  amoflg 
statesmen  and  others,  to  oppose  Romanism.  At  this  meeting  an 
Irish  orator,  by  the  name  of  M'Ghee,  a  Protestant  clergymaa, 
and  an  agent  of  the  society,  addressed  the  meeting.  His  ti^nc 
was  chiefly  relative  to  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  called  the  Douag 
Bible,  with  a  Catholic  commentary,  commonly  called  ^  Rheimiali 
Notes.**  These  "  Notes  "  savour  of  persecution  and  justify  the  po 
litical  assumptions  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  object  was  to  prove  that  editions  of  this  bible  and  commentary 
had  been  published  in  Ireland  and  circulated  among  the  people; 
and  that  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  having  been  active  in  this  high- 
toned  inquisitorial  publication,  the  church  dignitaries  in  Ireland 
had  practised  a  good  deal  of  tergiversation  and  falsehood ;  and 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  identified  with  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
priests,  by  pretending  to  disapprove  of  the  Rheimish  Notes,  and 
making  a  great  public  parade  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  afterward 
neglected  to  carry  out  his  promises,  and  slunk  away  as  if  priegt- 
tmiiten,  from  final  action  in  the  case.  Such  was  the  ten<nr  of  the 
arguments  supported  by  documents  and  testimonies,  which  the 
orator  presented  with  great  clearness,  much  sarcasm,  and  biting 
irony,  and  no  Uttle  share  of  moving  declamation.  If  he  had 
stopped  here,  he  certainly  would  seem  to  have  made  out  a  strong 
case.  It  would  have  appeared  from  rery  strong  documentary 
testimony,  that  the  Catholics  cherished  die  same  enmity  to  popu- 
lar liberty,  claimed  the  same  ecclesiastical  prerogatires  and 
authority  oyer  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  and  practised  the 
same  Jesuitism  in  the  dissemination  of  their  sentiments,  that  had 
at  any  period  marked  the  history  of  that  church.  The  audience 
was  highly  excited,  vociferous  applauses  acted  upon  the  speaker, 
and  the  speaker  again  acted  upon  the  audience.  And  now  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  after-piece — and  the  exhibition  convinced  me 
more  forcibly  than  I  ever  realized  it  before,  how  s^ong  and  con- 
tinued excitement,  on  any  particular  subject,  becomes  a  monomO' 
nia,  and  cuts  off,  entirely,  on  the  exciting  question,  the  enlightened 
dictates  of  the  judgment. 

The  orator  presented  a  pamphlet,  which  he  said  had,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  fallen  into  his  hands  the  night  before  at  a  late 
hour,  while  he  was  preparing  for  that  meeting.  This  pamphlet 
was  to  finfsh  the  work  for  the  Romish  church,  and  the  yery  read- 
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uig  <>f  it  would  make  all  our  ears  tingle.  It  was  an  encyclical 
letter  firom  the  Pope,  instracting  the  priests  of  Ireland,  how  they 
ymere  to  manage  to  deceive  the  Protestants,  by  the  most  consum- 
mate  hypocrisy,  and  the  most  flagitious  chicanery,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  advancement  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
papal  cause  in  that  island,  and  perhaps  in  Great  Britain.  The 
letter,  it  would  seem  had  been  written  originally  in  Latin,  and  the 
translator  had  inserted  some  of  the  Latin  phrases,  to  show  the  ex- 
^LCl  spirit  of  the  original ;  and  among  these  our  orator  had  found 
infallible  proofs  of  ^e  genuineness  of  the  document. 

The  whole  affair  was  new  to  all.  The  document  was  new— 
the  design  of  bringing  it  forward  was  new — and  all  listened  with 
breathless  suspense ;  presently,  however,  the  reading  of  the 
pamphlet  and  the  comments  by  the  orator,  carried  the  audience 
all  away.  Ghrave  senators  and  graver  clergymen,  aristocrats  and 
plebeians,  were  mingling  their  voices,  and  clapping  and  stamping 
^th  feet  and  canes ;  some  swung  their  hats,  some  laughed  and 
cheered,  and  a  few  Cadiolics  hissed  and  contradicted.  It  mi^t 
seem  natural  enough  to  those  who  were  used  to  it,  but  to  me  it 
was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder,  and  became  every  moment 
the  more  painful,  because  every  successive  paragraph  confirmed 
me  in  an  opinion  that  I  formed  before  he  had  completed  one  page, 
that  the  whole  was  a  hoax,  and  that  all  this  transient  uproarious 
triumph  would  end  in  a  painful  mortification,  and  a  resistless  re* 
action  upon  the  Protestant  cause.  I  sat  between  gentlemen  that 
were  habited  like  clergymen— I  said  to  one — **  That  pamphlet 
must  be  an  imposition.  The  pope  never  could  have  vmtten  such 
a  letter."  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true,r  he  replied,  "  they  are  capable 
of  anything.''  Directly  I  turned  to  the  odier,  and  asked — "Is 
Mr.  M'Ghee  a  judicious  man  ?  is  he  not  easily  imposed  upon  T 
"  He  is  a  very  judicious  man,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  knows  what 
he  is  about."  I  said,  ^'  You  may  rest  assured  the  pope  never 
wrote  that  letter ;  for  on  the  supposition  that  Gregory  XVI.  was 
both  a  knave  and  a  fool,  neither  of  which  was  I  prepared  to  admit, 
still  he  had  counsellors  around  him  who  understood  themselves 
better  than  to  suffer  such  a  document  to  receive  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  Vatican."  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  as  I 
coidd  find  none  to  join  me  in  my  judgment,  I  sat  extremely  uneasy, 
distressed  even,  until  the  conclusion.  I  thought,  however  the 
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ndnisiMm  afaated  t  little,  towards  the  last,  as  a  fear  had  talei 
poasestton  of  some  portioa  of  the  audience,  that  the  docamesi 
might  be  aa  iiiq)Osition;  but  the  clapping  and  cheerily  kqAvp 
10  the  last.  The  next  di^y  it  came  out,  that  the  whole  affiur  im 
•a  imposition.  The  letter  was  written  by  a  Proteataat  cleigjr- 
asan,  one  of  the  professera  of  Trinky  College  in  DaUm;  and 
Mr  M^Ghee,  the  great  Protestant  agent  and  champion,  who  hai 
hut  the  day  before  boasted  that  he  should  show  tlie  nakwincw 
of  the  papal  church  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  world,  had  to  camt 
out  and  make  his  pubUc  reeantation  of  his  foolish  and  insane  ad- 
▼ealnrek  The  efiect  of  such  aa  explanatioD  may  lesdil^  be 
imagined.  OCoanell  had  been  invited  to  come  on  the  oocasun, 
and  defend  himself  and  his  church,  against  the  charges  ai»ODtlo 
be  psesented.  .He  dediaed,  sad  his  refusing  to  ineet  the  chsiget 
froe  to  bee,  was  set  off  to  good  effect,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  meO- 
ing;  but  the  resak  gave  him  and  his  firieads  a  eoflq>lete  tnanifh, 
and  stmek  aueh  a  blow  to  the  ''Protestant  Association  "and  tbdr 
apecial  agency,  as  wiU  not  be  readily  recovered  £ram.  This  a 
the  firuit  of  iiZ^um*  It  is  acircanmtance  that  is  synqitomadc  t£ 
the  present  age.  Happy  for  England,  if  she  check  diat  spot 
before  it  carry  away  l^r  stronger  social  and  pdslacai  buhnrts; 
and  happy  for  the  United  Sutes  if  they  also  avoid  dwaamedaagv* 


One  of  the  great  questions  that  have  agitated  the  nalioaandsr  ife 
fsresent  adanaistration,  and  will  continue  to  agitate  it  for  yean  to 
eane,  doubtkss  is  that  of  ihi  Englidi  chun^  establishment  The 
disseaters,  of  course,  consider  this  a  burden ;  most  of  them  piob^ 
bly  woaht  ghdly  throw  it  off  altogether,  while  all  desire  totee 
k  greatly  modified  and  reformed.    Hence  the  contest  assumes  a 
form,  in  many  respects,  very  unpleasant  and  unfftvouraUe  to  die 
cause  of  pure  religion*    Ministers  and  hish(^s  beoome  politiciins* 
and  members  of  the  Christian  churches  become  heated  ptfti«fl^ 
and  throw  diemselves  into  the  political  aiena — ^the  one  part  to  de* 
&nd  religion,  as  they  term  it,  and  the  other  part  to  secure  religi<»* 
liberty.    Bodi  justify  themselves  for  their  violent  political  parti- 
sanship, on  the  ground  that  their  party  is  identified  with  the  belt 
interests  of  religion.    The  effect,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  ▼^ 
deleterious.    The  spirit  of  devoti<m  is  supplanted  by  the  ^ 
of  poltiicai  party— and  the  wodi  of  preaahing  Christ  is  u^^ 
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in  too  many  instances  for  electioneering  and  political  porpoBet-— 

mnd  8piriti»d  death,  by  conseqnence,  pervades  the  religious  com^ 

mmuties.    Asd  this  is  thought  to  be  specially  truoy  among  the 

diaaentem.    I  found  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  generally  fireet 

ficom    this  destructiye,  influence,  than  most  other  religionists* 

The   gseater  portion  of  the  Wesleyans  with  whom  I  met,  are 

CGnaemratives^  but  still  they  are  not  in  general  so  strong  for  the 

chnscb,  as  dmrch-men  themselves.    They  hdd  a  medium  posi* 

-wishing  the  integrity  of  the  establishment  to  be  sustained 

the  same  time  they  are  desirous  of  some  reform.    This 

saves  them  from  an  ultra  party-spirit  on  either  side,  which  is 

▼ery  faroiiraUe  to  the  fmy  of  the  body,  at  this  time  of  political 

fennent    It  is  carious  lo  see  how  bodi  parties,  in  this  ccvitesti 

quote  the  United  States,  in  ietroar  of  their  particular  viewst 

Those  wboconteBd  for  die  wduMctryprinc^^  as  it  is  technically 

tmamedf  that  is,  those  who  wish  ta  hare  religion  supported  only  hy 

wimtary  contributions,  refer  to  oar  country  as  an  instuice  of 

great  religkus  prosperity,  without  a  legal  support.    On  the  other 

faaoid  I  notice  in  the  political  journals,  frequent  allusion  to  certain 

reports  that  some  of  our  ^  home  missionaries ''  make,  respecting 

die  gieat  dsstitoiions  of  the  western  and  new  pails  of  our  coub- 

try — **  no  ministers  ** — *^  no  chiurches  ^ — **  no  gospel.**   Hers,  say 

thsy,  is  the  proof  that  the  rohmtary  principk  is  not  efficient,  ia 

smpplying  the  religious  wants  of  the  people  f    They  seem  aware, 

ueiUter  of  the  rapid  extension  of  our  fronder  setderoents,  nor  yet 

ef  the  fact  that  rapid  as  this  is,  the  Tolontary  principle  js  cairy* 

iag  the  gospel  to  them,  with  a  promptness  abundantly  more  dmely^ 

and  to  an  extent  far  more  adequate  to  their  increasing  wants,  than 

erer  has  been  known  to  have  been  done  by  the  dow  machinerf 

and  worldly  policy  of  legal  provision.    Even  in  London  itselfi 

as  we  hate  seen,  in  the  very  metropolis  of  church  and  statSt  the 

government  provision  would  have  left  four  fifths  of  the  p(qNilatioa 

to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  but  for  the  dissenters :  and  even 

now,  that  the  established  church  has  waked  up  to  this  work,  at 

this  late  hour,  it  has  been  by  the  excitement  to  emulation,  which 

has  been  produced  by  the  acdon  and  influence  of  the  dissentersw 

•  It  11  to  be  regretted  that  religkras  agents,  is  their  zeal  to  make  oat  a  0trong  eaai^ 
or  perhapa  decdyed  by  sectarian  parliafitiei^  ahoidd  snUer  themsolTes  to  bo  tfao  oanss 
ifswAi 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  fear  that  the 
dissenters  would  gain  upon  them,  unless  they  bestirred  tkem* 
selves,  the  establishment  would  have  slept  over  this  subject,  Bntil 
now.    But  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  and  utterly  subT^*- 
sive  of  the  argument  urged  by  the  sticklers  for  church  and  state 
is  the  fact,  that  now  the  established  church  has  been  roused  to 
action  on  this  subject,  they  have  been  compelled  to  resort,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object,  to  that  very  principle  which  diey 
condemn  as  inadequate  and  inefficient — ^the  voluntary  principle. 
For  it  is  by  voluntary  contributions,  that  the  bishop  of  Londoa 
and  others  are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  a  magnificent  fund,  for 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  churches,  in  connexion  with  the 
establishment.    How  will  these  advocates  for  a  unicm  of  church 
and  state  reconcile  their  arguments  with  their  practice.    ^  Reli- 
gion will  not  be  sustained,"  say  they,  ^'  if  left  to  the  option  of  the 
people.    The  pubUc  will  not  be  adequately  provided  with  reh- 
gious  instruction."    ''  Ours  is  the  only  adequate  system  to  meet 
the  wants  (rf  the  people ;"  and  while  their  words  are  on  their  lips 
ihey  see  the  deficiency,  the  ruinous  deficiency  of  their  ovm 
governmental  provisions,  and  practically  adopt  the  discarded  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  contributions,  to  help  out  their  own  cherished 
but  imperfect,  plan  !    When  man  theorizes,  his  prejudices  ofien 
betray  him.;  but  when  he  is  driven  to  action,  his  common  sense 
is  apt  to  lead  him  to  adapt  the  end  to  the  means,  in  despite  of  his 
theory.    Nothing  is  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily  established, 
in  the  United  States,  even  to  those  who  among  us  once  opposed 
the  measure,  than  that  religion  is  the  most  pure,  most  efficient, 
most  abundant  in  its  provisions  for  instructing  the  public  mind, 
and  reforming  the  public  heart,  when  its  support  is  left  entirely 
to  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people. 

The  present  state  of  the  English  church,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages and  improvements,  is  to  my  mind  demonstration  that  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  is,  on  the  whole,  peipicious;  nay, 
that  its  legitimate  tendencies  are  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Much  is  ssod  of  the  great  reform  that  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
English  church.  And  by  how  much  that  reform  is  magnified, 
by  so  much  is  the  cause  of  dissent  and  of  the  voluntary  principle 
illustrated  and  accredited.  What  produced  this  reform  ?  Wiiat 
sustains  it  ?    What  is  carrying  it  forward  ?    The  dissenters  and 
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Methodists.  These  hare  excited  the  estsblishment  to  emidatim ; 
ihese  have  proToked  them  to  Io?e  and  good  works;  these  have 
^waked  up  the  torpid  spirit^  rebuked  and  aroused  the  sleepy  eon* 
scieace  of  a  wcHrldly  jMriesthood  and  a  formal  church. 

But  the  w(Mrst  of  iJl  is,  that,  although  much  has  been  done  anA 

iBuch  more  may  be  done,  still  the  English  church,  under  its  }»ree- 

eat  organiiation,  never  can  be  fully  reformed.    There  is  a  woraa 

at  the  root    To  say  nothing  now  of  numerous  points  that  might 

be  Hoticed  as  illustratiye  of  this  position,  the  single  fact  that 

church  preferments  are  in  the  hands  of  worldly  men,  is  enough  to 

prove  not  only  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  is  unapostolic,  but 

also  that  the  tendency  of  its  organization  is  directly  opposed  to 

the  spirit  of  the  gospeL     The  sovereign  is  the  head  of  the  church, 

This,  to  begin  with,  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Roman  apostacyv 

This  places  the  appointment  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church 

directly  in  the  hands  of  a  worldly,  and  most  probably,  an  ungodly 

man.    Or,  more  properly,  it  places  the  power  of  appointing  the 

highest  offices  of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  ministry; 

and  what  chance  there  is  for  genuine  pie^  in  the  breasts  of  the 

successful  and  political  party  leaders,  can  readily  be  imagined* 

Having  the  power  to  make  important  and  desirable  appointments 

in  the  church,  they  will  doubtless  appoint  such  as  will  sirengthen 

their  poUUctd  party.    Of  this  the  present  administration  has  been 

accused  in  more  than  one  instance.    This,  in  fact,  is  human  na 

tare.    It  is  the  very  course  we  might  expect  worMly  men  of  any 

party  to  pursue.    Here  then  is  corruption,  the  worst  kind  of 

corruption,  at  the  very  head ;  and  if  the  whole  head  is  sick,  the 

the  whole  heart  will  be  faint ;  the  influence  will  be  feh,  and  it  is 

felt,  more  or  less,  through  the  entire  ecclesiastical  body.    And 

this  political  influence  will  probably  grow  worse,  as  party  be* 

comes  more  organized  and  more  exclusive. 

But  the  evil  rests  not  here.  The  right  of  disposing  of  the 
livings  as  they  are  called,  is  private  property,  and  descends 
like  any  other  property  of  the  posessor  to  his  heirs.  This 
is  called  the  right  of  advowson.  Some  of  these  belong  to 
the  king ;  some  to  the  bishop,  but  many  more  to  other  individ 
uals.  In  the  first  case  the  king,  of  his  own  authority,  institutes 
his  candidate  or  clerk ;  in  the  second  case,  the  bishop  institutes 
his  own  candidate  without  presentation ;  and,  in  the  third  case^ 
46  3Y 
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the  patron,  whateT6r  he  may  be,  presents  his  clerk  or  candidatv 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  institutes  him.    Of  this  latter  kind 
of  advowson,  some  are  appended  to  the  manor,  and  can  nerer  be 
separated  from  it ;  so  that  he  who  owns  the  estate,  possesses  also 
the  advowson.    But  others  are  not  only  inheritable,  but  they  are 
an  article  of  traffic  and  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  like 
any  odier  goods  and  chattels.    In  a  benefice  that  was  thrown 
into  the  market  in  Bristol,  the  present  summer,  it  is  said  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
purchase.    It  will  be  readily  seen  how  such  a  disposition  of  the 
linngs  of  the  church,  must  tend  to  secularize  the  clergy.     The 
younger  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  will  select  the  chuidi 
for  thtii  profession,  because  there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  respecta- 
ble  liring  in  it ;  perhaps  the  father  or  some  friend  holds  the  ad- 
▼owson,  and  he  has  the  promise  of  it  as  soon  as  he  has  gone 
through  the  forms  of  an  education  ;  and  he,  perhaps,  after  be  ob- 
tains it,  may  not  choose  to  do  the  work  himself^  but  farms  it  oat 
to  a  curate  who  will  attend  to  the  duties  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
income,  and  the  legal  incumbent  gives  his  dinners,  drinks  his  wine, 
and  keeps  his  horses  and  hounds  upon  the  balance.     Sometimes 
oneman  may  have  scTeral  of  these  livings,  and  drive  a  profitable 
speculation  in  farming  them  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.     One  can 
readily  see  how  such  a  course  must  greatly  pervert  a  religious 
ministry.    Indeed  it  is  sacrilege ;  it  is  making  gain  of  godliness; 
eveiy  Christian  that  has  not  been  trained  to  it  and  become  &• 
miliar  with  it  by  habit  and  education,  must  turn  from  it  with  hor 
^ot  as  a  most  base  prostitution  of  gospel  ordinances.    It  is  tnie, 
no  man  can,  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  and  penalty 
of  simony i  enter  upon  his  own  advowson ;  neither  can  the  patron 
{urefer  a  man  to  the  benefice  for  a  stipulated  reward ;  but  he  can 
give  it  to  his  oven  son,  as  a  substitute  for  making  some  other  pro- 
vision for  him;  he  can  give  it  to  his  friend,  vrith  a  view  of  re- 
warding him  or  obtaining  his  influence,  or  for  mere   caprice 
and  private  partiality ;  or,  what  probably  is  quite  common,  he  can 
dispose  of  it  for  political  purposes,  to  promote  his  own  ambitions 
designs  or  the  designs  of  his  party. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  qf  having  the  benefices  in  the 
hands  of  good  and  evangelical  men.  Doctor  Simpson,  of  Cambridge^ 
with  some  others,  has  laid  out  considerable  sums  to  purchase  up 
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such  advowsoAs  as  he  could  find  in  the  market,  for  the  purpose 
of  preferring  evangelical  men  to  these  livings.    All  this  looks  very 
fair  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  can  Doctor  Simpson  assure  himself  that 
his  heirs  may  not  be  worldly  men,  and  be  influenced  by  other 
motiyes  ?*     Moreover,  if  Doctor  Simpson,  out  of  pure  motives, 
Goald  secure  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  church  for  money, 
that  shows  that  another  man,  who,  because  he  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  rich  as  Doctor  Simpson,  may  pur- 
chase that  patronage  for  ambitious  and  worldly  motives.    The  sub- 
ject, therefore,  in  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed,  is  not  only  deci- 
dedly bad,  but  it  is  a  horrid  desecratian  of  the  sacred  ofBce.    And 
this  will  appear  almost  as  strong  when  we  look  at  its  bearing  in 
another  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  the  more  good  men  endeavour  to 
get  a  control  over  these  benefices  in  order  to  hold  them  in  reserve 
for  evangelical  men,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical market,  for  evangelical  men,  the  more  sure  men  of 
this  reputation  will  be  of  professional  success,  and  the  more  of 
them,  of  course,  will  be  presented  professedly  of  this  character ; 
and  thus,  while,  perhaps,  an  open,  worldly,  and  irreligious  spirit 
will  be  restrained  and  diminished,  a  zealous,  earning,  bigoted  hy- 
pocrisy will  take  its  place.    And,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  effect  al- 
ready begins  to  show  itself.    To  be  evangelical  in  the  view  of 
many  is  to  be  zealous  supporters  of  certain  dogmas  and  bold  as- 
serters  of  certain  hackneyed  propositions ;  if  to  this  is  added  a 
certain  manner,  apd  the  use  of  certain  cant  phrases,  the  popular 
character  of  an  evangelical  man  will  be  quite  established.  To  com- 
plete tlie  portraiture,  he  must  be  a  great  croaker  about  the  danger 
of  THB  Churchy  a  great  eulogist  of  all  her  forms  and  pretensions, 
and  exclusive  in  his  views  of  apostolical  succession  and  ordination. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  because  these  and  many  other  evils 
appertain  to  the   English  church,  that,  therefore,  it  should  be 
suddenly  divorced  from  the  state.    Modern  political  empyr- 
icism  is  for  experimenting  with  a  rude  and  revolutionary  legis- 
lation upon  the  objectionable  features  of  the  body  politic ;  and 
especially  it  is  common  for  individuals  of  one  nation  to  decide 
very  positively  and  thoughtlessly  upon  what  ought  to  be  the 
course  of  other  nations  on  cases  which  they  but  imperfectly 

*  Doctor  SiropaoD  is  now  (1837)  dead;  imd  his  pttroaasehas»  of  eoone,  already  paneA 
into  other  baoda. 
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QiideTBtand.  In  this  way  some  indiTicIuals  in  England  have  very 
foolishly  and  impertinently  undertaken  to  legislate  for  us,  and  to 
dictate  with  the  confidence  of  an  oracle  what  is  our  duty  in  cer- 
tain matters  vitally  affecting  our  constitution  and  goyemmeat 
And  in  this  way  certain  declaimers  in  our  country  are,  with  equal 
folly  and  impertinence,  giving  out  their  oracular  decisions  of  po- 
litical wisdom  on  the  importance  of  speedy  and  radical  dianges 
in  the  British  constitution.  Now  as  wej  on  some  points,  may  do 
too  little,  so  it  may  also  be  with  them ;  but  the  tnidi  is,  as  we  un« 
derstand  our  own  business  best,  so  do  they  also  theirs  ;  and  the 
better  way  will  be  for  each  of  us  to  meddle  with  our  neighboois 
less,  and  attend  more  to  ourselves.  We  must,  of  course,  have  oar 
opinions,  and  it  may  be  well  at  proper  times  to  express  them ;  bol 
to  attempt  by  agents,  associations,  or  popular  declamations,  to  ex- 
ert  an  influence  on  each  other  in  questions  pertaining  to  oor  re- 
spective constitutions,  is  an  unjustifiable  interference,  that  wiD  be 
only  productive  of  mischief. 

Evils  may  exist  in  governments  which,  in  themselves  consid- 
ered, are  every  way  pernicious ;  their  nature  and  their  tendency 
may  be  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  either  good  pol- 
icy or  moral  duty  to  extirpate  them  suddenly.    The  English  es- 
tablishment is  vitally  interwoven  with  the  principles  of  (he  BniiA 
constitution,  and  a  sudden  disruption  might  be  fatal  to  the  gov- 
ernment; still  something,  doubtless,  might  be  done;  something, 
indeed,  has  been  attempted  die  present  session  of  parliament 
The  princely  incomes  of  some  of  the  bishops'  sees  have  been  re- 
duced by  transferring  a  part  to  others  less  lucrative,  and  the  boond- 
aries  of  the  sees  have  been  altered  so  as  to  bring  the  jurisdictioa 
of  all  more  nearly  upon  an  equality ;  but  this  is  only  tinkering  upon 
the  scaffolding ;  when  this  is  arranged  they  will  be  better  prepared, 
perhaps,  to  approach  the  main  edifice.    It  appears  to  me  most 
evident  that,  sooner  or  later,  great  reforms  will  be  made  in  the 
English  church  ;  and,  finally,  as  the  social  state  can  adjust  itself 
to  the  change,  an  entire  divorce  between  church  and  state  wiR 
probably  take  plabe.    I  say  this,  because  I  believe  this  is  the  troe 
apostolic  relation  which  the  church  should  sustain  in  the  world ; 
and  she  will  never  appear  in  her  appropriate  robes,  like  a  bridd 
adorned  far  her  husband,  until  she  disrobe  herself  entirely  of  the 
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toga  of  state.  To  this  point  public  seDtiment  is  gradually  Tergiog 
in  England.* 

Touching  upon  the  British  parliament  has  opened  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  several  questions  connected  with  the  British 
^yernment  and  the  present  state  of  political  parties ;  which,  as 
I  wished  to  notice  them  somewhere,  have  been  as  well  brought 
in,  perhaps,  in  this  connexion  as  in  any  other ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
said  what  I  intended  concerning  the  parliament  itself.  Their  hour 
of  meeting  is  peculiar  to  themselves ;  I  beUeve  it  is  always  in  the 
evening.  The  worst  time,  one  would  tliink,  for  doing  business. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  dulness  from  a  hearty  dinner,  or  of  ex- 
citement from  the  free  use  of  wine,  both  of  which  indulgences,  as 
is  well  known,  are  rather  common  with  the  English  gentry  and 
nobility,  all  this  must  be  experienced  by  an  evening  session.  A 
good  part  of  the  night  is  often  consumed  in  these  sessions  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  has  given  the  general  character  of  turning  the  night 
into  day  and  the  day  into  night,  so  common  in  London.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  for  any  one  in  London  to  accompUsh  anything 
abroad  early  in  the  day.  Everything  is  late ;  and  whoever  mixes 
in  society  must  retire  late,  and,  of  course,  will  be  late  up  in  the 
morning. 

The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  is  in  the 
chair,  sits  with  great  dignity,  with  a  large  powdered  Wig  upon  his 
head  and  a  huge  mace  lying  before  him.  When  he  leaves  the 
chair  for  the  house  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  the  mace  is 
laid  one  side. 

If  a  question  is  about  to  be  taken  on  which  a  division  of  the 
house  is  called  for,  the  speaker  rises  and  proclaims,  ''  Strangers 
must  withdraw.^  No  matter  how  trifling  the  question  may  be, 
or  how  often  a  division  is  called  for,  all  that  are  not  members 
must  leave  the  house.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  conceive  of 
for  such  a  rule  is,  that  the  public  may  not  know  how  their  repre- 
sentatives vote.  It  does  not  now,  however,  have  this  effect ;  for, 
on  all  important  questions,  it  may  be  easily  known  how  each  one 

•  I  have  not  thoogfat  it  oxpedtent  to  enlarge  npoa  the  feet  that  there  ii  no  monl  die- 
cipliiie  either  to  the  ministry  or  membership  of  the  English  chnrch.  A  state  of  thmge 
that  ahnost  neceesarily  grows  oat  of  its  relatioue  to  the  state,  and  a  feature  most  rain 
000  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
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TDCes    Like  many  other  cumbersome  and  useless  fonns,  it  ia  frepc 
up  now  from  custom. 

The  eloquence  of  the  parliament  had  nothing  very  strong  or 
agitating  to  call  it  out  when  I  happened  to  be  present  I  must 
say,  however,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  I  was  not  pleased  with 
the  manner  of  the  speakers.  There  was  too  much  of  a  tone,  too 
much  of  **  mouthing  the  words,"  too  much  like  an  effort  which  sa- 
voured of  affectation.  There  were  some  exceptions.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  one ;  his  manner  was  easy  and  natural. 

From  all  I  could  learn  of  the  British  parliament,  there  was  very 
little  of  genuine  piety  in  the  house.    As  liberalism  in  politics  in- 
creases, the  cases  of  truly  religious  members  of  parliament  dimin- 
ish.   This  is  certainly  no  great  compliment  to  the  spirit  of  reform ; 
but  it  can  be  easily  accounted  for  widiout  making  irreligion  a  neces- 
sary characteristic  of  republicanism.    It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  great  contest  now  is  between  the  church  establishment 
and  the  spirit  of  dissent.    The  religious  dissenters  may  be  consid- 
ered opposed  to  the  exclusive  claims  and  prerogatives  of  the  estab- 
lishment from  religious  considerations,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  consid- 
erations not  opposed  to  religion ;  but  there  is  another  class,  of  very 
considerable  influence  as  to  wealth  and  numbers,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  establishment  because  diey  are  opposed  to  Christianity ; 
they  are  opposed  to  all  religion.    Neither  of  these  would  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  as  distinct  parties,  hence  they  make  common  cause, 
and  by  this  means  form  an  anti-church  party  of  indivi(luals  pos- 
sessing very  different  characters  and  feelings.    This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things ;  unfortunate  in  its  influences  upon  the  cause 
of  religion  and  upon  the  character  of  parliament    Religious  men 
are  not  so  fond  of  office ;  are  not  so  ready  to  play  the  demagogue 
to  get  into  office ;  but  when  they  are  identified  with  a  political 
party  to  accomplish  an  object  which  seems  to  them  important, 
they  support  the  infidel,  the  Catholic,  the  demagogue  of  whaterer 
character,  who  pledges  himself  to  their  cause.    Hence  many  of 
the  dissenters,  religious  laymen,  and  ministers,  are  found  among 
the  foremost  constiments  of  most  irreligious  men.*    In  this  way, 
although  infidelity  and  irreligion  may  not  be  the  most  preTsiling 

•  Since  I  left  Englaiid,  Dr.  Pye  SmiUi,  of  Hadtney,  i  dineDter,  and  a  miniiter  of  dii- 
tinffuiehed  talents  and  piety,  has  oome  out  publicly  ii\  favour  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Haae^ 
naotorioofl  infidel  and  acoffer  at  sacred  things ! ! 
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r^redients  of  the  party,  and  by  no  means  essential  to  the  piw* 

dples  of  it,  still  men  of  infidel  and  irreligious  character  become 

he  principal  and  prominent  leaders ;  they  get  the  offices ;  they 

;ive  character  to  the  cause.    Such  is  the  state  of  the  question 

BOW  in  England,  to  some  extent ;  and  the  more  it  assumes  this 

aspect,  the  more  the  friends  of  religion  and  good  order,  who  are 

more  moderate  in  their  views  of  seform,  and  who  are  favour- 

able  to  the  establishment,  shrink  back  from  the  cause  of  reform, 

although  they  had  before  supported  it    A  powerful  reaction,  I 

have  reason  to  believe,  has  already  taken  place  in  the  whig  ranks* 

I  have  conversed  with  a  number,  and  heard  of  others,  who  have 

been  disgusted  and  driven  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  tories  0n  ac» 

coant  of  this  imholy  alliance.*    So  that  the  fair  prospect  is,  as 

this  alliance  is  the  only  ground  that  sustains  the  present  govern* 

ment  in  power,  so  it  will  be  the  very  cause,  in  the  end,  which  will 

throw  them  oat  of  office ;  or,  should  the  antinifaurch  party  finally. 

socceed  by  the  help  of  such  an  alliance,  the  effect  would  be  to 

throw  the  whole  administration  into  unholy  hands.    We  have  seen 

in  more  than  okie  state  in  our  own  country  the  deleterioas  eflfeet 

of  such  an  amalgamation  for  political  purposes.    The  purpose  it* 

self  may  be  a  good  one,  but  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  case  when 

the  political  good  obtained  in  this  way  is  not  greatly  counierbal* 

aaced  by  the  moral  and  social  evils  consequent  upon  it.    The 

wicked  and  the  worthless,  by  intrigue,  effircntery,  and  ambiticm, 

almost  invariably  get  the  control  of  the  party ;  and  if  you  are  de« 

pendant  upon  them  to  accomplish  your  measures,  you  must  be 

hd  by  diem  to  accomplish  theirs.    The  Christian  should  be  caa« 

tious  how  he  places  himself  in  such  a  copartnersh^. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  many  that  the  present  gov* 
emmentt  should  sustain  itself  so  long  as  it  has.  That  it  should 
hold  out  much  longer  can  hardly  be  expected.  A  thorough  tory 
gOTemment,  however,  it  is  believed,  can  never  again  sustain  itself 
in  England.  Every  administration  must  admit  of  such  reforms 
and  improvements  as  can  be  safely  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and,  very  likely,  these 

*  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Francis  Burdet,  tnd  even  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  are  prominent 
eases  «f  fiiendshtp  «o  leToon,  but  of  4»ppositkni  to  the  present  admimetntiaB,  for  the  »»• 
sons  given  shore. 

t  **Tbe  fofemment,''  in  conmoD  parlance  in  England,  means  the  administration  ibr 
the  time  beings  or  the  present  ministr/. 
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improvemenU  will  advance  not  only  to  the  gradual  demolishing  of 
the  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  of  the  establislunent,  but  also  to 
the  curtailment  of  the  hereditary  power  and  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. 

The  present  government  have  certainly  done  some  good.  They 
have  greatly  favoured  the  colonies.  Their  colonial  policy,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  has  been  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than  that  of 
any  of  their  predecessors.  There  is  now  in  London  a  dele- 
gation from  New-Brunswick  to  lay  ^'  at  the  foot  of  the  throne" 
their  complaint  of  sundry  abuses  in  the  administration  of  thdr 
colony,  and  to  pray  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  have  been 
met  most  promptly  and  favourably  by  Lord  Glenelg,  the  minister 
of  the  colonial  department,  and  have,  in  fact,  obtained  all  they 
have  asked  for  their  colony.  This  department  has  also  sought  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  cdoiiies 
by  seeking  information  from  the  most  unquestionable  sources. 
The  Wesleyan  missionary  secretaries  have  often  been  called  to 
the  colonial  office  to  give  information  on  these  topics ;  information 
which,  in  many  cases,  can  better  be  given  by  them,  perhaps,  than 
by  any  other  men  in  England.  They  watch  with  a  sleepless  eye 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  their  missicNia- 
lies  are  communicating  to  them  every  week  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  British  empire.  The  government  certainly  shows 
its  wisdom  in  resorting  to  such  sourjces  for  information. 

AnotHer  act  of  this  government  worthy  of  high  commendation 
is  the  charter  of  the  London  University,  by  which  literary  degrees 
and  professional  diplomas  can  be  dispensed  now  under  other  au- 
dioes than  those  of  the  established  church.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  these  degrees  should  hare  been 
monopolized  so  long  by  one  sect  (the  high  churchmen  will  pardon 
me  for  calling  them  a  sect  instead  of  the  church)  when  such  a  por- 
tion of  the  nation  was  of  different  sects. 

Similar  to  the  above  was  that  act  by  which  a  royal  charter  has 
been  procured  this  season  also,  and  a  little  before  the  charter  of 
the  London  University,  for  the  Coburg  Academy,  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodists.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  first  charter  of  a  literary  institution  ever  granted  to  dissenters 
by  the  British  government. 
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Wb  were  much  interested  in  an  excursion  to  Greenwich,  cele* 
tnrated  over  a  great  part  of  the  world  as  the  English  meridian  of 
longitude.  Here,  on  a  beautiful  hill,  stands  the  Royal  Observatory: 
Its  location  is  fine  in  erery  respect  save  one ;  the  prospect  is,  fot 
the  most  part,  obscured  by  a  smoky  atmosphere.  Its  proximity  t6 
London,  being  but  five  miles  distant,  the  extended  population 
around  it  in  almost  every  direction,  together  with  the  incessant 
TduBies  of  smoke  from  the  steamboats  passing  the  riyer,  all  unite 
to  obscure  the  naturally  misty  atmosphere  of  the  British  Isles. 
This  must  be  a  great  obstruction  to  astronomical  observations. 

The  instruments  were  very  abundant  and  very  excellent.  The 
mural  ckcles,  the  equatorial  telescope,  the  transit  instruments,  the 
cenith  sector,  were  splendid  instruments  of  the  kind,  and  worthy 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich/ 

The  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich  for  disabled  seamen,  their 
widows  and  children,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  charitable  insti* 
tutions  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  There  are  four  grand  edifices  de^ 
tacbed  from  each  other,  but  yet  so  near  as,  at  a  little  distance,  es* 
pecially  from  the  river  Thames,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  ii 
situated,  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  plan.  The  architectore 
is  fine,  and  the  material  the  Portland  stone.  Here  are  pensioners 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten ;.  besides 
whom  they  have  about  thirty  thousand  out-pensioners,  who  receive 
an  annual  stipend.  These  pensioners  looked  remarkably  comfort- 
able and  happy.  They  have  books  for  the  aliment  of  the  mind, 
and  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  body,  besides  two  or  three 
shillings  a  week  for  pocket-money.  There  is  connected  with  the 
institution  a  spacious  chapel,  which  will  accommodate  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  persons ;  and  a  splendid  public  hall,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  is  beautifully  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornton.    In 

*  On  (me  of  tlM  cupolas  ii  a  large  ball,  which  it  elerated  on  a  pole,  and  ftlla,  when  the 
■on  panee  the  merkHan,  with  such  a  lepoit  aa  to  infonn  the  people  far  milee  aroond  of 
the  piedw  hoar  of  twehre. 
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accomplishing  this  work,  he  lay  upon  his  back,  and  painted  from 
the  year  1703  to  1727.  The  designs  are  principally  historical  al- 
legories. Kings  and  queens  are  represented  adorned  with  more 
graces  and  Tirtues  than  often  falls  to  human  nature,  much  less  to 
royal  blood. 

In  passing  from  the  hospital  to  the  observatory  you  go  through 
a  fine  park,  venerable  with  branching  oaks,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
aiaods  the  naval  school,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wing«»  cob- 
Bected  by  a  colonnade.  Here  are  three  schools,  two  for  boys  of 
four  hundred  each,  and  one  for  girls  of  two  hundred ;  all  childrea 
of  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Thus  liberally  does  England  pro- 
vide for  her  seamen  and  their  children. 

A  railroad  is  just  about  completed  from  London  to  Ghreenvrich, 
constructed  on  arches,  and  appears,  at  a  Uttle  distance,  somewhat 
like  one  of  the  anciopt  aqueducts. 

Three  miles  below  Greenwich  is  Woolvrich,  which  nmst  be 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  stranger,  as  it  contains  the  royal  dock- 
yard where  one  thousand  hands  are  employed,  and  a  splendid  ar- 
aenal.  Neither  this  nor  any  of  the  other  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  many  of  which  are  popular  watering-places,  did  we  find  it 
ecmvenient  to  visit,  with  the  exception  of  Dover,  where  we  stop- 
ped on  our  way  to  the  Continent  in  the  fall  of  1835,  as  akeady 
mentioned. 

By  reason  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  F.,  which  detained  os  a  week, 
I  saw  rather  more  of  Dover  than  I  cared  for.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  interesting  little  town,  containing  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  chief  interest  consists  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  site 
and  of  the  soil  around  it.  It  is  on  a  level  spot  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  overtopped  on 
the  other  by  the  high  chalky  cliffs  of  which  everybody  has 
heard  who  has  heard  of  Dover.  These  boundaries  are  so  limited 
HI  depth  that  the  town  extends  one  mile  in  length,  and  runs  into 
the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  into  the  cliffs  on  the  other.  Literally 
into  the  cliffs,  for  these  are  so  dry  that  you  may  cut  apartments 
into  the  side  of  the  perpendicular  precipices  without  inconve- 
nience ;  and  the  material  is  such  that  you  can  excavate  it  vrith 
the  greatest  ease,  and  with  very  little  danger  of  caving  in.  Hence, 
ip  the  bowels  of  these  hills  axe  not  only  cemeteries  for  the  deadL 


but  also  domicils  for  the  living,  stables,  covered  fortifications^ 
and  barracks.  The  stranger,  in  fact,  finds  curiosities  here  that  he 
cannot  find  elsewhere  in  this  wide  world.  The  material  is  chalk, 
filled  with  small  flint  stones,  roost  4>i  which  have  the  appear* 
ance  of  pebbles ;  as  though  this  entire  mass  had  been  subject  to 
the  abrasion  of  water,  until  the  flints  were  worn  into  pebbles,  and 
then  the  whole  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of  marl  chalk.  These 
hills,  in  short,  are  English  plum-puddings,  the  flour  of  which  is 
chalk,  and  the  plums  flint-pebbles.  And,  to  carry  out  the  anal*> 
ogy,  like  the  plums  in  a  pudding  not  well  mixed,  or  from  some 
inequality  in  the  consistency  of  the  mass,  you  sometimes  find  these 
flints  settled  into  strata  cutting  the  mass  horizontally  or  a  little 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  These  clifis  are  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  height.  Immediately  back  of  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  horizontal  shaft,  running  back  into  the  mountain,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  yards ;  and  then  a  perpendicular  shaft,  with  e 
winding  staircase,  carrying  you  up  two  hundred  steps  to  the  bar^ 
racks.  Still  higher  up  the  hill  are  extensive  fortifiHcations,  parte 
of  which  are  subterranean,  the  tops  of  the  arches  being  twenty* 
four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  containing  boihb-proof  accon^ 
modations  for  three  thousand  men.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
subterranean  apartments  twenty  feet  in  height.  These  subterrap 
nean  fortresses  have  openings  at  the  angles  into  deep  fosses  cut 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  are  raked  by  cannons  in  a  nMBb 
ner  that  would  render  it  extremely  diflicult  for  a  besieging  army 
to  approach  them.  Here,  too,  is  a  well,  sunk  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  (ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea)  to  secure  water 
to  the  garrison ;  and  two  spacious  tanks  for  water,  holding  each  one 
hundred  thousand  gallons.  On  a  northern  cM,  separated  from  the 
one  just  mentioned  by  a  deep  romantic  valley,  which  forms  a  prin- 
cipal entrance  into  the  town  from  the  interior,  is  an  ancient  castle, 
well  worth  visiting,  both  for  its  interesting  character,  its  romantic 
eituation,  and  the  fine  view  it  afibrds  of  the  straits,  the  town,  and 
even  of  the  coast  of  France.  The  castle  and  tower  are  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Julius  Cesar.  In  the  side  of  this  cliff  are 
eoldiers'  barracks,  now,  however,  occupied  for  magazines.  The 
chimneys  come  up  forty  feet  tlirough  the  mountain,  and  shool 
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out  of  the  top  as  if  they  were  the  flues  of  some  Cy^iapeaa 
artificers,  whose  forges  were  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

In  ascending  the  winding  avenue  up  to  the  castle,  we  mreie  at- 
tracted by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell  by  the  side  of  the  way.  On 
examining,  we  saw  a  cord  attached  to  the  bdl,  and  extending  quite 
k  distance  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  into  the  grated  windows  of 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  castle,  now  used  for  a  priscm-  There, 
through  the  iron  lattice,  a  hand  was  thrust  out,  beckoning  most 
earnestly.  The  whole  was  explained  by  a  little  alms-box  fixed 
near  the  bell,  and  a  card  under  it,  with  the  following  tender  in 
•cription  :— 

^Oh  ye,  whose  hoora  exempt  from  sorrow  flow, 
Behold  the  seat  of  poverty  ind  wo. 
lliink,  while  your  hands  the  entreated  elms  extend, 
That  what  to  us  ye  giYe»  to  God  ye  lend." 

Among  other  curiosities  <hi  the  cliff  we  saw  a  most  beatitiful  gun, 
A  twelve-pounder  twenty-four  feet  long,  cast  at  Utrecht,  in  164i, 
and  giTen  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is 
called  Queen  Elizabeth's  pockeUpistoL 

One  mile  firom  Dover  Harbour  to  the  south  rises  Sbak* 
speare^s  Cliffy  in  a  bold  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  per- 
pendicular height.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  cliff  alluded  to  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  ^*  King  Lear,"  in  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween blind  Gloucester  and  his  MXk  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  mad* 

(MoueeaUT.  Dost  thou  know  Dover  1 

Edgar.  Afi  master. 

€ftatteuler.  There  is  a  cltf^  whose  high  and  beafing  hmd 
Looks  fiMrftiUy  in  the  oonflned  deep : 
Bving  me  but  to  the  very  brink  of  it, 
And  rn  Tepnk  the  misery  thou  dost  bear 
\  With  something  rich  about  me  i  from  that  pboa 

I  shall  no  leading  need,  dto. 

The  cliff  has  been  oroKen  off  until  it  no  longer  hangs  over,  but 
rather  recedes  towards  the  top.  The  view  from  it  was  very  fine, 
We  could  see  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  coast  of  France ;  imd,  in 
the  intervening  straits,  nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  water-craft  of  dif 
ferent  sizes.  The  following  description,  which  the  great  dramat 
ist  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Edgar,  though  doubtless  purposely 
overwrought  by  the  poet,  will»  nevertheless,  help  to  a  vivid  goik 
ceptron  of  the  view :— 
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•"OonieoD,  dr,  hen's  the  plMe^taad  etill^how  teiftd 
And  dizxy  'ds  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  i 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scares  so  gross  as  bsetlss :  htlfway  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire :  dieadftii  tndsl 
Metbinks  he  seems  no  bi£^r  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  hks  mioeb  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bail^ 
Diminished  to  her  cock  :  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring  suige^ 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes^ 
Cannot  bs  heard  so  high.   I'll  look  no  mon^ 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong." 

Dover  has  become  rather  popular  of  late  aa  a  iashionable 
watering-place.    To  understand  this,  perhaps,  some  of  m  j  read* 
ers  ought  to  be  informed,  that,  in  addition  to  the  great  resort  to 
the  mineral  waters  in  the  interior,  such  as  Bath,  Cheltenham,  &c^ 
multitudes  rush  eyery  year  from  the  interior  to  the  'seaside,  for 
sea-bathing,  relaxation,  and  pleasure.    Different  places  have  their 
day  of  popularity,  and  then,  perhaps,  fall  into  discredit,  either  by 
becoming  too  common  and  vulgar,  or  because  some  other  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  offers  greater  advantages,  or  from  some 
otber  cause.    Many  of  the  flourishing  villages  on  the  coast  owe 
the  chief  of  their  business  and  wealth  to  this  cause.    Indeed,  it 
is  surprising  to  see  the  extent  of  this  practice  of  resorting  to  the 
seaside.    One  would  think  that  there  was  sea-air  enough  in  any 
part  of  the  island ;  but  the  people  think  differently,  and  hence 
they  go  in  crowds  to  the  coast.    In  our  country  we  should  hardly 
talk  of  a  difference  of  climate,  between  the  parts  of  a  section  ci 
territory  as  large  as  the  whole  of  England,  sufficient  materially 
to  affect  the  health.  But  the  English  make  very  nice  distinctions ; 
talk  about  the  difference  in   small  distances  ;  and,  either  for 
health  or  for  pleasure,  are  constantly  discovering  new  places,  and 
multiplying  their  varieties  indefinitely;  so  that  such  as  do  not 
enjoy  foreign  travel,  make  up  the  lack  by  an  almost  endless 
variety  at  home.    It  all  helps  in  the  diffusion  and  distribution  of 
wealth ;  and,  wherever  the  nobility  resort,  there  especially  wealth 
flows  in  and  population  increases,  and  everything  bears  an  extrav- 
agant price.    How  far  this  has  affected  the  prices  at  Dover  I 
cannot  say;  but  I  found  them  most  extravagant.    England,  in 
fact,  is  the  most  expensive  in  its  tariff  of  duties  upon  the  traveller 
47 
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of  any  cocintry  I  erer  tntTeUed  in.  Y<m  hare  to  fee  three  «er- 
TaatSy  at  least,  daKy,  Tiz.,  the  waiter,  the  chambermaid,  and  the 
bootblack,  who  also  acta  as  porter.  To  the  fcnmier  two,  each 
indiFidoal  pays  about  twenty-fiye  cents  per  day,  and  to  the  latter 
half  that  sum.  This  income  supports  the  serrants,  and  erea 
more ;  for  there  are  frequent  instances  of  the  servants  hiring  their 
places.  Such  was  the  case  in  our  hotel  in  Dover.  The  prind* 
pal  chambermaid,  for  instance,  gave  a  bonus  to  the  landlord  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  care  of  his  bedchambers.  She  then  hired 
her  und^-chambermaids,  and  paid  them  out  of  the  inconoe  £rom 
the  lodgers. 

I  had  been  in  Dover  a  week ;  Mrs*  F.  had  been  so  ill  she  was 
unable  to  eat  a  meal  during  the  time ;  and  at  the  close,  our  bill 
•t  the  hotel  was  between  forty  and  fifty  dollars.  Let  all  traveUeis 
who  go  to  Dover  beware  of  the  Ship  Hotel.  The  pl^siciaa 
and  the  apothecary,  on  the  other  hand,  on  whom  I  drew  very 
freely,  would  take  nothing  for  their  services.  One  thing  more, 
also,  is  worthy  of  notice.  During  the  time  of  our  stay  in  Dover, 
I  had  made  myself  known  to  the  people,  and  had  preached  once 
or  twice  in  the  neat  Methodist  chapel,  lately  finished,  and  the 
leading  members,  at  least,  knew  that  I  was  there^  a  stranger,  and 
with  a  sick  wife ;  and  yet  not  an  individual,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Wesleyan  Superintendent  of  the  Dover  Circuit,  called  to 
know  whether  we  were  dead  or  alive,  or  to  proffer  to  us  the  least 
assistance  or  sympathy.  Could  such  an  instance  take  place  in 
the  United  States,  in  reference  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  any 
reputation  or  standing  7  If  there  should  be  such  a  case  in  my  own 
denomination,  I  should  blush  for  my  sect.  I  have  sometimes 
said,  with  respect  to  Dover,  that  we  had  there  illustrated  extor- 
Iton,  g^nerosUy^  and  inhospitality  to  strangers.  I  will  not  put 
the  epithet  British  before  these  characteristics,  because  I  do  not 
think  the  Dover  case  a/atr  representation  of  the  nation ;  and  yet 
the  incidents  here  alluded  to  are  only  strong  shadings  of  what 
are  truly  national  characteristics.  The  liberality  of  the  English 
is  above  all  praise.  In  this  respect,  they  are  a  noble  nation. 
They  are  hospitable,  too,  in  their  way ;  but  their  hospitality  is 
more  formal,  more  tardy,  and  at  first,  at  least,  with  more  appa* 
lent  coldness  than  that  of  most  others.  This  coldness  is  some- 
limes  withering  to  the  feelings  of  a  stranger ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
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^vhere  he  at  first  saw  it  and  felt  it,  he,  after  a  Uttle  acquaintance, 
finds  solid  friendship.    A  stranger  will  never,  at  first,  fall  in  love 
^vrith  the  English  character,  especially  if  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  find  his  enjoyment  in  the  social  sympathies;  but  a  further  ac- 
quaintance will  disclose  excellences  that  were  at  first  concealed. 
One  incident  more  at  Dover,  which  I  will  mention  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  mention  the  preceding,  because  it  is  illustratire  of 
character.    Our  passage  was  a  most  wretched  one.    Mrs.  F.  and 
myself  had  been  most  miserably  sick  for  the  last  few  hours  of 
the  Toyage,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  harbour  it  was  low  tide, 
and  there  was  no  approaching  the  wharf  but  by  going  some  dis- 
tance in  a  small  boat.   The  wind  was  up,  the  waves  were  rolling, 
and  the  night  was  dark ;  we  chose,  therefore,  cheerless  as  was 
e<ur  condition  on  board,  to  remain  until  we  could  float  up  to  the 
wharf.    This  brought  us  into  town  late  at  night.    Not  expecting 
either  packets  or  stages  at  that  late  hour,  the  waiters,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  public  house,  looked  upon  us  with  suspicion,  espe- 
cially as  we  appeared  wayworn  and  out  of  time.    They  dechned 
receiving  us ;  Uiey  had  "  no  room — no  bed.^    We  inquired  for 
another  hotel,  and  were  about  leaving  to  go  to  it,  when,  recollect- 
ing that  Mr.  Lane,  our  travelling  companion,  who  was  coming 
from  London  that  night,  would  expect  to  find  us  at  this  hotel,  I 
said  to  the  waiter,  '^If  a  young  gentleman  in  the  London  coach 
should  inquire  for  Dr.  Fisk^  say  to  him,  I  am  at  the  *  Union.'" 
The  chambermaid  and  waiter  exchanged  looks.     ^^  Don't  yon 
think,"  says  the  latter,  ''  you  can  give  this  gentleman  the  bed 
you  were  reserving  for  the  gentleman  you  were  expecting  in  the 
coach  ?"    The  thing  was  arranged,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
in  a  comfortable  room.    Thus  Dr.  F.  gained  what  the  untitled 
stranger  could  not.    So,  thought  I,  hereafter  I  will  let  the  title 
have  its  weight  if  it  can  profit  me  aught.    I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, but  the   title  came  in  to  help  swell  the  bill  at  the  final 
settlement ;  for,  although  a  title  goes  a  good  ways  in  England, 
still  the  lower  classes  expect  pay  for  it.    A  dealer  in  laces,  for 
instance,  thought  it  mean  in  the  present  queen  that  she  objected 
to  the  price  of  his  goods.     Queens,  and  so  of  noblemen,  and 
those  of  still  lower  titles,  are  expected  to  pay,  not  merely  accord- 
ing to  the  worth  of  the  article,  but  also  according  to  their  rank. 
Another  excursion  from  London  was  to  Bedford,  the  county 
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town  of  Bodfocdthire,  fifty  mileB  from  the  noetropolis,  containhig 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  A  good  portion  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  mostly  agricultural.  The 
town  of  Bedford  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  ralley  on  the  liver 
Ouse,  and  contains  sereral  institutions,  and  has  in  its  neighbour* 
hood  some  localities  very  interesting  from  their  historical  asso- 
dations. 

Sir  William  Harper,  who  died  in  1566,  gave,  for  a  charity 
school,  icc^  at  Bedford,  about  twelve  acres  of  land,  in  that  part  of 
London  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  High  Holbom,  which,  in 
those  days,  was  of  comparatively  little  value.  This  properly  is  now 
very  productive,  jrielding  about  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling 
annually.  From  this  fund  a  most  beautiful  range  of  Gothic 
school  edifices  has  been  built;  and  they  now  support  from 
the  fund  a  classical  school,  a  commercial  school,  a  national 
Bchool  of  three  hundred  pupils,  a  blue-coat  school,  for  girls  and 
boys,  a  grammar  school,  an  hospital — besides  supporting  several 
students  at  the  university — ^giving  money  to  the  boys,  when  they 
are  bound  out  as  apprentices,  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  sterhng; 
and  money  to  the  girls,  who  are  put  out  to  service,  from  two  to 
five  pounds  sterling  per  annum ;  and  finally,  twenty  pounds  whea 
they  get  married;  and  they  also  contemplate  erecting  another 
girls'  school.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  charities  in  the  country. 
But  there  are,  in  fact,  many  similar  charities  in  England.  There 
is,  probably,  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  are  so  many 
valuable  charities  as  in  England.  True,  many  of  them  have 
been  neglected  and  perverted ;  but  government  is  looking  after 
them  with  increased  strictness  and  vigilance. 

John  Bunyan  was  bom  at  a  little  place  called  Elstow,  about  a 
mile  from  Bedford  town.  We  visited  the  humble  cottage,  which 
is  still  standing,  and  found  residing'  in  it  a  pious  old  couple,  who 
were  astonished  to  see  any  one  from  so  great  a  distance  as  Amer* 
ica,  and  particularly  so  to  perceive  that  we  were  not  black.  We 
persuaded  the  good  man  to  give  us  a  chip  from  the  beam  of  the 
house.  Bedford  was  the  place  of  Bunyan^s  ministry.  His  chap- 
el is  still  standing,  which  we  visited — sat  in  his  armed-chair— 
aaw,  at  Mr.  Hilliard's,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  the  jug 
in  which  they  used  to  carry  him  refreshment  when  in  prison; 
for  it  was  here,  ^so,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  religion,  and 
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in  tho  Bedford  jail  he  wrote  his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  We  saw, 
also,  at  Mr.  Hilliard's,  the  record  book  of  his  church,  entitled 
"A  Booke  containing  a  Record  of  the  Acts  of  a  Congregation  of 
Christ  in  and  about  Bedford/*  Many  of  the  entries  of  this  book 
are  in  Bunyan*s  own  hand,  and  some  of  them  at  the  very  time  he 
-was  in  prison ;  showing  that  he  was  sometimes  permitted  to  come 
out,  which  is  said  to  have  been  by  the  indulgence  of  the  jailer. 
Near  Bedford,  also,  in  Cardington,  was  the  residence  of  How 
ard  the  philanthropist.  We  visited  his  mansion,  as  also  the  parish 
church,  in  which  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  with  this  inscription  :*— 

"  Mr.  John  Howard  died  at  Cherson^  in  Russian  Tartary, 
January  21,  1790,  aged  64.     Christ  is  my  hope.^ 

In  the  same  church  was  a  monument,  by  Bacon,  to  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esq.  Here  is  the  family  residence  of  the  Whitbreads, 
the  great  brewers  of  London.  They  are  now  the  owners  of  the 
Howard  estate,  and  how  much  more  I  know  not,  for,  like  many 
others  of  their  profession,  they  have  accumulatefl  an  immense 
estate  by  manufacturing  ruin  for  the  nation.  One  of  the  present 
family,  together  with  Lord  John  Russell,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  used  to  represent  Bedfoid  in  Parliament ;  or,  in  English 
phrase,  were  *^  the  members  "  for  Bedfoid.  Lord  John,  however,  ^ 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  spleen  against  Methodism,  vnrote  a  book^ 
entitled  **  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,''  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  censure  Mr.  Wesley  and 
the  Methodists  with  great  freedom  and  flippancy.  This  finished 
his  Parliamentary  career,  so  far  as  the  constituency  of  Bedford  was 
concerned.  The  Methodists  met  him  at  the  next  election,  and 
told  him  plainly  that  a  man  who  could  not  only  viliiy  them,  but, 
through  them,  the  cause  of  experimental  religion,  was  not  the 
man  of  their  choice ;  and,  notwithstanding,  his  lordship,  and  his 
grace  the  duke,  both  made  an  effort  to  reconcile  matters  and  save 
a  defeat — the  apology  come  too  late— ^Lord  John  was  defeated, 
and  his  colleague  fell  with  him,  defeated  too,  in  the  centre  of  his 
father's  estate,  and  with  all  the  family  influence  to  sustain  him. 
However,  they  have  a  ready  manner  of  accommodating  such  a 
•  defeat  in  England.  If  a  man,  whose  presence  is  greatly  desired 
in  Parliament  by  his  party,  is  defeated  in  one  place,  he  can  ofier 
himself  in  another— anytoAere  in  the  kingdom — and  it  is  not  im« 
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frequendy  the  case  that  an  elected  member  resigns,  in  order  lo 
make  a  Tacancy  for  a  more  prominent  candidate,  who  has  been 
defeated  in  some  other  place.  Lord  John  is  in  Parliament  stiS, 
but  he  has  to  seek  constituents  elsewhere  than  in  Bedfordshire. 

We  attended  a  missionary  meetii\g  in  Bedford,  where  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  what  is  by  far  too  common  in  Engluxl,  and 
carried  to  too  great  excess,  yiz.,  public  compliments  and  flalteiy. 
.This,  however,  is  a  small  matter  in  the  great  system.    The  mis- 
sionary meetings  of  England  excite  great  attention,  and  are 
remarkably  well  sustained :  if  the  speakers  would  hare  less  d 
personal  flattery  and  aim  less  at  getting  applause,  the  religious  in- 
fluence, I  think,  would  be  better,  and,  of  course,  the  entire  influence 
would  be  improved.    Nevertheless,  it  behooves  us  rather  to  copj 
dieir  zeal,  and  aim  at  equally  successful  eflforts  in  this  hcAj  cause. 
One  item  in  the  catalogue  of  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the 
missionary  cause  is  what  they  call  a  missionary  tea.    The  Eng* 
lish  are  remarkable  for  connecting,  with  all  their  operatioos, 
''  mmUs  atid  dHnksJ^  By  eating  and  drinking  over  a  subject,  their 
sympathies  are  awakened,  their  social  feelings  are  called  out, « 
fuller  tone  is  given  to  physical,  and,  of  course,  to  moral  pulsation. 
This  great  business  of  eating  and  drinking,  therefore,  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  missionary  enterprise — Whence  the  "  mission- 
ary tea.**    This  we  had  at  Bedford  the  day  after  the  missionaiy 
meeting,  and  it  was  managed  on  this  wise :  There  was  a  commit 
tee  to  make  the  arrangements.    The  vestry  or  schoolroom  of  the 
church  was  selected  for  the  place.    The  ladies  agreed  each  to 
furnish  a  given  proportion  of  the  vessels,  &c.,  necessary  for  the 
occasion ;  the  coU  ham,  bread  and  butter,  cake,  tea,  &c.,  were 
paid  for  out  of  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  which  were  put  at  a  price, 
not  only  to  cover  the  expense,  but  also  to  jrield  a  haadsome 
balance  for  the  missionary  cause.    The  young  men  assisted  ia 
waiting  on  the  table.    After  tea  several  of  us  were  called  on  to 
give  addresses,  in  addition  to  which  we  had  singing  and  pnyeis, 
and  much  pleasant  conversation.    The  whole  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote  Christian  social  intercourse,  and  to  ialenreare 
our  sympathies  with  the  hallowed  cause  that  bad  broogk^  o« 
together.    These  missicmary  teas  are  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  American  Christians.    It  is  true  they  might  be  abused  if 
bemg  left  too  unrestrained,  and  by  suflbring  ^e  li|^  aociil 
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feelijDgB  to  take  the  place  of  the  devotional ;  but,  properly  directed, 
they  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  do  good.  In  the  present  case,  the 
excellent  and  devoted  superintendent  of  the  circuit  gave  the 
whole  a  decidedly  religious  turn,  and  yet  it  was  social  and  free. 
We  took  Cambridge  in  our  route  on  our  return  to  London, 
where  we  spent  two  nights,  and  devoted  our  time  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  celebrated  university  in  that  town.  The  university  is 
all  that  is  worth  visiting  here.  The  town  lies  low  and  flat,  and  is 
badly  built ;  the  streets  are  indifferent,  and  the  surrounding  scenery 
tame  and  dull.  The  population  is  about  20,000,  and  the  business 
of  the  place  dependent  mostly  upon  the  colleges.  Many  of  the  col- 
leges are  splendid  edifices,  and  some  of  them,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cam,  which  sweeps  round,  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  and  gives  name  to  it,  are  pleasantly  situated. 

J  dare  not  commence  upon  a  description  of  these  edifices. 
They  are  built  mostly  in  courts  or  quadrangles,  and  of  the  Oothic 
style.-   The  entrance  is  frequently  sheltered  by  a  splendid  Gothie 
screen,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  a  new  front  of  St.  John\i 
College,  on  the  south  of  the  fourth  court.    This  is  magnificent, 
and  several  others  are  very  fine.    King's  College  chapel  is  cele* 
brated  for  its  architecture.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  Gothic  struc- 
ture in  the  kingdom.    The  acc(Hnpanying  print  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  ite  external  appearance,  and  a  general  idea  of  the 
style  of  architecture  most  prevalent  in  these  edifices.    It  ha* 
towers  at  the  corners,  pinnacles  along  the  sides,  and  firequeni 
buttresses  in  the  walls.    The  view  within  is  finer  than  that  with- 
out.   The  roof  hangs  over  yoUr  head  like  fanwork,  unsupported  by 
a  single  pillar,  and  yet  it  is  all  of  heavy  stone.    If  any  one  asks 
what  supporu  it,  I  must  answer,  I  cannot  tell.    It  is  reported 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  used  to  say,  "  If  any  man  will  show 
me  where  to  lay  the  first  stone,  I  will  engage  to  build  such  an- 
other ;"  and  it  is  also  said  he  went  once  a  year  to  survey  Ais 
roof.    There  are  two  roofs,  between  which  I  walked  upright. 
The  lower  roof  constitutes  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  and  is  oma* 
mented  with  ribs  and  tracery.    The  architect  was  Nicholas  Cloos, 
who  commenced  the  edifice  in  1441,  under  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  Henry  VI. 

The  colleges  are  seventeen  in  number,  and  were  founded  at 
difierent  times.    The  first  was  St.  Peter's,  in  1267,  and  the  last 
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was  Downing  College,  founded  in  1 800.  Five  were  founded  in  tiis 
fourteenth  century,  five  in  the  fifteenth,  and  five  in  the  sixteeotli. 
These  colleges  are  of  different  sizes,  and  vary  Tery  much  in  the 
number  of  undergraduates ;  but  the  whole  number  is  about  two 
thousand.  One  of  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  to  whom  I  had 
letters,  introduced  me  to  his  tutor,  from  whom  I  obtained  what 
information  I  could  for  the  time  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  "  University  Calendar,"  gave  me  a  better  tIcw 
of  this  celebrated  university  than  I  was  ever  before  able  to  farm. 
For  the  information  of  American  students  and  such  others  as 
may  feel  interested  in  these  matters,  I  shall  subjoin  a  general 
outline  of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  this  universitf.  If 
any  of  my  readers  are  uninterested  in  it,  they  can  pass  over  this 
brief  sketch. 

Each  college  is  a  body  corporate  by  itself,  and  is  bound  by  lU 
own  statutes,  has  its  own  funds,  and  educates  separately  and  in- 
dependently its  own  students,  and  has  its  own  collegiate  examina- 
tions.   The  college  is  made  up  of,  1.  The  head^  who,  in  all  bitt 
King's  and  Queen's  College,  is  called  Master.    In  the  former  be 
is  callied  provost  and  in  the  latter  president    2.  The  Felhnost 
who  in  all  the  colleges  but  two,   are  graduates,  and,  geiieraUy» 
masters,  or  bachelors,  and  doctors  in  divinity,  civil  law,  or  physic. 
These  feUows  are  a  kind  of  literary  monks :  they  are  bound  to 
celibacy  while  they  remain  fellows ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
quired to  live  in  Cambridge,  and  can  generally  hold  no  other  living 
or  income,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  above  a  specified  amount.    This 
last  regulation  differs,  however,  in  different  colleges.    They  are 
appointed  for  their  merit  or  scholarship  after  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, and  are  supported  by  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  founders,  in  the  respective  colleges.    Some  of  these  fel- 
lowship foundations  are  restricted  to  residents  of  particular  coun- 
ties or  towns,  and  some  even  to  pupils  of  particular  schools. 
Their  advantages  are  rooms  and  conmions  free  of  expense,  and 
annual  dividends  of  money,  according  to  the  value  of  the  respect- 
ive foundations.    They  have  also  other  advantages.    All  college 
officers  are  chosen  from  these  fellows,  some  of  which  are  very 
lucrative  and  honourable ;  and,  besides  this,  each  college  has 
more  or  less  of  benefices  or  church-livings  at  its  disposal,  and  ts 
these  livings  the  fellows  are  preferred  by  seniority.    The  whob 
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number  of  fellowships  in  all  the  colleges  is  above  four  hundred. 
7hese  fellows  eat  in  the  same  room  with  the  students,  although 
they  have  a  higher  seat  and  a  better  table ;  and,  after  they  finish 
their  dinner  in  conunons,  they  have  what  is  called  a  ''  Combina* 
tion  Room"  (an  ominous  name),  where  they  retire  to  drink  wine, 
eat  fruit,  &c.,  and  cultivate  sociality  with  each  other.  They  be* 
long,  therefore,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  not  to  the  eremites^  but 
the  cenobites*  They  are  generally  reputed  to  be  fond  of  good 
cheer,  and,  although  the  original  design  was  to  promote  the  cause 
of  literature  and  science  by  the  separate  maintenance  of  a  literary 
community,  yet  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  institution  answers^ 
on  the  whole,  a  valuable  purpose.  I  hope  we  may  never  see 
fellowships  introduced  among  us. 

In  addition  to  the  master  Bxidfellowsy  each  college  has  scholarr. 
Xhese  are  graduates  resident  in  the  college,  and  supported  by 
scholarships*  which  are  also  foundations  for  the  support  of  such 
as  may,  on  examination,  be  admitted  to  them,  and  which  afford 
emoluments  of  different  kinds.  The  instruction  is  given  by  to* 
torsy  who  are  chosen  from  the  fellows,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  prin* 
cipal  working  men  in  the  community.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  master,  and  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  each  student  may 
select  from  among  them  his  own  tutor.  Then  they  have  bursars 
to  attend  to  the  college  estates  and  funds ;  stewards^  chaplains^ 
deanSf  lecturers,  and  a  great  number  of  porters,  hairdressen, 
cooks,  and  other  inferior  servants. 

Notwithstanding  the  colleges  are,  in  many  respects,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  and  of  the  university  in  their  operations,  yet 
they  are  all  under  the  paramount  laws  of  the  university.  They 
are  imperium  in  imperio,  and  must  submit  in  all  general  matters 
to  the  higher  sovereignty.  No  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  col- 
lege ;  these  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  university. 

The  university  is  directed  by  a  senate,  consisting  of  doctors  in 
divinity,  law,  and  physic,  and  of  all  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  if  their  names  are  on  the  college  boards,t  or 
if  they  live  in  Cambridge,  or  hold  an  office  in  the  university. 
There  are  belonging  to  this  senate  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 

*  Some  of  these  acholarehips  are  also  available  for  undergradoates. 
t  By  this  is  meant  if  they  pay  an  annual  fee  of  from  two  to  four  poonds,  by  mhiiA 
they  retain  their  right  to  Tote  in  the  senate  when  admitted  mastera. 
48 
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dred ;  \mi  twenty-fi^e  is  a  quorum  for  doing  business.  Tb«  oA- 
cers  of  ihe  senate  are,  1.  A  chancellor,  who  is  al  the  head,  w  cho* 
sen  by  the  senate  once  in  two  years,  and  is  generally  one  of  the 
principal  nobleoien.  2.  A  high  steward.  3»  A  Tice^haoceDor, 
who  is  elected  annually  by  the  senate,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  officer 
who  geaera]ly  presides  OTer  the  senate,  as  the  chancellor  is  sel- 
dom here.  4.  Commissary,  &c.,  dec,  for  the  officers  are  too  do- 
merous  to  be  oaentioQed.  Among  these  officers  are  two  comts  ; 
one  by  the  high  steward,  and  the  other  by  the  commissary.  The 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction  are,  as  to  persons,  the  #tudeolB  who 
may  be  impeached  of  felony,  or  any  other  persons  belonging  to 
the  university ;  as  to  local  limits,  their  jurisdictioB  extends  to  a 
mile  distant  from  the  town  in  every  direction,  reckoning  from  the 
fiUremities.  The  senate  also  adopts  all  the  leg^ilations  necessary 
(or  the  govanQment  of  the  muTersity,  in  suboidiDation  to  the  char- 
ters and  the  staitttes  of  parlianaenis,  which  are  the  constitutiond 
tttw;  binding  and  liaiiting  die  senate.  The  senate  also  elects  two 
B^mbeis  to  parliament,  and  has  various  other  powers  and  prerog- 
iMires.  An  ordinance  of  the  senate  is  called  a  grace,  and  the  as- 
^enobly  of  the  senate  is  called  a  congregation. 

The  annual  income  of  the  university,  independent  of  the  eoBo- 
ges,  is  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  which  is  derived 
f900a  various  sources.  The  university  has  also  an  extensive  infla- 
QHfOe  from  chu^  patronage,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  livings,  in  addition  to  the  patronage  belonging  to  the  respect- 
ire  c<^ges. 

In  addition  to  the  governooental  powers  possessed  by  the  uni- 
imBsity,  it  has  the  pro&ssicuial  schools  of  divinity,  law,  and  medi- 
«ioe,  and  a  school  of  philosophy  under  its  direction.  Conaecled 
viitih  these  schools,  or  otherwise  belonging  to  the  university,  are 
about  twenty-seven  i^ofessorships,  which  wee  worth,  besides  the 
iBcome  firom  their  lectures,  on  an  average,  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
diced  pounds  per  annum.  Two  of  them  have  an  income  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each.  Some  of  these  professorships  were  founded 
by  the  king,  and  are,  therefore,  called  regius  professorships  ;  oth- 
ers are  founded  by  private  individuals.*  There  is  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  an  edifice  erected  for  that  purpose,  where  these  professors  lec- 

*  Mftiiy  of  ihete  profeawns  are  chosen  by  the  exocotive  officen  of  the  araate :  mnds 
08  appointed  by  the  king,  and  others  are  nominated  by  iodividuala. 
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Iftre ;  and  here  also,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  same  edifice,  is  the 
miniversity  library,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand volunoes,  many  of  them  choice  and  rare  books  and  manu* 
scripts.  Among  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Biblical  manu- 
script  extant.  It  is  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  uncial  let* 
ters,  on  vellum,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  this  library  are  paintings 
and  statuary,  and  various  curiosities.  The  university  has  also  a 
fine  senate  house,  a  university  press,  in  which  its  many  classical 
works  have  been  executed,  and  which  is  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  corporation,  and  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  called  the  Fito^ 
William  Museum.  This  was  given  by  Richard,  Viscount  Fitzwil* 
liam,  who  died  in  1816^  and  is  the  best  collection  of  the  old  mas- 
ters we  saw  in  England.  Among  them  were  the  works  of  the 
Caraccis^  Paul  Veronesey  Rubens^  ice. 

The  colleges  have  libraries  of  their  own,  some  of  which  we 
▼isited.  That  of  Trinity  College  contains  about  thirty  thousand 
▼olumes.  Here  also  we  saw  several  interesting  manuscriplSf 
among  which  was  the  original  plan  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  Milton,  and  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy;  showing  that  the 
first  conception  of  the  poet  on  this  subject  was  in  a  dramatie 
(orxnj  but  was  afterward  changed  to  the  epic.  Here  are  also  pre- 
served the  globe,  ringdial,  quadrant,  and  compass  whieh  formerly 
belonged  io  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  many  other  curiosities.  This 
college  boasts  of  having  educated  the  greatest  men  of  the  world  : 
Newton  and  Bacon,  as  also  the  poets  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
many  others.  Each  college  has,  in  general,  a  chapel,  a  publia 
hall,  a  combination  room,  rooms  for  the  master  and  fellows^  and 
also  rooms  for  the  students,  together  with  the  necessary  reft^tor]^ 
apartments,  and  lodges  for  the  servants  of  all  grades. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  study  necessary  for  a  degree  ii^, 
on  the  whole,  not  as  extended  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  di« 
Tided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  philosophy^  including  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  this  is  about  the  same  as  in  our  col* 
leges.  Theological  and  moraU  or,  as  we  should  term  it,  depart^ 
ment  of  intellectual  and  moral  science ;  this  is  not  as  extended 
as  our  course  in  the  same  department.  Locke  is  the  text-book  in 
btellectual  philosophy;  Duncan  in  logic;  to  which  if  you  add 
Paley  and  Butler,  you  have  the  great  whole  of  this  important  clase 
of  studies.    The  third  division  is  called  belles  lettres^  but  only  eoi* 
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braces  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  and  literatnre.  In  classical 
studies  they  certainly  make  maturer  scholars  than  we  do,  for  these 
languages  are  studied  eight  years  before  the  pupil  enters  college. 
Here  is  nothing  of  chymistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  politi' 
cal  economy,  or  rhetoric ;  not  is  there  need  of  much  hard  study 
in  the  authors  required,  unless  the  student  reo^b /or  the  honours; 
in  that  case  he  needs  to  apply  himself  closely,  especially  to  the 
Diathematicft,  which  are  the  principal  thing  at  Cambridge.  They 
are  pretty  strict  in  requinng  students  to  keep  tefin,  as  they  call  it ; 
that  is,  be  present  in  Cambridge,  and  attend  to  some  of  the  duties, 
such  as  dinners^  and  prayers  also,  at  least  once  a  day ;  and  if  they 
are  guilty  of  any  small  offence,  they  are  required,  <u  a  punishment, 
to  attend  prayers  twice  a  day.  A  good  way  this  to  bring  praying 
into  bad  odour.  As  to  study,  they  may  attend  to  that  or  let  it 
alone.  They  are,  in  general,  not  even  examined  when  they  en- 
ter, but  must  bring  a  certificate  from  some  master  of  arts  that  they 
are  suitable  persons  to  enter.  The  students  have  examinations 
before  the  college,  attend,  if  they  please,  the  lectures  of  the  tutor 
and  of  the  professcMrs  of  the  university,  and  frequently,  in  additicm, 
bare  a  private  tutor.  They  have  two  examinations  before  the  uni- 
versity. One  in  the  sect»nd  year,  called  rhe  previous  examination, 
and  one  at  the  close  of  their  collegiate  course. 

At  the  previous  examination,  which  is  before  four  ezamtneis 
appointed  by  the  senate  of  the  university,  and  who  hare  twenty 
pounds  eachYor  attending  to  that  duty,  the  jfunior  sophs,  as  they 
are  called,  are  examined  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels  or  Uys  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, one  of  the  Greek  and  one  of  the  Latin  classics.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  student  has  not  looked  at  his  authors  until 
perhaps  a  few  weeks  before  the  examination.  He  tlien  gets  him 
a  private  tutor,  and  commences  what,  in  the  Cambridge  technics, 
is  called  cramming;  a  very  expressive  appellation,  and  one 
which  we  give  to  the  method  of  fattening  tm'keys  speedily  by 
cramming  down  their  throats  more  than  they  would  naturally  be 
inclined  to  eat.  So  tl)ese  tutors  cram  their  students,  against  their 
stomachs,  doubtless,  to  prepare  them  in  a  short  time  for  the  exam^ 
iner^s  knife.  The  fat  acquired  in  this  way  is  probably  lost  about 
as  speedily  as  gained.  However,  they  can  be  crammed  again  for 
the  second  examination,  which  takes  place  preparatory  to  a  de^eu 
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All  who  present  themseWes  to  this  examination  are  ealled  que^ 
tionists.    The  first  exercise  is  three  questions :  one  taken  frooi 
the  Principia  of  Newton,  one  from  some  other  writer  in  matbcM 
matics  or  philosophy,  and  one  from  Locke,  Paley,  or  Butler. 
These  questions  the  respondent^  as  he  is  called,  pledges  himself 
lo  maintain  against  all  opposition.    The  moderator  assigns  thresr 
opponents  to  oppose  this  respondent.    At  the  time  appointed  hor 
appears  and  reads  a  Latin  thesis  on  one  of  the  questions,  at  hin 
own  option ;  generally  it  is  the  moral  question.    Whelher  the  re- 
spondent writes  his  own  theme  cannot  be  known,  aad,  therefore^ 
unless  he  should  be  called  upon  as  an  opponent  to  some  other, 
this  examination,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  go  fov 
nothing.    To  him  the  opponents  answer  in  turn.    Then  another 
respondent  is  brought  on,  and  so  of  the  rest.    The  most  part  who 
graduate  go  out^  as  they  term  it,  in  the  pol ;  an  abbreviation  ofi 
«tf  r«AX»f,  meaning  that  they  graduate  with  the  multitude.    Theyv 
it  is  true,  have  a  further  examination,  but  in  mathematics  it  only 
extends  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid ;  atki  in  the  classics  t«i 
the  first  six  books  of  Homer  and  six  of  Virgil ;  less  than  our  eol^ 
leges  require  to  enter;  and  in  mora}  aad  intellectud  science  they* 
are  examined  b  Paley's  Evideneea  and  Phitosophy,  9Sii  in  Lodce ! 
A  little  cramming  soon  fits  them  fes  this;    And  thit  is  all  lo  ob« 
tain  a  degree  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  !*    It  is  true,  thoet' 
who  present  themselves  far  Uie  mathematical  honours  undergo  %i 
BMNre  rigid  and  severe  trial,  and  are  davried  over  the  ^neral  rang^ 
of  the  canary  course  of  mathematics^  pure  and  mixed.t    All  tho; 
examinations  are  conducted  in  a  manner  entirely  different  fiom^ 
ours.    The  questions  or  problems  are  all  printfMl,  and  distributed 
to  those  who  are  to  be  examined,  and  they  are  allowed  a  gjvei^ 
tim»i  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  nothing  else  to  mdte  out  thei» 
written  answers.    These  are  done  in  the  presence  of  the  exam^' 
iners  and  modenntor,  who  take  the  papers,  and,,  after  examining 
Ihen,  assign  the  rewards  or  prises  to  the  most  roeritorious.    Thi» 
saves  the  embarrassment  of  an  extempore  answer,  and  more  cer<^ 
tainly  calls  out  the  knowledge  of  the  student  than  our  mediodv 

*  flometiiiiM  ttie  qoeatfoniit  ftili  «v«i  in  tiiii,  and  is  draied  his  degree.  Tbi*  ihsf 
^H  ^ilg  fhifitfd 

t  This  is  called  the  examioation  of  the  tnpoB,  probably  because  the  patienu  used  to 
sit  on  a  three-legged  stool .  The  technics  of  Cambridge  are  amusing,  not  to  say  ludicroas, 
fcr  I  nippose  it  wiU  not  do  to  apply  the  latter  term  to  this  aneient  seat  of  leaniiag, 
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The  studeot  who  passes  tKe  best  examination  in  the  senateJioase 
is  called  senior  wrangler^  and  then  follow  the  other  wranglers  in 
their  respective  grades,  all  arranged  according  to  their  rank. 

On  the  whole,  this  system  ci  education  seems  very  defectiTe. 
No  wonder  it  should  confer  degrees  on  thousands  of  blockheads, 
and  no  wonder  it  should  learn  thousands  of  youths  to  be  ensnared 
and  corrupted  by  vicious  influences.  There  seems  very  little  pa* 
temal  watchcare  over  these  youths ;  very  little  prompting  to  duty. 
Ambition  and  rivalry  are  the  great  motives  by  which  any  are 
prompted  to  action,  and,  of  course,  feelings  are  begotten  that  coo- 
travene  all  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
most  attentive  to  their  collegiate  duties. 

The  students  are  generally  of  the  nobility  or  gentry,  and  the 
eq>enses  are  considerable.  A  few  fag  vj^  that  is,  maintain  them- 
selves by  menial  services.  Some  have  exhibitumst  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  certain  allowances  for  the  support  of  undergraduates 
from  specific  funds  willed  or  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and 
belonging  sometimes  to  the  college,  and  sometimes  to  some  lower 
sdiool,  and  sometimes  to  particular  trades  and  companies,  as  to 
the  carpenters,  fishmongers,  hatters,  &c.,  of  London.  The  stu- 
dent deposites  a  sum  at  his  entrance  called  caution  money,  vie. : 
noblemen,  fifty  pounds ;  fellow-commoners,  twenty-five  pounds ; 
pensioners,  fifteen  pounds ;  and  sizers,  ten  pounds  each.  This 
caution  fmrney  is  to  secure  their  attention  to  certain  academic  ex- 
ercises, which,  if  not  attended  to,  the  money  is  forfeited.  Money, 
it  seems,  will  secure  at  Cunbridge  ahnost  any  exemption  from 
duty,  and  gain  almost  any  college  degree.  There  is  also  another 
entrance  fee  to  the  college  of  from  six  to  eighteen  shillings,  ac- 
eording  to  the  rank  of  the  student,  for  the  expenses  are  mostly 
graduated  by  rank ;  and  also  another  to  the  university  called 
matriculation  fee,  graduated  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  cau* 
lion  money,  viz. :  noblemen,  ten  pounds  ;  fellow-commoners,  five 
pounds ;  pensioners,  two  pounds  ten  shilhngs ;  sixers,  ene  pound 
five  shillings  each.  These  are  also  precisely  the  sums  paid 
quarterly  for  tuition,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixer,  who  pays 
but  fifteen  shillings  tuition-fees.  Besides  this,  there  are  fees  for 
everything.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  small  expen- 
ses that  are  required  of  the  student  in  his  progress.  The  fees  for 
bachelor's  degree  varies,  at  the  difierent  colleges,  from  two  to  four 
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or  five  pounds  sterling,  and  for  the  higher  degrees  still  in  advanco 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  degree.  The  highest  I  noticed 
^as  twenty-seven  pounds  thirteen  shillings. 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  respect  to  the  preceding  grades,  that 
9l fellow-commoner  is  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  or  a  young 
man  of  fortune,  who  has  the  privilege  of  dining  with  the  feUows , 
pensioners  form  the  great  body  of  the  students,  and  are  such  as 
pay  for  their  commons,  chambers,  dec. ;  sizars  are  the  poorer 
class  of  students,  and  have  their  commons  free. 

To  one  who  is  disposed  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time, 
whether  he  be  an  undergraduate,  or  a  student  in  the  professional 
schools,  or,  in  fact,  holding  any  other  relation  to  the  university, 
there  are  in  Cambridge  great  advantages.     The  material  for 
learning  is,  for  the  most  part,  here  ;  and  here  are  many  learned 
men  :  but  here,  also,  is  much  sinecurism,  much  idleness,  much 
to  tempt  the  footsteps  of  the  young  astray.    The  funds  that  are 
here  available  might  be  laid  out  to  much  better  advantage,  and 
the  university  might  be  much  better  adjusted  to  theT  present  state 
of  literature  and  science.     There  is  not,  for  example,  any  chymi 
cal  apparatus,  except  what  belongs  to  the  professor  as  his  private 
property — ^a  most  vital  deficiency  this — and  others    might  be 
mentioned.  -  There  is,  in  fact,  at  Cambridge,  more  form  than 
study ;  and  the  arrangement  and  operations  of  this  ancient  and 
venerable  seat  of  learning  are  more  suited  to  the  purposes  of  ex- 
ternal pomp — ^to  public  display — ^to  the  pampering,  of  an  over- 
grovm   aristocracy — ^to    the    sustaining  of  a  defective  church 
establishment,*  than  to  the  great  purposes  of  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation.     I  say  this  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
learned  men  who  are  now  there  or  have  there  been  educa- 
ted.   Why  should  there  not  be  great  men  there  ?    With  two 
thousand  undergraduates,  with  between  four  and  five  hundred 
fellows,  who  have  none  of  the  anxieties  of  domestic  or  public 
life ;  who  have,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  but  to  cultivate  science — 
besides  more  than  as  many  more  men,  in  the  difierent  offices  of 
the  colleges  and  the  university — ^what  ought  not  the  world  to  ex- 
pect ?    There  should  appear  not  merely  an  occasional  star,  bu 
the  whole  sensible  horizon  of  Cambridge  should  be  one  expanded 

^  ETery  student,  before  he  w  admitted  to  his  degree,  must  take  an  oath  that  he  y^ 
honajidet  a  member  of  ihe  Church  of  Enmland,  as  hj  law  established. 
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galaxy  of  crowded  constellations.  But  is  it  so!  and  ib  there 
not  some  serious  defect  in  all  this  splendid  array  of  wealth  and 
show,  when  the  results  are  so  much  below  what  they  should  be  1 
No  man  can  look  at  Cambridge  without  admiration,  and  almost 
Teneralion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  with  mingled  regret. 

Evangelical  piety,  it  is  thought,  has  in  Cambridge,  as  else 
where  in  the  kingdom,  advanced  within  a  few  years.    To  this 
Mr.  Simpson  has  contributed  much.     He  deservedly  stands  in 
high  repute  here ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  savour  of  an  influ- 
ence like  his  may  be  greatly  extended. 

Our  next  excursion  from  London  was  to  his  majesty's  royal 
residence  at  Windsor  Castle.    This  is  twenty-two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Lcmdon,  up  the  Thames.    In  going  thither  we  pass  the 
beautiful  parks,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  interesting  objects. 
It  seems»  in  fact,  most  of  the  way,  like  a  continuous  city.  Twenty 
Biiles  out  is  Slough,  the  late  residence  of  Sir  William  HerscheL 
Here  we  saw,  still  standing,  the  frame  of  his  lax|;e  telescope.  He 
has  gOBS  where  he  needs  no  telescope^  and  his  son  has  left  Eng- 
land to  point  his  glass  into  the  sovthem  hemisphere  kom  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Two  miles  farfther  is  Eton,  celebrated  ibr 
its  classical  school,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441.    It  is  the 
great  literary  gymnasium  for  the  children  of  the  jtobility,  and  the 
naost  wealthy  and  aristocratical  (d  the  gentry.    The  number  of 
pupils,  I  believe,  is  between  three  and  four  hundred.    Some  of 
the  peculiariiies  of  the  school  are,  tha(t  it  consujaes  a  great  per- 
tion  of  chikibood  and  youth  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  luiguages^ 
and  sanctioBS  the  practice  ctf  fvs^ !  ^  younger  pupils^ 
whether  they  be  noUe  or  gientle,  serve  the  elder — by  doing  their 
errands,  blacking  their  shoes,  and  perfcxming  other  menial  offices ; 
and  the  senior  students  have  power  to  exact  obedience  and  ser- 
vice  by  corporeid  pumshmeat.    This  is  doubtless  often  abused; 
at  any  rate,  our  country  youth,  Zerah  Colbuni,  compUined  bit- 
terly of  the  croelties  practised  upon  him  when  placed  in  this 
school ;  and  he  and  his  father  took  such  a  stuid  against  it  at 
finally  secured  him  an  exemption  from  such  impositions.    This 
irreconcilable  opposition  of  a  Vermont  peasant  to  the  Eton  aris- 
tocracy shows  the  misconceptions  of  some  respecting  this  school. 
•*  Surely,"  they  say,  "  you  cannot  complain  that  Eton  is  aristo- 
cratic, when  noblemerif  as  well  as  others,  are  subjected,  in  their 
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turn,  to  the  same  servitude.'*    Most  certainly ;  it  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  aristocracy ;  and  nowhere  but  in  an  aristocratic  coun- 
try could    such  an  institution  be   maintained.     It  is  true,  the 
hereditary  aristocrat  for  a  time  submits  to  it.     But  it  is  on  the 
same  principle  that  the   pope  someiimes  washes  and  kisses  the 
dirty  feet  of  the  devotees  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Pilgrims — it  is  a 
part  of  the  system y  and  the  pope  must  do  a  little  at  it,  in  dueform^ 
to  set  an  example  for  others.     Our  countryman,  Irving  (I  quote 
from  meaiory,  and  do  not  give  his  exact  words),  in  describing  a 
rich  English  gentleman's  apparent  devotion  and  loud  responses 
in  a  country  parish  church,  looking,  as  he  occasionally  did,  upon 
the  poor  parishioners  around  him,  as  if  he  should  say,  "  Look  at 
me,  and  follow  my  example,"  compares  him  to  a  magistrate, 
who  sups  doWn  the  broth  prepared  for  the  parish  paupers,  smacks 
bis  lips,  and  commends  the  soup,  laying,  ''  See  ho\^  I  eat  it — ^it 
is  good  enough 'for  the  poor.**    This  is  the  principle  at  Eton. 
The  boys  of  the  nobiUty  will/a^  a  few  terms  at  school,  that  they 
may  set  the  example  to  that  part  of  the  nation  who  mxMfag  all 
their  lives  for  them.   **  See  how  I  submit  to  it — it  is  good  enough 
for  the  poor.** 

There  always  will  be  poor  and  rich — ^those  who  labour  and 
those  who  are  exempt  from  it :  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  excite  in 
the  breasts  of  the  former  the  rankling  feelings  of  envy  towards 
the  more  fortunate  and  wealthy.  What  I  complain  of  in  England 
is,  that  society  is  formed  and  maintained  on  such  an  artificial 
principle,  that  every  layer  in  the  social  strata  is  compelled,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  keep  its  position.  The  social  elements  are  not 
free  to  find  their  own  level,  restrained,  as  they  are,  by  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  girded  and  bound  down  by  the  very  structure 
and  framework  of  society. 

But  enough  of  this  here.  Passing  Eton  a  half  mile  you  reach 
Windsor,  an  ancient  borough,  containing  about  seven  thotisand 
inhabitants,  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  rising  up  from  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  upon  the  top  of  which  towers  the  mag- 
nificent castle.  It  is  a  residence  worthy  of  a  king.  It  has  a 
terrace  around  it,  which  has  been  considered  one  of  the  noblest 
'  walks  in  Europe.  There  are  numerous  towers  and  apartments  j 
one  is  called  the  Round  Tower,  situated  between  the  two  princi- 
pal  courts,  which  rises  above  the  rest,  and  exhibits  a  splendid 
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panorama.    The  Royal  Park,  and  the  neighbouring  groondB  and 
Tillages^  and  the  meandering  river  in  die  vale  below,  are  all  mag- 
nificent   The  view,  also,  is  extensive ;  it  is  said,  twelve  counties 
are  discerned  from  this  tower  by  the  naked  eye.   This  casde  has 
been  a  royal  estate  ever  since  William  the  Conqueror.     Succes- 
sive monarchs  have  enlarged  and  improved  it  .  In  the  reign  of 
George  III.  it  was   greatly  improved  ;   and  still   more   under 
George  IV.,  who  lavished  a  part  of  his  extravagance  here.     To 
him,  cliiefly,  is  the  castle  indebted  for  its  splendid  collection  of 
paintings  and  its  princely  furniture.    We  were  fortunate  in  our 
day — the  king  was  gone  to  town,  which  left  the  apartments  free 
for  tlie  gaze  of  strangers ;  and  the  Wesleyan  minister,  being  ac- 
quainted vrith  some  of  the  members  of  the  domestic  court,  pro- 
cured for  us  admittance  into  the  various  apartments.    These  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail ;  but  the  wealth  and  magnif- 
icence of  a  nation  are  here.    We  went  into  the  rooms  of  the 
gold  plate,  and  such  a  display  of  magnificence  and  wealth  I  never 
before  beheld.    The  plates,  turrenes,  goblets,  saucepams,  sdts» 
fruit-dishes— in  short,  every  form  ot  dish  that  the  most  refined 
luxury  could  require,  many  of  them  set  off  with  briUiants  and 
preoiotts  stones,  filled  two  large-sized  rooms.    I  counted  one  pile 
of  gold  dining-plates,  amounting  to  between  four  and  fire  hun- 
dred.   The  cost  of  these  dining-sets  and  other  dishes  was  firom 
ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.    This  is  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  Briti^  national  debt  has  accumulated. 

This  sjdendid  plate  is  not  used  ordinarily,  but  only  on  state 
occasions.  Silver  answers  for  common  use.  And  for  whom  is 
all  this  expenditure  and  profligacy  ?  For  a  frail,  erring  mortal, 
like  ourselves.  The  poor  old  king — his  present  majesty,  Wflliam 
IV. — ^has  not  vital  energy  enough,  with  all  his  sparkling  appara- 
tus and  tempting  luxuries  around  him,  to  keep  awake  during  his 
ordinary  dinner ;  but  uniformly,  after  the  cloth  is  remored,  he 
falls  asleep  in  his  chair ;  and  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  court  etiquette 
for  none  to  speak  or  leave  the  table  while  the  king  sleeps,  the 
household  who  dine  with  him  are  obliged  to  sit  in  mute  dignity, 
till  his  majesty  finishes  his  nap.*  This  was  communicated  to 
one  of  our  party  by  a  member  of  the  domestic  court 

Near  the  castle  is  the  collegiate  church  of  Windsor,  called  St 
*  He  hu  aiiica  fldUn  asleep  in  death— <1937). 
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George's  Chapel.  It  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  architecture  of 
khe  kind — it  being  of  the  florid  Gothic — ^although  the  s^yle  itself 
had  its  origin  in  a  corruption  of  taste.  In  this  edifice  are  thn 
tombs  of  several  of  the  kings,  and  a  number  of  other  members  of 
the  Brunswick  family.  In  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  most  touching 
and  elegant  monument  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  erected  by 
sabacription,  from  the  designs  of  M.  Wyatt,  Esq.  In  design  and 
execution  it  is,  U>  my  eye,  a  masterly  production ;  it  is  pathetic — 
it  is  the  very  eloquence  of  pathos. 

This  chapel  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
and  its  ceiling  is  hung  with  their  banners. 

We  happened  in  at  the  time  of  service,  which  is  performed 

here  naoriiing  and  evening,  at  half  past  ten  and  four.    The  exer* 

cises  were  a  fac-simile  almost  of  the  Catholic  service ;  all  artifi« 

cial— prayers  chanted — ^responses  made  by  a  company  of  boys, 

habited  for  the  sarvice  with  what  would  have  been  white  canoni* 

Gals  if  they  had  been  cZean,  joining  in  the  responses  in  the  most 

liearlless  and  careless  manner  conceivable.    I  believe,  from  my 

heart,  that  such  a  service  is  an  abomination  to  the  Most  High. 

How  much  of  &e  trappings,  and,  I  may  add,  of  die  spirit  of 

Babylon,  still  hangs  round  what  is  so  often  called  the  "  venera* 

Ue  church  establishment"  of  England. 

The  two  parks  adorning  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  Cas- 
tle cover  twenty*three  hundred  acres ;  one  of  them,  fourteen 
miles  in   circumference,   is   traversed  by  what  is   called   the 
*Mong  walk**-— a  most  splendid  avenue,  extending  out  in  front 
of  the  magnificent  terrace.    Near  the  fsffther  end  of  this  is  a 
royal  lodge  and  sheet  of  water,  called  "  Virginia  water,"  for  Majesty 
to  sport  upon.    But  as  I  have  much  to  see,  and,  of  course, 
much  to  say  yet  of  England,  I  cannot  stop  to  visit  or  describe 
sJl  the  interesting  objects  in  and  around  this  royal  residence. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  palace  of  the  English  monarch ; 
hut  whether  it  is  or  not  I  cannot  judge,  for  I  was  inside  of  no 
other.    Indeed,  I  had  become  so  weary  of  visiting  palaces  while 
on  the  continent,  I  had  very  litde  desire  to  enlarge  my  observa- 
tions on  this  class  of  subjects.     I  have  seen  enough  to  be  con- 
▼inced  that  his  majesty  of  England  is  a  most  wealthy  king  of  a 
most  wealthy  kingdom*    I  did  not  even  see  the  king ;  I  saw  his 
coach  and  six,  and  inferred  he  was  in  it ;  but  whether  he  was  or 
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not  was  of  little  consequence :  his  coach  was,  doubtless,  a  finer 
sight  than  he  would  be.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  common  thing  for 
0(ir  countrymen  to  be  introduced  at  the  queen's  levie.  Our 
chargre  informed  a  friend  of  mine  that  more  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  applied  to  be  introduced  to  their  majesties  than  of 
•  all'  other  countries  put  together.  Our  republicans,  it  seems,  have 
a  great  desire  to  see  the  splendour  of  majesty  and  of  a  rt^al 
court ;  for  myself,  I  thought  it  not  worth  the  trouble. 

We  left  London  July  19th,  for  Birmingham,  the  seat,  the  pies 
ent  year,  of  the  Wesleyan  Annual  Conference.  The  first  day 
brought  us  to  Oxford,  where  we  spent  two  nights,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  this  ancient  seat  of  learning.  But  as  I  have  spent  so 
much  time  and  paper  in  describing  Cambridge  University,  I  siaO 
say  but  little  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  especially  as  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  two  institutions  are  the  same.  A  few  things, 
however,  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  Oxford  is  a  far  more  beautiful 
town  than  Cambridge — ^its  environs  are  fine,  and  the  country 
around  fertile — many  of  the  walks  are  delightful,  and  the  streets 
are  good  and  very  well  built. 

The  state  of  morals  here  is  thought  to  be  better  than  at  Cam 
bridge,  and  they  are  much  greater  sticklers  for  high  charchism 
than  at  Cambridge.     At  the  latter  place  the  student  cannot  take 
his  degree  without  swearing  his  allegiance  to  mother  cbuich,  bat 
in  Oxford  he  must  do  this  before  he  can  enter.  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  stands 
at  Oxford  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  at  Cambridge.   The 
Oxford  apostle,  however,  is  more  decidedly  Calvinistic,  and  moie 
strenuous  in  his  notions  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  "the  church. 
Around  him  the  more  pious  students  gather  as  their  leader,  and,  oi 
course,  they  drink  into  his  notions  and  spirit.   It  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented that  these  views  of  doctrine  and  stu:ce8sion  are  so  prevalent 
among  those  who  call  themselves  evangelical  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Indeed,  the  arrogancy  of  the  church  of  England  in  these 
matters  cannot  be  tolerated.    It  is  subversive  of  some  of  those  best 
principles  on  which  Protestants  in  general  depend  for  the  sprc 
of  the  Gospel,  and  promotive  of  the  most  arrogant  and  exclusive 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    I  cannot  conceive  how  iw 
premises  of  the  successionists  in  the  church  can  be  granted  wi 
out  leading  directly  to  the  Romish  Church,  as  the  one  most  w^ 
questionably  entitled  to  the  character  of  the  true  church.   I  ^^^ 
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in  Italy,  a  clerical  gentlemaD  from  Natchez,  United  States,  wlio 
had  giyen  up  his  charge  as  an  Episcopal  minister,  and,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  find 
the  true  church ;  and  on   Palm-Sunday  lie  fonnallj  renounced  his 
Protestantism,  and  took  upon  him  the  Roman  yoke.    The  reasons 
he  assigned  to  me  for  this,  for  I  had  many  long  and  fiuthftil 
dialogues  with  him  on  the  subject,  were  precisely  those  ^riiick 
the  high  church  clergy  in  England  and  America  assign  for  claim- 
ing to  be  the  exclusire  church  of  Christ ;  if  the  succession  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  line  of  bishops  from  the  apostles  be  the 
only  criterion  of  the  true  church,  then  truly  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  the  strongest  claims,  and  all  who  dissent  from  her  are  schis- 
matics and  heretics.    The  Church  of  England  is,  in  fact,  a  little 
more  exclusiye  than  popery,  for  althou^  the  Episc<^>acy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  was  deriTed 
from  the  English,  die  latter,  nevertheless,  exclude  the  former  from 
their  pulpits ;  eyen  an  American  bishop  is  not  allowed  to  preach 
in  the  most  obscure  parish  church  in  England. 

Mr.  Hill  and  his  coadjutors  hare  engaged  in  writing  and  fnb* 
liflhing  tracts  of  late,  some  of  which  fell  into  my  hands — and 
what,  kind  reader,  do  you  think  is  the  object  of  these  seakms 
tract  distributors  ? — not  to  get  unbeliering  sinners  converted — ^not 
to  teach  the  important  experimental  and  practical  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  but  to  impress  the  common  people  with  the  danger  and 
heresy  of  going  to  the  meetings  of  the  dissenters.    Whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  parish  clergyman,  his  is  the  true 
nunistry ;  the  dissenter  is  a  schismatic,  and  must  not  be  counten- 
anced.   This  is  the  great  work  of  the  evangelical  party  at  Oxfcvd. 
Tlus  is  a  leading  feature  in  the  great  reform  that  is  said  to  be 
going  on  among  the  clergy  of  the  establishment.    Ta  this  they 
add  a  strong  spice  of  Calvinism,  bearing  in  many  instances  a 
▼ejy  close  relation  to  antinomianism.    With  this  spirit  and  doc- 
trine, what,  after  all,  can  be  hoped  frtim  such  a  church  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  ? 

The  university  contains  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls.  The 
halls  at  this  place  are  on  the  same  footing  as  to  literary  advan- 
tages and  university  honours,  but  have  not  the  same  charters  and 
^ds  with  the  colleges.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  Carn- 
age, where  the  halls  and  colleges  are  the  same.  In  point  of 
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architecture^  the  college  buildings  at  Oxford  do  not  compaxe  with 
those  of  Cambridge.  The  edifices,  for  the  most  paxt,  appeared  oil 
and  weather-beaten.    Some  of  the  buildings  are  more  modsm. 
Among  these  is  the  Radcliflfe  Library,  which  is  yery  well  as  a 
monumerU,  but  is  anything  but  a  conyenient  edifice  for  a  library 
It  is  a  rotunda,  with  a  d<Mne ;  aboye  the  floor  for  the  library  is 
a  circular  gallery,  under  which  are  the  books.    The  room  is  too 
dark  and  erery  way  inconvenient.    There  are  about    15,000 
Tolumes  in  this  great  cenotaph  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  was  tbe 
founder  of  the  library.    He  left  forty  thousand  pounds  f<x-  its 
erection,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  the  libraxian, 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  same  sum 
for  repairing  the  edifice  annually.    From  the  dome  there  is  a  fine 
Tiew  of  the  town  and  adjoining  country.    Robert  Hall  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  view,  that  he  called  it  the  "  New  Jerusalem 
deseending  firom  hearen  f  but  his  brother,  Andrew  Fuller,  was 
desirous  of  hastMiingdown,  to  go  to  his  lodgings  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  doctrine  of  ^*  Justification  by  faith  T    These 
anecdotes  are  remembered  and  repeated,  in  order  to  illustrate  llie 
characteristics  of  these  two  eminent  men.    Peihaps  I  did  not 
feel  the  enthusiasm  of  the  former ;  but  I  felt  no  haste,  I  confess, 
to  descend  from  this  conunanding  obsenratory  to  discuss  any 
question  in  philosophy  or  theology. 

There  is  a  very  good  collection  in  natural  history  called  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.    It  is  said  to  be  the  first  collection  for  ra 
rieties  in  art  or  nature  ever  established  in  England.    The  founda 
tion  was  by  a  donation  from  Elias  Ashmole,  in  1677. 

In  a  quadrangle  called  the  Schools^  an  edifice  belonging  to  the 
university,  and  used  for  examinations  and  other  public  purposes, 
is  the  Bodleian  Library,  so  called  after  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who 
was  the  principal  founder,  and  who  died  in  1612.  This  is  a  li- 
brary worthy  of  this  ancient  uaiversity.  It  contains  about  four 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  Here  are  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts, European  and  oriental.  No  books  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  out ;  but  all  graduates  of  the  university,  and  literary  stran- 
gers who  are  well  recommended,  are  allowed  an  entrance  and  the 
use  of  the  books.  In  the  same  building  is  a  picture-gallery,  con 
taining  pictures,  busts,  and  some  very  fine  models  of  the  most 
celebrated  ancient  edifices. 
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In  tfait  building,  also,  are  the  celebrated  '^  Anmdelian  marbles," 
the  "  Selden  marbles,''  and  the  "  Pomfret  statues."  The  first 
axe  among  the  most  ancient  monumental  records  extant,  and  con- 
tain some  important  illustrations  of  antiquity.  They  were  origi- 
nally brought  from  Greece  and  Asia,  and  purchased  by  William 
Petty,  who  had  been  sent  to  Asia  for  making  such  collections, 
by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  Hence  their  name. 
The  Selden  marbles  are  also  antiques ;  and  the  Pomfret  statues 
are  a  collection  of  ancient  busts  and  statues  presented  by  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Pomfret,  in  1755  :  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  of  them,  some  of  which  are  very  good. 

We  saw  here,  also,  a  fine  model  in  cork  of  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatre which  we  visited  at  Verona. 

The  university  theatre,  erected,  not  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  but 
for  certain  public  academic  exercises,  is  a  splendid  edifice.  Like 
many  other  buildings  in  Oxford,  it  is  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren — ^that  veteran  labourer  in  the  field  of  architecture.  The 
ground  plan  is  from  the  ancient  theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  we 
had  visited  at  Rome.  Here,  in  1814,  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  the  Emperot  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Met- 
temich,  Prince  Blucher,  and  other  wondrous  savanSf  whose  pro- 
found scholarship  in  the  work  of  blood  and  tyranny  entitled  them, 
doubtless,  to  these  literary  and  sclent^  honours  of  the  first  uni- 
versity in  the  world ! !  ''  Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth ;"  but  shame  on  the  literary  institution  that 
vrill  stoop  to  crown  the  victor. 

The  principle  of  conferring  degrees  alnd  awarding  university 
honours  is  similar  to  that  of  Cambridge,  save  that  here  the  an- 
cient classics  take  the  prominent  place  of  the  mathematics  in 
Cambridge.  Li  the  prescribed  examinations,  moral  science  and 
classical  literature  are  required^  and  the  candidate  may^  if  he 
pleases,  add  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  stranger's  attention  is  arrested  both  here  and  at  Cambridge 
with  the  costumes  of  the  students  and  others,^embers  of  the  univer- 
sity. All  the  officers  have  their  pecuUar  dresses,  so  also  have  the 
graduates  in  their  respective  degrees,  and  the  undergraduates. 
These  last  again  vary  according  to  their  rank.  In  Cambridge,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  so  here,  no  undergraduate  is  aUowed  to  appear  out 
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without  haying  on  his  academic  gown  and  cap;  ao  that, iatom- 
time,  the  town  ia  full  of  gownsmen^ 

In  going  from  Oxford  to  Binningham  we  poaaed  die  andent 
.town  of  Warwick,  where  we  made  a  atop  of  seTeral  houistoTiut 
Warwick  Caatle.  The  town  itself  is  rather  interesting  and  Teo- 
•rable,  and  the  castle  is  very  fine.  It  is  a  little  to  the  soutbeast 
of  the  town,  on  a  rock  forty  feet  high,  the  base  ci  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  Avon.  Its  foundation  is  too  remote  to  be 
chronicled.  The  most  ancient  part,  called  CaBsar's  tower,  i»  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  high.  In  the  interior  is  a  princely  niite 
of  apartments,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  in  a  right  lio^ 
adorned  with  paintings  and  curious  ancient  armour.  In  the  green- 
house is  the  celebrated  Warwick  vase^  one  of  the  most  beaatifui 
works  of  art  that  has  Come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  was 
dug  from  the  ruins  of  Adrian'^  Villa,  near  Tivoli,  and  is  sapposed 
to  be  the  workmanship  of  Lysippus,  the  celebrated  statuary  d  the 
age  of  Alexander.  Its  capacity  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-lhiee 
gallons,  its  material  white  marble,  and  its  form  nearly  spherical 
Two  Tines  spring  out  of  the  sides,  and,  gracefully  curiing  up  to 
the  rim,  divide  into  two  branches  and  form  the  handles  of  the 
vase ;  after  this  they  run  round  the  top,  interlace  with  each  other, 
and  form  for  the  upper  border  of  the  vase  a  beautiful  garland  of 
tendrils,  foliage,  and  fruit.  The  sides  are  embossed  with  strong 
relief  of  antique  heads,  a  panther's  skin,  and  the  ihyrsis,  or  wand 
of  Bacchus. 

The  park  is  venerable  with  branching  oaks.  The  whole  ex- 
hibition, in  short,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  feudal  remains 
to  be  found  in  England.  Guy's  tower,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  feet  high,  is  so  named  after  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  one  of 
the  chivalrous  heroes  of  the  wOdest  days  of  romance.  Many  are 
the  anecdotes  related  of  him,  and  many  the  ballads  which  set 
forth  his  prowess.    In  one  of  these  he  is  represented  as  boastinji^ 

«  On  DanBOM  kattii  I  alM  dew 
A  moniCraiu  wild  tnd  crael  bMst, 
CaUid  the  Don-cow  of  Donmore  beeUi, 
Which  maaj  people  bed  oppiMi'tt.'' 

*  We  had  the  enriottty  to  notice,  in  Oxford,  Lincoln  College  whwe  Mr.WaileT^''* 
ftUow.  In  the  town,  Methodism  has  taken  root,  and  I  preached  a  lectoiv  'm»^ 
chapel  behmgiQg  to  Uie  aociety. 
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Whether  ive  saw  the  armour  with  which  he  killed  the  Dun^coko^ 
I  cannot  say,  but  we  saw  an  ancient  suit  of  armour,  offensive  and 
defensiTe,  said  to  be  his,  which  should  be  wielded  by  none  but 
giants. 

We  nvere  gratified  in  meeting  at  Warwick  our  London  host, 
Rev.  Mr.  Alder,  with  whom  we  proceeded  to  Birmingham.  We 
met  at  Warwick,  also,  some  Americans,  who  turned  aside  to  visit 
the  rains  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  a  sight,  it  is  said,  well  worth  see* 
ing ;  but  we  have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  everything. 

A  gendeman  sitting  beside  me  on  the  stagecoach,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  informed  me  of  a  Baptist  missionary  meet- 
ing which  had  been  held  the  night  before  in  Birmingham,  in 
which  a  dissenting  minister  by  the  name  of  East,  and  a  Quaker 
by  the  name  of  Sturge,  had  been  invited  to  speak.    These  gen- 
tlemen,  it  appears,  had  left  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  it  into  a  npisy  and  bitter  anti-slavery  meeting. 
Dr.  Hobey,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Birmingham,  who  was  the  col- 
league of  Dr.  Cox  in  a  Christian  embassy  sent  by  the  EngUsh 
Baptists  to  their  brethren  in  the  United  States  the  year  before, 
was  the  first  object  of  their  attack.    The  ground  was,  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  trust  in  the  United  States  by  refusing  to  appear  in 
public  to  advocate  the  cause  of  abolition  in  America.    From  Dr. 
Hobey  they  passed  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the  United 
States  they  were  led  to  mention  that  a  Methodist  bishop  (as  they 
were  pleased  to  term  him)  was  expected  at  Birmingham  in  a 
few  days  as  a  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference ;  that  be  was 
sent  by  a  pro-slavery  party  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  himself  an  advocate  iox  slavery ;  and,  as  my  informant 
understood  it,  and  as  one  of  the  public  journals  afterward  reported 
it,  it  was  also  added  that  this  bishop  was  a  slaveholder.    The 
name  of  the  gentleman  was  called  for  by  some  one  in  the  assem- 
bly, that  he  might  be  known  and  treated  accordingly  when  he 
should  arrive.    Bishop  Fisk^  was  the  reply.    My  informant  fur- 
ther intimated  that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant,  if  not  unsafe,  for 
the  American  bishop  to   show  himself  in  Biirxuingham,  as  he 
would  meet  with  rough  treatment.    I  told  him,  although  I  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  bishop,  yet  as  I  was  the  delegate  from  the  Metho- 
dipt  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference  about  to  be 
held  at  Birmingham,  I  supposed  I  must  be  the  person  alluded  to  * 
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diftt  I  should  not  take  any  pains  to  hide  myself  from  die  gool 
people  of  Binningham ;  and,  therefore,  tfaey  wonkl  have  M  op- 
portunity of  dmng  all  their  pleasure  in  the  case. 

It  appeared,  by  what  this  gentleman  informed  me,  and  byiriiat 
I  further  learned  after  reaching  town,  that  they  had  a  most  un- 
pleasant, nay,  I  might  add,.a  most  disgraceful  meeting ;  that  the 
attack  ^on  Dr.  Hobey  was  most  rude  and  unchristian,  and  tiie 
miuUmanf  meeting  was  productiTe  of  anything  but  good  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  As  John  Bull  often  berates  Brother  JoBsthu 
ri^t  lustily  for  his  want  of  politeness  and  courtesy,  I  suppose  be 
wanted  to  giro  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  tmi 
a  stranger  and  a  fiweigner ;  tix.,  condemn  and  denounce  him,  and 
hold  his  name  up  to  public  odium,  unheard  and  altogether  un- 
known, except  through  some  priTste  channel  of  commimicttiaD, 
which,  from  the  mistakes  as  to  matters-of-fact,  showed  it  to  be 
in  this  case  altogether  indefinite  and  destitute  of  credit.  Far  be 
it  from  me,  however,  to  charge  this  feeling  and  conduct  opoa  the 
better  part  of  Englishmen.  The  sequel  shoiired  that  ndther  the 
citizens  of  Birmingham  in  general,  nor  the  Wesleyan  Conlier- 
ence,  sanctioned  this  wiM  procedure,  which,  even  in  the  actors 
themselyes,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  attributed  to  a  ft>o  bi^J 
excited  and  misdirected  public  feeling;  bating  always  the  dema- 
gogical agency  that  &ttens  upon  such  excitements.  In  short,  it 
is  but  justice,  I  believe,  to  give  Mr.  Stujge  himself  the  principal 
credit  of  this  whole  affiur ;  to  which  he  had  been  prompted,  it 
seems,  by  letters  and  communications 'which,  he  said,  he  had  I^ 
ceived  from  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Hating  arrived  at  the  seat  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodirt  Confer- 
ence, one  of  the  most  important  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies  io  tm^ 
or  any  country;  a  body,  too,  to  which  I  had  been  officiaDy dele- 
gated by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epiecopa/ 
Church  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  expected,  of  connei  that 
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a  small  portion  ci  my  journal  thoold  be  devoted  to  the  official  do* 

inga  of  this  body.    To  aToid,  howerer,  such  details  as  woidd  be 

at  best  only  interesting  to  those  of  the  same  denominatiop,  I  disll 

touch  only  up<m  those  poiins  that  will  serre  to  show  the  general 

constitution  and  present  condition  of  this  very  effident  branch  of 

the  Christian  chiiurch;  a  subject  which,  to  the  {diilosopher  and  the 

politiciaiiy  the  obserrer  of  man  as  a  social  and  a  religious  being, 

must,  in  any  event,  be  one  of  deep  interest    To  see  one  indnrid- 

ual  start  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  conmmnity, 

and  becxnae  the  founder  and  leader  of  a  sect  which,  in  all  its 

branches,  numbers  more  than  a  million  of  members,  and  between 

four  and  five  thousand  travelling,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  local 

ministers  and  public  teachers,  and  that,  too,  in  less  than  a  century, 

is  a  phenomenon  in  the  moral  world  such  as  is  rarely  beheld. 

To  see  it  spreading  out  its  influences  over  the  world,  and  cany* 

ing  forward  its  moral  conquests  in  every  continent,  and  in  the  isles 

of  the  sea,  advancing  still  with  all  the  vigour  of  firesh  manhood, 

with  a  surprising  uniformity  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 

with  a  marvellous  unity  of  design  and  of  effort  in  its  moral  and 

religious  achievements,  is  an  exhibition  which  may  well  attract 

the  careful  attention  and  study  of  every  investigating  mind. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  this  system  is  in  Englsnd, 
for  this  is  the  parent  stock,  and  here  the  system  Mm,  in  its  prac* 
tical  operations,  ripened  into  its  greatest  maturity  and  acquired  its 
greatest  vigour. 

Methodism  in  the  United  States  has  become  more  extended 
than  the  British  connexion,  including  all  their  missions,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one.    But  the  peculiarities  of  our  country,  con- 
nected with  the  fact  of  the  more  recent  establishment  of  the  cause 
in  America,  has  prevented  that  pfactical  perfection  of  the  organi- 
sation that  is  exhibited  in  England.    The  present  is  the  ninety- 
third  annual  conference  of  the  British  connexion,  whereas  the  first 
Cimference  in  the  United  States  was  held  in  1773,  only  sixty-three 
years  since.    At  that  time  there  were  but  ten  preachers  in  the 
connexion,  and  for  the  ten  following  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  there  was  very  little  increase,  comparatively : 
80  that  the  principal  gain  of  the  Methodist  cause  in  the  United 
States  has  been  in  a  little  over  half  a  century. 
To  understand  the  present  position  of  the  connexion  in  Eng- 
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land,  the  reader  shoold  be  infonned  that  a  serere  attack  had  been 
made  upon  the  iDtegrity  of  the  body  by  some  malecontents  of  die 
ministry  and  membership,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  Waneo, 
a  minister  of  some  standing  and  age,  who  had  become  disaffected, 
as  many  thou^t,  for  the  eame  reason  that  Diotrephes  opposed  the 
apostles.    The  general  accusations  by  these  schismatics  were, 
that  the  ministry  had  too  much  power,  both  in  their  ConfeKoce 
capacity  and  as  administrators  of  discipline  ;  that  eren  the  Con- 
ference itself  was  under  the  control  of  a  few  indiyidnals,  and 
especially  of  one,  whose  power  and  influence  was  dreaded  snd 
denounced  more  than  all  the  rest.    In  short,  all  the  discontent  and 
restlessness  of  the  connexion  seemed  to  be  rallied  under  tbis 
leader  and  in  this  excitement ;  not  that  there  was  any  hannony 
of  feeling  among  the  different  malecontents  themselves,  except  in 
the  simple  point  of  being  dissatisfied  and  wishing  for  a  change. 
The  principal  ground  of  direct  attack  upon  the  Conference  waa 
the  establishment  in  London  of  a  theological  seminary  for  the 
improTement  of  the  junior  preachers.    This  was  denounced  as 
unconstitutional  and  unmethodistical ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
claims  were  set  up  for  changes  and  popular  rights,  as  tbej  were 
called,  which  showed  that  the  whole  moyement  had  its  origin  in 
that  rcYolutionary  spirit  of  radicalism  so  rife  at  the  present  dajin 
church  and  stAs  on  both  sides  of  the  water.    To  accomplish  their 
objects.  Dr.  Warren  and  his  party  formed  "  an  association*  for  the 
factious  purpose  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  economy  of  the  con- 
nexion, and  finally  they  adopted  the  modern  process  of  "  agitation" 
by  the  press  and  by  popular  harangues,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
up  faction  and  division  in  the  regular  societies. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  because  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  aU  the  facts  in  the  case  to  do  so,  that  there  was  no 
ground  of  complaint  in  any  of  the  matters  alleged  by  the  malecon- 
tents. I  could  not,  however,  fail  to  notice  the  close  sympathy  of 
feeUng  in  this  schism  with  that  which  prompted  the  schism  in  the 
American  connexion  in  1828.  The  principal  complaint  in  both 
cases  was  "  clerical  domination,**  "  ecclesiastical  oppression."  R 
undoubtedly  originated,  in  both  instances,  in  that  ultra  democratic 
spirit  which  may  be  carried,  as  all  roust  allow,  too  far  in  the  state^ 
and  which  is  certainly  erroneous  when  it  founds  its  claims  in  the 
church  on  a  marked  and  literal  analogy  between  the  goTernmeot 
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€^  the  <:huTch  wad.  of  the  state.    From  the  nature  of  the  case  there 

always  muat  be  a  marked  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and 

ciyil  goreminent ;  and  the  safety  of  the  people,  in  ecclettiastical 

gaYeminent,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  armed  by  no  secular  power. 

The  extent  of  its  authority  is  moral  discipline  by  moral  means, 

with  no  other  power  but  that  of  withdrawing  fellowship  from  the 

incorrigible  offender.    The  association  itself  is  a  Toluntary  one, 

and  the  ministry  entirely  dependant,  not  only  for  their  influence, 

but  also  for  their  support,  upon  the  affection  and  confidence  of 

those  among  whom  they  exercise  the  pastoral  office.    That  there 

is  danger  of  "  lording  it  over  God's  heritage,**-  however,  is  evident 

from  experience,  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  from  the  cautions 

of  the  New  Testament.    But  one  thing  is  very  evident;  the  man 

or  party  of  men  that,  because  of  some  real  or  supposed  offence 

of  this   kind,  undertakes  to  agitate  publicly  and  to  divide  the 

church  of  Christ,  to  stir  up  discontent  and  beget  distrust  in  the 

minds  of  the  people  against  their  religious  pastors,  assumes  a 

fearful  amount  of  responsibility.    Such  a  man  is  doing  the  work 

of  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  and  wiU,  without  repentilnce,  find, 

in  the  day  of  eternity,  the  blood  of  souls  in  his  skirts. 

The  Wairen  schism  agitated  the  connexion  through  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom.    The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  schismatics, 
however,  were  met  by  equally  vigorous  efforts  of  the  ministers 
and  members  opposed  to  them,  and  the  result  has  been  much 
more  favourable  than  could  have  been  anticipated.    I  could  not 
ascertain  the  precise  loss,  but  probably  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  members.    During  the  two  years  of  agitation,  however, 
the  connexion,  as  a  whole,  has  gained  in  membership  some  thou- 
sands ;  and  are  now  bound  together  by  stronger  sympathies,  proba* 
bly,  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
The  ministers  and  people  understand  each  other  and  their  church 
rules  and  privileges  better  than  ever,  and  especially  one  point 
has  been  settled,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  setdes  and  con- 
solidates the  connexion  on  a  stable  basis.    I  allude  to  a  legal  de- 
cision obtained  in  the  court  of  chancery  on  the  authority  of  the 
Conference  and  its  legalised  organs  over  the  phapels  and  other 
church  property  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion.    This  property  is 
held,  as  widi  us,  by  trustees ;  but  this  is  for  the  specific  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  trust  deeds.    And  among  these  is  the  right  of 

4E 
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occapybg  the  pulpits  of  the  chapels  by  ministers  legolarly  ap- 
pointed and  controlled  by  the  Conference.  The  object  ipras  to 
discard  this  control,  and  still  retain  the  pulpit.  On  this  issue  the 
action  was  conunenced  and  prosecuted.  The  interest  on  the 
subject  was  intense,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  the  constitution  of  the 
Methodist  connexion  was  jeopardised.  The  subject  was  ably 
canvassed  in  the  chancellor's  court,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  the  Conference. . 

The  basis  of  the  powers  of  the  Conference,  in  all  questions  of 
this  nature,  is  a  poll  deed,  executed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  February  28^ 
1784,  and  enroled  in  the  high  court  of  chancery  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1784 ;  by  which  he  gave  legal  existence  to  the  Metho- 
dist Conference,  which,  by  that  instrument,  is  always  to  consist 
of  one  hundred,  the  vacancies  being  filled  annually  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  deed.    By  this  deed,  also,  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing preachers  and  expounders  of  God's  word  to  occupy  the 
chapels,  which  before  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Wesley,  was  granted 
and  secured  to  the  Conference ;  and,  in  addition,  that  the  Metho- 
dist chapels  mi^t  never  be  perverted  from  their  original  design, 
in  the  trust  deeds  of  all  the  chapels  a  clause  is  inserted,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  this  poll  deed  of  Mr.  Wesley's,  and  also  to 
the  first  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons,  and  to  his  notes 
on  the  New  Testament;  and  it  is  declared  that  ''no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  shall  be  permitted  to  preach  or  expound  God's 
Holy  Word  in  the  said  chapel  who  shall  maintain  any  doc- 
trine contrary  to  what  is  found  in  these  works."    By  the  decision 
of  the  chancellor,  Mr.  Wesley's  deed  i9  confirmed  and  estab 
lished,  and  the  Conference  is  recognised  as  a  legal  body ;  and  all 
their  constitutional  acts,  therefore,  are  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
the  land.    Hence  their  trust  deeds,  with  all  their  provisions,  are 
sanctioned ;  thus  the  unity  of  the  body  is  secured,  a  uniformity 
of  doctrine  is  established,  and  the  power  to  maintain  and  enforce 
moral  discipline  in  the  church  is  confirmed  to  the  Conference  and 
their  official  organs  and  members.    The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
therefore,  may  claim  Mr»  Wesley's  poll  deed  as  their.  Magna 
ChartOy  and  Uie  chancellor's  decision  as  confirming  to  them  all 
the  rights  and  immunities  therein  contemplated.    This  is  one 
among  many  evidences  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind,  and 
of  bis  remarkable  adaptation  to  and  fitness  for  the  office  of  a  re* 
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foxmer,  and  of  a  founder  of  a  rdiguHis  society  of  exbraordinary 
comprehension  and  e£Eiciency. 

It  is  true,  there  have  been  firequent  defections,  in  a  small  way, 

firom  this  body.    The  most  considerable  was  in  1797,  in  which 

firom  fifteen  to  twenty  preachers  and  between  fire  and  six  thou« 

sand  members  drew  of^  and  set  up  a  "  new  connexiwi,''  as  it  is 

sometimea  called ;  and  at  other  times  they  are  called  Kilhamites, 

from  one  Kilham  who  was  the  principal. leader  in  the  schism. 

This  connexion  numbers  now  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  chapels, 

eighty-two  trayelling  preachers,  six  hundred  and  sixly^seyen  lo» 

cal  preachers,  and  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen 

members.    Their  grovnh,  however,  has  been  comparatively  slow, 

especially  when  it  is  considered  that  they  have  been  the  irecepta- 

cle  of  a  great  portion  of  the  discontented  of  the  old  connexion, 

until  this  last  schism  by  Dr.  Warren.    Some  attempts  have  been 

made  to  unite  these  to  the  Kilhamites,  but  the  materials  which 

are  composed  of  malecontents  of  any  conmiunity  are  generally 

possessed  of  .such  repulsive  influences  and  forces  as  to  prevent 

any  close  and  general  aggregation  either  among  themselves  or  to 

any  foreign  body.    Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  and 

altiiough  they  may  have  succeeded  in   drawing  off  between 

twelve   and  twenty  thousand,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  when 

the  elements  come  to  settle  according  to  their  elective  affinities,  if 

affinities  they  have,  any  considerable  number  will  be  found  in 

any  one  association. 

At  the  meeting  oif  the  Conference  the  present  year  the  storm 
had  passed  over  i  hardly  was  the  pattering  of  the  lingering  drops 
heard  upon  the  ecclesiastical  edifice.    With  renewed  confidence 
in  their  cause,  and  with  stronger  motives  for  uni<Hi  among  them- 
selves, they  assembled  for  their  annual  business  at  Birmingham — 
the  first  session  ever  held  in  this  town.    The  most  important 
parts  of  their  business  are  arranged  and  prepared  in  committees 
that  are  appointed  the  year  before,  and  meet  several  days  before 
the  session  of  the  Conference  for  that  purpose.    At  most  of  these 
committees,  lay  members  are  invited  to  be  present  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations,  and  especially  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  church. 

As  this  part  of  the  system  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  econo- 
my of  Mediodism,  I  will  give  some  of  its  general  features. 
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AlthoQi^  the  fiaanrial  reiourcet  are  altogether  from  the 
tary  offerings  of  the  people,  yet  tbej  inculcate  the  princqxle  thai 
every  one  ou^t  to  do  something ;  and  die  least  that  any  one 
should  do  who  is  not  absolutely  a  pauper  is  reckoned  ai  a  pen- 
ny a  week,  and  in  addition  one  shilUng  at  each^quarterly  reaewwl 
of  the  ticket  of  membership.  All  will  do  this  much,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, and  the  money  thus  collected  nearly  meets  the  cmrent  ex- 
penses of  the  socieues.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  are  acTeral 
other  sources  of  income,  which  are  called  yimib ;  not  that  tben 
is  any  money  funded  which  is  made  aTsilable  for  the  cknrdi,  bat 
moneys  collected  for  specific  objects  are  called  the  funds  for  those 
objects  respectively.  Such  as  the  school  fimd;  the  contrnfeni 
fimi;  the  chapel  fund;  the  chiUken^s  fund;  the  preacher^  muP' 
Uiaryfuni;  the  muaionwry  fimd,  &c.  A  short  explanation  of 
some  of  these  will  show  upon  what  liberal  and  evangelical  prin- 
ciples their  ecclesiastical  a&irs  are  conducted. 

School  i^VouL-^Thereaie  two  schools  forthesonsof  the  Medi- 
odist  travelling  preachers,  vis. :  Kingswood  School,  near  Bristol, 
and  Woodhouse  Grove  School,  near  Leeds,  in  YoAshire.  These 
have  each  one  hundred  boys,  who  are  educated  by  collections 
made  yearly  in  all  the  circuits  for  that  specific  object,  consisting 
of  a  public  collection  in  the  month  of  October,  and  private  dona- 
tions. It  costs  only  about  twenty-two  pounda  sterling  per  auura 
to  educate  a  boy  at  one  of  these  schools,  including  clothing  and 
books.  As  the  schools  will  nofhold  all  the  boys,  and  th^e  is  no 
public  provision  for  girls,  the  parents  are  allowed  a'  given  sum  for 
each  child  educated  at  home..  The  whole  amount  expended  in 
the  school  fund  this  year  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
to  be  eight  thousand  £ve  hoiiidred  and  seventy-four  pounds.* 

Children's  Fund. — It  was  found  that  the  itinerant  system  was 
embarrassed  from  the  fact  that  some  had  large  families,  while 
others  had  smaller,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  This  made  it  diffi- 
cult both  for  circuits  and  preachers.  The  preachers  with  large 
families  could  not  be  supported,  where,  periiaps,  they  were  really 

*  The  schools  hare  t  debt  on  them  of  between  six  tnd  seren  thousand  poonds  ster- 
linsTt  to  pay  which  th«  bookroom  aj^mipriatee  annnaUy  one  tfaoasand  poondsi  llw 
amount  of  sales  from  the  bookroom  the  past  year  has  been  ilMty-foar  thcwieaiid  as 
hnndred  and  fifty-one  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  ninepence ;  nett  income  aj^nopriitad 
to  the  diilerent  fonds  from  this  source  is  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  tweDty-sevsn 
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needed,  and  many  large  Cgmiiilies  were  ratker  considoied  a  Vuidea 
to  the  cnrcuits  where  they  were  i^ypointed.    To  eqadise  this 
ezpenee»  and  make  it  more  |deasaat  for  both  preachers  and  peo^ 
pie,  a  calculation  is  made  at  the  Conference  of  the  number  of 
preachers'  children  to  be  supported  by  the  connexion  the  ensu- 
ing year  ;  this  ascertained,  they  are  diTided  out  on  paper  to  th^ 
different  districts  according  to  the  membera  in  the  societies,  and, 
.at  the  first  district  meeting  after  Conforence,  this  number  {<x  each 
district  is  divided  out  to  the  respectzre  circuits  according  te 
their  number  of  members,  and  each  cifcuit  must  furnish  the  supt> 
port  fat  the  number  attached  to  it.    Treasurers  and  other  officers 
are  appointed  to  receive  this  money  when  a  surplus  is  raised  in 
one  circuit  over  and  aboTO  the  number  of  children  actually  hting 
in  it,  and  to  disburse  it  to  other  circuits  where  they  hsTO  more 
children  than  belong  to  them  to  support 

Contingent  Fund. -^  It  was  found  that  while  one  circuit 
whose  needs  for  ministerial  labour  were  as  great  as  those  of 
another  might  nevertheless  be  comparatiTely  poor,  and,  thlne^ 
fore,  not  aUe  to  support  its  needed  amount  of  ministerial  and 
paetiMral  labour,  the  other  circuit  was  aUe   to  do  something 
more  than  support  its  own  pastors.    Hence  the  fellowing  pfaoi 
was  adopted:   each  district  furnishes  to  the   Conference  the 
amount  it  wiH  want  the  ensuing  year  from  the  contingent  fond. 
The  Conference  makes  an  aggregate  of  these  claims.    It  then 
ascertains  by  estimate  the  probable  amount  of  the  availaUe  fonds 
which  may  be  collected  from  all  the  circuits  to  make  up  these 
deficiencies,  and  then  it  divides  this  amount  to  the  respective  dis« 
tricts  in  due  proportions ;  and  the  districts,  at  their  first  district 
meeting  after  Conference,  divide  it  out  in  such  proportions  as 
they  judge  just  and  equal  to  the  needy  circuits.    If  the  Confer- 
ence cannot  meet  the  full  amount  of  the  requests  for  aid  from  the 
different  districts,  it  curtails  where,  in  its  judgment,  it  can  be  done 
with  the  greatest  propriety.    This  contingent  fund  is  raised  firom 
a  public  collection  made  for  that  purpose,  and  from  an  annual 
subscription  taken  up  among  the  members ;  to  which  is  added  an 
appropriation   from  the   bookroom.    Out  of  the  moneys  thus 
raised  a  certain  portion  is  reserved  to  meet  miscellaneous  ex* 
penses  and  special  cases  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  of  sick- 
ness, or  expensive  removals,  or  necessary  changes,  and  from  vari- 
60 
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Dus  Other  aourcas.  This  portion  is  caUed  the  appropiiatioii  (or 
€xtraardinarie$ ;'  the  other  is  for  ordinaries.  The  whole  amoant 
collected  for  this  ffuid  the  present  year,  including  an  appropriatioD 
of  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  bookroom,  is  eleven  diousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  dnee- 
•pence. 

The  Preachers^  AuaeOiary  Fund  is  for  the  supoaamnted 
preachers,  preachers*  widows  and  orphans.  This  is  made  JOf  of 
collections,  donations,  and  legacies.  Many  of  the  most  wealthf 
every  year  make  libend  donations  to  this  fiiod.  I  should  y^ 
however,  that  the  proviaion  for  this  interesting  part  of  the  woi 
is  the  most  uncertain  and  inadequate  of  any  of  the  others,  not- 
withstanding  I  saw  in  the  list  of  donations  to  this  fund  qoile  a 
Aumber  of  fifty  pounds  each.* 

7%e  Preachers'  Annuity  Fund  is  for  a  similar  object  with  the 
preceding.  It  is  the  income  of  property  funded,  given  by  legacies 
and  otherwise,  and  from  an  annual  payment  of  fire  guineas  bm 
each  member  of  the  aimuitant  society,  and  of  twenty  guineas 
from  each  on  entering  the  society ;  by  which  a  fund  is  fonned 
from  which  those  preachers  who  are  worn  out  in  the  service,  and 
their  wives  and  families,  receive  an  annuity  proportioiied  to  the 
lime  they  have  been  contributors  to  the  fund.  The  object  seems 
to  be  to  lay  by  something,  while  in  youth  and  in  health,  for  old 
age  and  sickness.  Wheiiher  the  plan  is  altogether  prodocbve  of 
the  good  that  has  been  proposed  by  it,  is  to  me  doubtful ;  per- 
haps if  I  understood  it  better  I  should  think  more  favourably  of 
it  The  collection  of  that  fund  seemed  to  me,  in  some  cases,  to 
produce  as  much  embarrassment  as  its  disbursement  was  cal 
culated  lo  relieve. 

The  Chapel  Fund,  and  Chapel  Loan  Fund.— I  have  put  these 
together  because  they  are  united  in  their  operations ;  and,  taken 
altogether,  this  is  Uie  most  interesting  feature  of  UetboUst 
finance.  To  understand  it,  the  principle  of  building  chapeb 
should  be  explained.  In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  of  a  natrW 
debt  appertains  also  to  the  church.  The  En^ish  hardly  think 
they  can  carry  on  any  great  public  enterprise  without  a/w^^ 

*  I  might  have  added  here  the  temor^/imd,  which  is  made  up  of  an  ^PP'^'''^^\T1 
the  hookroom  and  a  portion  of  the  auxiliary  fand.  This  is  for  thoae  who  hate  titveu^ 
tiiSrtjr.flte  ymm ;  all  aoch  have  an  annoitj  of  one  hundred  pouida. 
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debt ;  so  much  does  the  general  policy  of  a  nation  give  character 
to  all  the  subordinate  social  relations  of  its  citizens. 

The  national  debt,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ecclesiastical  debt 
of  the  Methodist  connexion  in  England  for  chapels  amounts,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  good  judges  with  whom  I  conyersed,  to  half 
the  yalue  of  the  real  property  of  the  connexion.  In  some  cases 
chapels  had  hecome  extremely  embarrassed,  and  were  thrown 
into  the  market  for  sale  to  meet  the  debts  upon  them. 

To  prevent  building  with  indiscretion,  no  chapel  is  to  be  com- 
menced until  approved,  first,  by  the  quarterly  meeting  in  the  cir- 
cuit where  the  chapel  is  proposed ;  secondly,  by  the  district 
meeting;  and,  finally,  by  ^chapel  building  committee  appointed 
annually  by  the  Conference  for  the  whole  ccmnexion.    These  ap- 
proving, which  they  do  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  necessary  funds  for  building  be  first 
obtained,  the  building  of  the  chapel  is  authorized.    If  the  society 
proposing  to  build  neglect  this  course  they  are  entitled  to  no 
aid  from  the  chapel  fund.    In  general,  they  are  under  the  patron- 
age of  that  fund.    To  obtain  aid,  special  application  is  necessary 
to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  for  that  purpose, 
who  receive  and  examine  the  representations  of  the  state  of  the 
chapel,  and  apportion  their  disbursements  according  to  their 
avsulable  means  to  the  most  distressed  cases.    Most  of  the  chap- 
els which  are  in  debt  make  no  such  application,  for  the  reason 
that  their  seat-rents  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt,  and,  in  many 
cases,  annually  sink  a  portion  of   the  principal ;   for  in  all  the 
chapels  the  larger  portion  of  the  seats  are  rented. 

The  chapel  Amd  is  obtained  by  an  annual  collection  taken  up 
for  that  express  purpose  in  all  the  societies.  B^t  this  fimd,  it 
was  found,  was  not  ample  enough  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of 
many  of  the  chapels ;  to  supply  this  lack  and  relieve  the  work, 
the  chapel  loan  fund  was  got  up.  A  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  borrows  an  amount  of  money,  which  it  disburses  to 
the  most  distressed  chapels  on  certain  conditions ;  one  of  which 
is,  that  the  society  applying  for  a  grant  shall  consider  this  grant 
as  final,  and  shall  hereafter  make  no  application  to  the  chapel 
fund  for  such  partial  and  annual  relief  as  they  have  heretofore  re- 
ceived from  that  source ;  and  another  is,  that  the  society  shall 
raise  a  given  amount,  generally  a  sum  equal  to  the  grant  from 


the  fund*    ThisySo  far  as  the  tnistees  of  that  pardcalar  chapel  are 
concerned,  is  a  gift,  and  the  committee  of  the  loan  fund  look  to  the 
chapel  fund  for  their  pay;    The  chapel  fund  being  thus  relieved 
from  a  portion  of  its  annual  drafts,  can  afford  now  to  derole  a 
part  of  its  avails  to  meet  the  annual  interest  of  the  loan  fund,  and 
help  sink  the  principal.    The  advantage  of  this  comj^cated  noa* 
cbinery  appears  to  be  this.    It  affords  immediate  and  permaneM 
relief  to  the  distressed  cases  beyond  what  the  chapel  fund  could 
do ;  and,  by  holding  out  the  offer  of  this  relief  on  the  above  con 
ditions,  it  stimulates  the  societies  asking  relief  to  make  a  vigor 
ous  effort  to  reduce  their  debt.    This  loan  fund,  moreovet,  be 
comes  a  kind  of  savings  bank,  where  many,  having  full  confidence 
in  the  credit  of  the  conneadon,  deposite  their  money  which  they 
wish  to  put  out  to  interest;  whereas  they  would  not  so  readily 
loan  it  to  individual  societies  or  boards  of  chapel  trusts.    It 
forms,  therefore,  if  not  a  church  stock,  at  least  a  sort  of  ecclesias- 
tical bank,  and  may,  as  some  boast  of  die  national  debt,  have  a 
great  influence  in  ensuring  aafety  and  integrity  to  the  connexion. 
Their  pecuniary  interest  as  well  as  their  spiritual  is  inyolved  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  church ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  who 
deposite  money  here,  in  addition  to  the  security  of  their  interest, 
have  the  gpratification  of  knovring  diat  their  capital  is  employed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  church. 

The  coomuttee  have  baned  since  the  establishment  of  the  loon 
fund  about  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  have  thereby  con- 
tributed to  the  sinking  of  double  that  aooount  of  debt,  an  amoonl 
of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  or  three  hundred  and  for^  thou* 
sand  dollars. 

From  1617  to  1896  th(^  chapel  building  committee  have  granted 
pennissionfor  the  erectioa  or  enlarging  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty«seven  chapels,  and  some  have  been  erected  vrith- 
out  official  pennissi(Hi.  Ftom  this  some  estimate  mi^  be  formed 
of  the  increase  of  the  denomination,  being  an  average  increase  or 
enlargement  of  more  than  sitty-five  chapels  annually. 

This  system  of  finance  may  seem  complicated  to  the  stranger, 
but  it  operates  like  clockwork.  Every  wheel  moves  in  its  own 
place  and  performs  its  apptopriate  functions.  A  conmiittee, 
treasurer,  secretary,  ftc,  are  appointed  every  year  in  advance  to 
superintend  each  dcparUnent  or  fund ;  the  appropriation  is  gen- 
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erally  made  in  advance  upon  the  credit  of  what  is  expected ;  so 
that  each  district  and  circuit  knows  what  is  required,  or  how 
much  will  be  bestowed,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  collections 
axe  made  for  each  fund  at  a  given  time  in  the  year,  and  the 
preacher  who  neglects  to  make  the  collection  will  be  called  to 
an  account  as  certainly  as  though  he  neglected  any  other  minister 
rial  duty. 

On  the  annual  committees  quite  a  number  of  laymen  are  en- 
listed,  by  which  their  business  tal^ftt  is  employed  to  adTantage^ 
and  their  interests  and  feelings  also  become  enlisted.*  Everything 
is  done  by  system,  and,  therefore,  well  done.  The  minister's  sup- 
port is  liberal  and  certain ;  his  extra  bills  for  sickness  are  all  met; 
his  house  is  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  the  family  use, 
so  that  nothing  is  removed  from  one  circuit  to  another  but  his  books, 
clothing,  and  family*  In  this  way  a  great  portion  of  the  pains  and 
privations  of  an  itinerant  life,  such  as  tf  6  have  it,  are  avoided. 

Missionary  Fund. — This  is  the  great  fund,  of  the  connexion, 
and  gives  operation  to  one  of  the  most  efficient  subordinate  or- 
gans of  moral  power  now  in  existence  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  number  of  members  under  the  care  c^  this  society  is,  as  re- 
ported for  the  present  year,  sixty-cme  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
three.     Of  these,  thirty-eight  thousand  and  twenty-five  are  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  mostly  coloured ;  and  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-five  are  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America. 
The  others  are  in  India,  Africa,  Continent  of  Europe,  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  New  Holland,  &c.    In  these  missionary  stations  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  preachers  are  employed,  besides  teachers 
and  other  agents. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  this  part  of  the  work,  above  fifty-two 
thousand  pounds  have  been  raised  by  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions during  the  past  year,  and  by  legacies  and  from  other  sour- 
ces sufficient  to  make  the  income  for  the  year  sixty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  fourteen  shillings.  This  sum 
is  raised  in  various  ways  ;  by  public  contributions  at  anniversary 
meetings,  by  missionary  boxes,  by  annual  subscriptions,  by  do- 
nations, by  collectors  who  go  from  house  to  house  to  obtain  aid 
for  the  missions,  by  missionary  teas  ;  in  short,  almost  every  law- 

^  Ab  a  proof  of  the  interest  thas  excited,  quite  a  ntimber  of  these  laymen,  wlien  thisv 
left  town,  gave  fifty  pounds  each  for  the  Ainds  of  (h«  coDoezian. 
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fol  thing  that  can  be  thought  of  is  put  in  zequiaition  tQ  aid  this 
cause.  The  great  meana,  however,  and  that  which  gives  iife  to 
all  theresty  aretheanniyenaries  that  are  held  in  all  the  aociedes. 
These  anniversaries  are  attended  by  delegates,  who  are  selected 
from  among  the  preacben  at  the  Conference,  to  visit  each  a  gren 
porticta  of  the  work,  to  make  speeches,  state  facts,  and  attract  die 
attention  of  the  people  to  this  great  enterprise.  In  this  way  not 
only  has  the  missionaiy  feeling  become  intense  throughout  the 
whole  connexion,  but  it  has  become  a  matter  of  principle  and  ao 
important  and  indispensable  part  et  practical  godliness  to  give  to 
the  missions. 

At  the  head  of  this  wodt  are  the  missionary  secretaries,  four  in 
number,  including  the  assistant,  who  devote  dieir  time  entirely  to 
the  missions.  They  are  assisted  in  London  by  a  committee  of 
preachers  and  laymen,  and  the  Conference  also  have  a  missionary 
committee,  which  meets,  like  the  other  committees,  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  annual  session  to  review  the  business  of  the  year  and 
prepare  all  new  measures  for  Conference.  The  secretaries  have 
all  power  in  the  executive  department,  as  well  as  the  principal 
agency  and  influence  in  forming  the  plans  of  operation.  They  se- 
lect the  missionaries  out  <rf  those  who  offer  themselves  for  the  mis- 
sionary work,  change  and  remove  them,  and  select  their  fields  of 
labour.  Notwithstanding  the  preachers  of  the  British  connexion 
suppose  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  have  too  much  power,  yet  the  missionary  secreta- 
ries have  more  power  in  their  department  than  our  bishops. 

Among  the  other  committees  that  meet  on  the  week  preceding 
Conference,  the  statioqing  committee  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  preceding  conunittees  have  the  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  of  the  church ;  this  of  the  ministerial  gifts  of  the  church. 
This  work  is  very  much  lessened,  however,  by  private  arrange- 
ments preriously  made  between  the  preachers  and  circuits.  It 
is  customary  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting  after  Conference  for 
the  circuit  by  its  official  board  to  invite  their  preachers  for  the 
next  year.  If  those  invited  comply  with  the  request,  the  subject 
rests  until  the  Conference,  when,  if  nothing  special  intervene  to 
prevent,  the  arrangement  is  confirmed.  Those  who  are  not  pro* 
vided  for  by  this  arrangement  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  va- 
cancies on  the  circuits.    Although  each  preacher  is  permitted  to 
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be  statioiied  three  encoeBBtTe  yeass  on  the  Bame  circuit,  yet  il 
must  be  by  Teappointment  in  a  formal  way,  bo  that  eyeiy  appoint 
ment  is  canvasBed,  fixBt  in  the  stationing  conuaoittee,  and  then  re* 
viewed  axkd  recisedy  and  finally  acted  tipon  and  confirmed^  after,  I 
think,  the  third  reading  in  Conference. 

On  the  subject  of  stationing^  the  preacherB,  I  aaw  again  how 
imponant  was  Mr.  Wesley's  poll  deed.  Make  the  best  of  an  itin<» 
eiant  life,  there  is  Bomething  in  it  bo  unpleasant  to  jteiA  and  hhod 
that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  more  permanent  system; 
and  the  idea  was  decidedly  expressed  by  soTeral  of  the  leadmg 
preachers,  that  a  longer  stay  than  three  years  would  be,  in  some 
cases,  important ;  but  the  poll  deed  will  not  allow  of  it.  Thus 
has  Mr.  Wesley^s  forethought  perpetuated  a  travelling  ministry, 
which  otherwise,  by  its  own  friction,  would  sooner  or  later  haTO 
run  itself  down  to  a  dead  locality. 

The  preachers  think  they  have  more  voice  in  their  appointments 

than^we  haye  in  our  method;  but  I  believe,  with  the  exception 

of  a  portion  of  the  more  favoured,  there  is  more  difference  in  name 

than  in  reality.    In  no  case  was  the  question  of  the  appointment 

of  a  preacher  put  to  vote.    The  Voice  of  the  elders,  and  especially 

of  the  president,  prevailed,  and  the  preacher  submitted.    It  is  truoi 

ke  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  his  wishes  to  the  Conference ;  of 

saying,  as  was  often  done,  that  he  thought  he  should  do  for  such 

a  circuit,  &c. ;  and  he  also  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it  said 

very  plainly  in  the  Conference  that  he  would  not  do  for  such  a 

circuit,  they  never  would  receive  him,  and  the  like.    This  was 

at  first  a  little  amusing  to  me ;  but  I  found  habit  had  made  them 

familiar  with  these  things,  and  it  was  thought  little  of.    It  was 

pleasing,  however,  to  see  with  what  submission  they  yielded 

when  the  voices  seemed  to  be  against  them. 

But  I  anticipate  ;  for,  heretofore,  I  have  only  been  speaking  erf 
the  doings  of  the  committees  before  Conference.  This  body  com* 
menced  its  regular  session  on  the  27th  July.  Dr.  Bunting  was 
chosen  unanimously  to  fill  the  president's  chair.  This  was  done 
to  show  the  schismatics  the  confidence  they  had  in  the  doctor, 
and  in  those  principles  which  he  had  sustained,  and  for  which 
he  had  received  so  much  personal  abuse.  This  ofiice,  also,  he 
was  well  qualified  to  fill.  He  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Methodist  system  ;  he  knows  the  men ;  he  knows  the  work ;  he 
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knows  the  role ;  he  his  a  moit  eztnoidiiiaTj  bustnese  tact  tml 
graspi  the  whoU  and  iiispecte  the  jKirif  •  He  has  a  mind  for  gen- 
eralization and  analyaiSy  and  a  ready  skill  to  adapt  the  mean*  to 
the  end;  to  do  the  proper  thing  in  the  proper  way.  Hsfiiig 
spoken  thu$  freely  of  him  in  his  official  relations,  I  mi^t  add, 
diat  in  the  chair  be  exercises  more  authori^  than  could  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  I  bdieTC  CYCiywheie  in 
England  the  presidei^  or  chairman  in  church  and  state  exercises 
more  authority  than  with  us.  At  any  rate,  if  I  may  judge  of  the 
aathority  of  the  president  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  in  England 
by  what  I  saw  at  the  Conference  and  elsewhere,  he  has  twice  the 
power  of  the  entire  board  of  Methodist  bidiops  in  Amenca,  if  we 
except  the  power  of  statioiing  the  preachers ;  and  in  practice  eren 
here  die  president's  power  was  greater  than  that  of  our  bishops*. 
When  he  said  let  it  be  so,  the  Toice  of  the  elders  said  letitbeso^ 
and  so  it  was.  No  man,  probably,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Wesky, 
has  had  such  a  control  and  influence  in  the  connexion  as  the 
present  president ;  and  richly  does  he  merit  it.  If  knowledge,  if 
judgment,  if  integrity,  if  entire  deyotion  of  time  and  talents  on^t 
in  any  case  to  secure  influence  to  a  man,  then  is  his  authority 
legitimate^  and  all  who  know  him  know  that  it  is  also  safe. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  deference  paid  to  seniority  and  to  office 
in  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference ;  and  not  only  here,  but  in 
all  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  this  country.  Honesty 
and  candour  oblige  me  to  say  it  is  the  contrast  of  what  we  see  in 
America ;  and  it  is  but  candid  to  acknowledge  that  this  difference 
is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  measufe,  to  the  difference  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  political  institutions  of  ea.ch  country  respectiyely 
upon  social  and  domestic  habits.  We  gain  nothing  in  farour  of 
republicanism  to  claim  for  it  what  does  not  belong  to  it ;  and  we 
are  great  losers  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  its  unfayourable  bearings. 
Everything  has  its  defects,  and  the  height  of  human  perfection 
is  to  fix  upon  that  which  has  the  fewest  imperfections ;  and 
then,  instead  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  imperfections  of  our 
chosen  system,  it  becomes  us  to  know  them  well,  and  provide 
against  them.  Where  everything  is  carried  by  vote,  and  every 
man's  vote,  whether  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  learned, 
is  of  equal  value  with  that  of  any  other ;  and  where,  too,  these 
votes  are  courted  by  flattering  the  besotted  and  ignorant,  and  or- 
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ganizing  and  ^eUing  forward  the  young  tmd  inexperienced  in  the 

great  affairs  of  the  nation,  we  could  expect  little  else  than  that  the 

tendency  would  be  to  the  levelling  system^  to  the  prostration  of 

aU  distinctions,  not  only  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  but  also 

the  natural  and  salutary ;  the  guards,  therefore,  should  be  on  that 

side.     Where  men  do  not  come  up  to  the  natural  mark,  there  is 

no  danger  of  their  passing  beyond.    But  we  hare  come  up,  in  the 

constitution  of  society,  to  the  full  point  of  popular  and  equal  priy- 

ilegee ;  and  a  man  must  be  but  half  of  a  philosopher  not  to  be 

able  to  infer  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the  press  will  be 

onward  towards  radicalism  and  agrariamsm  ;  to  a  levelling,  in  fact, 

of  those  distinctions  of  respect  for  the  aged  and  the  wise  which 

even  savage  life  recognises.    For  when  civUized  communities 

break  over  their  just  social  bounds,  they  rush  into  a  worse  state 

than  exists  in  original  barbarism ;  they  have  refined  upon  theory 

until  they  have  stifled  the  voice  of  those  gregarious  instincts  that 

constitute  the  rude  elements  of  savage  or  barbarous  clanship. 

That  we  have,  in  our  social  constitutions,  come  fully  up  to  the 

line  in  this  direction,  shows  our  courage,  if  not  our  wisdom ;  and 

the  only  way  now  to  sustain  ourselves  is  to  know  our  exposed 

sides,  and  guard  against  them ;  here  is  one  point  of  exposure,  and 

here  we  should  set  our  double  guard,  and  this  is  to  be  done  mainly 

in  the  domestic  circle.    We  must  cease  to  flatter  our  children, 

and  to  press  them  forward  into  early  public  notoriety;  and  in 

more  extended  associations  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  spoil  our 

youth  of  promise,  who  are  shooting  up  from  the  dust,  under  the 

patronage  of  our  genius-fostering  institutions,  by  too  much  flat* 

tery,  and  by  giving  them  a  premature  pre-eminency.    Let  them 

rise ;  it  is  well  that  we  have  thrown  off  those  shackles  of  rising 

genius  which,  in  Europe,  make  every  case  of  elevation  from  the 

lower  grades  of  society  a  phenomenon ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  we 

guard  so  little  against  any  peculiar  evils  incident  to  such  a  state 

of  society.    I  have  said  more  on  this  subject  than  I  should  have 

done,  but  for  the  conviction  that  the  evil  is  a  growing  one ;  and 

for  the  known  fact  that,  when  it  is  seen  and  charged  upon  us  by 

Europeans,  we  deny  it. 

The  manner  of  doing  business  in  the  Conference  was  much 
less  in  regular  parliamentary  order  than  with  us.  In  their  mis- 
cellaneous business  several  would  speak  at  a  time.    Whenever 
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the  subject  was  one  of  moment,  howerer,  and  required  grave  de- 
liberation, they  spoke  successiyely  and  in  set  form ;  but  rerj 
few  questions  were  put  to  vote.  In  general,  they  talked  orer  the 
subject,  and  settled  down  upon  what  seemed  to  be  the  Toice  of 
the  majority,  and  especially  the  majority  of  the  more  experienced 
and  the  aged. 

As  I  hare  mentioned  the  affair  of  Mr.  Sturge  and  the  Baptist 
missionary  meeting,  I  will  add  that  Mr.  Sturge  was  true  to  his 
promise  of  making  my  character  (as  he  preferred  to  understand 
it)  known  to  the  Conference.  He  procured  a  printed  circular  to 
be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Conference,  informing  them  of 
the  bad  man  that  had  come  among  them,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  treat  him  accordingly.  In  allusion  to  this,  and  in  explanation 
of  the  skve  question  in  our  country,  I  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  subject  when  I  was  officially  introduced.  The  Conference 
received  me  with  great  apparent  cordiality  and  kindness,  and  the 
president  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  interference  of 
another  in  their  concerns.  On  hearing  our  rules  and  doings  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  it  was  declared  by  several  that,  so  far  as 
ecclesiastical  action  was  concerned,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  had  done  more  than  the  Wesleyans 
of  England ;  that  the  instructions  given  to  their  missionaries  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  prohibited  them  altogether  from  agitating  the ' 
question%of  emancipation ;  since  they  were  sent  there,  not  to  med- 
dle with  civil  relations,  but  to  preach  the  gospel  and  bring  sinners 
to  repentance.  In  doing  this,  they  considered  they  were  adopting 
the  apostolical  example.  To  this  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
assent;  the  president,  however,  stated  that  it  would  have  been 
more  gratifying  to  him  if  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  had  expressed,  at 
their  late  session,  their  official  and  continued  disapprobation  of 
slavery ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  conviction  that  it 
did  not  become  the  English  to  interfere  or  dictate  in  this  matter, 
and  especially  to  send  agents  to  the  United  States  to  agitate  the 
public  mind. 

Mr.  Sturge  afterward  sent  another  circular,  expressing,  among 
other  things,  that  "something  approaching  to  indignation  had 
been  raised  in  his  mind  at  seeing  it  announced  in  the  public  pa- 
pers"  that  I  had  been  **most  cojdially  and  affectionately  re- 
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mved."  Bat  this  tecond  produced  as  little  eflfoct  is  the  first 
X  am  thus  particular  on  this  sabject  for  two  reasons :  to  show  the 
extreme  ultraism  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  English  population, 
and  the  rational  end  honoorable  coarse  adopted  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodisu  towards  their  brethren  in  America.  The  British 
Methodiats  ate  certainly  decided  emancipationistS|bat,  as  a  body, 
they  ave  reasonable  men;  wfaereosy  an  this  question^  many  in 
the  other  dissenting  sects  of  England  and  Scotland  haye  treated 
the  subject,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  altogether 
onreaaonably.  Some  of  the  Baptists  were  ready  to  quarrel  with 
BeT«  Doctors  Cox  and  Hobey  because  they  did  not  conmience  a 
crasade  on  abolitionism'  as  soon  as  they  reached  America.  The 
Presbyterians  treated  the  Presbyterian  delegation  from  the  United 
States  this  Tery  season  in  a  way  that  wiU,  it  is  presumed,  efiectosHy 
suspend  all  fmrther  interchanges  of  official  messengers  of  peace 
and  salutation  between  the  two  Christian  bodies  in  the  respect- 
ive countries.  The  Methodists  alone  stand  in  that  relation  to  each 
other  which  will  authorize  the  continuance  of  these  Christian  em« 
bassies  between  the  two  countries ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  de« 
sired  that  nothing  may  occur  to  prevent  the  friendly  relations  that 
^st  between  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  Methodist  family. 

Two  or  three  things  inoie,  and  I  must  dismiss  the  subject  of 
the  Conference.    One  interesting  change  was  made  this  year  by 
the  British  Conference  in  their  manner  of  setting  apart  their 
young  ministers  for  their  work.    Before,  it  was  done  vrithout  the 
laying  on  of  handsy  except  in  case  of  those  who  were  ordained  for 
foreign  missions.    This  year  that  ceremony  was  adopted.    Why 
it  should  have  been  delayed  so  long  is  not  readily  accounted  for. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Methodists  have,  from  the  begin* 
ning,  very  reluctantly — ^too  reluctantly,  as  I  think — ^assumed  any 
attitude  diat  would  appear  like  setting  up  a  separate  and  a  dis- 
senting church.    Even  to  this  day,  many  of  the  ministers  and 
people  will  tell  you  they  are  not  dissenters,  and  that  they  do  not 
like  dissent.    Although  they  have  all  the  attributes  of  a  regular 
and  distinct  church  organization;  their  doctrinal  creed;  their 
church  covenant  and  moral  discipline ;  their  distinct  ministry  and 
ordinances ;  their  places  of  worship,  and  their  legal  recognition 
as  a  distinct  religious  community,  yet,  strange  to  tell,  even  intel* 
ligent  men  among  them  will  tell  you  they  are  not  dissenters !    It 
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ii  difkttlt  to  knovr  whftt  they  meaa  by  this.  I  suppose  it  iip 
however,  that  th^  do  not  wish  to  supplant  or  help  destroy  the 
establishment.  Tliis  step  of  a  fomial  oidinatioD  by  the  layiqg  on 
of  hands,  small  as  it  is,  will  h^  widen  the  division,  probsbly, 
that  separates  them  from  the  establishment. 

As  this  was  the  first  Conference  held  in  Binningfaaai,  the  citi> 
sens  struck  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  it,  and  got  i]^  a  poUic 
breakfast,  where  these  medals  were  presented,  with  appropriate 
speeche8,on  both  sides  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Con<^ 
ference,  and  to  the  imericaa  and  Irish  delegates ;  die  thii^  was 
executed  in  a  way  very  creditable  to  the  friends  in  Bimiinf^iam. 
The  breakfiMt  was  served  in  the  large  new  town4ia]l,  which  is  a 
line  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  a  spacious  edifice  ibr 
public  meetings.    I  know  not  the  number  that  were  seated  at  the 
breakfasl-tables,  ladies  and  gentleman,  but  I  think  there  could  be 
Uttle,  if  any,  short  of  a  thousand ;  and  numbers  paid  a  liberal  fee 
for  a  ticket,  just  to  have  the  privilege  of  coming  into  the  galleiy 
to  see  and  hear.    The  whole  scene  was  peculiarly  English,  but 
none  the  less  interesting  for  that;  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
speeches  were  themes  connected  with  the  past  and  present  state 
of  the  great  Methodist  family  in  Europe  and  America,  and  vrith 
the  general  interests  of  the  n^at  Christian  cause.    Here  were  pres- 
ent mote  than  four  hundred  ministers ;  here  were  representatives 
of  the  cause  from  almost  all  the  British  colonies,  from  Africa,  from 
the  United  States,  and  from  Ireland,  and  even  one  ccmverted  In- 
dian chief  from  the  wilds  of  Canada.    The  cheer  was  good,  the 
tide  of  feeling  strong  and  pure  ;  at  suitable  intenrals  a  most  splen- 
did organ,  elegantly  played,  roUed  ito  deep  tones  around  the  echo- 
ing arches  of  the  spacious  edifice.    At  the  close  of  the  hieak&st, 
and  just  before  the  ceremony  of  the  medals,  the  fieivourite  air  d 
**  God  save  the  king"  was  struck  by  the  organ.    I  noticed  a 
movement  before  I  was  aware  of  the  cause.    ^'  Is  that  '  God 
save  the  king ?'"  I  asked.    "  Yes,''  was  the  reply.    " Then,"  said 
I,  *^  I  must  rise  also ;"  at  the  same  time  dropping  my  cup  of  cof- 
fee, and  rising  upon  my  feet.    The  remark  and  rising  were  no- 
ticed and  applauded  in  English  style  by  loud  cheers  and  cli^ 
ping,  as  though  they  had  hardly  expected  that  a  {dain  republican 
would  rise  to  honour  a  king ;  but  my  religion,  as  well  as  my  sense 
of  propriety,  teaches  me  not  only  to  "^  love  the  brotherhood,"  bat 
also  to  "honour  the  king." 
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It  18  often  asked  vhat  are  the  points  of  difference  or  coinci- 
dence between  English  and  American  Methodists.  I  answer, 
that  in  ererything  essential  they  coincide ;  in  doctrine  and  moral 
discipline^  perfectly ;  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  general  usages 
they  are  the  same.  The  English  are  more  systematic  than  we 
are ;  everything  is  in  order ;  everything  is  done  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  the  rule  proposes.  This  is  a  commendable  trait, 
and  is  in  a  great  measure  the  secret  of  their  success.  In  this 
respect  the  inconveniences  of  a  new  country  have  contributed  to 
lead  us  to  relax  too  much  from  the  rules  of  our  great  founder,  who 
left  on  all  the  institutions  of  Methodism  the  stamp  of  his  method 
ical  mind. 

The  character  of  their  ministry,  intellectual  and  theological, 
and,  indeed,  for  general  pulpit  qualifications,  does  unquestionably, 
in  the  great  whole,  exceed  ours.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have 
not  as  many  of  what  would  be  called  superior  preachers  as  they 
have,  but  the  great  body  sinks  below  theirs,  and  that  for  very 
good  reasons.  Many  of  our  most  promising  men  have  been  com- 
pelled, or,  at  any  rate,  induced,  for  the  want  of  competent  support, 
to  leave  us  and  join  others ;  or,  what  is  more  common,  go  into 
the  local  ranks  and  engage  in  some  secular  calling.  To  this,  in 
England,  there  is  no  temptation.  In  addition,  their  ministers  in- 
crease faster  than  their  calls  for  them.  The  consequence  is, 
they  are  not  obliged,  in  order  to  fill  up  or  enlarge  their  work,  to 
take  any  but  the  best ;  tlie  barely  passable  they  pass  by^  whereas 
our  great  call  for  ministerial  labour  leads  us  to  take  all  who  offer 
that  are  judged  barely  passable. 

Their  theological  school  in  London  will  operate  still  more  to 
improve  their  ministry.  The  students  consist  of  those  who  have 
been  examined  and  admitted  into  the  Conference,  but  whose  la- 
bours are  not  yet  wanted,  and  they  are  therefore  put  on  what 
they  call  their  list  of  reserve.  Some  of  these,  as  is  judged  expe- 
dient and  as  their  funds  will  allow,  they  select  and  place  here, 
board  and  instruct  them,  and  pay  them  their  ministerial  allowance 
besides.  They  are  instructed  in  science,  literature,  and  theology. 
Reverend  John  Hannah,  known  to  many  in  the  United  States  as 
the  associate  delegate  to  the  American  General  Conference  in 
1824,  is  the  theological  professor. 

That  the  Methodists  in  England  are  more  spiritual  and  devout 
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thaji.  they  are  with,  us,  I  could  not  say.  On  both  sides  of  the 
water  the  free  social  intercourse  of  the  ministers  with  each  olher 
sometimes  borders  very  close  upon  a  compromise  of  what  some, 
at  least,  would  think  a  commendable  ministerial  grayity.  In  this 
respect,  however,  I  think  our  British  brethren  rather  surpass  us. 
They  are  the  most  cheerful  clasa  of  men  I  ever  saw ;  and  one 
would  judge  that,  to  look  at  them.  As  I  sat  upon  the  platfoim  in 
the  Conference  room,  elevated  some  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the 
great  majority  of  the  preachers,  I  said  to  myself,  you  are  the  beat 
fed  and  happiest  countenanced  class  of  men  I  ever  saw.  One 
would  think  they  had  been  selected  from  the  nation  for  some  office 
where  corpulency  was  the  qualification  for  the  appointment.  As, 
however,  they  are  not  appointed  because  they  are  iat,  they  prob- 
ably get  &t  after  they  are  appointed.  This,  however  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  mkivitry;  cocpulency  is  a  prevailing  physical  charac- 
teristic of  the  English.*  For  this  I  cannot  account ;  perhaps  it  is 
drinking  beer ;  perhaps  it  is  in  the  climate*  Bilious  complaints 
are  qertainly  much  less  pirevalent  than  with  us.  There  are  few 
sallow,  but  many  fair,  ruddy  faces ;  although  I  might  say  hece,  as 
a  passing  remarks  that  I  saw  no  evidence  that  there  was  greater 
Ipngevity  in  Old  England  than  in  New  England;  indeed,  I  should 
think  the  latter  has  the  advantage  in  thi3  respect.  It  mi^t  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  in  England  they  have  fewer  lingering  chronic  dia- 
bases and  sickly  constitutions,  but  more  acute  disorders  and  sud- 
den deaths.    But  I  wander. 

The  pceaching  of  the  Methodists  in  England,  and,  I  may  say, 
that  of  all  others  whom  I  heard,  is  not  so  much  directed  to  influ- 
ence the  iinregenerate  to  an  immediate  decision  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  a  religious  life  as  with  us.  The  consequence  is  as 
might  be  expected ;  the  marked  and  sudden  changes  are  far  less 
frequent  than  in  Mr.  Wesley's  days,  and  what  we  in  America 
term  revivals  are  comparatively  rare,  especially  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  There  i&  a  difference  in  this  respect.  A  Wesleyan 
preacher  in  England  seriously  asked  me  whether  I  thought  revi- 
vals were,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  church.  I  could 
only  reply  to  him  that  I  was  astonished  to  hear  a  professed  dis- 
ciple of  Wesley  make  that  a  question. 

*  Another  rerj  preTailing  physical  characteristic  is  a  bald  head.    The  bald 
oeed  th0M  in  Amwioi,  I  should  think,  five  to  one,  if  net  ton  to  one. 


The  manner  of  preaching,  or,  more  propeily,  the  stffle  of  eUh 
cution  among  the  preachers  generally,  is  far  £roiin  being  natural. 
There  is  a  mouthing  of  their  words ;  a  drawling  or  dwelUng  oa 
certain  syllables  to  make  them  solenm  or  emphalip  that  is  the 
yery  essence  of  affectation,  and  could  only  be  tolerated  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  habit  has  become  very  general.  It  is  borrowed 
from  mother  church.  The  clergymen  of  the  establishment  abound- 
in  it.  They  frequently  read  the  service  so  outrageously  that  one 
unaccustomed  to  it  can  hardly  endure  it.  The  same  habit,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  has  gained  some  countenance  in  our  own  country, 
especially  amimg  Episcopal  clergymen ;  although  the  greater  pait 
do  not  copy  it.  But  in  England,  although  it  is  not  so  preva* 
lent  among  the  other  dissenters,  you  find  it  eztensiyely  among  the 
Methodists,  and  it  is  naturalized  to  some  extent  even  in  parlia- 
ment.  It  has  taken  root  in  their  uniyersities,  and  therefore  it  will 
continue  to  fill  the  nation  with  its  fruit.  When  the  Methodists, 
as  a  body,  have  such  a  sample  of  natutal,  unaffected  elocution,  as 
is  exhibited  by  their  honoured  president  and  some  others,  it  ift 
surprising  to  me  that  they  will  ever  leave  it  to  follow  this  Gothic 
iing  songp  this  antiquated,  intcderable  drawl. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Thb  town  of  Birmingham  has  been  called  the  ''  toyshop  of  Eu- 
rope.'' It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller 
articles  made  of  metals,  such  as  buttons,  buckles,  toys,  knives, 
scissors,  pins.  Muskets,  and  other  weapons  of  death,  are  also 
manufactured  here,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  plated  ware. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  mainly  with  America ;  perhaps  more 
than  with  all  other  countries  put  together  in  the  ratio  of  four  to 
one.  The  abundance  of  coal  and  of  metals  in  the  neighbourhood 
affords  the  principal  materials  that  feed  these  manufactories. 

There  is  in  the  town  a  delightful  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
the  proapective  on  the  east  side  especially  is  very  fine.    At  its 
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highest  level  it  has  a  canal  basin,  from  which,  in  different  cats,  it 
distributes  its  wares  to  different  parts  for  the  home  and  foreign 
markets.  Birmingham  is  almost  the  centre  oIL  the  kiogdom,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  grand  thoroughfiELre  for  this  populous  nation  and 
for  strangers,  to  which  its  fine  branching  roads  in  every  diredion, 
and  its  canals,  greatly  contribute ;  and  to  all  of  which,  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  a  railroad  extending  from  London  to  Liveipod, 
now  in  progress,  will  soon  be  added.  The  smTounding  countiy 
is  very  fertile,  and  affords  an  abundant  and  varied  market  to  the 
town.  The  public  buildings  are  not  numerous ;  but  the  town- 
hall,  already  alluded  to,  is  a  fine  Corinthian  ten\ple,  with  a  peri- 
style of  fluted  columns  on  a  lofty  base,  twelve  on  the  sides  and 
eight  at  the  ends,  reckoning  the  comers  twice.  There  are  also  a 
fine  market,  an  elegant  edifice  for  a  finee  grammar-school  in  the 
Gothic  style,  just  being  finished,  and  in  the  old  market-place  is  a 
statue  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Although  Birmingham  is  an  old  town,  yet  its  principal  growth 
has  been  since  the  peace  with  the  United  States  in  1783 ;  showing, 
as  well  as  Liverpool  and  other  towns,  that  the  trade  of  a  free  and 
an  independent  nation  is  abundantly  better  than  that  of  shackled  and 
dependant  colonies ;  and  that  what  Great  Britain  lost  in  foreign  ter- 
ritory she  gained  in  commerce  and  wealth  at  home.  Populous  as 
Birmingham  is,  she  never  was  represented  in  the  national  parUament 
until  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.  She  now  has  two  members. 
'  A  Uttle  out  of  town  are  the  works  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  in  which  one  thousand 
workmen  are  employed.  This  Watt  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated  in- 
Tentor  of  the  steam-engine,  whose  single  invention  has  conferred  a 
favour  upon  his  country  and  upon  the  world  beyond  all  human  cal- 
culation. Imagination  herself  would  grow  weary  in  attempting  to 
follow  out  the  advantages  that  result  from  this  method  of  applying 
steam  power  to  the  arts ;  and,  what  is  still  morewonderfiil,  al- 
though the  engine  itself  has  been  considerably  improved  in  many 
respects,  yet  all  the  important  principles  were  conceived  and  ma- 
tured in  the  single  mind  of  the  original  inventor. 

Although  Birmingham  is  in  Warwickshire,  yet  it  is  close  upon 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire ;  so  near,  in  fact,  that  my  own  lodg- 
ings during  the  session  of  the  Conference  were  in  the  latter  county, 
in  the  town  of  West  Bromwich.    We  had  lodgings  with  a  Mrs. 
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Hartly,  with  whom  and  her  ki&d  atid  interesting  fiutaily  we  enjoyed 
all  the  kindness  and  cordiality  of  Christian  hospitality.  We  had 
font  other  ministers  lodging  With  us,  with  whom  we  enjoyed  sea^ 
sons  of  delighiftll  intercourse  long  to  be  reinembered. 

Here  we  were  oil  the  rery  borders  of  the  coal  and  iron  hiihes  i 
andf'by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Bagnall,  one  of  the  principal  oWheit 
of  ezlensiTe  wOrlu  in  the  neighbourhood^  We  were  taken  <ntt  th^ 
whole.  It  would  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  Tarioutl 
processes  and  pans  of  the  works,  but  it  would  swell  my  toluinil 
too  much.  Their  extent,  order,  and  producitireness  surprised  us: 
They  wete  tnanufactnring  railroad  bars  for  Russia,  lii  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  United  States 

That  all  the  materials  for  making  iron,  the  ore,  the  coal  foi^ 
roasting  and  smelting,  and  the  lime  for  the  flux,  should  be  arraliged 
precisely  as  they  were  wanted  in  the  same  locality,  is  a  wonderful 
provision  of  oar  bountiful  Creator.     The  Strata  of  these  different 
matetials  lie  one  abote  another  at  diffetent  depths,  so  that,  by  sink* 
ing  a  shaft,  they  throw  dot  of  the  same  pit  all  the  Materials  men* 
tioned.    Among  their  forges  and  pits  canals  are  cat  in  every  di- 
rection, by  which  everything  is  carried  by  water  almost  tof  the 
very  spot  where  it  is  needed.    The  whole  of  the  natural  agents 
seemed  to  be  Used  iq>  in  these  great  workshops!  of  England. 
Many  hands  are  also  employed,  and  at  this  time  Aey  command 
great  wages ;  and  yet,  sad  to  reflect  upon,  very  few  of  them  lay 
up  anything  for  the  future ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  prevalence 
of  intemperance.    The  hands,  in  general,  can  only  be  made  to 
work  about  three  or  four  days  in  the  week ;  the  rest  of  the  time, 
including  Sabbath,  is  spent  in  rioting.    By  means  of  trades'  umons 
they  compel  their  employers  to  pay  them  exorbitant  wages,  for 
which  they  are  none  the  better,  but  rather  the  Worse.    If  any  of 
their  trade  break  over  the  rules  and  work  tot  less  wages,  they  are 
persecuted,  and  punished,  and  sometimes  even  murdered,  by  theit 
fellow-crafts.    Business  is  good ;  never  better,  perhaps,  in  Eng- 
land; orders  for  manufactures  are  abundant;  and  this  gives  the 
manual  labourer  the  control.    Times  will  doubtless  change,  and 
then  what  wiD  become  of  those  who  now  control  the  market  of 
wages  by  combination,  and  spend  those  wages  in  strong  drink  t 
But  on  this  they  spend  no  thought.    *^  A  short  life,  and  a  merry 
one,"  is  their  motto.    The  villages  are  full  of  shops  for  stnmg 
51 
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drinky  and  the  streets  are  full  of  children^  growing  up  to  diink 
and  die,  as  their  fathers  now  drink  and  die  before  them;  aod 
yety  who  cares  for  their  souls  ?  Who  stqM  in  to  turn  aside  those 
streams  of  molten  fire  that  are  overwhelming  sacceniTe  g^- 
erations  and  scorching  this  fair  land  with  its  consumiDg  flaiDes? 
The  neighbourhood  of  West  Bromwich  was  one  of  additional  inter- 
est from  its  having  been  the  birthplace  and  scene  of  the  eady  mioii- 
terial  labours  oT  the  venerated  Francis  Asbury,  who  may  be  called, 
under  God^  the  principal  founder  of  Methodism  in  America.  We 
visited  the  house  of  his  former  residence,  and  the  room  wheie  h» 
parents  lived  and  died.  The  only  rehe  I  could  procure  wasu 
earthen  axp  with  two  handles,  which  served  as  the  family  diinkiiig- 
cup,  and  was  common  for  the  parents,  and  the  son,  and  the  idn- 
erant  preacher,  who  always  preached  and  lodged,  when  he  came 
round,  at  old  Mr.  Asbury's.  I  inquired  for  letters  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  same  cottage  and  took  care  of  the  old  people 
until  they  died,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  many  lettos  which 
it  was  known  he  vrrote  to  his  parents  mi^t  be  presemd. 
*'  Law  me,**  said  the  woman, ''  I  didn't  know  that  the  papers  wexe 
good  for  anything ;  it  isn't  a  year  since  I  emptied  the  old  tnmk 
and  burnt  up  the  contents."  Disappointed  here,  I  went  to  a  Mia. 
Mosely  at  SneaTs  Green,  whose  father  was  a  cousin  and  cooes- 
pendent  of  the  bishop's.  Here,  however,  I  could  get  but  two 
letters. 

My  conductor  over  these  scenes  was  a  Mr.  John  Reeres,  a 
labouring  man,  but  quite  an  antiquarian  in  his  way,  who  seemed 
to  know  everything  connected  with  the  neighbourhood,  either  m 
the  past  or  present  generation ;  among  other  things,  he  showed  os 
in  the  churchyard  at  Barr  the  grave^and  monument  of  our  adopted 
countryman,  Henry  Foxall,  Esq.,  who  died  here  while  on  a  vsA  to 
his  native  country  and  friends  in  1823.  To  him  our  own  denom- 
ination are  under  special  obligations  in  Washington  City ;  9sA  i^ 
was  also  favourably  known  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  government. 

As  I  know  whatever  appertains  to  Bishop  Asbury  will  be  ot 
special  interest  to  all  who  know  his  character,  or  anything  or  ius 
history  in  the  United  States,  I  will  give  the  following  sUtemo^t 
of  John  Reeves,  which,  at  my  request,  he  reduced  to  writing}  a^ 
I  believe  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 
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*'  The  late  Mr.  Fxancis  Asbury  wat  bom  on  the  20th  or  Slst 
of  August,  1748,  near,  the  foot  of  Hampstead  old  bridge  (this 
house  has  been,  taken  down  some  year8),^athe  Handsworth  sid* 
of  the  water  in  Staffordshire,  three  miles  from  Birmingham** 
His  &ther's  name  was  Josqfhy  and  his  mother's  Elizabeth  As- 
bury.    Joseph  Asbury,  about  the  period  Francis  was  born,  and  for 
some  years  after,  was  employed  under  Wyrley  Birch,  Esq.,  of 
Hampstead  Hallf  as  farmer.    W.  Birch  was  a  magistrate ;  appli- 
cation  had  at  sereral  times  been  made  to  him  to  protect  the 
Methodists  from  the  rioters.    He  once  went  to  Jose|di  Asbury 
(about  1764)9  and  said  to  him, '  Well,  Joe,  how  do  they  use  you  7 
If  aajrthing's  the  matter,  bring  them  before  me,  and  I  will  pumsh 
them  ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  pray  with  your  'eels  nppermostt 
I  wiU  make  them  to  know  better  than  disturb  you.' 

'^  About  the  period  meuti<med  aboye,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mather 
laboured  in  this  round;  Wednesbury*  was  the  principal  place ; 
persecution  raged  at  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham.    At  the 
latter  place  some 'prentices  and  others  broke  into  the  preaching* 
house  down  an  entry  in  Moor-street,  Birmingham  (formerly  an  old 
playhouse);  one  mounted  the  pulpit,  others  threw  the  books  at  him, 
and  much  damage  was  done.    Mr.  Mather  took  these  persms  be- 
fore Sir  Wyrley  Birch,  of  Hampstead ;  his  worship  declared  he 
would  send  them  for  soldiers ;  but  turning  to  Mr.  Mather,  whose 
good  sense  he  admired,  said, '  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  must  I 
commit  them  V   The  answer  was,  *  If  they  will  promise  not  to  do 
the  same  again,  we  will  forgiTO  them.'    The  justice  sternly  re- 
plied, 'Ah,  you  are  always  such  fods.'    After  this  there  was  peace 
at  Birmingham. 

"  While  F.  Asbury  was  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Barr, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  where  he  was  born,  and  from  this 
place  he  was  sent  to  school  to  Autker  Taylor^  at  Sneal's  Green.t 
His  master,,  as  he  says, '  was  a  great  churl,  and  used  to  beat  me 
cruelly ;  this  drove  me  to  prayer,  and  it  appeared' to  me  that  God 
was  very  near  to  me.'  I  am  informed  that  while,  the  other  boys 
were  at  play  Frank  would  retire  into  the  fields  to  pray.  He 
sometimes  wore  a  white  smock  frocks  and  the  lads  in  derision 
called  him  the  parson. 

*  Wediieri>QTj  WM  when  Mr.  Weflej  was  sMaidted  tiid'liu  life  endingerad.    It  ii 
in  M  tiew  from  Barr,  perhaps  aboat  three  miles  dietant,  on  a  neigfaboQiing  hiU.  ^ 
t  We  Tiaited  the  acboolroom  at  Sneal's  Green;  a  school  is  still  kept  there 
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''Ai  Uurteeniiida  half  yean  of  age  he  waabooiidtti  apiMntice 
lo  John  Giiffin }  hia  tfade  waa  chiftjiUng.^  (Anuui  of  the  name 
of  Thorp  BOW  Ibea  ia  ihe  honae.t)  Tha  Rot.  My.  Rykad,  of 
Sutton  (achitroh  clergyman))  bearing  of  hia  pi^y  <bm)  ^oiflg  iboat 
to  {Macht  paid  him  aoTeml  viaita,  lent  him  bodti^  and  gate  him 
Chiiatian  advice.  When  F.  A.  and  hia  young  compsniona  went 
to  the  pteadiing  at  Wedneabuxy^  it  waa  hia  natud  eaatom  to  walk 
a  little  diatance  behind  them.  It  haa  been  known  that  when  ha 
haa  gone  to  adiatance  to  preacht  he  haa  aat  widi  the  people  wait- 
ing for  the  dock  to  atrike»  when  one  would  aay  to  the  odnr, '  I 
wiah  the  preacher  would  come ;'  wheny  to  their  anrpriae,  he  would 
mount  the  chatr»  or  what  elae  waa  ready  for  himi  and  commence 
the  aenrice; 

"  About  the  year  17<»  Mf«  Aabury  met  elaaa  at  West  Brom* 
wich,  and  met  in  band  at  Wedneabuiy.  He  began  to  fneach 
when  he  waa  about  sixteen  yeara  of  age ;  waa  about  twenty«ane 
when  he  went  out  aa  an  itinerant  preacher  (1706).  He  landed 
at  PhifaMklpUa  on  the  2tth  October,  1771.  The  Jirsi  Sabbaib- 
acboola  ever  eatddiahed  in  America  were  organined  mMler  the 
direction  of  Biahop  Aabory  {of  the  benefit  of  the  aiaTea  m  the 
aouth  of  the  Unicn^  AJ>.  1780.    He  died  Mardi  ai,  1816." 

Mr.  Reeves  further  informed  me  that  he  was  w^  acquainted 
with  Thomaa  Ault,  who  waa  an  intimaie  companion  with  Asbury 
in  hia  boyhood.  Ault  lived  in  the  house  adfoinii^  the  first  preach- 
ing-room buiU  at  West  Bromwidi  in  1764 ;  and  Mr.  Asbury 
preached  his  hst  sermon  tberoi  previous  to  his  departure  for 
America  in  1771,  from  2  Timothy  ii.,  20.  At  that  time  theie 
were  but  fifteen  or  aizteen  persons  in  the  society ;  now  they  have 
a  very  large  chapel,  at  the  opening  of  which,  a  year  or  two  aince, 
they  took  up  a  collection  of,  I  think,  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  Such  are  the  changes  of  sixty  yekrs ;  indeed;  all  this  re- 
gion abounds  with  Methodists,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  this 
neighbourhood  should  have  given  two  Methodist  bidiops  for  the 
United  States ;  for  at  Dorlaston,  three  miles  from  Barr,  Biahop 


*  ▲  *<ebip^  M  Um  Citcfa  of  a  bueUe ;  a  flBiO  baginen  for  to  gvnt  t  man.  It  tt 
nid,  howeYer,  he  was  a  doll  mechanic,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  be  too  mnck  on  oUmt 
■objects  to  allow  him  to  excel  in  his  business. 

t  And  a  wielefaed  idlow  he  is ;  it  asenwl  a  sort  of  saerilsge  to  see  the  faooae  wiMie 
Asbury  used  to  Mve  convettedinto  a  deaof  thiofes. 
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Whalcoat,  when  a  boy,  was  also  an  apprentice  to  a  trade,  which 
he  left  for  the  ministry. 

.    We  left  Binningham  by  a  new  route  on  the  13th  of  August, 
which  was  the  day  after  the  Conference  adjourned,  and  reached 
London  the  same  evening.    These  stagecoaches  go  at  the  rate 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  on  some  of  the  hues  the 
horses  aire  always  upon  the  run.    We  met  one  wreck  of  a  coadi 
upon  the  way,  which  is  no  very  uncommon  thing;  for,  although 
the  roads  are  remarkably  fine,  still  the  coaches  are  so  topheavy, 
and  the  speed  is  so  great,  a  trivial  obstruction  will  overset  them. 
We  remarked  great  droves  of  the  common  labouring  Irishmen 
upon  the  road,  all  travelling  north.    These  poor  fellows  come 
over  in  harvest  to  get  a  Uttle  money  to  pay  their  rents ;  and,  as 
the  haryest  is  ripe  in  the  south  soonest,  they  land  there  and  work 
up  until  they  reap  their  way  through  the  kingdom.    The  number 
surprised  us ;  we  met  hundreds  on  hundreds  in  addition  to  those 
who  were  in  the  fields.    One  would  suppose  that  so  many  could 
scarcely  find  employment ;  but  the  agricultural  products  of  Eng* 
land  are  immense,  especially  the  wheat.    Indian  com  does  not 
grow  at  all ;  there  is  not  sun  enough.    Indeed,  for  my  par^  I 
hardly  see  how  anything  grows.    The  greater  portion  of  the  time 
during  this  absence  from  London  I  have  felt  the  need  of  a  sur- 
tout  or  doak,  and  the  hours  of  sun  have  been  few  and  far  be- 
tween.   But  this  seems  to  be  the  better  for  the  wheat,  and  the 
crops  ave  fine.    One  would  suppose,  on  noticing  the  immense 
number  of  manufactories,  and,  of  course,  the  numerous  hands  to 
be  sustained  which  are  not  employed  in  agriculture,  that  it  woukl 
be  impossible  to  supply  the  nation  with  bread-stufis  at  home. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  nation  is  supplied,  and  large  ex- 
ports, especially  the  present  year,  are  made  to  the  United  States. 
And  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  pleasure-grounds  and 
huntmg«grounds  that  are  ^till  unproductive  in  the  necessaries  of 
hfe,  and  the  possibility  of  subjecting  much  that  is  now  waste  land 
to  profitable  culture,  the  presumption  is,  that  England  might  be 
made  to  support  double  its  present  population. 

The  landscape  views  in  England  are  often  commended.  They 
are  rather  beautiful  than  grand.  The  frequent  hedges  of  haw- 
thorn and  other  shrubs  give  the  whole  a  very  fresL  and  verdant 
appearance ;  but  to  me  they  appeared  to  have  injured  rather  than 

4H 
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helped  the  proopects  by  too  mumte  divisions.  The  two  most  is- 
teresting  features  in  the  coontry  partd  of  Englsad  are  the  rerj 
contrast  of  each  other.  The  lordly  castle  or  pakce,  wilh  its  ex* 
teosine  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  sometimes  antiqae  edi- 
fices ;  its  porters'  lodges ;  its  magnificent  gates  and  extended  aive- 
nuesy  and  all  the  ccmcomitants  of  wealth  and  splendour^  consUtote 
one  of  these  features ;  and  the  other  is  the  humble  rural  coltage» 
it  may  be,  thatched  with  straw ;  it  may  be  small,  and,  perfai^  an- 
cient, but  it  has  around  it  numerous  little  appendages  of  taste  and 
comfort  The  little  patch  in  front  is  tastefoUy  adorned  with 
flowers ;  a  vine  runs  over  the  door,  and  a  flower  blooms  in  the 
window..  The  charm  is  in  the  veidure  and  in  the  taste  which 
coMvetes  it*  The  climate,  howoTer,  is  so  temperate,  that  it  has 
undoubtedly  begotten  and  fostered  this  taste  for  verdure.  There 
are  very  few  countries  where  there  is  so  little  biting  frost  in  the 
wimer  and  scorching  sua  in  the  summer  as  in  England.  One 
luxury  they  have  comparatively  little  of  in  England — except  al 
the  great  eipense  of  a  hot-house  growdi — ^that  is  fruit.  They 
have  the  goosdierry  in  perfection,  such  as  I  have  nerer  tasted 
anywhere  else ;  but  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  ate  Tory  indif- 
fiirent ;  mdoos  they  hare  none.  In  short,  iheir  supj^es  of  fresh 
fruit  are  very  limited  and  generally  poor. 

We  spent  another  week  in  London,  and  then,  in  company  with 
our  excellent  hostess,  Mrs.  Alder,  started  for  Bristol  on  the  90th 
of  August.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  journey.  -  We  had 
the  conunon  lot  of  a  ride  on  the  top  of  an  English  stagecoach ; 
herd  seat,  an  iron  rod  to  the  back,  and  frequent  showers  upon  the 
head,  which,  thanks  to  a  water-proof  coat  purchased  in  London, 
slid  off  without  penetrating.  The  ladies  had  worse  fare  ;  for  to 
hold  an  umbrella  was  to  shed  your  rain  upon  your  neighbour, 
and  give  him  full  license  to  hold  one  and  shed  his  upon  you ;  so 
that  there  was  little  gain  in  that.  To  go  inside  is  to  see  nothing 
and  enjoy  nothing;  yet  you  are  better  there  than  outside  in  a 
rain ;  but  the  difiiculty  is,  the  morning  often  promises  fair  and  the 
treacherous  day  deceives  you. 

We  stopped  to  dine,  but  could  get  neither  seats  nor  food, 
and  the  coachman  hurried  us  away  before  we  had  half  satisfied 
our  hunger;  and,  at  the  close,  the  servant  had  the  impudence  to 
come  to  me  to  be  '^  remembered.'*    I  shall  always  ^'  remembm^ 
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him ;  and  I  tokt  him  mhen  I  caUed  agaim  if  die  hotel  conU  afford 
waiters  enough  to  give  He  our  dioeer,  I  woeU  paj  theoB.  But 
that  ie  not  the  policy.  A»  the  tiaie  k  itcrj  liaitedy  if  emhazraas-* 
menta  can  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  eatiag  for  a  few  mtnateay  the 
dinner  is  aaved  and  the  fee  is  gainad*  Why  will  not  Madam 
Trollope  ti:aiiel  thiongh  her  own  countEy^  snd  chastise  some  of 
her  own  conntryoien  iota  good  mamiers  ? 

These  was  nothisg  in^rtaiit  to  aiotice  uslil  we  readied  Batby 

one  hundEed  and  six  miles  from  London.    This,  is  a  beautiful 

town,  situated  on  the  Aron  in  Someraelshirey  and  owes  its  exist- 

ence  and  importance  chiefly  to  its  medical  sjHanga.    This  town 

contains  nearly  fnrty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  built  chiefly  of 

a  beautiliil  white  stone  called  the  Bath  stooe^  firom  ifa  being 

found  in  the  town  aiid  Tidnity.    The  aschiteetuoe  is  imposing, 

and  soBEie  of  it  elegant*    The  ground  tiaes  eonsidembly,  and  the 

brows  of  the  eminences  aie  crowned  with  jramges  of  aiduteetasS). 

tenraoe  abore  terrace,  which  sweep  round  in  the  form  of  a  creseent, 

and  make  a  magnificent  afqpeaiance*    Bath  is  supposed  to  have 

had  an  existence  before  the  Soman  conquest;    It  became  a  place 

nf  celebrity  and  erea  ot  imperial  resid^ice  under  the  Romans ; 

and  here  they  built  splendid  baths,  the  rains  of  which  were  fbond 

in  1756,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  twenty  feet  below  die  snfaoe 

of  the  ground*    The  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  who  was  king,  ia  his 

day,  of  the  world  of  etiquette  and  fashion,  lies  buried,  here.    He 

died  in  1762.    The  temperature  ctf  the  Bath  watera  is  about  one 

hundred  and  sixteen  degrees. 

In  thirteen  miles  more  we  reached  Bristol,  and  were  welcomed' 
to  delightful  lodgings,  according  to  previous  arrangements,  at  J. 
Inring's,  Esquire,  a  little  out  of  town.  With  this  truly  hospitable 
family  we  spent  ten  days,  during  which  time  we  visited  th^  envi* 
rons  to  some  extent,  but  were  principally  occupied  in  attending 
the  ^  British  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Science,'*  for  which 
purpose  we  had  selected  this  time  to  visit  Bristol.  I  had  at  first 
designed  to  give  a  particular  account  of  this  association,  but  find 
my  limits  will  only  permit  a  slight  sketch. 

This  association  had  its  origin  in  a  suggestion  of  Sir  David 
B^wster's^  purporting  that  it  was  very  deiurable  for  scientific  men 
tohave  an  opportunity  of  associating  together,  and  exchanging  views 
and  enjoying  each  other's  communications  on  scientific  subjects.. 
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This  led  to  tha  first  meetbig  at  Ydric  in  1830.  Their  subeeqiiient 
annual  meetings  have  been  at  Cambridge,  Ozfoid,  Edmbmgfay 
Dublin,  and  now  ounmencing  on  22d  August,  and  ending  on  the 
27th,  at  Bristol.  The  object  of  the  mee^gs  is  to  promote  i 
by  bringing  together  the  improvements  of  aU,  by  discusnng  i 
tific  subjects,  by  promoting  sympathy  and  concert  in  and  among 
the  lovers  of  science,  and  by  interesting  the  public  in  the  proeeas 
and  results  of  scientific  inrestigation.  As  the  objecl  is  to  promote 
science,  and  not  to  honour  scientific  men  by  admitting  them  into 
a  select  fraternity,  the  privileges  of  membmhip  are  open  to  all 
respectable  persons  who  will  pay  the  accustc»iied  fee,  one  sorer- 
eigm  Twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  new  members  were  added  at 
the  late  session ;  and  as  none  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  but 
such  as  are  members,  there  is  a  great  anxiety  among  the  citizens 
of  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  held  to  become  members ;  and 
thus  a  great  accession  is  made  to  the  society,  and,  of  course,  to 
its  fmids,  every  year.  Nor  is  the  increase  of  funds  the  only  ad* 
vantage.  All  who  attend  the  meetings  become  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  science  and  in  scientific  men ;  an  impulse  is  given  to  the 
public  mind ;  the  great  advantages  of  philosophy,  and  its  connex- 
ion with  the  practical  arts,  are  more  clearly  seen,  and  thus  die 
narrow  prejudices  of  popular  feeling  are  removed.  Indeed,  the 
advantages  are  unspeakable ;  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  our 
own  country  vrill  soon  avail  herself  of  such  an  institutbn.  There 
are,  of  course,  more  difficulties  with  us  to  prevent  success  in  such 
an  association  than  exist  here.  We  are  more  widely  scattered ; 
we  have  not  so  many  scientific  men,  and  those  we  have  are  not 
so  much  at  leisure  as  many  of  the  scientific  men  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But  all  these  considerations  only  go  tashow  the 
more  need  we  have  of  some  general  association  to  operate  as  a 
convex  lens  to  converge  to  a  common  focus  our  sympathies,  our 
discoveries,  and  our  efforts.  As  a  high  intellectual  feast  of  a 
most  uncommon  character,  to  say  nothing  of  other  advantages,  I 
should  think  our  men  of  science  would  make  great  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  establish  and  sustain  such  an  institution.  Never  did 
I  before  so  fully  realize  what  was  meant  by  **  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul"  as  during  my  attendance  upon  these  meet- 
ings of  the  British  Association.  I  never  expect  again  to  enjoy  the 
like ;  but  if  we  could  have  a  distant  approximation  to  it  in  some* 
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liiiBg  of  the  kind  ia  the  United  States  it  would  be  in  some  re* 
spects  more  gratifying,  as  it  would  promise  so  much  good  to  our 
Qsing  country.  Nor  can  I  doubt,  from  the  known  enterprise  and 
perseTeiance  of  our  men  of  science,  that,  shouki  they  engage  in 
an*  association  of  this  kind,  they  would  make  it  interesting  and 
profitable ;  especially  when  I  see,  as  I  have  seen  here,  one  of  our 
own  countrymen,  Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  contributing  to 
the  cfaymical  department  of  the  British  Association  as  great  or  a 
greater  portion  of  important  and  interesting  matter  as  perhaps  any 
other  individual  member. 

For  the  better  division  of  labour,  the  association  is  divided  into 
seven  departments,  called  sections,  viz.,  mathematics  and  physics, 
chymistry  and  mineralogy*  geology  and  geography,  zoology  and 
botany,  medical  science,  statistics,  and  mechanical  science.  These 
ail  n»eet  at  different  rooms  during  the  day,  and  have  each  its  pres* 
ident,  two  vice^residents,  and  three  secretaries,  and  a  committee 
consisting  in  the  different  departments  of  members  varying  from 
eight  to  eighteen.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  president,  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer,  secretaries,  and  a  general  committee  for  the 
association.  Before  each  section  respectively  papers  were  read, 
communications  made,  and  discussions  carried  on  upon  subjects 
Telating  to  that  department;  each  important  paper  having  first 
been  presented  to  the  committee  for  its  approval,  that  nothing  un* 
suitable  or  unprofitable;  should  occupy  the  time  of  the  section. 
The  sectional  committees  also  todL  into  consideration  all  proposi- 
tions for  important  investigations  and  experiments  which  required 
particular  attention  and  expense.  These  propositicNis  were  ex- 
amined ;  and  such  as  were  approved  of  were  referred  to  the  gen- 
eral committe,  when,  if  approved  of  by  them,  committees  were 
appointed,  and  appropriationsof  money  were  made  to  carry  on  the 
investigations  during  the  year,  the  results  of  which  were  to  be  re- 
ported at  the  next  annucJ  meeting.  Besides  these  there  was  a 
local  committee  for  the  town  of  Bristol*  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  accommodation  and  the  proper  conducting  of 
the  nieetings  and  the  entertainment  of  the  members.  This  was 
done  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol.  Rooms 
were  nicely  fitted  up ;  all  the  public  rooms,  and  institutions,  and 
gardens,  and  collections  of  the  arts,  dec,  were  throvm  open  for 
the  firee  access  of  the  members ;  an  ordinary  was  provided,  where 
52 
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•11  might  meet  together  and  dine  at  a  common  table,  and  the  the* 
atre  was  fitted  up  for  the  general  meetings  of  the  sodetjr  three 
evenings  in  the  week,  mdiere  the  doings  of  each  section  were  re- 
ported in  a  condensed  form  for  the  general  information  of  the 
members.    At  these  meetings  each  member,  by  applying  before- 
hand and  obtaining  a  ticket,  was  permitted  to  introduce  a  ladj, 
and  I,  as  a  foreigner,  was  favoured  with  two  ladies'  tickets.    Thej 
also  favoured  foreigners  in  other  respects,  by  giving  them  a  (red) 
ticket,  which  gave  them  admission  to  the  committee  rooms  and 
to  the  platforms  at  the  general  meetings,  which  was  no  small  hr 
vour  in  the  immense  crowd  which  thronged  the  theatre  on  these 
occasions.    One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  upon  the  gratificationa 
of  these  meetings  was,  that  the  house  was  too  small  for  the  as- 
sembly.   This  occasioned  a  great  rash  as  soon  as  the  doors  were 
opened  by  the  multitude  that  had  assembled  at  an  early  hour  to 
secure  seats,  by  which  the  ladies  were  exposed  to  such  crushing  as 
threw  some,  I  believe,  into  hysterics ;  tore  off  shawls,  Vandykes, 
and  headdresses  from  numbers,  and  greatly  inconunoded  many 
others.    I  had  known  something  of  John  Bull's  character  far 
pushing  with  his  head  and  horns  during  Passion  Week  at  Rome, 
and  I  now  discovered  that  what  he  was  abroad  he  was  also  at 
home.    One  of  them  declared  he  would  break  my  arm,  because 
I  persisted  in  interposing  it  between  him  and  Mrs.  F.,  on  whom 
he  was  mshing  widi  such  violence  as  made  her  cry  out  for  relief, 
to  which  he  paid  no  regard ;  having,  however,  come  to  a  passage 
where  I  could  clinch  the  moulding  with  my  hand,  I  held  him 
at  bay  until  the  ladies  could  be  relieved. 

These  general  meetings  were  of  great  service,  as  they  gave  to 
all  the  members  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  was  done  in  each 
section.  This  was  an  inadequate  compensation  for  one's  not  being 
able  to  attend  all  the  sections.  For  myself,  I  would  ha?e  been 
glad  to  be  in  severed  places  at  once.,  so  interesting  were  the  do- 
ings of  each  section.  At  a  common  room,  however,  caUed  the 
Inquiry  Room^  the  papers  to  be  read  each  day  were  advertised 
in  the  morning ;  and  we  had  an  opportunity,  in  this  way,  of  se- 
lecting those  sections  where  the  subject  promised  the  most  in- 
terest. 

The  president  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  was 
Rev.  W.  Whewell,  of  Cambridge  University,  and  one  of  the  mi- 
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ters  of  the  celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatisea.  He  is  a  most  talented 
man,  and  in  hia  reports  of  his  secticm  showed  a  most  comprehen- 
shre  Tiew  and  penetrating  mind.  Here,  also,  were  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  the  astronomer,  Mr.  Babbage 
the  author  of  the  Calculating  Machiney  Rev.  6.  Peacock,  who  has 
written  on  the  hieroglyphics,  and  a  host  of  others. 

In  the  section  of  chymistry  and  mineralogy  were  several  veter- 
ans in  science.  Dr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  who  is  the  author  of 
the  ^'  Atomic  theory."  He  is  a  physician  by  profession,  a  Quaker 
in  his  religion.  Doctors  Henry*  and  Thompson,  the  authors  re- 
spectively of  the  works  in  chymistry  which  bear  their  names. 
Our  countryman,  Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  was  also  pres- 
ent, and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  section, 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  member  of  the  sectional  committee. 

The  paper  in  this  section  which  excited  the  greatest  attention 
was  read  on  the  second  day  by  Thomas  Exley,  Esquire,  the  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reduce  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  to  the  two  grand  laws  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. Mr.  Exley  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol, a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  late  Doctor  Clark.  His  paper  was  on  '^  the  reduction  of 
chymistry  to  mathematical  principles.''  This  paper  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  first  chymists  present,  and  may  possibly 
lead  to  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  chymistry ;  a  science  which 
has  already  passed  from  era  to  era  with  such  rapidity  as  almost 
makes  one's  head  giddy  to  follow  its  history  with  the  eye,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  experiments  and  the  science  itself. 

By  far  the  most  attracting  section  of  the  association  was  that  of 
geology  and  geography.  This  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  character 
of  the  subjects  discussed,  and,  in  part,  to  the  popular  eloquence 
of  some  of  the  geiitlemen  belonging  to  this  section ;  especiaUy  of 
Professor  Sedgewick  and  Professor  Phillips.  The  former,  more 
particularly,  was  one  of  the  most  fluent  speakers,  abounding  in 
rich  and  spontaneous  tropes  and  imagery,  that  I  ever  heard.  I 
listened  to  him  repeatedly,  not  only  with  great  pleasure,  but  with 
great  astonishment.  The  most  happy  and  masterly  effort  of  all 
was  the  first  that  I  attended.    It  was  a  description  of  a  geologi- 

•  A  few  week!  after  this  Doctor  Henry  committed  suickto.  He  was  in  bad  healtk 
nd  ipiiiti  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 
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eal  section  in  the  coonty  of  Deronshire.  Mr.  Mardunaooy  die  ge- 
ologist who  has  made  himself  so  faTOurably  known  to  the  scien- 
tific world  by  his  description  and  classification  of  a  system  of 
Tocksy  which  he  calls  the  *^  Silorian  system,^  began  the  diaeus- 
sion,  for  he  and  Professor  Sedgewick  had  examined  it  together. 
After  Mr.  Murchinson  had  given  a  very  beautiful  and  scientific 
analysis  and  description  of  the  section.  Professor  Sedgewick  arose. 
He  complained,  at  first,  that  his  friend  MrC  Murchinson,  having 
gone  over  the  field  first,  had  left  him  very  little  to  say.  *'  How- 
ever, gentlemen^"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  fine  drawing  of  the  Bection 
that  had  been  stretched  across  the  lecture-room,  "  here  is  a  fine 
haunch  of  Nature's  game ;  and  although  you  have  been  feasting 
Upon  it  from  the  carving  of  my  firiend  Mr.  Murchinson,  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  offensive  to  your  geological  tastes  to  take  another 
slice/'  He  then  began  to  carve  for  us  in  fine  style,  basting  it 
with  tropes,  seasoning  it  with  the  most  happy  and  illustrative  im- 
agery, and  spicing  it  with  wit  and  eloquence.  It  was  a  nuisterly 
production. 

But  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  follow  out  the  different  sections. 
I  will  just  add,  however,  that,  in  the  section  of  mechanical  science, 
over  which  that  veteran  philosopher,  for  a  long  time  president  of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  Gilbert  Davis,  presided,  the  time  was 
mostly  taken  up  in  discussing  the  science  of  steam,  and  its  va^ 
nous  applications.  Doctor  Lardner  (author  of  the  Cyclopedia) 
gave  us  a  very  long  lecture  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  naviga- 
ting with  steam  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States  with- 
out an  intermediate  stoppmg-place  to  take  in  fuel.  He  recom- 
mended the  Azores  or  St.  John's  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Brunei, 
the  architect,  who  is  concerned  in  the  new  steamer  now  building 
in  Bristol  to  try  the  experiment,  opposed  him.  It  was  to  me  a 
very  interesting  discussion,  and  resulted  in  a  stronger  impression 
of  the  practicability  of  the  project. 

The  last  evening  in  the  theatre  was  very  crowded,  and  would 
have  been  nuHre  interesting  if  Doctor  Buckland  (the  author  of  the 
last  Bridgewater  Treapse)  bad  not  attempted  to  bring  bis  philos- 
ophy doum  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  comprehension  of  the 
ladies ;  in  doing  which  ho  became  not  only  boyish,  but  indelicate. 
The  American  ladies,  perhaps,  are  fastidious  upon  some  points; 
so,  at  least,  Mrs.  Trollope  thinks ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  no  as- 
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'sembl  J  of  American  ladies  would  hare  listened  to  Doctor  Buck- 
land's  remarks ;  and  I  am  yery  happy  in  believing  that  no  philos- 
ophesr  educated  in  our  countiy  would  haye  attempted  to  entertain 
them  "with  such  remarks  as  characterized  a  great  part  of  his  speech* 
Doctor  Buckland  paid  a  poor  compliment,  withal,  to  the  intellects 
^  of  his  countrywomen,  if  he  supposed  it  necessary  to  lower  him* 
!  self  to  such  a  position  to  make  himself  intelligible  and  entertain- 
ing. I  know  well  that  many  of  them  were  as  disgusted  with 
him  as  we  were ;  and  yet  Doctor  Buckland  is  a  man  of  science. 
His  late  woric  is  yery  valuable. 

On  Saturday  the  general  committee  met  to  finish  up  their  busi- 
ness, and  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  in  Liveipool. 

Bristol  was  for  a  long  time  second  only  to  London  in  popula- 
tion and  commercial  importance ;  but  other  towns  have  now  gone 
far  before  it.  Its  population,  including  the  out-parishes,  is  about 
one  hundred  thousand,  more  than  half  of  which,  howeyer,  belong 
to  the  city  proper.'  One  cause  of  its  not  keeping  pace  with  Liy- 
erpool,  Glasgow,  dec,  is  the  great  inequaUty  in  the  height  of  the 
water  at  high  and  low  tides.  The  highest  tides  rise  about  forty- 
two  feet.  The  town,  howeyer,  keeps  up  a  foreign  trade  with 
most  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  most  delightful,  and  the  surround- 
ing scenery  yery  fine.    It  is  on  the  Ayon,  about  ten  miles  from  its 
junction  with  die  Seyem.    Just  below  the  town  are  heights, 
through  which  the  Ayon  has  cut  a  channel  that  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque and  bordering  upon  the  sublime.    Here  a  suspension 
bridge  is  about  to  be  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brunei], 
the  first  chain  of  which  was  stretched  across  during  our  stay  at 
Bristol.    This  bridge  will  be  higher  than  the  one  at  Friburg,  in 
Switzerland,  although  not  so  long.    Its  proposed  length  is  seyen 
hundred  feet,  height  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  width  thirty* 
four.    This,  when  completed,  will  be  the  third  wonder  of  the 
kind,  that  of  Menai^  in  Wales,  being  the  first ;  which,  howeyer, 
,  falls  behind  both  the  others,  being  but  fiye  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  feet  aboye  high  water.    The  one  at 
Bristol  connects  Clifton,  a  beautifu]  town  one  mile  from  Bristol^ 
and  known  to  the  American  reader  as  the  late  residence  of  Miss 
Hannah  More,  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ayon. 
The  associaticMi  of  illustrious  names  with  Bristol  renders  it  in* 
52  41 
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tmating  to  the  traTellw.  Htte,  in  tn  andeiit  catkednJ  fomideA 
in  1 140,  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  author  of  the  "*  Aaalo- 
g7  ;**  and  at  a  more  modem  Baptiat  chapel  is  the  grsve,  cepged 
by  a  8im]de  slab,  (tf  the  no  less  celebrated  Robert  HalL  This  is 
the  chapel  where  he  ezerebed  his  ministerial  office,  hx  the 
Portknd-street  Methodist  chapel  lies  the  dust  of  Captain  Wd»b, 
the  first  Methodist  preacher  in  America,  who,  in  his  militaij 
dress,  used  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a  handful  in  a  saiDoft  in  New- 
York.  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  naTigator,  who  first  discovered  the 
CarUinerU  of  America,  was  bom  heA,  and  sailed  fin»n  th»  pert  in 
1497  on  his  Toyage  of  discovery  to  America.  The  poet  Chal- 
terton,  Hannah  More,  Sonthey,  Coleridge,  and  numeraos  ethers 
of  note,  were  also  natives  of  this  metropolis  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. One  would  think  it  most  produce  poets,  for  the  scenes  are 
inspiring  in  almost  every  direction.  I  think  for  a  resideBce  I 
should  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  to  any  olhor  psurt  of 
England  which  I  visited. 

The  Wesleys  were  much  in  Bristol,  and  Methodism  had  an 
early  growth  in  this  city.  I  visited  the  first  preaching-place  IhguIi 
here  by  Mr.  Wesley.  The  constroction  is  singular ;  on  the  same 
level  vrith  the  gallery  of  the  chapel  were  several  rooms  fitted  op 
for  the  aocommodaticm  of  the  preacher.  Here  are  still  shown  Mr. 
Wesley's  study  and  parlour.  He  passed  from  his  rooms  directly 
into  the  gallery,  and  thence  to  the  desk  of  the  chapel.  TUa  in* 
teresting  chapel,  to  the  discredit  of  the  society  in  this  |dace,  has 
been  suiFered  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  religious  sect. 

Near  my  lodgings  is  a  rarai  lane  called  ^'  Charies  Wesley^s 
Lane,**  where  Mr.  Chazles  Wesley  used  to  walk  and  meditate; 
and  here,  it  is  said,  he  composed  many  of  his  inimitable  hymns. 

A  few  miles  firom  Bristol  is  Kingswood,  which  is  a  settlement 
of  colliers.  Here  the  gospel,  under  Mr.  Wesley,  took  great  efiect 
among  these  outcasts  of  society,  which  so  endeared  the  place  to 
him  that  he  built  a  school  here.  Its  first  destination  was  for  gen- 
eral and  public  use,  but  it  has  now  come  to  be  used  exehiaively 
for  the  sons  of  the  traveling  preachers,  a  hundred  of  whom  are 
kept  here  constantly.  The  arrangements  in  general  seemed  ap- 
propriate, with  the  exception  that  the  boys,  in  their  hours  of  re- 
cess, had  no  appropriate  home.  They  must  either  be  in  their 
puUic  schodroom  or  out  in  the  public  yard.    They  had  no  place 
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of  retiremeiit  for  reflectioii,  writing,  or  study ;  and  no  place  of  de* 
posite  to  which  ,they  could  have  free  access  for  any  such  toys  or 
tools  as  boys  are  fond  of.    This  struck  me  as  a  grand  defect. 

At  Elingswood  we  were  shown  Mr.  Wesley's  gown,  now  al- 
most hanging  in  shreds,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  put  on ;  the 
association  was  almost  inspiring,  but  I  fear  no  permanent  in* 
spiraticxi  resulted  fr<mi  the  temporary  iuTostiture.  Who  of  his 
numerous  sons  has  been  able  to  receiTC  and  wear  his  official  man- 
tle ?  Not  one.  In  the  history  of  Methodism  Wesley  stands,  and 
will  for  OTer  stand,  ahne. 

Here,  too,  is  a  beamiful  walk,  shaded  and  perfumed  with  flow- 
ers, faint  emblem  of  the  saTour  of  his  memory,  called  "  Wesley's 
Walk."  His  library  is  here,  many  of  the  books  containing  notes 
by  his  own  hand;  and  here  are  still  preserved  his  chair  ^d  other 
articles  of  fiimitnre ;  and  in  the  yard  is  the  tree  under  which  ha 
used  to  preach  to  the  colliers,  until  the  tears,  coursing  down  the 
rough  black  cheeks  of  these  sons  of  the  pit^  washed  a  stripe  that 
gleamed  with  the  light  of  penitence  in  the  dark  background,  not 
only  of  a  polluted  face,  but  ot  a  still  more  polluted  heart.  This 
tree,  howerer,  is  dead;  its  Terdure  has  departed,  and  it  is  going 
rapidly  to  decay.  Not  so  the  gospel  that  was  preached  under  its 
shade ;  that  still  Uooms  and  bears  fruit  all  around  these  regions. 
What  an  illustration  of  the  words  of  St.  Peter:  ''The  grass 
withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away :  but  the  word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  erer.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the 
gospel  is  preached  unto  you." 

We  left  Bristol  on  the  80th  of  August  in  a  steamer  for  Dublin, 
and  had  a  wretched  Yoyage ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said  enough 
about  sea-sickness,  I  will  pass  this  oTer.  Suffice  it  to  say,  th^ 
from  seyen  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
next  day,  neither  Mrs.  F.  nor  myself  took  any  nourishment,  and 
were,  for  a  good  part  of  the  way,  in  a  miserable  state  of  suffering. 
To  add  poignancy  to  all  these  transient  seasons  of  suffering,  the 
▼oyage  home  is  lived  oyer  and  oyer  again  in  painful  anticipation. 


no  lULAim. 
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Thi  tpproach  to  Dablin  it  fine ;  the  penpec^Te  is  boooded  by 
•n  amphiUieatre  of  hills  corered  with  yenliirey  and  beantifiilfy 
spotted  with  country-seats  and  other  edifices ;  islands  and  rocky 
eminences  skirt  you  on  the  right  and  left.  SoTeral  villages  also  at* 
tract  the  stranger's  attention,  and  especially  that  of  Ejngston,  wUdi 
bids  fair  ultimately  to  become  the  principal  haiboor  for  Dublin, 
as  it  is  more  accessiUe  and  conTcnient  than  the  one  nearer  the 
city  I  it  lias  a  pier  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  in  length, 
around  the  head  of  which,  at  low  tide,  there  is  twenty-four  feet 
of  water.  A  raiboad  connects  this  Tillage  with  the  city;  passen- 
gers firequently  land  here,  but  we  kept  on,  as  the  tide  was  fiiTOor- 
able,  up  to  town. 

On  lauding  we  were  saluted  by  a  number  of  obsequious  por- 
ters with  "Your  honour,"  •* Your  worship,"  "Your  excellency," 
"  Will  you  go  to  our  hotel  T  "  We  will  give  you  a  room  almost 
for  nodiing  at  all,  and  good  enough  for  his  majesty."  As  the 
'* jaunting  cars"  were  all  taken  up,  we  made  the  nearest  port; 
but,  alas  !"  for  his  majesty,"  if  he  had  to  lodge  here.  We  made 
a  stay  of  it  for  one  night ;  and  the  neit  morning,  according  to  an 
arrangement  made  by  the  Wesleyan  superintendent  of  the  Dublin 
Circuit,  we  were  hospitably  lodged  with  a  Mr.  Owen,  from 
whom  and  his  family,  as  well  as  from  many  others  in  Dublin, 
we  received  much  kind  attention. 

Befne  we  left  our  lodgings  in  the  morning  we  had  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  seeing  a  specimen  of  Irish  justice.  A  poor  fellow 
was  carried  by  on  a  raO,  foQowed  by  a  muhitode,  and  eyer  and 
anon  tossed  up  and  shaken,  to  make  his  seat  more  "  imouy." 
'* What  is  that  for?"  said  I  to  a  bystander  "Och !  sir,  and  he 
refuses  to  pay  his  socket  money."  It  seems  he  had  just  got  mar- 
ried, and  refiised  to  pay  the  usual  treat ;  for  this  ofience  be  was 
carried  down  the  public  quay  in  broad  daylight,  no  one  saying 
"Why  do  ye  soT 

We  risited  most  of  the  puUic  places  in  Dublin,  and  were  much 
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pleased  with  this  beautiful  city ;  although  in  the  midst  of  princely 
splendour  there  was  much  of  beggary  and  wretchedness.  The 
contrast  of  porerty  and  wealth  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  more 
constantly  noticed,  perhaps,  in  Dublin,  than  in  any  other  city  we 
have  visited.  I  cannot  attempt  a  description  of  Dublin,  for  I  find 
I  am  swelling  my  journal  already  beyond  what  many  will  think  a 
readable  extent ;  indeed,  we  came  to  Dublin  with  a  view  of  de- 
Toting  but  little  time,  and  therefore  of  getting  but  a  smattering  of 
personal  knowledge  of  this  interesting  island. 

Dublin  is  divided  into  nearly  two  equal  parts  by  the  almost 
straight  channel  of  the  rirer  Anna  Liffey  running  through  it  from 
west  to  east.  Over  this  river  are  seven  beautiful  bridges,  the  low- 
est of  which  is  Carlisle  Bridge ;  from  this  bridge  you  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  most  elegant  part  of  Dubhn.  To  the  north  is  Sack* 
ville-street,  a  spacious  avenue  constituting  the  main  artety  of  the 
city ;  in  the  centre  of  this  street  is  Nelson's  column,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  this  naval  hero,  the  whole  elevated  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet ;  it  is  A  Doric  shaft  of  fine  workmanship* 
This  street  is  finely  built;  in  the  opposite  direction  is  Westmore- 
land-street,  leading  through  between  the  dd  parliament  house, 
now  the  bank,  and  Trinity  College ;  up  the  river  the  beautiful 
bridges  are  stretching  their  arches  across  the  Liffey,  and  below 
are  the  fine  quays,  custom-house,  public  stores,  &c.  It  is  a 
charming  view.  There  are  numerous  public  squares  in  Dublin, 
and  a  great  number  of  fine  buildings,  which  I  cannot  describe. 

The  only  church  which  I  will  stop  to  notice  is  the  Cathedral  of 

St.  Patrick ;  it  occupies  the  site  where  the  patron-saint  of  Ire-^ 

land  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  chapel  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 

century ;  this  is  a  fine  old  building,  with  numerous  monuments 

and  much  architectural  taste.    It  was  in  this  cathedral  that  Jona- 

dian  Swift  was  dean,  and  here  he  was  buried ;  he  virrote  his  own 

epitaph,  which  is  inscribed  upon  his  monument  in  Latin,  the  pur- 

p<^  of  which  is,  that  '*  Jonathan  Swift  is  buried  here,  where 

cruel  insult  can  no  longer  lacerate  his  heart.    Go,  stranger,  and 

imitate,  if  you  can,  this  strenuous  advocate  for  liberty.    He  died 

the  19th  of  October,  1745,  aged  seventy-eight."    His  "  Stefla*^ 

has  a  monument  in  the  same  church,  and  his  servant  also,  with 

an  epitaph  by  the  dean.    By  the  politeness  of  Mr.  M*6uire,  who 

waited  upon  us,  we  were  permitted  to  inspect  some  of  the  old 
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records,  and  he  gaye  me  also  an  autograph  signature  ci  the 
dean's ;  by  these  records  we  saw  the  strong  and  rongh  character 
of  Swift  delineated  in  some  of  the  records  he  made.  A  deed,  for 
instance,  which  he  appears  to  ha^e  belicTed  was  executed  in 
fraud,  was  endorsed  as  the  work  of  ^*  that  rascal  Jones,  and  the 
knaves  or  fools,  his  chapter.**  Swift  knew  yety  well  that  deans 
might  be  rascals. 

Mr.  H^Quire  showed  us  the  dean's  scull,  the  confoimation  and 
dcTelopments  of  which  weie  a  positiye  contradiction  of  all  the 
principles  of  phrenology.  Of  its  being  the  identical  head  of  the 
dean  there  can  be  no  doubt;  first,  because  it  was  found  in  his 
tomb ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was  found  sawed  in  two ;  an  oper- 
ation which  was  known  to  haye  been  performed  on  his  bead  alter 
his  death.  This  cranium  was  shown  to  some  of  the  phrenologists 
who  attended  the  British  Association  the  year  before,  and  was  at 
first  so  strong  an  argument  against  the  supposed  science  as  to  be 
extremely  perplexing  to  them ;  but  they  finally  accounted  for  it 
by  su}qposing  that  the  cranium  must  have  chimged  its  size  and 
form  during  the  three  years  of  his  insanity  and  idiocy,  the  last  of 
his  life  !  That  he  was  insane  no  more  than  three  years  is  €^ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  I  saw  a  signature  of  his  in  a  regular  busi- 
ness transaction,  requiring  the  use  of  his  reason,  in  the  year  1742. 

From  the  cathedral  we  went  to  the  residence  of  the  present 
dean,  where  we  saw  a  most  splendid  collection  of  andent  Irish 
curiosities,  all  collected  by  the  dean  within  the  last  six  years. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  under  whcxn  the  most  important  statutes  of 
the  English  universities  were  enacted,  was  the  sovereign  who 
founded  and  chartered  Trinity  College.  The  first  students  were 
admitted  in  1593.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  is  said,  there  were  but 
about  five  hundred  students,  but  now  they  reckon  about  two  thou- 
sand. But  it  is  not  much  to  be  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  for 
residence  is  not  required.  If  the  student  is  present  to  answer  to 
eight  examinations,  held  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  he 
may  be  dnywhere  the  rest  of  the  time  without  detriment  to  his 
degree ;  but  th^  course  of  study  and  of  examination  for  a  degree 
is  much  more  extended  than  in  the  English  universities. 

Doctor  Sadlehr,  regius  professor  in  Greek,  was  kind  «[iough 
to  take  us  over  the  university.  The  entire  suite  of  buildings  con* 
sisti  of  three  successive  quadrangles,  containing  the  public  roooM 
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and  the  rooms  for  the  pupSs.  The  library  is  a  fine  room,  contain- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousioid  Tolumes.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
broad.  The  books  are  well  arranged.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
ro<»n  is  another  library,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  yolumes ; 
besides  which  there  is  another  room  of  manuscripts.  Books  that 
are  brought  here  are  neyer  allowed  to  be  carried  out.  The  offi- 
cers are  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  this  effect.  So  scrapulous  are 
they  in  observing  this  oath,  that,  when  they  found  that  a  number 
of  pernicious  books  had,  by  some  means,  been  introduced,  they 
held  a  consultation,  and  finsJly  concluded  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  waU 
and  da  them  up  with  masonry,  and  thus  purify  the  library  and 
save  the  law  and  the  oath. 

The  cause  of  education  appears  to  be  on  the  advance  in  Ire- 
land, although  an  unhappy  division  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  schools  which  government  is  estabUshing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.    These  schools  were  planned  with  a 
design  to  exclude  religious  sectarianism  of  every  kind,  and  to  that 
end  it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  the  Bible,  except  such  por- 
tions as  have  been  selected  with  care,  so  as  to  have  nothing  that 
shall  give  offence  to  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  infidel.    This  gar- 
bling of  the  Scriptures  has  given  offence  to  many  good  men,  who 
think  the  plan  of  national  education  devised  for  Ireland  is  an  un- 
holy compromise  of  principle  and  of  Protestantism.    The  plan, 
however,  continues  to  be  prosecuted  under  a  board  of  commission- 
ers, consisting  of  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  archbishop,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  and  others.    They  have  established  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  are  ed- 
ucated, and  the  work  is  advancing.    At  this  time  they  are  getting 
up  some  fine  buildings  in  Dublin  for  a  normal  and  other  schools, 
which  promise  something  very  creditable  to  the  city.    This  sys- 
tem, however  objectionable  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  will  do 
good,  I  think.    It  will  be  a  great  thing  to  get  Ireland  enlightened. 
One  of  the  most  unfavourable  considerations  for  Ireland  is  the 
extreme  jealousy  of  the  respective  parties,  political  and  religious, 
of  each  other.    They  have,  by  mutual  collision  and  provocation, 
become  extremely  sensitive,  irritable,  and  intolerant,  and  there 
appears  little  hope  of  mitigation  or  reconciliation.    The  Catholics 
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especially  are  extremely  sore  on  the  subject  of  tidies ;  constitii- 
ting,  as  they  do,  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  they  deem  it 
a  hardship  that  they  faafe  been  obliged  to  pay  tithes,  and  support  a 
religion  which  they  yerily  believe  is  heretical.  And  the  Protestant 
clergy  have,  in  general,  been  anything  but  faithful  pastors ;  instead 
of  going  after  their  flock  and  faithfully  instructing  them,  Aey  baye 
lorded  it  OTor  their  spiritual  heritage,  and  urged  their  claim  for  the 
fleece,  while  they  have  paid  but  little  a&ntion  to  the  flock.  This 
is  the  Tiew  which  eren  the  established  clergy  take  of  the  subject; 
and  some  of  them  say  they  consider  the  present  sitoatioii  of  the 
clergy  in  Ireland  a  just  visitation  for  their  criminal  neglects  and 
covetottsness.  Now  many  of  them  cannot  get  their  tidies ;  the 
man  in  the  parish  who  will  pay  is  made  an  oudaw  by  the  com- 
munity, and  the  officer  who  shall  undertake  to  enforce  a  collec- 
tion is  the  same. 

The  position  of  England  to  Ireland  seems  to  me  very  muck 
like  that  of  a  man  who  has  seized  a  cur  by  the  ears  and  throat, 
because  he  thought  he  deserved  chastisement  for  some  oflRmce, 
and  has  rubbed  his  ears  and  choked  him  until  he  has  become  mad- 
dened with  irritation.  The  man,  weary  of  struggling  with  the  cur, 
wishes  himself  well  out  of  the  scrape ;  but  he  dare  not  now  relin- 
quish his  grip  upon  the  dog's  throat,  lest,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  lib- 
erty, he  should  turn  and  bite  him ;  the  cur  continuaDy  shows  his 
teeth  and  snarles  at  his  master,  which  only  leads  the  latter,  throo^ 
fear,  to  pinch  him  the  tighter.  OConnel  and  his  party  demand 
the  same  laws  for  Ireland  that  have  been  enacted  for  England ; 
that  the  close  boroughs  and  corporations  should  be  thrown  open 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  &c.  But  England  says  no  ;  as  you 
are  the  majority,  so  soon  as  we  give  you  permission,  you  wili 
annihilate  us ;  and  the  question  simply  is,  whether  the  Protest- 
ants or  Catholics  shall  be  masters  in  Ireland.  We  have  got  you 
now,  and  we  mean  to  hold  you.  This  only  makes  the  Irish  the 
more  enraged,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  only  makes  the  Eng- 
lish the  more  afraid  to  let  go  their  hold.  Where  will  this  state  of 
things  end  ?  Shall  the  poor  cur  be  choked  to  death  ?  or  shall  the 
master  let  go  and  be  severely  bitten  ?  for  bitten  he  most  surely  will 
be  the  moment  he  lets  go.  This  is  certainly  a  question  in  gmtm- 
ment  of  exceedingly  difficult  solution.  Some,  perhaps,  would  say, 
"  Do  right,  without  regard  to  consequences."    Ay !  but  there  arc 
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some  questions,  the  right  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  bj  kb^ 
ferring  to  conseqaences ;  and  nowhere  do  questions  of  this  kind 
come  up  more  frequently  than  in  those  relations  which  exist  in 
ciTil  society.  AH  who  know  anything  of  the  Irish  character 
know  it  is  factious  and  ungovernable ;  and  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  Catholic  policy  know  that  it  alwiiys,  whew  it  is  possible^ 
aims  at  political  supremacy.  The  contest  between  the  two  par* 
ties  then  is,  not  simply  whether  Iieland  shall  have  equal  rights 
with  England,  but  whether  there  shall  be  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
supremacy.  The  parliament  reform  bill,  coming  upon  the  back  of 
the  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  has  aluseady  givim  great  power  to 
the  Catholics ;  so  that  the  O'Connel  party  have  tbe  casting  fote 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  division  on  any  imprntant  question; 
If  to  this  were  added  such  municipal  regulations  as  woold  give 
file  Catholics  all  the  power  in  the  local  magistracy,  the  corner 
cfoences,  it  is  feaved,  might  be  disastrous.  Whaty  then,  can  be 
done  ?  Grant  that  the  policy  of  Engiand  with  heland  has  been 
bad  ;  allow  that  it  has  been  oppressive ;  still  tfaat  does  net  help 
the  maftter  now.  The  existing  relaiiions  sad  ftdings  are  whiU 
tbey  are ;  the  question  is  as  to  the  remedyv  The  improvmnent 
in  edficatien  |Mromises  something;  tbe  mcfte  igaonsit  pee{de  are$ 
the  more-  ihey  may  be  made  the  tods  of  desigsiDg  pHests  and 
demagogues.  What  though  the  education  is  not  all  or  precisely 
such  as  might  be  desited?  still  give  the  people  knowledge ;  dif- 
fuse it  abroad ;  it  will  show  its  advantages  in  the  end.  I  confess  I 
was  not  able  to  see  the  fiill  foit^  of  all  the  opposition  which  many 
of  the  good  people  of  England  and  Irelaiid  make  to  tbe  national 
schools.  Thete  has  been  one  argument  Urged  on  this  subject^ 
however,  that  is  woithy  of  attention,  and  by  noticing  Which  some 
light  will  be  thr<mn  on  tbe  affairs  of  Ireland. 

There  v^as  a  society  incorporated  in  1790  for  die  pu^Mise  of 
instructing  the  poor  children  of  Ireland.  This  soeiety  used  to  re* 
ceive  paili^UEnentary  aid,  by  which  it  supported  fecty  schools; 
since  the  national  system  has  been  adoptedf  this  aid  is  withdrawn, 
and  they  new  supp<^  bul  eight  schools.  Here,  it  is  saidj  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  Protestant  cause,  since  in  all  these  sdiools,  tfabogh 
Catholic  children  were  admitted,  yet  it  was  with  the  undentand- 
ing  that  they  should  be  taught  Protestantism.  There  is  also  an<^ 
other  consideration  urged,  which  will  apply  to  this  and  other 
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charity  schools  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  although  where  there  if 
no  other  school  accessible  to  the  children,  many  of  the  Catholics 
Would  send  their  children  to  these  decidedly  Protestant  schools, 
yet,  as  soon  as  a  school  less  objectionable  in  its  religious  charac- 
ter is  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  these  Catholic  children 
are  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  latter  schools.  Here,  they  say,  the 
measures  of  government  have  actually  interfered  with  Protestant  ef- 
forts ;  they  take  the  children  away  from  firotestant  influence.  This 
is  plead  by  the  Methodists,  who  employ  twenty-six  schoplmasters, 
and  instruct  in  their  mission  schools  in  Ireland  six  thousand  poor 
children, ''  a  considerable  number"  of  whom,  it  is  stated  in  their 
last  missionary  report,  *^  are  of  Romish  parentage."  Grant  all  this, 
still  it  must  seem  that  very  few  Catholics  are  educated  in  all  these 
charity  schools  put  together.  What  are  the  few  Catholic  children 
in  the  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  in  several  hundred,  if  there  were  so 
many  of  these  Protestant  charity  schools,  compared  with  the  en- 
lij^ning  of  the  whole  mass,  as  the  national  system  promises  to 
do  ?  At  best,  they  can  get  but  few  of  these  Catholic  children  into 
Protestant  schools ;  fewer  in  Ireland  than  almost  anywhere  else. 
The  priests  are  opposed  to  it ;  and,  as  they  see  the  design,  they 
are  constantly  on  the  watch ;  the  people  are  irritated  and  suspicious. 
Catholic  Ireland  is  neither  to  be  caught  with  guile  nor  converted 
by  force.    Let  the  schools  go  on,  and  that  will  do  something.* 

Another  thing  England  might  do  for  Ireland  ;  she  might  abate 
lier  tithe  system  altogether ;  at  least  in  those  districts  where  the 
people  are  almost  wholly  Catholics.  Wise  men  cannot  well  be 
guilty  of  greater  folly  at  the  present  day  than  to  attempt  to  crowd 
a  religion  down  the  throats  of  an  opposing  community.  There 
are  cases,  I  am  told,  where  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Protest- 
ant clergyman  consists  of  only  the  household  of  the  parson,  and 
yet  the  entire  parish  are  compelled,  by  the  odious  tithe  system,  to 
support  him.  If  it  were  designed  to  disgust  the  people  with  Prot* 
estantism,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  per- 
petuate this  disgust,  let  this  policy  be  perpetuated.  The  only 
way  to  convert  Ireland  is,  doubtless,  to  take  off  all  legal  disabilities 
and  restraints. 

•  It  »  made  a  ttfll  farther  groand  of  complaint  against  the  govemment,  that  they  hate 
become  ^pnpagmida  for  the  Catholic  church,  for  at  MaynooUi»  in  Kildare  county,  twehe 
mile*  from  Dublin,  government  actually  aupports  a  college  ibr  the  education  of  Catfaolie 
fxfeata ;  for  this  1  can  form  no  excoae. 
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And  since  I  haTci  stnick  upon  this  subject,  I  will  just  express 
an  opinion ;  whether  it  be  correct  or  not,  time  will  determine. 
The  opinion  is  this,  that  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish  will  never  be  set  at  rest  until  Ireland  is  admitted  to 
equal  privileges  with  England,  and  until  the  Irish  church  is  left 
entirely  free  from  Protestant  domination  and  taxation.  To  return 
to  my  former  figure,  the  Protestant  grip  must  be  loosed  from  the 
animal's  throat,  bite  of  nO  bite.  Give  him  fair  play,  and  fight  it 
out  with  him  on  moral  grounds,  for  here  is  where  the  question  is 
ultimately  to  be  decided,  and  then  the  Irishmen  will  be  aisy^  but 
never  before. 

The  Methodists  have  probably  done  more  towards  spreading 
Protestantism  in  the  vvildest  parts  of  Ireland  than  any  other  class 
of  men.  In  addition  to  the  schoolmasters  already  mentioned,  they 
have  eight  Scripture  readers,  and  about  twenty-five  missionaries 
employed  on  the  island.  Among  the  latter  is  the  celebrated  Gid* 
eon  Ousely,  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Dublin. 
He  is  an  original  character,  prepared  alike  to  talk  Latin  to  the  * 
Catholic  priests  and  confound  them  by  quoting  their  own  author- 
ities, and  to  preach  to  the  wild  Irish  in  Gaelic.  He  has  spent  al- 
most the  whole  of  a  long  life  in  ministering  to  the  reformation  of 
the  most  ignorant  portion  of  his  t:ountrymen.  He  holds  public 
debates  with  the  priests ;  he  publishes  books  and  tracts,  and  visits 
the  common  people  in  their  cabins.  He  has  been  often  exposed 
and  threatened,  but  has  hitherto  escaped.  He  was  coteroporary 
with  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  still  hokls  the  field  against 
Romanism  and  sin.  He  gave  me,  when  I  parted  with  him,  a  large 
book  and  a  great  roll  of  tracts,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  controversy. 

The  Methodist  connexion  in  Ireland  have  a  conference  of  their 
own,  separate  from  the  British  Conference,  to  which,  however, 
the  latter  appoints  the  president.  The  support  of  their  ministry 
arid  the  executive  part  of  their  administration  are  all  independent 
of  the  parent  conference,  as  also  are  most  of  their  funds.  They 
have  been  much  in  debt,  and  have  laboured  under  great  disad* 
vantages ;  but  their  debt  is  now  nearly  liquidated,  and  the  con- 
nexion is  rising.  One  great  difficulty, ^however,  is,  that  they 
cling  too  close  to  the  establishment.  They  seem  to  prefer  having 
their  children  enter  the  church  than  be  Methodists,  and  especially 


M ediodiet  vdnitten.  This  spirit  is  appuenl  to  a  considenUe  ex- 
tent in  England,  but  it  appeared  still  stronger  in  Ireland.  By  this 
nosDS  tks  chiUfen  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectsUe  in  the 
Methodist  societies  entirely  fomake,  in  many  instances,  die  reli* 
gion  of  their  fathnra,  and  with  the  approbation,  and  often  with  the 
high  gratification  of  their  parents,  enter  the  estdbUshment  as  cler- 
gymen ;  or,  if  in  other  professions,  they  withdraw  altogether  from 
the  Wesleyans.  This  is  done,  too,  it  appears  to  me,  in  most  cases, 
from  worldly  motiyes  and  with  the  hope  of  wordly  promotiaiu  I 
belieye  dus  to  be  inoonsistent,  not  to  say  sinful.  If  Methodism 
has  done  the  parents  good,  it  is  valuable  for  the  children ;  and  if 
it  is  not  important  for  the  latter,  ihe  former  ought  to  gire  it  up  al- 
tegecher  for  tfaemselves  and  for  the  world.  If  Methodism  needs 
not  lo  be  sustained  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  Methodist  pa- 
rents, it  is  not  wordi  snstaining  at  alL  Who  will  carry  it  forward 
if  the  childreii  of  those  who  hsTe  been  supporters  of  the  cause 
foraake  it?  I  can  scaicely  account  for  the  too  preyailing  couise 
of  the  Methodists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  this  subject. 
They  act  as  Uioagh  they  thought  it  of  some  consequence  to  thera- 
selTOs  and  the  world  to  keep  up  the  institutions  of  Methodism ; 
hat  it  pleases  many  of  them  rather  the  most  to  hare  their  children 
adhere  closely,  and  perhaps  professionally,  to  the  established 
chuveh.  They  nay  think  it  right,  but,  for  myself,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it ;  ttid  certain  I  am,  it  greatly  weakens  the  cause  both 
in  Eni^and  and  Ireland.  I  would  say,  howeyer,  in  connexion 
with  these  remarks,  this  feeling  and  practice  are  by  no  means  uni- 
▼ersal.* 

The  members  in  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Conference  are,  the  present 
year,  reported  at  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seyenty- 
eight,  besides  three  thousand  erne  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  the  mis- 
sions. The  number  of  trsTelHng  preachers  belonging  to  the  Irish 
Conference,  exclnsiye  of  the  missionaries,  is  one  hondred  and 
thiry*four,  of  whom  only  ninety*four  are  efficient.  The  encour- 
agement for  their  pious  young  men  to  enter  the  field  is  small ;  and 
as  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  academic  or  higher  schools  of 
learning,  most  of  Uie  influence  thrown  oyer  the  best  educated  of 

*  NofcwithfUndiqg  all  this  cringiiic  to  the  church,  mtny  of  itt  mintilen  vn  wtnoog  the 
■tron^est  oppown  of  the  Methoditta ;  in  Ireland  eapecialiy  they  peraocste  and  npaoach 
Oem,  and,  in  aoBM  caaaa,  ecchide  their  cUMna  from  tbait  ichMU. 
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Methodist  youth  is  likely  to  be  such  as  will  alienate  them  from 
tho  Methodist  church.  Under  these  circunistances,  as  might  be 
expected,  those  who  do  enter  the  work  are  a  self-denying,  labori* 
ous,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  sufTering  class  of  men.  The  good 
they  have  already  done  to  Ireland  is  incalculable ;  and,  but  for 
their  embarrassments  by  debts  and  by  divisions  among  themselvesi 
they  would  have  done  much  more;  From  these  embarrassments 
they  have,  of  late,  been  greatly  relieved,  and  the  connexion  is  ia 
a  more  prosperous  state  than  at  any  former  period ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, this  comes  too  late.  Much  less  can  be  done  for  the  igno* 
rant  Catholics  of  Ireland  now  than  could  have  been  done  a  hall 
century  since.  The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the 
established  church.  Among  them  now  are  more  pious  men  than 
formerly,  and  more  genuine  Christian  effort  i&  made  for  the  good 
of  Ireland ;  but  it  comes  too  late.  Goaded  to  madness,  irritated 
with  tithes  and  political  disabilities.  Catholic  Ireland  is  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  instruction,  and  firmly  fixed  against  reform ;  perhaps, 
however,  when  the  present  paroxysms  of  political  and  religious 
opposition  and  prejudice  have  subsided,  the  result  may  be  mora 
favourable.  Already  some  think  they  see  the  dawning  of  lights 
Some  Catholic  priests  and  people  have  lately  renounced  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  Roman  church.  Among  them  is  the  Rev.  Mr« 
Crotty,  of  Birr,  who,  with  his  cousin,  also  a  clergyman,  and  two 
thousand  of  his  congregation,  have  recently  come  out  against  aI-» 
most  all  the  peculiar  and  offensive  features  of  the  Roman  church. 
They  have  not  left  the  church,  but  openly  and  publicly  protest 
against  her  errors. 

But  I  am  reminded  that  my  journal  in  Ireland  will  be  longer 
than  my  stay,  unless  I  hasten  on  with  my  pen.  I  must  remark, 
however,  for  it  has  something  to  do  with  our  mode  of  travelling  in 
this  country,  that  in  Dublin,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  Ireland  where  I  vis* 
ited,  they  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  carriage  called  a  "jaunting  car.** 
These  are  divided  into  inside  and  outside  cars.  The  constmction 
of  both  is  similar ;  but  in  one  the  feet  of  the  passengers  are  turn* 
ed  outward  on  two  parallel  seats  running  lengthwise,  and  bringing 
their  sides,  of  course,  towards  the  horse,  and  the  parties  on  the  two 
seats  back  to  back.  In  the  other  the  feet  are  turned  inward,  and 
the  parties  sit  face  to  face.  The  former  is  more  comipon.  In 
both  the  wheels  are  low,  and  the  seats  are  built  out  over  them  * 
53 
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Hid  in  the  ouifide  cars  a  wing  haogs  down,  widun  pmAxpg  eigb- 
leen  inches  of  the  ground,  to  which  is  attached  a  footatoot  or  steji» 
on  which  th^  Ibet  rest.  The  seat  is»  in  iact,  a  hanging  settee,  built 
met  the  wheely  and  lurnished  with  a  footstool.  This  fooutool  is 
so  constiucled,  that  when  you  are  out  it  can  be  tumod  up,  and  farms 
a  corering  to  the  settee.  When  it  is  tnrned  down  yon  can  step 
upon  it  and  seat  yonrself  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  the  handi- 
est carriage  lo  get  into  and  out  of  that  I  efer  saw;  and,  widial,  it 
seems  to  be  c^mstmoted  as  a  8k(npea$e  for  the  rider ;  for  the 
whole  form,  bom  head  to  foot,  is  exposed.  If  it  tum^oifer,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  impossible,  it  cannot  hurt  you,  for  it  is  a  Toy 
easy  thing  just  to  step  off  and  free  yourself  from  danger.  The 
stranger,  howeyer,  especially  in  the  city,  rides  in  continual  fear 
lest  his  lower  extremities  should  come  in  contact  with  a  post  or 
soase  other  object  or  vehicle,  and  the  more  so  because  these  bat- 
wbged  settees  and  footstools  spread  out  mnch  wider  than  odwr 
carriages.  By  the  politeness,  however,  of  John  Barrett,  Esquire, 
whose  car  was  much  at  our  service  while  in  Dublin,  and  to  whose 
special  attentions  we  were  particulaTly  oUigaled  during  our  stay, 
we  Imd  the  privilege  of  sailing  round  this  beantiful  city  whenever 
the  weather  would  permit. 

They  have  public  cars  of  a  similar  construction  with  the  above^ 
except  diat  they  are  much  larger  and  more  coarsely  made,  whick 
are  used  for  carrying  passengers  over  the  island.  As  we  foiled 
in  gettihg  into  the  stagecoach,  we  prepared  to  take  our  chance  in 
one  of  these  Irish  iminibuses.  It  is  a  very  cheap  mode  of  ccm- 
ve3rance,  and,  therefore,  frequently  crowded  by  very  ondesirable 
associates.  Luckily  for  ns,  a  heavy  shower,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  embark,  drove  us  fit>m  our  purpose,  and  gave  the  deci»- 
ion  in  favour  of  a  postcoach.  Posting  in  Ireland  is  much  cheaper 
than  in  England.  Our  postcoach  was  one  shilling  per  Irish  mile, 
excluMve  of  tolls,  and  threepence  per  mile  to  the  poetillion.  We 
arrived  at  Drogheda,  where  I  had  an  appointment  for  a  lecture  in 
the  evening,  and  where  I  was  warmly  greeted  by  Christian  friends, 
especially  by  the  Reverend  F.  Tackexbury,  the  Wesleyan  superin- 
tendent of  the  circuit. 

Drogheda  has  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
about  fifteen  hundred  are  Protestants ;  and  of  these  a  portion  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Reverend  Mr.  M^Ghee,  son  of  the  audior  of 
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the  treatise  on  the  Atosement,  are,  as  I  was  infonned,  decided 
Antmomiaiis.  The  little  Wesleyan  band^  therefore,  seem  to  be 
tbe  only  representatiTes  of  the  tme  gospel  light  in  this  dark  town, 
mad  they  are  few  and  feeble. 

When  we  left  Drogheda  the  next  morning  we  saw  the  fruits  of 
Romanism  in  the  full  and  abundant  harvest;  a  harrest  of  degra- 
dation and  want.  Our  coach  was  surrounded  with  beggars,  from 
whose  importunities  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  esc^M.  Beg- 
gars, indeed,  annoyed  us  almost  the  whole  route.  Whenever  we 
•topped  we  were  ass^ed,  and  never  was  there  a  race  better  skilled 
IB  the  beggar^  dialect  than  the  poor  Irish.  At  one  place  a  bhiid 
man  accosted  us,  who  called  himself  '^Poor  Jack,''  and  whose 
mg^X  seemed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  bom,  which  left  his  eo* 
tire  face  scarred,  shrivelled,  and  defonned.  The  language  of  his 
supplication  was  as  follows :  ^  Have  compassion  upon  Poor  Jackf 
and  God  will  reward  you  V*  It  was  uttered  in  a  low,  plaintive 
undertone,  which  sounded  as  if  the  poor  vrretch  had  spoken  from 
the  depths  of  a  dark  pison-house.  Sucfa,  indeed,  was  the  gloony 
habitation  of  his  soul,  for  the  windows  of  his  bouse  vrere  curtained 
over  in  perpctaal  darkness.  I  shall  never,  I  thinks  ferget  the  seaad 
of  that  voice  in  my  ear.  I  hear  it  still.  Poor  Jack!  whtr  can 
doubt  but  that  compassion  for  thee  will  meet  the  reward  of  Heaven  ? 
Another  was  the  case  of  a  miserable-looking,  decrepit  old  lady, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  threescore  and  ten.  Her  story  was 
noon  told,  and,  as  it  vras  more  simple,  so  it  was  more  expressire 
and  touching  even  than  that  of  Poor  Jack.  Her  voice  wa^  dis- 
tinct, though  tremulous ;  mul  as  she  reached  out  her  skinny,  with- 
ered haad^  she  said,  *^Iam  a  poor  widow ;  I  can  do  nothing  for 
myself.^*  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  I  what  a  world  is  this !  There 
is  almost  enough  in  such  an  appeal  to  break  one's  heart.  A  poor 
widow,  stretching  out  her  withered,  helpless  hand  for  charity,  and 
her  whole  appearance  speaking  more  forcibly  than  her  tremulons 
Toice, ''  J  con  do  nothing  for  myself  /"  Alas !  how  many  widowed 
hearts  there  are  in  this  world  who  can  do  nothing  for  themselves* 
That  is  not  true,  however,  of  all  the  wretched  poor  vife  saw  on 
this  route.  Even  the  healthy  and  the  young  virere  ragged  and 
dirty,  and  dieir  cabins  were  the  most  wretched  dwellings  I  ever 
saw.  I  thought  I  saw  the  most  cheerless  dwellings  in  Italy  that 
mortals  coold  well  inhabit,  bnt  thej  did  not  compare  with  those 
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of  Ireland.  These  cabins  are  bailt  of  turf,  the  walls  axe  low,  and 
the  floor  is  of  earth.  The  pig  lives  much  of  the  time  in  the  same 
mod-cell ;  the  donkey  also  enters  in  here  ;  and  someumes,  when 
he  wishes  to  hold  possession  of  both  the  interior  and  exterior  do- 
main, he  stands  with  his  head  and  fore  feet  out,  while  his  hinder 
parts  are  housed ;  in  this  case  he  nearly  fills  up  the  hole  o[  en- 
trance. There  is  evidently  a  good  deal  of  indolence  among  the 
peasantry.  Many  of  them  had  potato  patches  attached  to  their 
cabins,  and  in  these,  for  the  most  part,  the  weeds  had  attained  a 
rank  growth,  and  run  up  to  seed.  It  is  thus  that  thousands  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  live  in  idleness,  poverty,  and  filth.  Whose 
fault  is  it  ?  What  can  we  think  but  that  their  religicm  and  their 
priesthood  are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  this  state  of  things, 
and  this  the  more  especially  when  we  see  such  a  sensible  change 
as  we  approach  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
settled  by  Protestants  ?  Here  the  squalidness  and  poverty  mosdy 
disappear,  and  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  people  make 
the  traveller  ahnost  imagine  he  is  in  another  country. 

The  country  was  much  of  the  way  fertile,  but  part  of  the  dis- 
tance was  through  the  region  of  bogs.  These  bogs  are  a  very  re- 
markable feature  of  this  country  ;  the  amount  of  bog  in  Ireland  is 
three  millions  of  acres,  of  which  more  than  half  is  the  flat  red  bog, 
and  the  remainder  is  mountain  bog.  This  latter  is  quite  firequent 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  Uie  low  ground  bog  is  moat  abun- 
dant in  Ireland.  The  depth  of  this  substance  varies  firom  twelve 
to  forty  feet,  but  the  average  is  about  twenty-five  feet.  The  top 
stratum  is  fibrous  and  loose,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  heath, 
bog-myrtle,  or  sedgy  grass,  and  sometimes  with  common  grsss. 
There  are  some  instances,  I  think,  in  which  they  will  bear  cul- 
tivation ;  but  this  is  not  common.  A  little  below  the  surface  it 
becomes  more  compact ;  but  the  fibre,  like  fine  roots  of  grass  or 
moss,  is  still  visible ;  lower  still  the  fibre  disappears  entirely,  and 
the  substance  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  this  is  still  better  for 
fuel  than  where  the  fibre  is  visible  ;  and  lowest  of  all,  it  becomes 
a  black  compact  mass,  which,  when  dry,  somewhat  resembles 
bituminous  coal,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  very  good  poUsb. 
This  is  very  good  fuel ;  indeed,  this  peat  is  the  principal  fuel  of 
the  island,  and  seems  to  be  a  merciful  provision  to  the  inhabitants 
to  supply  them  with  this  necessary  of  life ;  for,  although  time 


was  when  Iieltnd  was  thickly  wooded,  jet  aaw  iheve*  ace  veiy 
few  trees  upon  the  island.    The  {Nresumf^tion  »9»  that  these  very 
bogs  were  once  a  forest ;  sad  even  bow  large  trunks  and  frag- 
ments of  trees,  in  a  per&ct  state  of  preserraiion,  are  £ound  mmj 
feet  below  the  surface.    We  saw  nuoaerous  instances  of  this  in 
d[ie  bogs  we  passed ;  and  yet  titiese  trees  owst  have  Iain  thoie 
many  centuries,  for  the  bogs  are  ratber  slow  of  growth.    They 
accumulate  by  the  growth,  apparently^  of  moss  and  other  vegeta* 
bles,  which  root  in  the  soil^  and  form  a  yegetaUe  stratum  of  such 
a  nature  that,  by  the  peculiar  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  nciing 
upon  it,  gives  rise  to  another  stratum  over  the  former,  which  be- 
comes,  in  its  turn,  th'e  substratum  for  another,  and  so  en.    The 
bog  may  be  removed  from  the  surface  asid  planted  in  another 
place,  and  then  and  there  begin  to  accumolate  and  grow.    Whea 
all  the  old  bog  is  entirely  removed  from  any  locality,  they  call  it 
a  spank  bog^  and  then,  it  is  said,  another  series  of  accumulations 
does  not  readily  commence  unless  replanted.    In  llie  bog  dis 
tricts  the  cutting  out  into  small  pieces,  and  piling  them  up  in  a 
loose  form,  like  new-struck  brick,  to  dry,  is  a  principal  business. 
Borne  are  called  floating  bogs.    In  a  wet  time  they  will  swell 
up  in  the  centre,  and  afterward  fall  again.    This  im  oooasioned 
by  water  gathering  underneath ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  swells 
so  high  as  to  bear  off  acres  upon  the  surface  of  a  swollen  subter 
ranean  lake.    We  passed  one  place  where,  but  the  year  before, 
an  extensive  bog  was  in  this  manner  carried  across  the. highway 
into  an  opposite  field,  which  was  before  free  from  peat,  and  there 
it  was  deposited,  and  is  carrying  on  in  this  new  locality  its  pro* 
cess  of  self-propi^ation. 

We  had  become  acquainted  at  Birmingham  with  the  excellent 
superintendent  of  the  Belfast  circuit,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Waugh. 
After  arriving  in  town,  therefore,  and  taking  lodgings,  I  went  to 
inquire  him  out,  and  found  him  at  his  chapel  in  the  midst  of 
bis  people,  just  closing  the  exercises  of  a  "  missionary  tea."  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  them  on  the  subject  of  missions ; 
and,  having  engaged  to  return  to  them  and  spend  the  next  Sab* 
bath,  I  hastened  on  the  next  day  to  the  place  of  our  farthest  des* 
tination  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Coleraine  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. We  bad  already  travelled  eighty  miles  from  Dublin  to  this 
northern  capital  of  Ireland,  and  now  we  were  to  go  about  thirty 
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more  to  Cderaioe.    The  day  was  unpleasant,  and  we  bad  aa 

Englishman  in  the  coach,  who  would  neither  suffer  the  €x>ach 
window  to  be  closed  so  as  to  iieep  the  rain  from  driring  in 
upon  me,  nor  yet  change  seats  wiih  me  and  take  the  stonn 
himself.  This  an  English  traveller  in  America  would  call  a  spe- 
cimen of  Yankee  politeness,  and  would  consider  it  one  of  those 
malign  influences  of  our  political  institutions  upon  our  social  and 
domestic  manners.  As  it  was,  I  considered  it  a  proof  that  not 
eyery  man  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  is  one  in  reality ;  many  in* 
stances  of  which  can  be  met  with  in  every  counlry,  whether  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic.  I  hung  up  my  cloak  to  defend  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  tried  to  be  contented  to  pass  through  the 
country  without  seeing  it.  We  arrived  in  Coleraine  in  time  to 
deliver  our  letters  of  introduction,  among  which  was  one  to  Lieu- 
lenant  Nichols  of  the  royal  navy,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  great 
temperance  man.  We  also  visiled  the  same  evening,  one  mile 
up  the  river  Bonn,  on  which  the  city  is  situated,  a  beautiful  salmon 
fishery.  This,  like  many  of  the  other  natural  advantages  of  Ire- 
land, is  a  monopoly,  and  belongs  to  an  absentee  landlord,  who  farms 
it  out  for  his  own  advantage.     It  was  a  beauUful  evening's  ride.* 

The  next  morning  our  friends  made  out  a  party,  and  we  started 
9S  in  jaunting-cars  to  the  Causeway,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  dis« 
tant.  We  took  the  ruins  of  Dunluce  Castle  in  our  way,  which 
were  certainly  well  worth  visiting.  The  coast  all  along  is  bleak 
and  bold.  The  winds  set  in  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  with  such 
blighting  effect  that  vegetation  quails  before  it.  A  few  thorn 
hedges  and  other  shrubs  have  been  planted  here,  but  they  cannot 
live  long.  The  sheltered  side  alone  was  greeti,  and  even  here 
the  sickly  branches  reached  out  their  arms  like  streamers  to  the 
leeward,  as  if  stretching  to  escape  from  the  wind.  The  entire 
island  also  seemed  perfectly  soaked  with  water.  I  could  compare 
Ireland  to  nothing  so  expressive  of  my  views  of  it  as  a  huge  sponge 
imbedded  in  the  ocean  and  perfectly  saturated  with  water.  When- 
ever we  stepped  upon  it  the  pressure  caused  the  water  to  bubble 
out  around  our  feet.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  for  it  had  rained 
almost  perpetually  since  our  arrival  upon  the  island. 

Dunluce  Castle  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Antrim. 

*  It  wu  near  Coleraine  that  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  bom;  and  here  hia  fiitber  naed  t» 
teach  a  tehooL 
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ll  18  situated  upon  a  high  insulated  rock  overhanging  the  sea. 
Under  this  rock  is  a  cave  extending  from  the  side  next  the  water 
quite  through  to  the  land  side.  In  the  time  of  its  prosperity  it 
must  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength ;  but,  like  most  ancient 
fortresseiB,  altogether  insufficient  for  defence  against  the  modes 
and  weapons  of  attack  in  modern  warfare.  Near  this  castle,  on 
the  top  of  a  rising  ground,  is  a  well-defined  exhibition  of  the  ba- 
saltic  columns,  similar  to  those  at  the  Causeway,  and  shooting  up 
in  fine  form  many  feet  above  the  surrounding  base.  This  is 
called  Craig-a-huUer. 

On  arriving  at  the  vicinity  of  the  Causeway,  wet,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  occasional  showers  which  had  fallen  on  us 
at  the  castle  and  by  the  way,  we  found  no  comfortable  inn  where 
ure  might  rest  and  refresh  ourselves,  or  dry  our  clothes.  How* 
ever,  we  pressed  on  to  the  great  object  of  our  curiosity,  having  al» 
ready  learned  by  experience,  what  I  think  every  traveller  will 
learn,  that  the  system  even  of  feeble  persons  will  endure  much 
more  fatigue  and  exposure  to  damps  and  chtUs  when  the  mind  is 
intensely  excited  than  at  other  times. 

The  Causeway  is  at  the  foot  of  a  clilBf  four  hundred  feet  high, 
and  extends  partly  under  water.  Our  way  to  it,  therefore,  was  a 
winding  course  of  tolerably  rapid  descent  down  to  the  sea.  We 
approached  at  the  south,  and  near  the  southern  extremity  we  came 
to  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  over  which  a  woman  stood  sentinel,  as 
it  at  first  appeared ;  but  afterward  we  discovered  it  was  only  over 
a  bottle  of  whiskey  which  she  kept  in  the  spring,  with  which  to 
tempt  the  stranger,  who,  of  course,  must  always  stop  and  drink 
of  the  "  Giant's  Well."  As  the  water,  however,  was  good  enough 
for  us  without  the  poison,  we  contented  ourselves  with  the  giant's 
unadulterated  beverage ;  and  were  not  a  Kttle  edified  withal  at  the 
occasion  this  gave  to  our  friend  of  the  royal  navy  to  give  a  tem- 
perance lecture  and  circulate  some  of  his  tracts,  of  which  he  al» 
ways  seemed  to  have  a  supply.  He  did  not  fail  to  give  his  whole- 
some counsel  to  all  the  guides  we  met  with,  many  of  whom  were 
most  officiously  obtruding  their  services  upon  us.  The  appearance 
of  many,  however,  indicated  that  such  counsel  was  lost  upon  them. 

These  guides  were  numerous  and  very  troublesome,  each  one 
wishing  to  force  his  services  upon  us  and  obtain  a  fee.  One  of 
them,  however,  who  appeared  to  be  a  veteran  in  the  service,  was 
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Tery  nmsical,  aad  filled  up  Ae  inledudey  with  aecomiUi  of 
TenstioiiB  he  had  had  with  the  gieat  chuacteis  that  had  mited 
the  CauMHtay,  and  who»  it.seems,  <bi  aoooanl  of  his  wit,  had  en«^ 
couxBged  him  to  say  what  he  pleased  to  hta  miperion-;  Kme  of 
whom,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  aocoani  of  the  matter,  hai  stuBe 
pxetty  shrewd  and  cutting  retorts  from  tUs  Indi  wit.  li  was  asty 
however,  until  the  wondera  of  the  scene  aromid  us  had  been  cx^ 
amined  and  os-examined,  and  the  novelty  and  wonder  had  ooBsid- 
trably  abated,  that  we  could  slop  to  listen  to  the  low  hmnonr  of 
the  guide.  When  Nature  makes  an  exhibition  of  her  wondrous 
akill  and  power  like  this  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  aU  prodactioDs 
of  man  in  wwds  or  w<Mrks  seeo»  tame  and  unimeresting.  The 
astonished  mind  is  preoccupied  aed  lost  in  pondering  upon  the 
procBiSf  the  tme^  and  the  r^osofi  of  the  Htarvellous  vrark.  As  te 
the  two  former,,  the  jm^es^  and  the  ^me,  Utile  can  be  canjectiifed 
with  anything  like  a  ahow  of  ooesistency.  This  lecovd  of  Nature 
upon  her  own  tahl^  was  made,  if  not  before  die  epoch  of  man's 
creatice,  at  least  before  the  pen  of  the  historian  or  the  eye  of 
the  naturalist  could  note  the  event.  On  the  process^  the  advo- 
cates ef  the  two  schools  of  geology,  the  Pletoftian  and  Neptunian, 
haire  each  adduced  their  reasons  to  shew,  the.  one  that  it  sanst  be 
by  the  action  of  fire,  and  the  other  by  water.  The  mora  modenr 
coqecture,  however,  is  the  more  plansibk,  that  it  was  the  jmA 
piodttct  of  both  agents.  Although  the  advocalea  of  these  twa 
geological  theories  have  looked  respectively  upon  the  opposite 
theories  with  disapprobation^  and  a  shnddering  that  indicated  a 
disease,  in  the  one  case  of  hydrophobia^  and  in  the  other  of  py^ 
rophoUaf*  further  experiments  will  probably  satisff  all  parties 
that  each  has  the  truth,  but  neither  exclusivriy. 

With  respect  to  the  reason  ox  final  cause  of  this  fbimation,  we 
may,  at  any  rate,  whatever  other  purposes  have  been  or  may  be 
subserved  by  it,  safely  consider  this  one  of  the  stsangest  instaneee 
of  those  natural  phenomena  which  indicate  the  si^rvtsion  and 
productive  energy  of  an  infinite  mind.  The  agency  and  character 
of  God  are  stamped  upon  phenomena  like  these  with  a  depth  of 

»  Tfa&B  word  and  ita  ftpplioaiioii  an  borrowed  fron  Piofo— w  Sedaswick,  who,  iilbif 
addreas  before  alluded  to  iathe  British  AMOciatioD,  apeaking  of  hia  conTeraioQ  to  Um. 
Phitooian  theorx,  called  hia  former  abhorrence  of  Uua  theory  a  fynpkdhia;  #  karrar^ 
>»^ef  whfah  dwaan  he  waa  tfam  coiad. 
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-imprBSBicn  ifaat  tbe  blind  fool  who  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  i$ 
no  God  cannot  bat  see' tind  feel. 

This  remarkable  formation  bath  been  so  often  described,  that  I 
might  almost  presume  roost  of  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  its 
cfaanuuer.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  mention  its  princi* 
|>al  features. 

The  Giant's  Causeway  consists  of  three  divisions,  like  separate 
{MCTS,  of  different  lengths,  however,  and  all  losing  themselves  in 
the  bed  of  the  sea ;  the  longest  is  visible  out  of  the  water  for  about 
lliree  hundred  yards.    The  entire  mass  consists  of  regularly- 
formed  basaltic  pillars  or  columns,  arranged  in  such  close  order 
sn  a  vertical  position  that  you  cannot  insert  a  knife-blade  in  Uie 
foiats  between  them.    The  columns  vary  somewhat  in  size,  bat 
they  average,  in  general,  I  should  judge,  eleven  or  twelve  inches 
hi  jdiameter.    The  form  of  the  cohuxins  is  that  of  a  polygcMi  of  un^ 
equal  sides,  varying  in  number  firom  three  to  nine,  bol  the  heiag^ 
enal  form  is  the  most  prevalent.    Although  these  sides  are  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  of  difierent  angles,  yet  they  so  exactly  facd 
a  coorrespooding  side  in  the  adjoining  pillar,  that  there  is  net  all 
interstice  either  in  the  principal  seams  or  at  the  comers  thai 
will  admit  water.    It  is  trae,  at  the  Gknt's  Spring  or  well  aV 
ready  noticed,  the  water  bubbles  up  between  the  eohimns;  yet 
even  here,  as  it  spreads  out  over  tbe  heads  of  the  adjacent  eol« 
umas,  it  stands  on  the  surface  without  penetrating.    If  the  reader 
would  conceive  of  a  molten  mass  of  basdiic  aaatter  cooling  and 
settling  down  together  in  a  coanpact  form,  and,  as  it  cods,  cva^ 
ing  into  crystallized  prisms  of  ifae  forms  «bove  descr9)ed,  so  as 
to  fomi  distinct  cohmins  without  any  separation  of  the  parts,  he 
would  then  have  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  dose  joints  and 
conqMct  character  of  this  stupendous  spedmen  of  Nature's  ma* 
sonry .    Thus  br,  however,  I  have  noticed  bat  a  part  of  the  divis- 
ions; each  column  is  also  divided  into  distinct. parts  of  unequal 
lengths ;  these  separate  joints  vary  from  six  inches  to  severd 
times  that  length.    Nor  are  the  seams  a  straight  horizontal  cut 
across  the  prism,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  ball  and  socket 
joint,  a  concave  matched  to  a  convex  surface,  and  that  so  exactly^ 
that  the  numerous  inequahties  in  the  di&rent  parts  of  the  interior 
planes  of  die  sur&ces  exactly  corie^nd  to  each  other,  indica- 
ting that  these  horisootal  seams  were  also  formed  by  the  cracking 
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of  each  colamnar  mats  into  distinct  joints^  without  any  local  sq»* 
aration  of  the  parts.  There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  whether  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  each  joint  shall  be  conyex  or  concave ;  some- 
times it  is  one  way,  and  sometimes  the  other;  sometimes  one 
joint  will  have  both  its  ends  conveZy  and  in  other  cases  both  will 
be  concare,  but  in  every  case  each  is  perfectly  matched  by  his 
fellow. 

Beginning  at  one  extremity  or  comer  of  this  mass,  and  remo- 
ving the  surrounding  earth  and  rocks,  joint  after  joint  might  be 
removed, with  the  strength  of  one  man,  until  the  whole  of  this  gi- 
gantic .structure  should  be  demolished.  The  entire  length  of  the 
columns,  judging  from  the  length  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
•ame  range  in  other  parts  of  the  coast,  is  forty-five  feet.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  action  of  the  water  and 
other  external  causes,  by  which  the  upper  joints  of  some  of  the 
columns  have  been  overthrown ;  some  of  them  still  lie  there  dis- 
jointed and  prostrate,  and  others  have  been  carried  away.  Near 
the  centre  a  large  cluster  of  columns  shoot  up  above  the  rest,  and 
have  obtained  the  expressive  name  of  the  honeycomb^  from  their 
^seniblance  to  that  formation.  At  the  time  we  were  there  the* 
waves  were  rolling  their  white  crests  upon  the  Causeway,  as 
though  to  show  their  triumph  over  the  works  of  the  giant ;  who, 
it  seems,  in  attempting,  according  to  the  traditi<Hi  of  the  natives, 
lo  erect  a  causeway  across  the  sea  to  Scotland,  has  not  only  failed 
to  scale  old  ocean's  bed,  but  the  billows  themselves  have  made 
his  foundations  their  playground,  and  dance  in  triumph  over  his 
broken  cdumns.  The  bold  stratified  cli£fs  rising  w^  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  to  the  east  of  the  Causeway  present  sioular 
formations  of  basaltic  columns,  which,  in  one  place,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  pipes  of  that  instrument,  are  called  the  or- 
gan ;  another  place  is  called  the  Giant's  Loom,  and  another  his 
chair;  everything  here  belongs  to  the  giant,  and, in  the  opinion  of 
the  natives,  an  enchantment  still  lingers  around  these  localities. 
Some  of  Ossian's  ghosts  still  shriek  here  in  the  wind,  and  these 
basaltic  columns,  wedged  in  as  they  are  in  their  respective  local- 
ities, nevertheless  break  loose  at  particular  seasons,  and  dance  to 
the  hoarse  music  of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

This  entire  region  is  basaltic,  and  the  formation  is  mostly  col- 
It  extends,  as  some  conjecture,  across  under  the  bed  o^ 
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tfie  ocean  to  Staffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  off  the  eottit  of  Scotland** 
mrhere  the  same  phenomena  appears  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the 
columns  being  much  larger  than  those  oi  the  Irish  coast.  The» 
same  formation  also  continues  to  the  south,  and  shows  itself  at 
Lough'  Neaghf  passing  through  that  lake  in  a  diagonal  direction. 

In  leaving  the  Causeway  we  mounted  the  cliff  and  passed  over 
to  Pleaskin  and  Bengore  headlands,  that  rise  in  bold  precipitous 
clifb  above  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
feet,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  which  is  perpendicular,  pre- 
senting, one  above  the  other,  two  strata  of  columnar  basaltes,  the 
one  sixty  and  the  other  forty-fi?e  feet  in  depth,  separated  by  a 
coarse  rock  of  ififty  or  sixty  feet  in  depth.    The  view  from  these 
cliffs  is  fine ;  but,  with  weary  limbs,  wet  feet,  and  a  body  chiUe4 
by  the  fresh  winds  from  the  sea,  curiosity  flags,  and  we  were  in* 
duced  to  give  over  with  but  a  partial  survey.    On  returning,  how* 
ever,  we  could  not  be  persuaded  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
in  the  other  direction.  Port  Coon  Cave,    This  is  a  deep  cave, 
with  an  entrance  from  the  sea  and  another  from  the  land  side* 
The  land  side  entrance  is  occasioned  by  a  deep  natural  cut  in  the 
elifi^  down  which  you  descend  almost  to  a  level  with  the  watery 
and  then,  turning  to  the  right,  you  find  an  opening  into  the  skis 
of  the  cliffy  down  a  part  of  which  you  have  descended,  and,  passing 
into  this,  you  strike  the  side  of  a  grotto,  which,  running  under  the 
superincumbent  mountain  of  amorphous  basalt,  mixed  in  with  other 
stones,  finally  opens  into  the  sea.    This  long  cave  is  like  the 
arched  nave  of  a  Gothic  church,  except  that  its  flooring  is,  for  the 
most-of  the  way,  the  rolling  waves.    These  waves  enter  at  the 
moutb,  and,  swelling  up  as  they  become  compressed  in  the  inte* 
rior  of  the  cavern,  they  lash  the  skies,  and  almost  leap  to  the  top 
of  the  vaulted  arch,  roaring  and  foaming  in  these  echoing  caverns 
until  almost  the  entire  mass  of  liquid  brine  is  worked  Up  into  foam, 
and  there  it  rolls,  approaching  and  receding,  in  ceaseless  uproar 
and  revelry.    Creeping  into  the  noisy  hall,  and  climbing  along 
the  side  gallery  as  far  as  I  dared — ^for  the  spray,  acting  upon  the 
whinstone,  gave  it  a  greasy  and  extremely  slippery  character — ^I 
seated  myself,  and  gave  up  the  reins  to  fancy,  until  I  found  my 
own  mind  growing  as  wild  and  frantic  almost  as  the  noisy  elements 
aroand  me.    The  genius  of  the  cavern  cast  a  spell  over  me  and 
bouDd  me  to  the  spot.    It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  break 


•tv»y  from  iho  fccne.  If  I  nused  my  Toice,  il  was  noiseless  etot 
l»  my  own  ear  amid  tbo  rear  of  the  waters.  The  noiae,  Uie  fear* 
fid  rush  and.  oeflux  of  the  fiiaming  billows,  and  the  gloomy  char* 
aeter  of  the  ca^m»  all  conspired  to  make  this  a  scene  unlike  what 
I  had  erer  befiare  beheld.  Nurtured  here,  metbonght  /.might 
hate  been  a  peel,  and  hare  rhapsodised  in  these  noisy  halls 
in  wild  and  fbmtic  Terse.  Breaking  away,  however,  from  the 
wisaid  spell,  we  hastened  back  to  the  company  we  had  left,  and 
xstunied,  highly  gratified  with  our  excursion,  to  Coleraine  in  time 
to  attend  a  temperance  meeting  which  the  lieutenant  had  got  up 
fi>r  me  to  addvass  in  the  evening. 

The  next  morning,  after  engaging  a  man  to  send  me  fi?e  joints 
#f  the  6iant*s  Causeway  to  Liverpool,*  we  started  in  a  small 
jaunting-car,  which  we  hind  expressly  fox  the  purpose,  on  our 
seluni  to  Belfast 

.  This  riding  in  an  Irish  car,  in  pleasant  weather,  is  not  without 
its  interest.  You  have  nothing  to  obstruct  your  vision  in  this 
open  vehicle,  only,  as  you  ride  with  your  side  to  the  horse,  your 
back  is  en  half  the  scenery,  and  you  want  to  come  back  the  same 
way  to*  see  the  other  side.  We  passed  a  number  of  interesting 
towns,  such  as  9aUyaM>ny,  Ballymena,  and  Antrim.  At  Bal- 
lymena  it  was-  market^ay,  and  the  streets  were  perfectly  crowded 
with  mea^  weaken,  and  children,  wading  in  the  mud  over  shoe.  We 
had  to  walk  at  a  slow  pace  through  the  town,  on  account  of  the 
tiowd,  to  pass  v?hich  was  more  difficult,  because  of  the  many 
who  were  intoxicated,  and  who  therefore  took  up  more  room  than 
ihey  otherwise  would,  and  were  more  negligent  in  getting  out  of 
the  way.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  much  drunkenness  in  one  day 
and  at  one  place  as  I  saw  here. 

These  market-days  are  fairs.  Everybody  comes  that  has  any- 
thing to  buy  or  sell ;  vegetables,  mieats,  live-stock,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise. The  great  articles  in  trade  here  are  linen  cloth  and 
linen  yam.  The  country  abounds  in  these  articles.  We  often 
passed  extensive  ysyrds  and  fields  that  were  covered  with  the  cloth 
spread  out  to  bleach. 

The  hotel  where  we  stopped  was  converted  into  a  market-house, 
io  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  find  a  resting-place  for  an 

•  ITieMeaiiieaceofdinf  to  tgToeiii«nt,iiidn«BovriBt]w  bmwwp  of  th»  Wwhj  ib 
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hoar.  We  were  obliged  to  stop  here,  for  our  Irish  poetillioa  zo* 
fused  to  go  any  farther ;  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  acquaintance^ 
and  -was  too  homesick  to  proceed.  I  coald  get  no  other  conveys 
ance  ;  and  finally,  by  refusing  to  pay  him  for  what  he  had  dona^ 
and  by  threatening  to  write  back  to  Coleraine  and  report  him  there^ 
I  overcame  his  obstinacy  and  kept  him  through.  We  called  lU 
another  public  house  on  the  road,  where  we  found  an  earth  flooi^ 
a  turf  fire  without  a  chimdey,  and  a  poor  woman  spinning  flat» 
"who  told  us  she  could  earn  two  or  three  pence  per  day ! 

We  passed  XocA  Neagh^  a  beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water,  and 
the  largest  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  and 
Geneva  lakes,  extending  over  about  ninety-seven  thousand  acres. 
This  lake  often  inundates  thousands  of  acres  on  its  shores,  and  its 
extent  and  depth,  it  is  said,  are  annually  increasing.  The  natives 
suppose  the  waters  are  medicinal,  and  they  also  have  petrifying 
properties.  Antrim,  a  village  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  stands  on  its  banks. 

We  were  glad  to  find  an  Irish  welcome  by  our  excellent  Rev^ 
erend  Mr.  Waugh  and  his  estimable  lady  some  time  after  dark  on 
Saturday  evening.  With  these  friends  and  their  devout  congr»> 
gation  we  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  and  refireshing  Sabbath. 

Belfast  may  be  styled  the  northern  capital  of  Ireland.    It  is  a 
fine,  flourishing  town,  with  wide  streets,  a  growing  commerce,  and 
a  population  of  about  sixty  thousand.    Protestantism  prevails 
here,  as  it  does,  indeed,  in  all  these  northern  counties ;  and  town 
and  country  seem  comparatively  flourishing.    The  prevaiUng  re- 
ligion is  Presbyterianism  of  the  Scottish  stamp,  this  part  of  the 
island  being  mostly  settled  by  the  descendants  of  Scotch  emigrants. 
Religion  has  been  at  a  low  ebb  in  these  churches,  and  Unitarian- 
ism  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.    Lately,  efibrts  have  been  made 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  churchf  and  draw  up  the  reins  of  dish 
cipline.    It  was  found  that  many  of  the  dergy  were  not  only  lax 
in  doctrine,  but  in  morals ;  and  quite  a  proportion,  it  is  said,  were 
fond  of  strong  drink ;  many  were  tipplers.    The  first  blow  in  favour 
of  temperance  was  by  Professor  Edgar  of  Belfast,  who  published 
Doctor  Beecher's  sermons  on  that  subject.    Professor  Edgar  is 
still  a  bold  champion  for  the  cause,  and  is  doing  much  to  refprm 
hia  country,  and  has  now  many  in  the  ministry,  in  his  pwu  and 
other  churches,  to  assist  him. 
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QofeAnment  now  pays  the  Pretbjteriaa  dergy  ao  aimiiHjt 
cdlad  regium  bonum,  so  that  they  may  be  coDsideied  as  a  portion 
of  the  religious  establishment  of  the  country.  Perhaps,  in  this 
way,  if  the  gOYenment  was  disposed,  it  might  bring  over  to  its 
orterests  the  CatboUc  clergy  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  truth,  if  a  reli- 
gious estabKshnieBt  must  be  kept  up,  why  should  not  the  puUic 
Mpport  such  religious  teachers  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
desire  ?  This,  I  think,  wouM  be  the  only  way  to  free  the  country 
from  an  undue  foreign  ecclesiastical  influence.  Certain  it  is,  th^ 
ao  long  as  the  British  gorernment,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
Makes  war  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  or,  what  is 
Ihe  same  thing,  subjecto  them  to  taxation  and  civil  disabilities  be* 
cause  of  their  religion,  and  contnury  to  their  wishes,  there  will  be 
an  itritalioa  of  feeling  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the 
feople.  If  the  Irish  aie  ever  proud  to  be  called  West  Briiem^ 
as  the  Scotch  are  to  be  called  North  Britons,  it  will  be  the  result 
oi  according  to  them,  as  to  Scotland^  equal  rights  and  {M'iTileges 
with  the  English  themselTOs.. 

We  left  Ireland  much  gratified,  on  the  whole,  with  pur  short 
visit ;  only  regretting  that  we  had  no  more  time  to  spend  in  it. 
We  embarked  on  board  a  steamer  for  Glasgow,  which  we  reached 
(he  next  morning,  after  a  voyage  as  delightfully  calm  and  smooth 
as  our  passage  fiom  Bristol  to  Dublin  had  been  rough  and  un- 
pleasant* 

The  principal  object  of  interest  on  Ae  passage  was  Ailsa  Craig. 
This  ia  a  stupendous  insulated  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  two 
milea  in  circumtBrence,  imd  rising  in  abrupt  cliffs,  one  above  aa- 
alher»  in  a  pyramidal  series,  tune  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
On  or  near  the  top,  it  is  said,  is  a  spring  of  fresh  water.  It  is  lit- 
erally ooversd  with  seafowls,  and  is  represented  also  as  abound- 
ing with  rabbits.  These  fowls,  as  it  had  become  nearly  dark 
when  we  passed  the  craig,  had  retired  to  their  roosts ;  but  a  gun 
fired  from  the  ship,  as  we  skinuned  along  the  south  side  of  this 
Mmendoos  pier,  called  them  out,  and,  to  appearance,  hundreds  of 
thousands  brushed  over  us  like  the  rush  of  a  tempest.  This  rock 
is  so  white  that  it  can  be  seen  at  some  distance  at  all  times  of 
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In  sailing  up  the  Clyde  to  Glasgow  we  passed,  among  other 
places,  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow.  These  are  four  miles  from 
each  other.  Greenock  has  a  population  of  twenty-fi?e  or  thirty 
thousand,  and  may  be  considered  but  an  appendage  of  Glasgow, 
because  here,  or  rather  at  the  port  above,  all  the  heavy  vessels  in 
the  Glasgow  trade  stop,  and  their  freights  are  conveyed  up  and 
down  the  Clyde  by  lighters. 

Glasgow  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Greenock,  up  the  Clyde, 
the  navigation  of  which  has  been  so  improved  of  late  years  that 
it  seems  almost  like  an  artificial  channel ;  smoothed,  deepened, 
and  straightened,  it  alBfords  a  delightful  channel  for  the  numerous 
steamers  and  other  craft  that  ply  upon  it.  Steam  navigation  has 
been,  in  fact,  the  making  of  Glasgow.  A  century  since,  the  pop* 
ulation  was  about  seventeen  thousand;  in  1801,  eighty-four thou^ 
sand;  in  1821,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand;  and,  at 
present,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  It  is  now  only 
second  to  Liverpool  in  commercial  importance  and  population, 
and  almost  equals  Leeds  or  Manchester  in  manufacturing  impor* 
tance.  It  is  claimed  that  the  first  attempt  to  apply  steam  power 
to  navigation  was  made  here,  although  not  at  first  successful.  The 
first  successful  efifort  was  by  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  who  constructed  a 
boat  of  three  horse  power,  which  made  its  first  trip  from  Glasgow 
to  Greenock  on  the  18th  of  January,  1812.  The  Scotch,  in  fact, 
entirely  overlook  our  countryman,  Fulton,  in  this  application  of 
steam  to  navigation,  and  take  all  the  credit  to  themselves.  Some 
of  them  say  even  that  Fulton  got  his  modds  and  principles  from 
Scotland.* 

Glasgow  possesses  great  advantages  in  uniting,  as  it  does,  all  die 

*  Patrick  Miller  fint  devised  the  plin,  vid  Bell  took  bis  leading  principles  fiom  Mil- 
ler. Bell  says,  moreover,  that  Fulton  received  from  him,  in  1799,  descriptions  and  draw- 
ings of  Miller's  plans,  by  which,  in  1801,  he  constructed  the  first  steamboat  The  tmtk 
seems  to  be,  however,  that  John  Fitch,  a  native  of  Connectlcot,  coostnicted  the  fiia^ 
iteamboet  in  1787,  and  Mr.  Fulton  had  the  advantage  of  hie  plana. 
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facilities  of  commerce  and  manafactares.    The  latter  are  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  great  ease  with  which  the  building  material 
is  procured,  which  is  a  beautiful  light  sandstone  that  is  inexfaaust- 
ibly  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  which  the  whole  city 
is  built ;  and  especially  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  coal, 
which  can  be  procured  in  any  quantity  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to 
«eTen  shillings  per  ton.    This  is  the  wealth  of  Glasgow.     This 
freights  their  ships,  propek  their  steamers,  swings  their  loems^ 
«nd  throws  their  shuttles.    They  have  in  operation  between  three 
and  four  hundred  steam-engines;  of  these  about  aixty  are  enk- 
ployed  in  collieries,  eight  or  ten  in  stone  quarries,  and  the  remainder 
in  steamboats  and  manufactories,  the  former  bearing  to  the  latter 
a  proportion  of  about  one  to  three.    There  are  in  and  near  Glas- 
gow seventy-four  cotton-mills;   also  extensive  chymical-works 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  Ume,  soda,  &c. 
These  works  cover  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  consume  six  hundred 
tons  of  coal  weekly.    There  are  also  iron-foundries,  glasshouses, 
sugar-refineries,  icc^  &c. 

The  architecture  of  Glasgow  is,  in  general,  of  the  Grecian  style, 
and  there  are  very  many  fine  public  and  private  edifices,  and  some 
▼ery  good  monuments.  There  are  four  principal  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  Uie  town  into  four 
quarters. 

,  The  churches  of  Glasgow  are  only  sufficient  to  accommodate 
about  seventy-five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  Reckoning  that 
two  thirds  of  the  peculation  possess  suitable  age  and  health  to  at 
tend  public  worship,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  not  '*  sittings'** 
enough  for  half  the  population.  This  is  another  striking  instance 
to  show  how  tardily  governments  meet  the  religious  wants  of  a 
growing  community.  Here,  as  in  London,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  voluntary  system  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of 
government.  A  society  has  been  formed  for  "  erecting  additional 
parochial  churches  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs,"  which,  in  two 
years,  has  raised  upward  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  has 
built  or  is  building  six  additional  churches. 

The  operatives  that  have  rushed  into  Glasgow  since  the  great 
increase  of  business  are,  to  a  great  extent,  Irish  Catholics;  so 

*  A  nUmg  is  the  commoD  phraae  in  England  and  Scotland  to  indicate  a  aeatin  tlia 
chnidi  for  one  indiTidoaL 
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tbal,  at  preaiat»  not  much  ab«t  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  p(^»iaflQ> 

are  Caiholic8«    The  morals  of  tbe^  town,  it  10  genetally'  deolacad^. 

hav^  also  greatly  deteriorated.    loatead  of  that  sober,  Sabbalbr 

keeping,  regular  character  that  used  to  distinguiefa  Scottish 

towns,  there  is  much  of  profanity^.  Sabbathr-bTeakiiig,  and:  intii^ 

gion.    SliU,  however,  the  old  Scotch  character  is  v^  prominent ;. 

ami  I  think  there  is  ia  Glasgow  a  9>od  slMure  of  genuine  pie^« 

There  is  an  increasing  aseal  for  the  misaiott  cawse  and  other  aooi* 

etiee ;  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  method  they  ba?^ 

of  concentrating,  in  the  same  building,  most  of  the  offices  for  the 

Christian  charities  of  the  ^tasious  leligioQa  aeots.    This  edifice  w» 

viaited,  and  noticed  ia  one  room  charity^boxes  for  about  ihirty 

different  societies ;  all  in  their  character  and  tendency  *'  onb-  oon 

GJEBN,"  and  spoke  a  language  of  union  and  efficieiicy  at  wfaioh  the 

god  of  this  world  and'  his  ia&del  and  earthly  auxiliaries  mighli 

well  tremble.    These  charity-boioes,  arranged,  in  beautiful  ofder^ 

looked  to  me  like  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the  church  ;r  and  although 

oach  piece  wae  manned  and  cbwrged  by  different  arnipanieSf. 

yet  they  were  all  of  the  same  army,  and  were  fighting  the  same 

common  foe.    With  such  a  anion  of  deaign:  and  of  action,  the 

battle  will  ultimately  be  won.    The  different  congregations  aW 

are  in  the  practice  of  supporting  miasioBarieB  and  teaehers  for 

particular  fields  of  labour,  such,  as  one  in  the  West  Indies,  000 

in  the  Highlands,  &c.    In  this  way  much  is  done  for  the  eausei 

of  Christianity. 

The  old  Cathedral»*biuUin  the  eloYenth  centuryi  is  aninteresting^ 
object,  as  is  also  the  cemetery  connected  with  it,  especially  a  new 
part  tliat  has  been  laid  out  on  an  opposite  hill  otver  a  deep  ravine, 
across  which  an  elegant  bridge  has  been  recently  thrown.  Here 
are  son>e  fine  sepulchral  monuments ;  among  others,  one  to  the 
great  Scotch  reformer,  John  Knox.  The  inscriptions  on  it,  in  adn 
dition  to  those  descriptive  of  Knox's  personal  character,  death,  &:c.^ 
detail  a  number  of  events  connected  with  the  reformation  in  Scot^ 
land.  The  monument  was  erected  1825  by  sid)ficription ;  and  is  at 
fluted  Doric  column,  crowned- with  a  noble  statue  of  the  reformer^ 
with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  the  Protestant  tesctjfook. 

A  little  to  the  sooth  of  this  is  another  monument  to.  ihe  mora 
Boodem  Protestant  champion,  William  M'Gavin.  He  is  the  au^^ 
ihor  of  *'  The  Protestant,''  a  work  that  has  been  republished  and 
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•ztennvely  circulated  in  the  United  States.  This  woric,  it  seems, 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  who  erected  thb 
monument,  entitled  him  to  a  place  second  only  to  Knox,  who  la- 
bbared  in  the  same  cause  at  an  earlier  date.  His  statue  has  one 
hand  supporting  the  Bible,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the  book, 
as  if  he  was  saying  to  the  Romanist,  **  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  rule,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  them."  M'Gsvin  was  a  merchant  of  Glas- 
gow, and  died  in  1832. 

This  hill  is  well  cakolsled  for  tombs,  as  the  base  is  of  the  free- 
stone formation  already  spoken  of,  and  is  so  soft  it  can  as  readily 
be  cm  into  catacombs  as  the  Tufa  strata  of  St.  Sebastian,  near 
Rome.  The  top  of  the  hill,  howeyer,  presents  a  formation  of 
coarse  black  granite  lying  directly  over  this  freestone;  so  true  is 
it  that  granite  is  the  product  of  almost  OTcry  age  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  world,  although  not  quite  so  recent,  perhaps,  as  some 
alluded  to  by  one  of  the  philosophers  at  Bristol,  who  humorously 
lemarked,  that  in  one  place  it  was  so  recently  made  it  had  not  yet 
gatcoUtl 

The  Glasgow  UniTersity  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
yet  this  is  all  I  can  giro  it. 

This  is  one  of  four  universities  of  Scotland,  which,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of  a  little  over  two  millions,  nerertheless  affords  a  liberal 
patronage  to  all  these  universities*  In  this  at  Glasgow  they  have 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  students.  It  has  departments  of  law, 
theology,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  employing  in  the  whole  eighteen 
professors.  It  has  a  public  library  of  about  sixty  thousand  volumes 
besides  libraries  for  all  the  classes  in  the  different  departments 
The  Hunterian  Museum  is  a  fine  collection  in  natural  history,  in 
almost  all  the  departments  of  that  science,  the  work  of  a  single 
life,  that  of  Doctor  William  Hunter,  who  left  the  collection  to 
the  university,  together  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  volumes  of 
most  rare  or  remarkable  books,  a  great  many  coins,  and  some 
splendid  pictures  and  prints,  and  various  other  curiosities.  The 
whole  of  this  splendid  donation,  especially  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  shows  to  bad  advantage  for  want  of  a  convenient  room. 
In  the  university  is  a  sitting  marble  statue  of  Watt,  by  Chantrey, 
MfaC'Simile  of  which,  although  colossal  in  its  proportions,  is  seen 
ia  bronze  in  St.  Geoige's  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the  city.    WeO 
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may  Glasgow  honour  Watt ;  to  his  science  they  owe  the  prosper* 
ity  ajd  wealth  of  their  city. 

In  the  examinatioD-room  we  saw  the  ''  black-stone^  which  the 
student  siu  upon  for  examination.  Fornierly  it  was,  by  itself,  the 
seat  of  the  patient  undergoing  an  examination ;  but  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  handsomely  set  in  a  fine  coTored  chair ;  a  fire* 
minute  sand-glass  hangs  behind,  which  the  beadle  turns  and 
watches,  and,  as  soon  as  the  glass  runs  out,  he  cries  out  to  the 
examiner  to  let  him  know  it  is  lime  to  let  the  patient  off.  This, 
perhaps,  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  physician  who 
stands  by  in  cases  of  judicial  torture,  to  give  notice  when,  to  pre* 
vent  fatal  consequences,  the  sufferer  must  be  released.  He  must 
be  but  a  poor  fellow,  however,  who  cannot  endure  more  than  five 
minutes  on  the  rack  of  a  college-examination ;  and  this,  which,  by 
way  of  distinction,  is  called  the  Bhck-sUme  examination^  can  be 
considered  little  else  than  a  mere  form. 

The  cause  of  education  is  receiving  great  attention  in  Glasgow. 
Mr.^David  Stow,  author  of  the  "  Training  System  for  Schools," 
has  bestowed  much  time  and  care  on  the  subject  of  schools, 'and 
made  great  improvements  in  this  department ;  and  the  **  Glas* 
gow  Educational  Society"  is  making  very  promising  efforts  in  this 
important  work. 

I  visited  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the 
Magdalen  Asylum,  and  various  other  institutions,  which  I  cannot 
stop  to  describe.  They  are  generally  flourishing,  however,  and 
appear  to  have  a  good  share  of  public  patronage. 

By  the  politeness  of  Dr.  T.  of  New- York  I  had  an  introduction 
to  Sir  William  J.  Hooiser,  the  first  botanist  of  Great  Britain,  if 
not  of  Europe.  We  shared  largely  in  the  courtesy  and  kind  at* 
tentions  of  Sir  William  and  his  lady,  and  Sir  William's  father, 
resident  with  him.  At  his  house  we  met  at  dinner  several  gentle- 
men, clergymen  and  others,  together  with  Dr.  Magill,  professor 
of  theology  and  acting  head  in  the  university,  with  whom  we 
spent  a  delightful  evening.  Sir  William's  collection  of  plants  is 
immense,  and  his  library,  I  believe,  fills  all  the  rooms  of  his 
house ;  at  any  rate,  his  dining-room  was  completely  lined  with 
bookcases.  We  also  spent  a  part  of  another  day  in  examining 
the  Botanical  Garden.  This  was  a  splendid  treat;  the  garden 
itself  is  supported  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  the  university  hav- 


iBg  subscribed  two  ifaoussnd  pounds  tofwards  it  in  the  first  io^tancey 
on  condition  that  a  lecture-room  should  be  erected  for  the  use  cf 
the  botanical  professor,  and  that  the  use  of  the  garden  should  be 
secured  for  the  professor  and  his  classes.  The  conservatories  are 
extensive,  and  the  collection  of  planto  amounts  to  aboot  twelre 
thousand.  The  garden  was  opened  in  1819.  It  does  great  credit 
to  the  cilitens  of  Glasgow,  to  the  professor,  and  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
curator.  The  garden  and  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Hooker, 
who  is  professor,  and  who  lives  near  the  garden,  are  two  miles 
from  the  university,  and  the  classes  walk  out  in  the  morning  to 
receive  their  lecture  before  breakfast. 

We  were  charmed  with  our  visit  to  Glasgow ;  but  we  were  only 
transient  visiters,  and  had  time  only  to  form  a  short  acquaintance, 
admire,  bid  farewell,  and  depart 

Our  object  was  to  Tisit  the  Highlands  in  as  expeditious  a  tour 
as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cross  the  country  to  Edinburgh. 
To  this  end  we  sent  on  our  heavy  baggage  to  this  latter  city  by 
the  public  conveyance  direct,  that  we  might  traverse  the  lakes 
and  Highlands  unencumbered. 

Our  route  was  down  the  Clyde  to  Dumbarton,  fourteen  miles 
from  Glasgow.  This  is  the  BalclutJki  of  Ossian,  and  is  a  place 
of  much  interest.  The  ancient  castle  was  on  a  twin-headed  rock, 
rising  up  abruptly  from  the  harbour  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
Ami  a  mile  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  deeply  cleft  at  the 
lop,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  mountain  with  two  heads.  It  com- 
mands  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven,  which  here  enters  the  Clyde, 
and  may  be  considered  the  key  to  the  western  Highlands.  We 
started  next  morning  in  a  coach  for  Loch  Lomond.  The  ride  up 
the  Leven  was  delightful,  and  the  day  proved  remarkably  fine ; 
we  passed  a  number  of  interesting  seats,  and,  among  others,  the 
birthplace  of  Tobias  Smollett,  the  historian  and  novelist,  and  an 
obelisk  erected  to  his  memory.  But  the  Leven  itself  is  his  best 
monument,  which  seems  to  echo  back,  as  it  ^des  down  its  spft 
channels,  his  own  sweet  song. 

**  On  Leren's  btnka,  white  frse  to  raVB, 
And  tone  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  emied  not  the  happieit  twain 
Tbat  ever  trod  Che  AicadiMi  plain. 
Pure  stream !  in  whoee  transparent  WKVi 
My  yoathfol  limbe  I  wont  to  b?e." 
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At  the  outlet  of.  Loch  Lomond  Uie  steamer  waited  our  arrivaK 
^e  embarked,  and  were  soon  gliding  up  this  beautiful  lake,  which 
extends  into  the  very  region  of  romance  thirty  miles,  rarying  in 
^idih  from  seven  miles  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  southern 
part  is  the  widest,  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  islands,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  above  thirty  ;  some  of  these  are  very  beauti- 
ful,  covered  with  wood,  and  rising  to  different  heighu ;  others  are 
more  rocky,  with  a  mixture  of  verdure.  One  of  them,  InckMur^ 
rirtf  is  occupied  as  a  deer-park  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  is 
the  largest  in  the  lake.  Here  the  scenery  is  fine,  both  in  the  lake 
and  on  the  shore.  The  valley  of  the  Endrick  opens  up  before  you ; 
the  niinareu  of  the  Ross  priory,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  made-  hie 
headquarters  when  he  was  traversing  these  regions  to  catch  the 
inspiration  for  his  mute,  are  pointed  out  to  the  >  stranger ;  as  also 
an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  George  Buchanan,  and  the  residence 
of  Lord  Napier,  ibe  inventor  of  logarithms.  These  objects  blend 
together  most  deKghtfully  the  association  of  the  utUe  and  tb^ 
dulce^  and  all  are  heightened  by  the  bold  and  the  beautiful  in  the 
pencillings  and  colourings  of  Nature.  This,  too,  is  the  gale  into 
the  Hi^lands,  and  now  all  the  magio  influences  of  the  mountaia 
scenery  begin  to  entrance  the  soul.  I  speak  not  fofr  others,  I  can 
only  say  what  was  the  effect  upon  myself;  an  effect  whieh,  al- 
though I  have  felt  the  like  before,  yet  never  to  the  same  extini 
It  was  not  because  I  was  now  in  the  region  censeeraied  by  ih0 
geniue  and  enriched  by  the  creations  of  the  great  magician  of  the 
north ;  it  was  not  because  I  was  in  the  domain  of  the  M'Oregort 
and  the  ColquhMins ;  the*  land  of  chivalry,  of  tragedy,  of  romancsii 
and  of  song.  All  this  might  have  operated  to  heighten' the  feet^ 
ings  of  that  moment,  but  it  was  chiefly  tlie  witchery  of  the  mouMI^ 
ain  scenery  that  cast  its  spell  over  my  soul,  and  at  first  electrified^ 
and  then  sickened  my  heart ;  sickened  me,  because  all  the  in** 
stinctive  feeling  that  could  be  brought  to  act  on  such  &  sabjed 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  ever  dwelling  longer  in  the  taive  regions 
of  plains  and  moderate  hills.  I  had  been  nurtured  among  \h^ 
mountains,  and  all  my  local  affinities  are  for  the  mountains  stiHL 
I  felt  as  though  I  was  impelled  almost  irresistibly  to  return  home^ 
break  off  my  conncfxions  with'  the  lower  country,  and  fly  back  te 
die  mountains.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  warning,  but  it  was  th^ 
mysterious- voiee  of  taste,  of  instinct,  which  rung  in  my  heai% 
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.'^  Tnvy  Mt  in  dl  the  plains  but  fle^  to  the  hmobhids."  Who 
Alial'hat  Ml  this  (^U  would  prefer  thai  he  had  Defer  feit  ii  ?  or, 
iuiwimg  ftk  iCy  would  wish  to  leave  the  congenial  xegione  thai  liad 
jgivM  it  eziBtence  7 

These  w«re  the  feelinge  with  which  I  entered  the  HigUande  of 
-Soolhmd.  Ben  LomoAd  rose  up  on  our  right  three  thousand  two 
iwndred  and  sixty-*two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  on 
•whose  placid  waters  it  seemed  to  rest  for  its  liquid  base.  Other 
soaoiiBtaiiis  skirt  the  lake  er  lower  in  the  distance,  while  occasioeal 
Tillages  on  the  shore  give  an  air  of  softness  to  the  more  nigged 
features  of  the  back-ground.  All  Ibis  region  belonged  to  Rob  Roj 
(McGregor.  Many  places  bear  his  name  or  are  associated  with 
Us  histoiy.  Qae  is  called  Rob  Roj's  Rock.  It  rises  up  about 
ahiffty  feet  dbeve  the  water»  where  is  a  flat  platform  overtopped  in 
4he  tsar  by  another  elet ation  slill  higher.  Heie  this  cruel  chief- 
ftain  Ws»  aooustesped  to  let  down,  by  a  rope  tied  ajouad.  the  waist, 
iiho9t  who  refused  to  oomply  with  his  demsJidB.  Above  this  the 
•douotliiis  aieJDOfe  grand  and  imposing,  presentii^  new  and  ever- 
^wwyiog  featiues^  Here  we  passed  t  lively  cascade*  vihich  turns  ' 
^  niU.  of  Inversnaid,  ^  the  water  of  the  AikiU,  where,  ii  is  said, 
(Woidsw^onh  pemed  his  ''  Sweet  Highland  Girl."  Neir  this  is 
Jlob  R4»y.'s  Cure,  the  hiding-place  of  thisi  Highland  chief  and  rob- 
JbsB*  We  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Axkill,  und  sailed  up  to  the 
bttA  of  the  Mm  Bieiely  for  the  puipose  of  seeing  the  entire  loch, 
•Mate  which  the  boat  makes  daily,  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
ihe  aatte  puiposss  with  the  steamer  on  Lake  Como,  to  which  this 
.wMff  has  been  compared.  Lake  Come,  however,  presents  bokler 
Usseefythan  Loqh.  Lomond.  As  the  boat  returned  we  landed  st 
IsKvemnaidt  lo  cross  over  u>  Locft.  Katrin  as  KtUurit^  Here  we 
/btfid  tbs  advaslsge  of  being  free  from  begg*ge.  The  load  is 
ifltpassftble  for  oariiagss*  except  a  sort  of  rough  cart  which  they 
feU»  I  ksdv  not  how,  over  the  rocks  of  this  rough  mountain  pass. 
jChe  tmvsllers,  of  whom  there  were  quite  s  number  in  our  com- 
limy,  had  to  trust  to  their  feet  or  mount  ponies.  Mrs.  Fisk  and 
jMjself,  together,  in  fsct,  with  most  of  our  company,  chose  the  lat* 
jlw*  The  distance  ever  the  mounuin  to  Loch  Kalrin  is  five  mikfl^ 
4mi  tbt  pass  18  wild  and  romantic.  On  theiright  rises  Ben  Lo* 
«iend,  piercing  the  clouds^  On  the  left  is  a  high  range  of  bariea 
fHUoences,  mostly  without  wood.    This,  in  {acl^  is  the  geaeiial 
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dfaaractev  of  the  HagUkndb,  se  that  the  faigheatrmninenoQS  art  blrak 

and  bald,  wiuch,  with  their  dark  colour,  giv«»  |heo|  a  moM  ^en^^t 

late  cliaraclev.    Akmg  the  poaa  we  iraTersed^  howeirei;  th^e  wim 

some  vegetation  and  some  Highland  cottagea.    We  paased  wtf 

cottage  wkere  they  were  making  hay^  engaged  ia  wbicU  w«^  aft 

oML  Highbinder,  who  aakl  be  had  lived  a  fteniiiiy^    Juat  beyoad 

we  stopped  to  aee  Rob  Roy's  fowMog^ieco.    It  was  a  \qngf  aia^ 

gularly*proponioDed  nausket,  kept  for  show  by  a  womaa  wfap 

claimed  to  lie  one  of  bia  family  condexioos^    la  tbe  aame  oeigbr 

bourbood  waa  tbe  bouse  where  bis  Wile  was  boro.    She,  it  aeeaia/ 

was  a  woman  of  aeoaa  takftt,  allbougb  her  biniiplato  waa  m 

hmnble  one,  aince  it  waa  "  Rob  Roy'a  JUament,"  cpmpoaed  by  ber^ 

that  gave  fataa  sack  a  '*  touch  of  tbe  hearibreak"  aa  fiaally  dn>v<k 

bim  into  the  life  and  profession  of  a  freeboolear.    He  vraa  bom  at 

gcKtleawa,  and  owned  all  this  regton  east  of  Iiocb  Lpfaond ;  bill 

was  dbspoaaeased  of  it,  by  soaw  legal  proQeaa#  by  the  Duke  ^d 

Montrose,  yAnae  agenft,  ia  the  abaenee  of  M'tiircfor,  bafably 

treated  his  wife.    This  drove  him  to  deaperalion ;  md  be  tuni«4 

his  back  upon  law  aod  civilized  society,  and  lived  by  robbery  and 

levelling  black  mail  upon  the  bordereva ;  that  is,  they  paid  him 

a  lax  to  purchase  exemption  from  depredations  upon  their  prop* 

erty. 

Near  this  are  tbe  ruins  of  the  fortreds  of  Inrersnaid;  built  to 
protect  the  district  against  the  incursions  of  Rob  Roy.  OntfMf 
right  we  passed  the  small  water  called  Loch  Arklet,  from  which 
the  aforemeniioned  Arkill  takes  its  rise.  And  now  we  approached 
the  descent  to  Loch  Sletturin. 

<*  One  buniisb'd  sheet  of  living  gold 
toch  Ketivrin  beaeath  m  roird, 
Ift  ftU  tier  length  fir  winding  Uy 
WHb  promoQtory,  coeek,  and  bay. 
And  islands  that,  impurpted  bri|^t, 
PfcMited  ftOMd  fhrttviUer  light. 

•  I 
High  on  tbe  soutii  huge.  Bon  Veoof 
Down  on  tbe  lake  in  masses  threw 
Gmgs,  knolb,  and  movnda,  oonAiB^jraaM 
The  tegtoflite  of  nn  ehfflidr  world* 

VHiite  on  tbe  north,  through  middle  air, 
Bett  ana  he^sed  Ugh  Urn  Unknd  h— .<* 
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'  This  beautifal  fDitTor,  so  deeply  set  in  the  bold  framework  of 
Ae  moaritains,  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  ki 
teeAdth.  Il  is  in  itself  a  most  interesting  object  of  aQUimity  and 
beauty,  soch  as  Natuie  hastiot  often  constructed,  and  it  is  rendered 
•tiil  more  interesting  by  the  witchery  which  the  Scotch  magician 
kas  thrown  around  it  in  the  poetic  creations  of  his  Highland  muse, 
especially  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  principal  scene  of  which 
was  here.  We  found  upon  the  bank  a  large  company,  some  of 
whom  had  just  arrived  in  the  passage^boat  which,  in  its  returo, 
was  to  take  us  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake*  This  boat 
was  propelled  by  the  power  of  Highland  muscles,  and  plies  daily 
OQ  the  lake  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  The  two  compa- 
niest  the  boatmen,  and  a  number  of  Highlanders  of  both  seses  were 
here  assembled  around  a  miseraMe  hut,  which  passed,  I  suppose, 
for  a  tayem.  If  one  were  disposed  to  turn  from  the  romantic  and 
the  poetic  to  the  coarser  associations  of  common  and  real  lite,  in- 
stead of  quoting  from  Scott,  he  might,  in  view  of  the  ofagects  around 
bim,  strike  in  with  the  satirist 

**  Bleak  are  thy  hills,  oh  Seoti% 
And  barrel) aie  thy  plaint; 
Barefooied  ara  thy  nymphs. 
And  barer  atiU  thy  swains.*^ 

We  were  enabled,  however,  for  the  most  part,  to  keep  the  mind 
elevated  above  grovelling  and  commonplace  associations,  and  that 
the  more  readily  because,  after  we  embarked,  our  head  boatman, 
frho  was  himself  a  Highlander,  when  he  was  not  chatting  in  Gaelic 
with  his  companions,  repeated  page  after  page  from  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,**  and  pointed  out  to  us  all  the  interesting  localities 
of  that  poem.  This  man  was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  veneration 
of  Scott,  that  he  said,  if  they  would  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  on  the  promontory  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ^  Watch 
Tower"  where  Roderic  Dhu  kept  his  vigils  when  Fitz  James 
fell  in  with  him,  he,  poor  as  he  was,  would  give  six  months'  labour 
towards  the  object. 

Before  we  approached  the  landing  the  sun  went  down,  just  in 
time  to  give  a  heightened  interest  to  ttiis  mountain  scenery.  We 
passed  the  island  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  We  dki  not  land, 
for  "  Ellen's  Bower"  has  unfortunately  been  consumed  by  fire,  and 

•  Vm  dBomeft  ariw  I  hst«  aUored  the  laat  Una 
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diis  bflf  robbed  the  isluid  of  nuch  of  its  JBtBHBt.  A  boat  dkH 
off  from  ihe  island,  however,  just  as  we  passed,  with  a  lady  in  a% 
whichy  f(M  aught  we  knew,  might  have  been  Ellen  baneU^  eapi^ 
cially  as  the  ^^pine  of  Clun  Alpine'^  was  standing  vp  j«  the  pie^w 
of  the  boat  in  all  the  freshaess  of  its  former  glory.  Beyond  the 
island,  on  the  northern  shore,  was  the  spot  w^re  Fits  Jamea 
came  down  to  the  bank  and  wound  that  blast  upon  his  horn  whidl 
brought  Ellen  in  her  skiff  from  "  the  Rocky  Isle."  There  is  now^ 
probably,  less  of  wood  about  the  shoxo  and  the  moimtain  akk 
than  formerly.    Still,  however, 

"  Boon  natare  scatters  Ijnee  and  wild 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  chjld; 
Here  eglantine  embalms  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingle  there ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower 
Find  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower.** 

But  the  finest,  the  rudest,  the  wildest  scene  of  all  is  where  we 
landed.  The  place  is  called  The  Trosachs,  iKq  meaning  of  which 
is  "The  rough  or  bristled  territory."  It  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  resulted  in  casting 
up,  in  the  wildest  possible  confusion,  the  varied  inaterials  of  the 
mountains  and  the  vales ;  and  then,  over  this  ^ild  scene,  vegeta- 
tion sprang  up,  covering  the  whole 

**  WHh  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  hroom, 
Which  waste  around  their  fioh  perfume ; 
While  birch-tre^  weep  in  fragiant  baUn, 
And  aspens  sleep  beneath  the  calm." 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  was  settling  down  upon  the  valleys^ 
although  the  tops  of  Ben  Ann  and  Ben  Venue  were  still  lighted 
by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  departed  sun ;  the  lake  was  still,  the 
air  was  fragrant  and  mild,  and  all  seemed  to  combine  to  make  the 
impression  of  the  scene  most  vivid;  all  but  the  cackling  boat- 
men contending  for  their  pay,  and  the  porters  vexing  ^  company 
about  their  baggage ;  and  then  there  was  the  haste  to  get  to  the 
inn  at  a  mile's  distance,  which  we  had  to  walk,  and  the  fear  that 
the  beds  would  all  be  engaged  before  we  could  arrive.  It  is  thu^ 
that  the  vulgar  concenvs  of  life  break  in  upon  our  imaginative  a^^ 
poetic  reveries,  profaning  these,  as  well  as  our  religion,  with  eartl^ 
bom  inquiries,  "  What  shall  I  eat  ?  or  what  shall  I  drink  ?  or 
wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed  T  Make  the  best  you  can  of 
65 
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Dy  there  is  niuch  of  groM  matter  aboot  luni  still.  JShapsodize 
is  you  may,  yoa  cannot  thns  check  the  gnawings  of  hanger,  nor 
•ooth  to  reft  the  weary  limb.  Not  all  the  calb  of  hunger,  or  the 
obstructioss  of  fatigue,  or  the  noise  of  tasteless  boatmen  and  pcxr* 
lers,  howerer,  could  wholly  break  the  spell  of  that  hour  and  of 
that  scene.  Nature  may  have  many  such  exhibitions,  bnl  I  have 
net  soen  them.  The  Trosachs  slaad  alone,  in  my  mind,  among 
all  the  reminiscenced  of  the  past;  and  fancy  still  calls  op  the 
image  of  that  scene  as  fresh  almost  as  when  we  set  foot  upon  the 
shore,  and  walked  the 

"  Dark  raTine, 
Where  twined  the  peth  in  shadow  hid 
Eoond  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Ila  thonder-aplinter^d  pinnacle. 
RoQDd  many  an  insulated  mass 
The  native  bulwafks  of  the  paasy 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  Tain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shiner's  plain. 
Hen  loeky  eammiti,  split  and  rent» 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  and  battlement  i 
Or  seem*d  fantastically  set 
With  cttpohi  or  minaret ; 
Wild  crests  as  pegod  ever  deck*d» 
Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect" 

We  passed  the  dell  where  the  *^  gallant  gray"  of  Fitz  James 
fell  in  the  chase.  The  scene  which  had  been  so  wild  gradually 
melted  away  into  a  Terdant  vale,  and  the  rural  pathway  brought 
US  out  to  a  fine  and  commodious  hotel,  fitted  up  in  a  taste  cone- 
spending  with  the  natural  scenery  around,  and  afibrdmg  us  excel- 
lent refreshment  and  rest. 

The  next  day  a  company  of  us  rode  post  to  Stirling.  The 
whole  way  was  enchanting.  We  passed  down  the  glen  which 
Clan  Alpine's  chief  and  Fitz  James  had  trayelled  before  us,  and 
came  to  **  Coilantogle  Foid,*'  where  they  fought,  and  where  the 
former  fell.  Ben  Ledi  and  the  Grampian  HiUs  receded  as  we 
xolled  down  the  valley  of  the  Vennachar.  We  passed  the  ancient 
castle  of  Doune,  whose  tower  still  stands  to  the  height  of  some 
eighty  feet.  We  next  passed  the  town  of  Calendar,  celebrated  for 
its  muslin  manufactory,  and  reached  Stirling  in  time  to  visit  all 
that  is  particularly  interesting  in  this  ancient  Scottish  forties^ 
which  so  long  commanded  the  pass  to  the  eastern  Highlands. 
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Stirling  is  seated  on  a  hill  that  riaes  from  the  plain  of  the  yalley 
of  Forth,  the  top  of  which  is  an  abrupt  basaltic  rock,  on  the  high* 
est  elevation  of  which  is  situated  the  castle.  This  castle  was  for 
a  long  time  considered  impregnable.  It  had  connected  with  it  a 
royal  palace.  All  aie  still  standing,  although  in  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation. This  castle  has  been  a  bloody  place ;  the  room  is  still 
shown  where  William  the  Eighth*  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  stabbed  by 
James  II.,  even  while  under  the  royal  safe-conduct.  The  truth  is, 
these  northern  chieftains,  from  royalty  downward,  cold  as  their 
country  is,  were  a  hot-blooded  race.  The  terrace  around  tlie  cas- 
tle is  one  of  the  most  splendid  observatories  to  be  found  in  any 
country :  the  distant  ranges  of  the  Grampian  and  other  mountains ; 
the  melting  down  of  their  rude  outlines  into  the  mellower  lineaments 
of  the  bordering  hills ;  and,  finally,  the  vale  itself,  the  meandering 
river,  the  villages,  and  the  meadows,  all  spread  out  beneath  and 
around,  form  a  grand  panorama  rarely  equalled.  Near  by  is  the 
place  where  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  used  to  hold  their  tour- 
naments, and  the  "  ladies'  hill,"  where  the  fair  sex  sat  to  behold 
these  martial  sports.  No  fewer  than  twelve  battle-fields  may  be 
seen  from  this  terrace ;  among  which,  about  two  miles  to  the 
southeast,  is  the  field  of  Bannockbum. 

After  dining  we  took  the  public  coach  for  Edinburgh.  Before 
leaving  the  county  of  StirUng  we  crossed  the  ancient  Roman 
wall  built  about  A.D.  140,  by  Antoninus,  to  check  the  irruptions 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  The  ploughshare  now  passes  over  this 
ancient  bulwark ;  and  instead  of  a  wall  extending  from  the  Clyde 
to  the  Forth,  quite  across  the  island,  a  canal  connects  the  waters 
of  the  western  and  eastern  seas,  on  which  a  great  commercial 
business  is  carried  on.  A  striking  mark  of  distinction  between 
the  two  periods.  Where  we  crossed  the  wall  recent  excavations 
had  uncovered  two  or  three  stone  cofSns,  in  which  human  bones 
were  found. 

We  did  not  arrive  until  evening;  and,  on  entering  the  city,  the 
contrast  from  an  open  unsettled  country  to  a  beautiful  and  bustling 
city  was  very  striking ;  the  more  so  because  it  was  sudden ; 
there  was  none  of  that  sprinkling  of  neighbouring  villages  and 
suburban  country-seats  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most 
cities,  and  of  this,  indeed,  in  other  directions. 

We  passed  Prince's-street,  which  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
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the  city,  bsving  the  new  town  od  our  left  and  the  oU  town  on 
our  right.  Immediately  bordering  upoB  our  right,  howevei^  for  a 
part  of  the  distance,  was  a  deep  raTioe  called  North  Lock.  TiuM 
locli,  as  it  is  called,  was  formerly  a  morass,  and  formed  the  noctheni 
boundary  of  the  city.  It  has  been  drained,  and  the  west  end  has 
been  filled  up  to  the  length  of  set  en  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  so  as 
to  form  an  eligible  connexion  between  the  old  and  new  towns.  The 
breadth  here  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
earth  thrown  in  is  eighty  feet ;  making,  it  is  said,  a  mound  of  earth 
consisting  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  cartloads.  Beyond  this  loch 
towered  the  castle ;  and  tliere,  too,  were  the  fourteen*storied  houses 
of  the  old  town,  of  which  everybody  almost  has  heard.  On  the 
left  were  some  of  the  finest  edifices,  public  and  private,  in  the  chy ; 
and  the  whole  was  finely  illuminated  with  gaslights.*  At  the 
lower  end  of  this  street  we  found  fine  accommodations,  where  we 
rested  on  Saturday  night  from  the  labours  of  a  busy  and  an  inter- 
esting week ;  a  week  which  had  been  the  more  grateful  because, 
exposed  as  we  had  been,  we  had  been  favoured  throughout  with 
most  delightful  weather ;  a  circumstance  so  rare  in  our  experience 
on  these  islands,  that  we  prized  it  the  more,  occuning  as  it  did  al 
a  time  when  we  most  needed  it. 

A  Sabbath  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh,  reminded 
me  of  one  of  those  New-England  Sabbaths  (that  are  now  less 
common,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  of  the  days  of  my  childhood,  and 
more  frequent  now  in  New-England  than  in  any  other  country  I 
have  visited,  Scotland  excepted.  Indeed,  Iklinburgh  seemed  pe- 
culiar in  this  respect,  insomuch  that  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage  was  rarely  heard  through  the  day ;  the  people  seem  to 
regard  the  letter  of  the  law :  *'  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  woric, 
thou,  nor  thy  cattle.** 

On  Monday  we  commenced  visiting  this  beautiful  city,  and 
forming  some  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  people.  We  had 
introductions  to  some  of  the  professors  of  the  university ;  and  al- 
though the  greater  portion  were  alisent,  as  it  was  vacation,  stiU 
wo  found  several  who  treated  us  with  great  politeness,  and  wi^  a 
frankness,  too,  that  I  could  not  but  admire.  Indeed,  I  find  this 
almost  uniformly  among  gentlemen  of  science  and  literatuie. 
There  is  a  nobleness  of  mind,  a  frankness  of  mamier,  a  diacaid- 

•  OuAighta  are*fery  much  oecd  in  private  houses  in  Eiiinbfzrgh. 
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ing  of  the  trammelling  forms  of  etiquette,  which  cannot  be  said 
ef  any  other  class  of  men.  These  are  the  souls  that  seem  worthy 
the  high  destinies  of  rational,  and  the  high  enjoyments  of  social 
beings.  I  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  I  took  in  the  society  of 
these  gentlemen  the  little  time  I  had  to  spend  with  ihem,  nor  the 
reluctance  with  which  I  tore  myself  from  them ;  and  now,  when 
I  look  back  upon  that  elegant  city  of  the  north,  and  recall  with 
great  pleasure  her  architecture  and  her  splendid  institutions,  her 
squares,  her  crescents,  and  her  monuments,  nothing  so  delights 
me  in  the  retrospect  as  that  noble  courtesy  with  which  I  was  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  these  gentlemen.  Who  would  not  be 
pleased  with  a  residence  in  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  science  and 
of  manly  intellect?  Among  the  first  objects  of  interest  was  the 
university.  #Perhaps  my  readers  will  be  weary  of  so  many  notices 
of  imiversities ;  but  I  will  promise,  on  this  subject,  to  be  short,  and 
only  notice  a  few  points. 

First,  as  to  the  edifices.  These  are,  principally,  a  noble  quad- 
rangle on  the  south  side  of  the  great  gulf;  that  is,  in  the  old  town, 
mmI  have  been  built  anew  within  a  few  years.  Government  gave 
ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the 
whole  was  rebuilt  iu  a  style  of  architecture  and  with  such  accom- 
modations as  do  great  crodit  to  the  university  and  all  concerned 
in  its  erection.  The  large  library*room  is  a  most  splendid  hall, 
and  contains  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  One  arrangement 
struck  me  as  very  convenient.  The  more  common  books,  and 
such  as  were  for  every*day  use^  were  selected  out,  and  constituted 
the  "working  library."  These  books  might  be  drawn  out;  the 
others  were  re8er?ed  for  consultation,  but  not  for  circulation. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  libraries  in  Edinburgh,  the  largest 
of  which,  that  belonging  to  the  society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,* 
is  said  to  contain  on^  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes. 

The  university  museum  is  the  work  principally  of  one  man» 
Professor  Jameson,  who  still  holds  the  chair  in  the  department  of 
natural  science.  It  is  beautifully  arranged  in  two  large  rooms, 
each  twenty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  besides  smaller  side  rooms. 
The  lower  room  is  mostly  devoted  to  quadrupeds.  In  the  upper 
room  is  a  collection  of  birds,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand ; 

*  This  is  t  liw  corporition,  sod  heie  a  coane  of  instntction  is  givan  in  civil  |aw»  Um 
fcoldi  law,  and  in  caoTojancing . 
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hare  also,  and  in  olher  apartments,  are  sht&B,  insects,  minerals, 
preparations  in  comparative  anatomy,  &e^  all  extensive,  beauti-i 
fully  arranged,and  kept  in  the  nicest  order. 

The  Scotch  universities  differ  fron  the  English  in  many  respects. 
The  8enatu9  Academiois^  or  the  executive  authority,  is  vested^ 
where  it  should  be^  in  the  principal  and  professors  of  the  univeT- 
sity.  These  are  divided  into  four  faculties,  vix.,  of  arts,  kw, 
medicine,  and  theology.  The  classes  in  the  different  fsculties  are 
conducted,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  each  other.  The 
students  choose  their  own  mode  of  living,  their  own  dress,  and  the 
amount  and  kind  of  studies  they  pursue,  save  that,  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry,  they  must  go  through  a  given  course ;  as  also 
to  graduate  in  the  department  of  medicine.  In  the  constiiotiaD 
of  the  faculties,  it  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  possess  the  right  to  nonEU«* 
nate  to  all  the  vacant  chairs  except  six,  which  belong  to  the  crown, 
and  two  others,  in  which  they  have  joint  paUronage  with  theciown. 

This  is  rather  an  anomaly ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  aldiougb  they 
have  had  and  still  have  many  able  men  in  their  chairs,  that,  in  dm 
same  proportion  as  the  city  magistracy  comes  under  the  mflBence 
of  party  politics  and  popular  elections,  they  will  find  such  a  eon* 
trol  in  the  appointment  of  the  professors  by  a  city  magistmcy  a 
most  unfortunate  business  to  the  university.  One  thing,  however, 
may  save  them.  As  there  are  no  funds  for  the  professors,  and 
nothing  but  their  merit  will  either  support  their  institution  or  se* 
cure  bread  to  the  incumbents,  there  will  be  little  inducement  for 
novices  to  aspire  to  the  office,  or  for  the  magistrates  to  appoint 
them.  Their  poverty  may  be  their  security ;  and  that  they  might 
be  in  no  danger  of  lacking  this  protection,  about  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  which  belonged  to  the  university,  and  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  council,  has  been  lost  by  Ihe  town  council  be* 
coming  bankrupt ! 

The  first  botanic  garden  in  Scotland,  it  is  said,  was  formed  by 
Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  in  1670;  this  was  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  enlarged,  until,  finally,  it  has  obtained,  probably,  a  permanent 
location  a  little  out  of  town,  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Canon* 
mills,  where  a  tract  of  twelve  acres  has  been  secured  and  enclosed. 
The  garden  was  opened  in  this  place  in  1824,  and  is  now  a  splen- 
did collection  of  planu  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  has  been 
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lately  emchcd  with  nuinerom  American  plants,  etpeciallf  from 
California  and  ibe  more  norlhem  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
giaxed  houses  are  extensife  and  fine,  and  in  them  I  saw  the  most 
kimriant  vegetaiion  of  the  tropical  plants  that  I  ever  beheld.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  rarely  in  tlie  tropics  themselTes  is  snch  a 
TOgetation  seen.  Doctor  Graham,  the  professor  of  botany,  has 
obarge  of  this  garden,  and  receives  from  government  annually  for 
its  support  one  thousand  pounds. 

For  the  ornamental  part  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  for  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  the  stranger  is  attracted 
to  the  Calton  Hill,  which  is  situated  at  the  southeast  part  of  the 
new  town.  It  should  be  called  Monumental  Hill.  Here  is  the 
new  observatory,  which  was  erected  and  is  sustained  by  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  ^  Astronomical  Institution."  This  is  fitted  up 
with  the  necessary  instruments.  Here  also  are  some  beautiful 
monuments :  one  to  the  memory  of  Nelson ;  to  Dugald  Stewart ; 
lo  Dttvid  Hume ;  to  the  poet  Bums ;  and  to  Professor  Playfair. 
Bttt  the  most  remarkable  is  one  which  has  been  designed  and 
commenced  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Parthenon  of  Athens, 
and  called  a  ^  national  monument.**  It  is  to  be  a  Christian  tern* 
pie  of  worship  and  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  foundation  was  laid 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  patronsge  of  the  king,  George  lY^ 
hi  1822.  The  portion  finished  has  cost  thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  edifice  seems  but  just  commenced.  The 
columns  that  have  been  reared,  however,  are  indescribably  beau- 
tiful, formed  of  entire  blocks  of  white  freestone  from  the  Craig- 
leith  quarry,  one  and  a  half  mites  west  of  the  city ;  the  same  ma- 
terial as  that  with  which  the  principal  part  of  the  new  town  is  con- 
structed. 

Another  splendid  monument  is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of 
l!ie  late  Lord  Melville,  in  St.  Andrew's  Square.  This  is  built 
after  the  model  of  Trajan's  column  at  Rome,  with  the  exception 
dlat  the  shaft  is  fluted  instead  of  being  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
The  height  is  one  hundred  and  thirly-six  feet,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Lord  Melville  fourteen  feet  in  height.  This  was 
erected  by  the  officers  and  seamen  in  the  naval  service,  on  the 
ground  of  his  '*  unwearied  and  successful  exertions  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  British  navy.* 

Another  prominent  point  of  Edinburgh  is  the  castle.    This  is 
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on  the  west  end  of  the  old  town,  on  the  top  of  a  rugged  rock, 

covering  an  area  of  about  seven  acres,  aod  separated  from  the 
houses  of  the  city  by  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  yards  in  width. 
It  is  a  prominent  and  an  imposing  object,  and  was  once  a  place 
of  great  strength.  Here  we  saw  the  Scottish  regalia.  These 
had  been  a  long  time  concealed,  but  were  discovered  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose  in  1818,  in  a  large  oaken  cJiest 
They  are  now  kept  in  great  slate  in  the  '*  crown-room,"  an  apart- 
ment which  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  under  a  crioisoa 
canopy,  and  guarded  by  two  wardens,  who  wait  there  to  atlend 
upon  strangers  that  call  to  view  these  relics.  They  consist  of  a 
crowriy  sceptre^  and  sword  of  $tate^  and  tlxe  lord-treasurer's  rod 
oj  office. 

We  were  expecting,  when  we  visited  the  castle,  to  be  entor- 
tained  with  the  bagpipes  as  we  went  in  at  the  regular  review  of 
the  regiments  stationed  there.  They  played  but  little,  however. 
This  music,  so  celebrated  in  Scotland,  is  only  interesting,  I  thinky 
ifrom  its  being  national.  It  may  sound  well  among  the  wild  craiga 
of  the  Highlands,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  civilized  music. 

This  castle  has  endured  several  sieges ;  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  or  James  I.  of  England;  and  was  the 
last  fortress  to  yield  to  the  regent  after  the  imprisonment  of 
Queen  Mary.  It  is  now,  however,  only  used  as  barracks  for  sol- 
diers. 

The  Holyrood  house  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ancient  ed- 
ifices  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and  in  quite 
the  lowest  part  of  this  city  of  hills  and  valleys.  It  is  a  beautiful 
building,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  built  round  a  court  of  ninety-four 
feet  square.  It  has  castellated  towers,  and  also  circular  and  point- 
ed turrets,  a  cupola,  &c.  It  is  kept  in  a  very  good  state  of  repair, 
but  seems  to  be  of  lilUe  use  at  present,  being  rather  kept,  like 
the  regalia  of  Scotland,  for  show,  and  as  a  remembrancer  of  the 
past.  It  affords  a  retreat  for  exiled  royalty  occasionally ;  for  here 
the  Count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.  of  France,  with  the 
Dukes  d'Angouleme  and  Berri,  resided  during  their  exile,  and 
here  the  same  royal  family  lodged  a  while  after  their  second  exile 
in  1831. 

We  were  led  to  Queen  Mary's  apartments,  and  saw  in  one  of 
the  rooms  her  bed,  and  other  furniture,  and  trinkets  still  remaining 
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The  curtaiifB  are  of  crimson  damask,  with  green  silk  fringes  and 
tassels ;  it  is,  however,  so  decayed  that  it  can  hardly  support  its 
own  weight.  Into  this  room  is  a  private  passage,  through  which 
Damley  and  his  accomplices  entered  on  the  9lh  of  March,  1566, 
to  murder  Rizzio,  Queen  Mary's  favourite.  We  were  shown  the 
little  chamber  or  closet,  about  twelve  feet  square,  where  the  queen, 
and  Rizzio,  and  a  few  domestics  were  at  supper  when  the  mur- 
derers rushed  into  the  room.  Rizzio  took  shelter  behind  the 
queen,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  they  dragged  him  out,  and  in  the 
next  apartment  they  murdered  him,  piercing  his  body  with  fifty- 
six  wounds.  They  pretend  still  to  show  the  stain  in  the  floor 
made  by  his  blood.  Connected  with  the  palace  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  abbey,  originally  built  in  1128  by  David  I.,  as  a  mon- 
ument of  his  being  miraculously  delivered  from  a  hart  while  hunU 
ing  here,  which  had  turned  upon  him  and  endangered  his  life. 
The  deliverance  was  by  means  of  a  miraculous  cross  put  into  hie 
hands.  Hence  the  name  of  Holyrood ;  for  rood  signifies  a  pole 
or  a  rod,  and  sometimes  a  cross. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  many  modem  buildings 
which  are  specially  worthy  of  notice ;  they  are  numerous  and 
Very  fine.  Edinburgh  boasts  of  a  resemblance  to  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  arts,  the  classic  Athens,  and  not  without  some  propriety; 
Her  classic  architecture,  her  noble  institutions,  her  philosopherSi 
and  her  schools,  place  her  high  among  the  cities  of  modem  times ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  she  is  most  elegant.  It  is  difficult 
making  just  comparisons  between  cities,  because  their  features 
are  so  unlike.  Edinburgh  is  certainly,  in  many  respects,  pecuUar. 
The  two  parts,  old  and  new,  have  the  appearance  of  being  built 
on  two  parallel  swells,  mnning  east  and  west,  with  the  deep  gulf 
already  mentioned  running  between  them ;  but,  on  further  ezan^ 
ination,  we  find  the  old  town  especially  divided  into  still  smalltt 
eminences,  with  deep  cuts  between,  so  that,  while  you  are  passing 
over  a  bridge  on  a  level  with  the  street,  you  look  off  and  see  an- 
other street /ar  below  and  directly  under  you,  mnning  in  the  other 
direction.  This  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  the  high  houses  so  often 
spoken  of.  At  the  base  of  a  hill,  by  the  side  of  a  street  in  the 
valley,  they  begin  to  build,  and,  after  running  up  several  stories  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  hill  and  against  its  side,  the  edifice  changes 
fronts,  and  opens  on  the  opposite  side  upon  another  street.  This 
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bteooMt  dio  grmmifioor  ta  iImmi^  high-iteeel  gmtlifw,  andl  <tf 
the  poor  fellows  that  lire&floto  they  know  nothiag.  Tkey  beloig 
V[^  amother  Mectum  of  the  city.  The  old  town  hw  intnrmt  im  i^ 
but  the  new  has  elegance  and  beauty. 

The  lileraiy  and  benevolent  instilutionB  and  aasodatkma  of 
Edinburgh  axe  nun^rout.  It  has  a  great  number  of  hoipilab 
well  endowed  and  well  conducted.  As  in  many  other  dties  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  the  difiereat  trades  are  all  incorporaled,  and 
none  can  do  business  in  those  trades  without  being  regularly  ad* 
nulled  by  the  respective  £ratemilies.  Of  these  there  nre  foiuteen ; 
tne  of  whkh»  howe? er,  is  tlie  college  of  surgeons^  who  are  pot 
down  nmong  the  trades^  because  formeriy  here,  as  in  many  other 
places  in  Europe,  the  barbers  were  imbodied  with  the  8iiigeoDs» 
and  sharing  was»  in  fiict»  considered  a  part  of  a  surgeon's  prefea* 
sien  and  business,  ss  though  the  same  person  must  cut  hdr  who 
amputated  liaabs.  They  are  now  separate,  howerer.  These 
ttidea  formeriy  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  each  a  deacon  or 
delegate  to  the  town  council.  The  Merchant  Company,  which 
also  was  inceqNwated,  chose  the  remainder,  the  whole  amounting 
lo  thiity-threeb  In  1899^  however,  this  doseJHNrough  systen^ 
which  extended,  in  some  form  of  limitation,  lo  all  the  royal  Aurgiks^ 
was  broken  up  by  an  act  of  parliament,  so  that  now  all  have  an 
equal  right  to  vote  for  town  magistrates  vrho  can  vote  for  mem- 
bera  of  pariiament 

The  magistracy  of  Ediid)urgh  consists  of  these  diixty^tlme 
eounaellors,  who  choose  a  lord  provost  and  four  baihea  finom  their 


Edinburgh  is  not  immediately  accessible  by  ships ;  its  port  is 
Leith,  two  miles  distant.  Thtn  is  a  fine  street  extending  from 
the  city  to  Leith,  and  now  mostly  built  the  entire  distance.  The 
population  of  Leith  in  1831  was  twenty-five  thousand  eight  bun* 
dred  and  fifty^five,  and  of  Edinburgh  one  hundred  and  sixty^two 
thousand  one  himdred  and  fifty-six. 

There  is  much  in  and  about  Edinburgh  to  be  visited,  and  which 
it  might  be  interesting  to  describe,  but  I  must  hasten. 

We  left  Edinburgh  September  twenty-first  for  the  north  of 
England.  Our  ride,  for  the  most  part,  was  vrithout  any  special  in- 
terest.   We  oocasionally  found  some  battle-fields  and  some  oU 
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THV,  NEW  YORK 
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AtTOR,  LtKOX  AND 
TIL^EN  F^UNDaTiCNS. 
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vwdai ;  among  <Amn,  at  «  IHik  djttanoe  tram  os,  Abbotafcgj 
jlbbey,  ihe  veaideDce  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Tho  moors  are  a  desolate  jtigiim  oa  tbe  boi4era  betwoaA  Sa^t 
land  and  Scodand,  moiuitaioo«i,  and  coToned  with  peat  awl  heath** 
«r,  foimiiig  a  natural  boondary  between  the  two  coiintiioa^  Theoa 
Bioors  conlaiii  an  abundanoe  of  fine  fame,  asd  are  let  eirt  for 
•portHig  at  a  yearly  or  monthly  rent. 

Oar  first  da^'s  ride  was  one  hundred  and  four  miles,  to  New* 
castle-upon^^Tyae.  H«re  we  found  ourselves  m  the  midst  of  die 
coal  region ;  and  it  is  to  their  ooal,  in  &ct,  that  this  seotioD  owee 
tes  wealth  and  importance.  To  the  different  coalbeds  railroads 
are  coutruoaDd;  and  so  numerous  are  these  in  some  aeigfaboar^ 
lioeds,  that  they  appeared  more  finquent  than  the  cart-paths  ia  a 
common  faxmiag  coimtry. 

Newcastle,  as  its  name  imports,  is  situated  on  the  river  Tyae^ 
which  is  navigable  but  for  vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred  toas^ . 
Tlie  laiger  vessels  stop  el  Shields,  at  the  month  of  the  river,  twelva 
miles  from  Newcastle.  This  town  is  rather  crowded,  and  many 
of  die  streets  are  veiy  steep,*  as  it  is  built  upon  a  very  billy  site« 
We  had  aa  opp(»tunity,  hoigrever,  of  seeing  very  little  of  it,  as  wo 
hastened  on  to  Yorkshire  to  fulfil  engagements  previously  made« 
The  town  is  situated  in  quite  the  souths  part  of  the  county  of  Noih 
thumberkod,  tbe  uiost  nortbem  county  of  England,  and  contains 
about  felly-three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  exports  six  hundred 
Aousand  chaldrons  of  coal  in  a  year;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  i| 
exports  lead,  salt,  salmon,  grindstones,  and  some  of  her  ships  are 
engaged  in  the  Greenland  fisheries.  It  manufactures  iron,  lOid 
eleel,  and  wodlen  cloth,  and  glass.  It  is  matter  of  history,  that 
eoal  was  dug  here,  under  the  patronage  of  royal  charter,  as  eaily 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  although,  about  a  century  afterwardj* 
it  was  forbidden,  by  royal  proclamation^  to  use  coal  for  fuel  ia 
London,  because  it  prevented  the  sale  of  wood,  which  abounded  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  How  strangely  have  times  altered  I 
I  have  not  seen  a  wood  fire  in  England,  Ixeland,  or  Scotknd.  The 
very  bowels  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  in  a  "progress  of  being  dug 
out;  the  very  rivers  are  undermined,  and  whole  districts  of  coun- 
liy  in  some  places  are  setding  down  to  fill  up  the  excavations. 

Our  route  from  Newcastle  was  tp  York,  seventy  miles,  through, 
lor  die  most  part,  a  beautifid  and  rich  country.    We  passed 
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ioOTgh  the  town  and  ooanty  of  Durham.  Durham  ia  aitnated  oo 
a  rocky  eminence,  in  a  bend  of  the  river  Wear,  which  flows  al- 
■loat  round  it.  The  ancient  and  imposing  castle  is  now  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Here  are  also  the  remains  of  an  M 
abbey,  which  is  quite  an  interesting  ruin ;  and  a  newly-foaoded 
college  or  university ;  pq>ulation  ten  or  eleven  thousand.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  noble  pile,  rising  up  from  an  eminence  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  with 
a  principal  tower  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  hei^t.  The 
see  of  Diirham  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  England. 

The  coachman  and  many  of  the  passengers  could  talk  of  httie 
else  but  the  Doncatter  races.  These  are  annual,  about  the  last  of 
8q>tamber,  and  continue  four  days.  The  English  excel  all  others, 
I  believe,  in  their  fondness  for  strife  to  obtain  mastery  in  all  pos* 
aifale  forms.  In  some  of  these,  such  as  boxing,  cock-fightiDg^ 
&C.,  they  retain  savage  customs  for  the  gratification  of  this  de- 
ptaved  principle ;  and  then  they  have  their  races,  their  running 
and  walking  matches,  their  boatraces,  their  steeple-chases,  and  the 
like,  among  all  ranks,  and  to  the  great  gratification  of  all  grades  of 
society.  In  Bristol  it  appeared  to  me  that  almost  the  whole  city, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  out  at  a  boatrace.  Often  yon  will 
aee  in  the  private  parlours  of  the  principal  hotels  a  print  of  some 
celebrated  pugilist,  as  he  appeared  when  he  was  fighting  so  and  so, 
with  an  account  of  all  his  celebrated  fights  where  he  had  witipped 
abd  been*  whipped  f  One  would  think  that  such  exhibitions  would 
•hock  a  refined  and  a  Christian  nation ;  but  here  they  are  exhibited 
as  very  desirable  ornaments  to  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  parloan! 
Some  of  the  noblemen  and  great  characters  of  the  nation  encourage 
Aese  races  and  fights.  They  say  it  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion ;  ay,  truly,  if  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  the  spirit  of  Satan.  Bot 
the  fact  is,  the  entire  course  of  education  in  England,  and  e^ecially 
at  their  higher  seminaries,  their  public  schools  and  universities,  is 
on  the  principle  of  rivalry  and  ambition.  A  spirit  in  its  natuie 
the  very  opposite  of  the  gospel,  and  well  calculated  to  gender 
•trifes,  oppositions,  and  efforts  of  rivalry  through  life. 

We  spent  two  nights  in  the  ancient  city  of  York,  where  we  were 
kindly  received  by  friends  to  whom  we  had  introductions,  and  weft 
much  entertained  by  the  interesting  objecu  of  the  city,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  York  Minster  or  Cathedral,  which  is  the  great  lioi 
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of.  the  place.  This  cathedral  is  one  of  the  fiaett  and  laigeat 
Gothic  atructuiea  in  the  wocld.  It  it  in  the  form  of  a  crow,  aad 
both  the  aave  and  the  transept  have  each  two  aisles.  It  has  a  )m^ 
aern  m  the  centie,  and  a  beautifol  chok.  This  latter,  however, 
waa  mostly  consumed  by  fiie  in  1829,  together  with  the  splendid 
Kieen  that  separated  it  from  the  nave  and  the  cngan^  This  fin 
was  the  work  of  a  fanatical  incendiary  by  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Maitin,  who  got  the  impression  that  he  was  commisaioaed  from 
on  high  to  oppose  the  esublisbed  church  espeeiaUy,  and  do  wh«t 
he  could  towards  humbling  its  pride.  And  hew  could  he  do  this 
better  than  to  bum  this  magnificent  temple  ?  He  was  acquitted 
before  a  judicial  tribunal  on  the  ground  of  iaaaaity ;  and  was 
commitled  as  a  kinaitk  to  St.  Luke's  Hospiul  in  London,  The 
part  destroyed,  however,  has  been  beautifully  resloied.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  edifice  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-foor 
feet  and  a  half;  that  of  the  transept  two  hundnd  aad  twenty4wo 
feet ;  the  choir  is  one  hundred  and  thiity*one ;  the  nave  two  hu»* 
dred  and  sixty-four  in  length,  <5o%  hundred  in  breadth,  and  mofbtyh^ 
lune  in  height.  Its  towers  are  two  hundred  and  thiity^fonr  tost 
li^i«  Some  of  its  windows  are  very  fine,  with  rich  painted  glass. 
'^The  east  window/*  says  one,-^  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  for 
Biasonry  and  glating."  it  is  divided  into  two  hundred  compare* 
uenta,  and  the  aubjeets  of  the  paintings  are  chiefly  selected  from 
the  BiUe.  The  glazing  was  a  three  years'  work.  The  window 
is  seventy-five  feet  high  and  thirty-two  iHroad.  The  new  organ 
IB  a  splendid  affair ;  it  has  four  thousand  five  hundred  pipes,  soma 
of  which  are  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  screen  is  of  the 
florid  Gothic,  but  so  completely  is  the  stone  cot  up  by  the  na- 
markable  sculpture,  diat  the  solidity  is  destroyed,  and  the  airy 
acreen  stands  forth  in  all  the  open  tracery  of  a  reticulated  goasn* 
mer'svreb;  more  heavy,  certainly,  bn  copied  as  far  as  great  thinga 
can  imitate  small.  The  columns  are  clustered,  and  support  arches 
-of  surprising  height  and  span.  There  are  also  in  the  church 
nmny  sepulchral  monuments,  but  I  cannot  stop  to  describe  either 
^lese  or  the  house  itself  minutely.  I  had  heard  much  of  this 
'Wonderful  edifice,  but  it  quite  equalled  my  expectations.  A  book 
might  be  written  in  describing  it. 

York  was  once  a  residence  for  Roman  emperors,  and  was  le^g 
afled  the  capital  of  the  north  of  England.    When  it  is  known, 
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however,  thai  its  papulation  ia  only  about  twenty-eight  thonaand 
it  will  hardly  be  aappoaed  to  be  entitled  now  to  that  appeUatioa 
Ila  situation  on  the  river  Ouse  is  not  favourable  for  commerce,  wb 
only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the  city.  As  it  is 
the  capital  and  seat  of  justice  for  the  largest  county  in  England, 
and  ako  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  it  derives  from  these  drcnm- 
atances  considerable  importance. 

Yorkshire,  of  which  York  is  the  capital,  is  in  length,  from  east 
to  west,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and  in  breadth  eighty, 
and  contains  three  millions,  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  tbou- 
aand,  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres ;  larger,  in  fact,  than  several 
of  our  small  states.  This  county  is  not  the  most  important  in 
agricultural  products ;  s(xne  parts  are  comparatively  baneo,  and 
not  a  little  portion  broken  and  mountainous.  Yorkshire,  however, 
as  a  most  important  section  of  England  in  point  of  manufactures. 

In  our  route  from  York  to  Leeds,  twenty-four  miles,  we  crossed 
a  boki  bleak  mountain  covered  with  peat  and  heather.  Through 
this  mountain,  three  miles,  a  canal  passes ;  but,  as  we  were  in  a 
istagecoacfa,  we  had  to  mount  it,  and  upon  the  top  we  had  plenty  of 
rain  and  tempest ;  but,  descending,  we  had  something  worse,  an  ac- 
cident which  was,  apparently,  in  a  hair's  breadth  of  proving  fatal. 
The  crossbar  to  which  the  whiffletrees  are  attached  J)roke,  and 
let  the  traces  upon  the  horses ;  this  frightened  them  into  <a  run,  and 
tfirew  them  mostly  out  of  the  control  of  the  coachman.  He 
auoceeded,  however,  as  we  approached  a  team,  to  turn  them  a 
little  one  side,  in  doing  which  the  wheel  struck  a  stone,  and  the 
coach  ran  for  some  feet  on  a  poise,  leaving  us  for  the  moment  in 
suspense  whether  we  should  settle  down  right  or  wrong  side  up. 
Fortunately,  we  came  down,  as  they  say  in  England,  *'  all  right,** 
and  the  horses  kept  their  speed  to  the  foot  ai  the  mountain,  when, 
passing  the  tavern  where  they  were  kept,  they  gradually  abated 
their  pace  until  they  were  stopped.  Thus  narrowly,  through  a 
kind  Providence,  did  we  escape  a  general  wreck.  These  stage- 
coach wrecks  are  not  uncommon  in  this  country ;  several  have 
come  under  our  notice  siiice  we  have  been  here.  Their  horses 
are  high-mettled,  their  loads  large  and  very  topheavy,  so  as  to  be 
easily  capsized,  and  their  speed  great;  so  that,  with  the  best  and 
smoothest  roads  in  the  world,  they  nevertheless  often  get  wrecked. 

Our  lodging  while  at  Leeds,  as  in  most  other  cases  when  we 


were  entertained  by  private  hospitality,  was  a  little  out  of  town. 
In  this  case  it  was  at  a  little  earthly  paradise  called  Roqndhey, 
three  miles  from  Leeds,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Thomas 
Burton,  Esq^  a  gentleman  of  noble  feeling  and  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, well  calculated  to  enjoy  life  himself,  and  make  everybody 
happy  around  him ;  and,  in  this  respect,  seemed  happily  connected 
with  an  amiable  wife,  and  blessed  with  pleasant  children.  Nor 
was  the  pleasure  of  our  lodging  limited  to  the  family.  Here 
was  a  little  neighbourhood  of  piety,  courtesy,  and  intelligence ;  a 
lovely  specimen  of  the  appropriate  blending  of  refinement  and  de-> 
Totion.  With  such  a  family  and  in  such  a  circle  we  could  not 
but  enjoy  much  during  the  brief  period  of  our  stay,  which  was 
about  one  week.  Our  intercourse,  too,  with  the  town  was  consid- 
erable, and  our  acquaintance  pleasant.  With  every  facility  for 
visiting  the  town,  we  had  no  occasion  to  regret  that  we  did  not 
lodge  in  it ;  nor  do  I  wonder  that  almost  all  who  are  able  prefN* 
a  residence  out  of  the  smoky  manufacturing  tovims  of  England. 
They  are  constantly  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  and,  foi 
much  of  the  time,  very  dirty. 

Leeds,  with  its  liberty,  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty<four 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  principal  business  is  the  manufacture 
of  broadcloth.  It  has  also  manufactories  of  hnen,  thread,  sack- 
ings canvass,  kerseyiperes,  carpets,  and  cotton.  It  has  water  con- 
nexion with  both  seas ;  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  river  Aire,  on 
which  it  is  situated,  and  the  Humber ;  with  the  Irish  Sea  by  the 
Liverpool  canal. 

Among  the  edifices  there  is  little  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Like  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  England,  however,  it  has  a 
philosophical  and  literary  hall,  and  a  very  good  museum,  particu- 
larly rich  jn  vegetable*  and  animal  fossils  taken  from  the  coal- 
mines. Here  also  we  saw  a  mummy,  which,  according  to  the 
hieroglyphics,  was  named  Natsif  Amon,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Rameses  V. 

The  greater  portion  of  cloth  manufactured  in  and  about  Leeds 
is  in  a  domestic  way ;  and  we  were  informed  that  these  small 
private  manufactories  were  doing  better  than  the  large  establish- 
ments. These  small  manufacturers  only  make  the  white  cloth ; 
it  is  purchased,  dressed,  and  finished  by  the  merchants.  The 
q[uantities  sold  are  immense,  considering  the  time  spent  in  trans- 
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«cting  the  butinest^  They  htm  r^BX  boikluigs  caUad  dotb  halli» 
one  for  while  cloth  end  one  for  coloured.  These  halls  are  reij 
extensive,  end  have  the  appearance  of  a  quadrangular  range  o£ 
buiMinga  round  one  of  the  squarea  of  the  city.  Here,  on  Tues- 
days and  Satoidays,  ihe  cklk  markeU  are  heU.  The  doors  are 
thrown  open  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The  merchants  go  along 
by  two  rows  of  tables,  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  covered  with 
doth ;  few  words  are  spoken ;  the  price  is  registered  on  a  book, 
and  the  purchaser  moves  oo  to  the  next ;  no  bantering  or  extrava- 
gant reoomsDendationa ;  each  is  his  own  judge,  and  dacides  im- 
medialely ;  and  the  whde  is  finished  in  about  an  hour. 

We  visited  some  of  the  large  factories,  and  were  aatODished  at 
ikkt  immense  business  done  here.  The  many  strong  representsr 
lions  of  children's  being  overworked,  and  put  too  young  to  service 
foo  severe  for  their  age,  appears  not  to  be  without  good  founda- 
tion, although  they  may  have  been  overcdoured  in  some  instan- 
ces. We  saw  BMUiy  young  children,  pale  and  thin>  who  seemed 
to  be  poisoned  by  the  warm  and  fioetid  atmosphere  which  th^ 
continually  breathed,  and  worn  down  with  too  much  labour. 
Many  of  diese,  doubtless,  are  put  to  this  service  by  unfeeling  pa- 
rents, who  riot  upon  the  lifeUood  of  their  children,  by  working 
them,  at  this  tender  age,  beyond  due  bounds,  that  they  may  have 
the  more  to  cfnsume  on  their  licentious  appetites.  It  seems  to 
be  the  natural  operation  of  business  that  products  are  reduced 
to  the  least  possible  productive  price.  This  reduces  the  oper- 
ative to  a  bare  livelihood ;  and  if  to  his  necessities  he  adds  ex- 
cesses, suffering  must  follow ;  and  if  be  is  allowed  to  press  his 
children  into  the  work»  his  unfeeling,  sensualised  soul  will  be  like- 
ly to  avail  itsdf  of  this  means  for  his  increased  gratification.  This 
excessive  labour  from  early  childhood  prevents  mental  cultivation, 
and  the  rising  generation  become  little  else  than  me^anical  au- 
tomatons in  the  peifoimance  of  their  task,  and  sensualists  in  their 
desires  and  indulgences.  It  is  thus  that  the  selfishness  of  man, 
no  matter  what  shape  it  ocnnes  in,  leads  to  the  oppression  of  one 
part  of  our  race  by  the  other.  Many  good  men  see  it  and  re- 
gret it,  but  they  cannot  turn  the  scale ;  and  seem  obliged,  for  the 
time,  if  they  do  business  in  the  world,  to  adopt  the  current  features 
and  habits  of  the  business  community. 

In  no  part  of  the  kiogdom,  probably,  has  Methodism  taken  such 
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slrong  hold  of  the  population  as  in  Yotkshire ;  and  the  character, 
of  the  people  gives  their  religion  a  peculiar  cast.  They  are  an 
ardent  people ;  the  comraonahy  very  simple  in  their  manners,  but 
apparently  remarkably  sincere  in  their  piety.  Their  dialect  is 
T€ry  strong  and  expressive,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  very  odd  ; 
this  gives  their  religious  communications  a  peculiar  cast,  and  bll 
their  conversation,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  mterest.  One  of  them/ 
in  a  lovefeast,  who  had  been  very  v^icked,  v^as  saying  he  vras  the 
greatest  sinner  in  the  world.  Another,  sitting  behind  him,  puUed 
his  coat,  and,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  said,  *^John !  John  I  y^  for* 
gets  Fm  here  ^  One  is  tempted  to  ask  them  questions  just  to 
bear  their  answers.  Their  prepositions  and  conjunctions  arei 
mixed  up  and  interchanged  for  each  other  in  such  grotesque  order, 
and  their  vowels  are  sounded  so  queerly,  that  every  sentence  is 
amusing.  The  following  answer  to  the  question  ^  when  will  youc 
master  return  V*  put  to  a  woman  who  kept  the  gate  at  a*  porter^s 
lodge,  is  quite  tolerable  compared  with  many :  ^  If  he  don't  come 
for  the  end  of  the  week,  he  will  be  here  as  Thursday  next !"  The 
dialects  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country  vary  much  fronr 
each  other,  and  all  very  much  from  good  English.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  lower  classes.  Between  them  and  die  common  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  there  is  no  comparison ;  the  latter  are  al« 
together  before  them  in  speaking  the  English  language.  Many 
parts  they  speak  so  badly,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  under« 
stand  them.  Mrs.  Trollope,  among  other  things,  has  undertaken 
to  give  specimens  of  our  provincialisms.  These,  however,  are 
almost  all  evident  fa1»rications,  for  she  has  given  those  of  herown 
cojLintry,  and  none  of  ours.  The  truth  is,  the  English  are  sur« 
prised  that  any  persons  from  America  should  speak  the  language 
with  grammatical  propriety.  It  was  (^ten  remarked  to  us,  that 
they  thought  it  singular  we  should  speak  the  English  language  so 
well.  One  gentleman,  a  respectable  banker,  concluded  I  must 
have  come  from  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  I  had  had 
good  opportunities  of  associating  with  the  English  from  home. 
Others  supposed  we  were  English  bom,  and  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  from  which  we  had  returned  on  a  visit  Some  per- 
sons of  respectability  gravely  inquired  whether  the  English  Ian* 
guage  was  generally  spoken  in  the  United  States;  and  otberst 
whether  our  citizens  were  generally  white;    One  yoong  lady,  in 
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%  werj  respecUble  duung-puty,  remarked  th^jt  she  oould  not  bear 
la  hour  of  the  Uaked  States,  they  were  such  savages  there.  On 
being  told  by  oae  of  the  ladies  that  Mrs.  Fisk  was  from  that 
eeuntiy,  she  replied,  she  supposed,  of  course,  she  was  not  bom 
tiieie! 

The  tnith  is,  the  English,  as  a  whole,  know  much  less  of  usthsa 
wedoofthem.    Of  coarse  I  do  not  speak  of  all.    There  are  many 
who  know  us  well ;  many  who  have  tra?eUed  in  the  United  States; 
many  others  who  do  business  with  us;  others,  again,  who^  as 
statesmen  or  as  scholars,  know  us  because  they  know  all  the 
WOfU ;  bat  these  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  many  who  know 
Iktle  of  us.    And  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of  noany  of  the  toiy 
newspapers  to  perpetuate  this  ignorance,  or,  rather,  what  is  worse, 
to  magnify  oar  vices  and  follies,  and  conceal  our  virtues.    Every 
Hide  mob  or  local  outrage,  of  which  we  certainly  have  too  many, 
enough  to  make  us  blush  and  be  ashamed,  is  magnified,  and  the 
whai»  repiesented  as  the  legitimate  result  of  republicanism ;  and 
•e  being  not  eaceptions  to  the  general  stale  of  things,  but  the  pre- 
vaiKng  charadertstica  of  the  nation.    Even  the  *^  Watchman,**  a 
papar  in  London  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Methodists,  con* 
descends  sometimes  to  give  currency  to  such  representations.    I 
mention  this  not  by  way  of  censure  or  complaint,  but  to  show 
how  extremely  prevalent  such  semiments  are ;  sentiments  which, 
while  they  tend  to  alienate  the  a£fections  of  the  two  nations  from 
each  other,  do  immense  mischief  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
Christiantty.    The  truth  is,  our  mobs  are  fewer  and  much  less 
violent  than  they  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  most  we 
have  we  are  indebted  to  the  recent  emigrants  from  some  of  the 
British  isles.    If  his  majesty  would  keep  all  such  of  his  subjects 
at  home  sn  are  disposed  to  be  factious,  we  should  have  very  lit- 
tle trouble  in  all  our  maturely  organized  states  in  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  hiws.    It  U  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
country  may  soon  know  us  better,  and  then  she  will  do  us  bet- 
ter justice. 

But  I  had  commenced  speaking  of  the  Methodism  of  Yorkshiie 
when  I  struck  off  into  the  preceding  episode.  As  Yorkshire  is 
die  Goshen  of  Methodism,  so  Leeds  is  the  capital.  The  chapels 
here  are  large  and  well  built;  of  several  belonging  to  the  towi^ 
Ame  will  hold  two  thousand  five  hundred  eacL    Near  one  of 
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far  Tolunteers  for  tke  United  States ;  and  the  wpct  is  pointed  out 
in  which  Messrs.  Boardman  and  Pilmore  rose  up  and  said» "  W0 
will  go/*  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  cause  in  America. 
^  How  great  a  fire  a  little  matter  kindleth."  The  circuits  belong- 
ing to  Leeds  give  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fiftj-fonr*  mem* 
bers ;  add  to  these  the  members  of  the  Manchester  circuitSi  fiye 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-foiir,t  and  of  Sheffield  four  thousand 
fire  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  we  have  (or  these  three  towns^ 
two  of  Yorkshire  and  one  on  its  very  borders,  and  their  immediate 
villages,  a  membership  of  sixteen  thoueaad  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

The  dissenters  also  flourish  well  in  these  towns.  The  firal 
Sabbath  we  spent  in  Leeds  was  the  time  of  the  annual  efbrt  fei 
the  missionary  cause  amimg  the  dissenters.  We  vrent  to  heac 
Rot.  Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  represented  as  one  of  their  most  eel- 
rinrated  speakers.  He  had  a  very  ofienstve  impediment  in  hie 
speech,  and  appeared,  vrithal,^  to  have  memoriaed  his  sermon,  aa 
tfcat  the  performance  was,  in  that  respect,  too  much  like  a  xe* 
hearsal.  It  had,  however,  some  fince,  and  native  fire,  and  brilliancy 
in  it.  I  must  confess  that  most  of  ^lbe  diasentiflg  preachii^  I  heard 
there  had  too  much  of  the  artificial  about  it;  a  straining  after  die 
brilliant  in  style.  This  detracts  very  ranch  from  the  pleasure,  and 
stiH  more  from  the  profit  of  listening  to  their  discourses.  Rev.. 
Mr.  Binney,  of  London,  however,  was  an  exception  to  this  remark. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Quakers  ako  in  Yorkshire.  With 
a  very  intelligent  member  of  this  society  I  commenced  an  acquaint* 
ance  at  Bristol,  and  resumed  it  while  in  Leeds.  From  him  I  learned 
more  of  the  existing  controversy  among  the  Friends  in  England 
than  I  had  before  knovm.  It  appears  that  the  same  doctrinal 
questions  whioh  have  divided  those  societies  in  the  United  States 
are  deeply  agitated  here ;  and  are  in  great  danger  of  dividing  the 
English  societies  also.  A  Mr.  Crewdson,  of  Manchester,  who  has 
been  a  very  active  member  in  the  Bible  cause,  perceiving  that  the 
leven  of  EUas  Hidis  was  working  in  England,  wrote  a  small  book, 

*  At  Leeds, «  few  yean  since,  there  was  quite  a  setaism  in  the  society  on  account  of 
the  intndBclioo  of  an  olgaa  into  the  cbapri.  Their  nombeis  hanre  incraased  nera  la^ 
vUy  sinoe  than  before,  and  so  have  organs  here  and  elsewhere.  MoAt  of  the  piincqnl. 
Chapels  in  the  large  towns  have  organs. 

t  llaiicberterlMBloelmMSthMitwothoiisaiidbf  the  late  BchisB. 
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called  the  **  Beacon,''  in  which  he  pointed  out  die  enon  of  Hicki» 
mad  ably  refuted  them,  warning  the  Friends  of  England  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  those  dangerous  heresies.  For  this  book  he 
was  arrested  by  the  society ;  and,  finally,  his  authority  as  a  public 
teacher  taken  from  him,  and  they  are  still  labouring  with  him. 
He  has  published  a  "  defence"  of  his  "  Beacon.**  The  ground  ob- 
jected to  is,  that  he  has  departed  from  the  original  doctrine  of  the 
Friends,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  the  spirit 
He  has,  as  they  think,  attributed  too  much  to  the  letter  and  too 
little  to  the  spirit.  He  acknowledges  that  he  differs  from  Barclay, 
Fox,  Penn,  and  others,  but  claims  he  is  right  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  question ;  for 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  Quakers  are  right,  but  whether 
Isaac  Crewdson  is  a  Quaker.  If  the  Quakers  are  wrong,  as 
he  maintains,  it  does  not  follow  that,  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
he  has  made  up  the  right  issue.  If  he  can  convince  them,  very 
well ;  if  not,  he  cannot  complain  that,  true  to  their  own  rules,  they 
discard  him.  The  truth  is,  as  I  think,  he  is  in  the  main  right ; 
and  if  he  can  convince  the  whole  society  that  they  are  wrong,  it 
will  be  a  great  achievement.  Many  are  convinced,  and  the  result, 
be  the  issue  of  his  trial  as  it  may,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  body.  The  Quakers  are  much  less  numerous  than  one 
would  think  who  has  noticed  the  prominency  of  this  sect  in  sci- 
ence and  in  benevolent  institutions,  public  subscriptions,  &c.,  and 
who  has  noticed  the  frequency  of  the  weltknown  dress  in  the  pub- 
lie  streets.  Twenty  thousand  is  the  utmost  limit  that  I  have 
heard  them  estimated  at  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Woodhouse  Grove  School,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  is  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  rode  out  to  it,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  our  excursion.  Its  location  is  as  fine  as 
that  of  Kingswood  is  dull.  The  hills  were  covered  with  verdure, 
and  the  scenery  was  picturesque.  I  addressed  the  boys,  visited 
all  the  grounds  and  apartments,  and  was  pleased  with  everything 
I  saw  connected  with  the  establishment,  except  the  fact  noticed 
here  and  at  Klingswood,  that  the  poor  boys  seem  homeless  for  the 
want  of  some  spot  they  might  call  their  own,  where  to  deposite 
their  toys,  to  vrrite  a  letter,  to  read,  or  to  think.  This  keeping 
boys  always  in  a  flock  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way.  There 
isy  in  this  way,  a  set  of  feelings,  an  important  class  of  mental 
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Slates,  that  are  never  cultivated,  to  say  nothing  of  the  irksomeness 
of  such  a  situation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Conference  is  exhibited,  both  here  and  at 
Kingswood,  in  the  selection  they  have  made  for  governors  to  the 
schools.  They  are  the  patriarchs  of  their  respective  establish- 
ments, and  their  wives  are  an  honour  to  their  station  and  to  their  sex. 
The  value  of  these  schools  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Methodist 
cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  now  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  about  fifty  who  were  sons  of  Methodist  minis- 
ters, and  most  of  whom  were  educated  in  these  schools. 

In  going  and  returning  on  this  excursion  we  passed  the  beauti- 
ful ruin  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  founded  in  1157  for  monks  of  the 
Cistercmn  order.  It  is  in  a  picturesque  vale,  through  which 
passes  the  river  Aire.  The  crumbling  turrets  and  splendid  Gothic 
windows  are  hung  round  with  the  mantling  ivy,  and  the  courts  are 
overgrown  with  trees,  through  which  the  whispering  vrinds  seem 
still  to  preserve,  in  undying  echoes,  the  low  muttered  prayers,  the 
vespers,  and  the  matins  of  the  long-since-departed  brotherhood. 

With  more  than  usual  regret  we  parted  with  our  friends  in 
Leeds,  where,  notwithstanding  a  severe  cold  caught  on  the  top  of 
a  stagecoach  in  ccmiihg  from  Scotland  had  greatly  curtailed  my 
social  and  public  pleasures  and  duties,  we  had,  nevertheless,  en- 
joyed a  week  of  uncommon  interest.  But  we  were  only  ex- 
changing one  scene  of  hospitality  and  fellowship,  of  interesting 
observation  and  remark,  for  anodier ;  one  company  of  most  at- 
tentive and  courteous  friends  for  another.  The  English  improve 
upon  acquaintance ;  and,  in  addition,  when  once  the  stranger  is 
fairly  introduced  and  becomes  generally  known,  their  natural  re* 
serve  and  coldness  towards  him  is  thrown  off.  On  these  accounts 
we  found  the  longer  we  stayed  in  the  country,  the  more  pleasant 
our  stay ;  save  that  homCy  a  departure  for  which  was  drawing 
near,  naturally  occupied  more  of  our  attention,  and  exerted  over 
our  feelings  a  constantly-increasing  attraction.  At  night,  when 
we  retired,  we  thought  and  talked  of  home ;  in  the  morning,  when 
we  awoke,  the  sound  of  "  home,  sweet  home^  rung  in  our  ears  like 
the  distant  music  of  an  iBolianharp  inviting  us  away.  The  com- 
pany, and  the  numerous  objects  and  occupations  of  the  day,  how. 
ever,  broke  the  spell,  and  kept  our  minds  in  active  interest. 

After  a  ride  of  forty-six  mSes  we  entered  Manchester,  and  were 
67  4Q 
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surprised  to  sec,  as  we  entered  the  town,  my  own  name,  in  pro- 
digious capitals,  stock  up  in  every  place  of  public  bills.  The 
first  associations  were  not  very  pleasant.  In  our  coontiy  we  put 
up  these  public  bills  for  playactors  and  harlequins,  and  for  thieves. 
I  was  not  a  performer  on  the  stage.  Could  it  be  that  **  a  hue  and 
cry"  was  out  after  me  for  some  crime  ?  The  associated  thou^ 
however,  was  very  transient,  since  I  had  before  seen  the  like  in 
England  for  holier  purposes.  Besides,  I  saw  on  the  same  bill  the 
name  of  Doctor  Bunting,  in  whose  company  no  one  need  be  afraid 
to  be  found  under  any  circumstances.  The  doctor  and  myself 
were  to  preach  the  next  day,  and  take  up  a  collection  ios  that  poor 
unfortunate  chapel  which  had  been  the  bone  of  contention  in  the 
late  chancery  suit,  and  which  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  had  been  stripped  of  its  c<mgregation  by  the 
secession.* 

This  mode  of  advertising  special  public  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
the  church  appears  to  me  not  only  laudable,  but  very  beneficial. 
Why  should  we,  in  this  respect,  suffer  the  children  of  this  world 
to  be  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light  ? 

Another  glaring  and  immense  bill  still  hung  from  the  public 
places  in  Manchester,  announcing  a  public  entertainment  which 
had  just  passed,  and  one  that  has  become  very  common  in  Eng- 
land, called  a  Musical  Festwal.  These  are  got  up  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, professedly  with  a  view  of  aiding  some  public  chanties 
by  the  sale  of  the  tickets ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  income  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  expenditures.  It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  worldly 
pleasure  and  religion,  charity  and  profligacy.  It  is  the  spencting 
of  one  pound  for  a  good  cause,  for  the  purchase  of  an  indulgence 
to  spend  five  for  questionable  and  decidedly  sinful  purposes.  It 
is,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  sanctify  worldly  merriment,  feasting, 
and  rioting,  by  the  sanctity  of  approved  names  and  an  intermixture 
of  religious  performances.  With  many  the  bait  takes ;  but  most 
of  the  pious  have  discovered  the  snare,  and  have  guarded  them- 
selves against  iL  At  this  festival  one  celebrated  Italian  singer* 
fell  a  martyr  to  her  ambition — ^Madame  Malibran.  She  was  in- 
terred in  the  old  Collegiate  church,  where,  but  a  day  or  two  before, 
she  had  charmed  admiring  thousands  by  the  magic  of  her  voice. 

*  This  eflfott  WM  to  Mue  good  parposo.  The  collection  was  abore  foar  hundred 
pounds  sterlinf,  or  about  two  thouaaad  doUars.    It  is  thus  tfaef  do  things  in  Kngiami 
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When  wc  arriyed  at  the  hotel  we  were  met  by  friends  to  con- 
duct U8  to  the  residence  of  Percival  Bunting,  Esquire,  son  of  the 
president  of  the  Conference,  where  we  lodged  during  our  stay  in 
Manchester.  From  this  gentleman  and  his  estimable  lady,  and 
their  respectire  family  connexions,  we  receired  such  marks  of  at^ 
tention  and  kindness  as  will  always  embalm  their  memory  in  our 
affection.  Our  stay,  on  the  whole,  in  Manchester,  was  about  two 
weeks.  Our  intercourse  with  many  there,  ministers  and  laymen, 
was  of  the  most  gratifying  kind ;  and  the  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments  which  we  visited,  the  different  meetings  we  attend- 
ed, the  yarious  edifices  and  institutions  we  examined,  were  all 
sources  of  great  interest.    Upon  these  I  cannot  dwell  in  detail. 

Manchester  is  the  great  cotton  mart.  All  oyer  the  town  and 
all  around  it,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  cotton- 
factories  abound.  Manchester  seems,  from  a  very  early  date,  to 
have  been  a  manufacturing  town;  but  its  principal  growth,  and* 
the  growth  of  its  manufactures  and  trade,  have  been  mostly  since 
the  commenoement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  cotton-trade  had  nearly  doubled ;  but  this  was  still  small ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  1769  that  those  improvements  in  machinery 
•which  have  been  the  making  of  the  cotton-trade  were  introduced, 
one  after  another,  by  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Crampton,  and  oth- 
ers. Crampton  invented  the  mule-jenny  in  1779.  He,  like  most 
of  inventors,  died  in  poverty,  but  the  world  has  been  enriched  by 
Us  genius.  These  and  other  improvements,jBome  of  which  have 
been  introduced  from  America,  have  had  a  tendency  to  change 
the  entire  character  of  the  manufacture.  Instead  of  spinning  and 
weaving  in  families,  in  a  domestic  way,  the  factory-system  was 
introduced.  Large  establishments  and  concentrated  operations 
mider  one  roof  were  the  result.  The  gain,  in  point  of  political 
economy,  has  been  immense ;  the  advantage  to  morals,  to  personal 
independence  and  happiness,  is  more  questionable. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  increase  of  this  trade  by 
the  following  statements. 

In  1 829,  seven  millions  of  spindles  were  in  operation.  In  1 835, 
eleven  millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety.  In  1800,  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  were 
imported  into  England.    In  1834,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
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millioDSy  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  thouaand,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-seTen  pounds.  In  1835,  three  hundred  and  thirty  millians, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thir^- 
four  pounds. 

It  is  thought  that  such  arrangements  are  now  preparing  as  wSI 
increase  the  number  of  hands  in  the  cotton-trade  to  forty-fire 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  more  than  the  present  number ; 
and  the  business  is  supposed  ahready  to  giye  support  to  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  persons.* 

We  went  into  one  factory  where  were  six  or  seven  hoodred 
loomB  in  one  room.  It  was  magnificent  to  see  and  deafening  to 
hear.  It  was  hghted  by  a  succession  of  roofs  in  the  following 
form  /\AA^  the  perpendicular  parts  of  which  were  all  glass 
windows.  Thus,  by  standing  on  one  side  of  the  yast  room,  you 
see  a  profusion  of  light,  but  no  windows ;  but,  by  standing  on  the 
other  side,  you  see  a  continual  succession  of  windows. 

In  addition  to  cotton  cloth,  there  are  factories  for  small  cotton- 
wares,  such  as  bobbins,  tapes,  &c.,  with  very  curious  machinery; 
a  factory  for  the  Mackintosh  or  water-proof  cloth ;  for  the  India- 
rubber  webbings,  dec,  dec. ;  and  also  very  extensiye  silk  naanu- 
factories.  These,  howeyer,  are  on  the  decUne.  They  hardly 
found  themselyes  able  to  compete  with  the  Continent  in  this  trade^ 
notwithstandmg  their  machinery  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  or  Italians;  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labour  and  to  the  difference  in  the  climate. 

Manchester  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  or,  if  you  include  Salford,  which  joins  it,  and  does,  in 
fact,  form  a  part  of  it,  as  much  as  Southwark  is  a  part  of  London, 
you  have  about  two  hundred  thousand;  or,  if  you  include  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  Manchester  parish,  which  contains  a  num- 
ber of  neighbouring  villages,  you  have  nearly  or  quite  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  I  make  these  different  statements  to  show  how 
many  different  and  seemingly  contradictory  accounts  may  be  given 
of  the  population  of  many  of  the  English  towns,  growing  out  of 
the  difference  in  the  extent  comprehended  in  the  estimate. 

In  our  way  to  Shefiield  we  stopped  one  night  at  Stockport, 
with  our  excellent  friend  Reverend  F.  A.  West,  who  was  a  fel- 

•  The  Itte  dinstroot  dunge  m  afthi  wiU  andoabtodlf  pat  a  great  cheek  iip<m  tiieae 
airangenieDU. 
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low4odger  with  us  at  Binningham.  Stockport  is  another  appen- 
dage of  the  Manchester  trade,  six  miles  distant,  containing  about 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  an  abundance  of  factories,  some  of 
^virhich  are  yeiy  large.  One  of  them  has  in  one  room,  or  shed^  as 
they  call  them,  twelve  hundred  looms.  As  soon  as  one  is  outside 
^f  Manchester,  where  he  can  look  off  at  a  distance,  his  first  im- 
pression is,  that  the  entire  enrirons  and  neighbouring  villages  are 
filled  with  monumental  towers,  running  up  towards  the  clouds 
from  one  to  three  hundred  feet ;  but,  as  a  black  column  of  smoke 
is  rolling  from  the  top  of  them,  he  soon  perceives  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  manufactories.  They  are  built  thus  high,  partly 
and  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  Ihey  secure  in  this  way  a  better 
draught  and  a  more  perfect  combustion,  and  also  because  the 
smoke  is  carried  off  better  and  with  less  annoyance  in  the  higher 
regions  of  die  atmosphere.  There  is  also  some  pride  and  ambi- 
tion in  building  to  a  height  that  will  equal  or  outcap  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  distance  to  Sheffield  from  Manchester  is  thirty-eight  or 
forty  miles.  Our  route  was  over  what  is  oalled  Derbyshire  Pedk^ 
and  Uirough  the  town  of  Castleton.  In  this  route  we  had  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  that  England  can  boast  of.  The  mountains, 
like  all  other  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  are  vrithout  trees,  and 
covered  with  heather  and  peat.  Over  their  bald  heads  the  road 
winds  its  course,  while  at  every  turn  the  romantic  vales,  and 
scattered  villages,  and  winding  streams  below,  present  new  and 
charming  aspects.  At  the  top  of  the  peak  we  passed  Mam  Tory 
or  the  shivering  mountain,  which  receives  its  name  from  its  trem- 
bling occasionally.  The  secret  of  this  is,  the  mountain  is  com- 
posed of  shale  and  gritstone.  The  shale  is  decomposed  by  the 
frost  and  rain,  and,  as  the  mountain  is  nearly  perpendicular,  it 
falls  off  and  rolls  into  the  valley  below,  producing  a  great  noise, 
which  is  often  heard  at  some  distance.  Here  are  strong  indica- 
tions of  violent  convulsions  and  extraordinary  geological  changes. 
^  Marine  esmvuz  are  found  here.  Mines  under  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  firom  the  surface,  ex- 
hibit the  phenomenon  of  trees  found  entire';  and  the  whole  shows 
that  a  part  of  the  mountain  has  fallen  off  and  covered  the  valley 
below.  We  passed  through  a  chasm  called  the  WinnetSy  a  con- 
traction, as  is  supposed,  of  Windgates^  because,  from  its  elevation 
57 
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and  the  peculiar  confonnation  of  the  mountains,  the  wind  pienei 
through  with  great  force. 

As  you  descend,  the  vale  of  Castletonlies  before  you ;  and  near 
the  bottom  is  the  lead  mine  called  Odin  (so  named  by  the  ancient 
Saxons,  who  also  wrought  this  mine).  It  is  a  rare  perpendtcnlar 
Tein,  the  top  of  which  is  in  the  shale,  but  the  ore  is  principally  in 
the  limestone.  It  is  worked  horizontally  more  than  a  mile.  This 
entire  region  is  peculiarly  rich  in  rare  minerals.  Here,  and  hen 
mUtft  in  a  mountain  called  Win  Hill,  is  found  the  beautiful  flnor 
spar  called  Uue  John.  We  found  at  a  shop  in  Castleton,  oppo- 
site to  the  inn  where  we  stopped,  numerous  supexb  ornaments 
made  of  this  spar.  It%  occurs  in  massy  crystallizations,  and  ex- 
hibits the  most  beautiful  and  rich  colours,  and  in  veins  that  seem 
wreathed  into  festoons  by  Nature  in  her  most  sportive  mood. 

Castleton  takes  its  name  from  Peveril  Castle,  which  stands  on 
a  hill  near  by.  These  hiUs  and  mountains  are  ako  full  of  caverns, 
some  of  which  are  very  remarkable;  the  most  so  is  that  called 
Peak^s  HoU,  We  did  not  «Ater  it,  as  our  stay  would  not  pennit. 
The  description  of  it  ii,  that  the  entrance  is  by  a  lofty  arch  sev- 
enty feet  in  height  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  span,  and 
the  length  of  the  first  hall  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Aftor 
passing  a  narrow  aperture,  part  of  the  vray  by  vrater,  another  hall 
is  reached,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  in 
width,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  height,  and  then  another, 
and  so  on,  to  the  distance,  in  the  whole,  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  firom  the  entrance.  The  whole  is  through  a 
limestone  formation,  with  frequent  specimens  of  calcareous  spar. 
There  is  another  cavern,  called  the  DeviTs  Hall^  which  conducts 
you  six  hundred  feet  below  the  surfiice.  Our  time  and  circum- 
stances, however,  forbade  our  spending  time  to  examine  these  won- 
derfiil  curiosities. 

Our  ride  through  the  vale  and  along  the  Derwent  Water  was 
delightful ;  again  we  mounted  a  high  range  of  hills  and  another 
bleak  aspect  of  moors.  We  passed  th^  region,  too,  where  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  for  a  long  time  confined,  and  a  part  of  the  do- 
mains of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  almost  unbounded  wealth 
cannot  sustain  his  boundless  profligacy ;  and,  arriving  at  Shefiield 
in  the  afternoon,  we  took  lodgings,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment, with  Mr.  Henry  Longden,  son  of  him  of  the  same  name 
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^Hbose  memoirs  are  so  faTourably  known  in  the  United  States. 
With  this  kind  and  hospitable  family  we  spent  several  days,  and 
llirough  their  introduction  we  made  many  agreeable  acquaintances 
in  this  interesting  town;  among  others,  Mr.  John  Holland,  the 
author  of  the  life  of  Rey.  John  Summerfield,  and  the  poet  James 
M<Hitgomery,  Esq.  With  Mr.  Montgomery  we  were  much  pleased* 
"We  spent  an  eyening  with  him,  and  had  his  company  also  from 
Sheffield  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Montgomery's  age  is  about  sixty- 
three  or  sixty-fire ;  under  the  common  size ;  his  hair  white  and 
head  bald  on  the  top ;  a  most  beautifully  turned  and  symmetrical 
forehead,  large  nose,  short  chin,  small  face,  and  a  large,  floating 
blue  eye,  worthy,  certainly,  of  his  poetic  fame.  He  was  very  so- 
ciable, and  expressed  himself  on  a  variety  of  topics  with  much  ease. 
He  said,  in  writing  poetry,  be  knew  of  no  inspiration  but  what  was 
gained  by  close  thought  and  hard  study.  His  ''Pelican  Island," 
he  said,  was  continually  floating  in  his  mind,  in  dim  and  undefined 
outlines,  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  he  could  get  no  satisfactory 
^w  of  it,  until,  from  a  view  of  a  natural  landscape,  the  whole  burst 
upon  him  at  once  almost,  so  that  he  went  to  his  desk  ''  and  poured 
the  contents  of  his  inkstand  upon  the  paper. ^ 

Mr.  Montgomery  also  remarked  thaf  this  was  not  the  age  of 
poetry ;  that  poets  and  poetry  were  at  a  great  discount.  The  age 
was  too  political,  too  commercial,  too  business-like,  and  too  pros- 
perous for  poetry.*  He  seems,  however,  to  virrite  still,  at  least 
some  short  and  fugitive  pieces^  in  proof  that  neither  age  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  times  can  check  the  poetic  emotions  of  his  own  heart 
His  poems  have  lately  been  collected  and  published  in  three  vol- 
umes, a  copy  of,  which  he  presented  to  our  university.  He  also 
presented  Mrs.  Fisk  with  a  little  volume  of  poems,  accompanied 
by  a  manuscript  copy  of  an  original  poem  by  himself. 

Mr.  Montgomery  stands  very  hi^  in  Sheffield,  and  deservedly 
so.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  missionary  cause,  in  schools, 
and  in  various  benevolent  institutions.  He  is  a  Moravian  in  his 
church  relationship ;  but,  as  there  is  no  Moravian  society  in  Shef- 
field, his  usual  practice  is  to  attend  the  established  church  once  a 
day,  and  once  at  the  Methodist  chapel.    For  many  years  Mr. 

*  Speaking  of  American  poeto,  Mr.  Montgomery  said  he  thought  they  loccoeded  best 
wbBHthttjincUAmmempotiry;  when  it  was  inspired  by  the  ecenei  and  eventa  of  their 
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Mootgomeiy  was  editor  of  the  SheJUd  Iris,  a  paper  that  was  de- 
Toted  to  the  canae  of  liberty;  and  so  free  was  the  editor  in  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  of  the  ruling  powers  and  their  measoreat, 
that  he  was  twice  imprisoned  at  York,  and  fined  fifty  pounds. 
These  were  such  political  offences  as,  at  the  present,  are  as  cuxxent 
as  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  This  fact,  more  than  anything  else, 
shows  the  change  that  has  passed  oyer  the  British  natiini  within 
the  present  century.  The  Iris  has  been  out  of  Mr.  Montgomery'B 
hands  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  degenerated  into  a  low  rad- 
ical paper ;  a  grade  of  politics  with  which  the  former  editor  has, 
I  believe,  no  sympathy.  Sheffield,  howerer,  as  well  as  Manches- 
ter and  Birmingham,  and  most  of  the  new  manufeurtuiing  towns, 
is  decidedly  whig  in  its  pditics. 

The  great  business  of  Sheffield,  as  the  world  knows,  is  coUery. 
Plating,  also,  and  the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  carried  on 
here,  as  also  the  casting  of  stores,  grates,  and  hollow-ware.  Steel 
making  is  also  a  great  branch  of  business  here.  We  went 
through  Tarious  establishments  in  these  different  departments  of 
business. 

.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel  there  are  three  processes  by  which 
the  different  kinds  are  produced.  When  iron  is  haked^  blistered 
steel  is  the  result ;  by  repeated  casting,  cast  sled ;  and  by  re- 
peated and  thorough  weldings  or  kneadings,  shear  steel.  Steel 
is  beginning  to  be  made  in  the  United  States,  as  also  many  other 
of  the  Sheffield  products ;  and,  by  means  of  the  tariff,  we  are  sup- 
planting many  of  these  products,  so  far  as  our  own  consumption 
is  concerned.  This  was  a  subject  of  complaint  among  the  produ- 
cers there,  and  one  gentleman  undertook  to  conrince  me  that  our 
protecting  duties  were  all  wrong;  and,  if  they  must  be  perpetual^ 
so  doubtless  they  are,  except  in  such  peculiar  products  as  may 
be  necessary  for  a  nation's  defence  and  support,  and  which  are  li- 
able to  be  cut  off  by  international  wars ;  but  as  the  protection  of 
our  iron  products,  as  well  as  some  others,  is  proposed  only  to  giro 
an  opportunity  to  call  out  and  make  fair  proof  of  the  resources  of 
our  country,  I  did  not  feel  all  the  force  of  his  arguments,  espe- 
cially as  I  could  not  but  think  they  all  had  in  them  a  large  mix- 
ture of  self-interest. 

Mr.  Rodgers's  knife,  razon  dec,  manufactory  was  one  of  the 
greatest  interest  that  I  visited.    It  was  the  name  I  used  to  read 
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upon  my  penknife  in  my  boyhood,  and  this  was  the  establishment 
^here  it  was  made.  The  reputation  of  the  house  is  sustained,  I 
believey  and  their  trade  is  great.  In  their  showroom  is  a  most 
splendid  display  of  wares  and  toys.  Among  the  latter  is  a  fac- 
simile of  a  knife  presented  to  the  king,  haying  two  hundred  blades 
and  instruments  of  various  kinds  attached  to  one  handle.  Another 
knife,  not  bigger  than  a  pheasant's  egg,  had  seventy-fiYe  blades. 
There  are  a  great  many  Lilliputian  toys,  one  of  which,  a  pair  of 
scissors,  Mrs.  Fisk  had  presented  to  her,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  In  short,  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  perfection  of  art, 
let  him  visit  this  shop.  We  followed  through  the  various  rooms, 
from  the  first  rude  block  to  the  poUshed  knife ;  the  changes  are 
numerous. 

Many  of  the  workmen  in  the  Sheffield  business  are  very  dis? 
solute  in  these  times  of  prosperity ;  they  work  only  about  half 
of  the  time,  and,  by  means  of  the  ''  tradea'  unions'*  and  comUna- 
tions,  they  control  their  masters  and  fix  their  own  wages.  This 
warfare  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  a  most  un* 
happy  one  to  all  parties.  If  the  master  does  not  submit,  he  is 
forsaken  by  his  hands,  and  his  contracts  must  fail.  If  the  labour- 
ers  do  not  submit,  they  are  punished  by  their  fellows  with  perse- 
cution and  personal  violence ;  and  all  this,  in  most  cases,  that  they 
may  have  the  more  time  and  the  more  money  for  idleness  and 
rioting.  The  present  is  their  harvest;  a  change  of  times  will 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters,  and  the  result  may  be 
readily  foreseen. 

The  grinders  are  a  rough  as  well  as  a  short-lived  race,  rarely 
exceeding  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  This  was  stated  especially 
of  a  class  of  grinders  who  occupy  successively  positions  on  a 
stream  of  water  a  little  out  of  town.  An  invention  has  been  made 
to  protect  them  against  inhaling  the  grit  that  is  supposed  to  shorten 
their  days ;  but  they  said  among  themselves,  in  this  way  the  bu- 
siness will  be  overstocked  with  hands,  and  will,  of  course,  com- 
mand less  wages ;  with  the  motto,  therefore,  *^  a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one,"  they  discarded  the  aid,  work  on,  and  die  prematurely 
to  keep  the  hunness  good  f 

Sheffield  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  the  site  itself  is  quite  un- 
even ;  this  inequality,  however,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
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town,  and  the  sceneiy  around  is  very  fine.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  sixty  thousand. 

In  ShefiBeld  I  found  many  wann-hearted  and  devout  Christians ; 
indeed,  I  think  I  met  with  a  greater  number  of  truly  fenrent  and 
deeply  devoted  Christians  here  than  in  any  other  place  I  visited  in 
England.  No  Methodist  in  Sheffield  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
religious  revivals  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
With  these  they  are  very  familiar,  and  to  them  the  church  owes 
much  of  her  prosperity. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  societies  of  the  old  connexion,  the 
Kilhamites,  or  "  New  Connexion,"  have  several  chapels,  and  so 
also  have  the  ^'  Primitive  Methodists,"  so  called ;  so  that,  taking 
the  whole,  there  is  probably  a  greater  influence  in  favour  of  the 
general  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Wesleyans  in  Sheffield, 
according  to  the  population,  than  in  most  towns  of  the  kin^om. 

A  proprietory  school  is  about  to  be  estabhshed  here  of  a  high 
character,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodists,  for  the  purposes 
of  general  education ;  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  connexion,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  the  ministers'  children  already  noticed. 
Should  these  schools  become  conunon  in  Great  Britain,  and  should 
they  add  to  these  a  grand  central  collegiate  institution,  it  would 
do  more  towards  establishing  their  societies  and  keeping  up  their 
characteristic  influence  as  a  denomination  than  any  other  step  they 
can  now  take. 

We  were  nearly  a  wee&  in  Sheffield,  and  saw  much  that  I  can- 
not  describe ;  for  I  find  I  am  swelling  my  volume  beyond  the 
limits  of  modem  journals ;  and,  as  there  is  a  fashion  in  all  things, 
if  I  am  unfashionably  long,  I  shall  be  counted  dull  and  uninter- 
esting for  this  if  for  no  other  cause. 

We  returned  to  Manchester  by  a  new  route,  over  another  sec- 
tion of  the  heights  and  moors,  which  was  quite  interesting,  although 
not  equal  to  the  "  Peak  "  During  a  few  more  days  of  delay  at 
Manchester,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  several  missicniary 
meetings,  this  being  the  time  for  their  annual  visitation  by  the 
deputations  appointed  by  Conference.  These  missionary  efforts 
are  generally  introduced  by  a  sermon ;  then,  in  the  week  fdlowing, 
a  platform  meeting  is  got  up,  with  a  number  of  addresses,  and  fire- 
quendy  this  is  followed  up  by  a  missionary  tea.  In  this  way  the 
public  feeling  is  inspired  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  the  fruits  of  which 
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are  received,  not  merely  in  the  public  collections  at  the  time,  but 
in  the  silent  streams  that  are  flowing  in  through  the  year  by  means 
of  the  collectors^  who  go  about  and  call  on  the  individuals  from 
whom  they  expect  to  receive  aid,  and  by  means  of  private  dona- 
tions, yearly  subscriptions,  Sec, 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October  we  bade  farewell  to  our  friends' at 
Manchester,  and  started  for  Liverpool,  which  we  reached  in  two 
hours ;  passed  in  our  way  a  natural  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  large 
bog,  the  largest  we  had  seen,  called  CJutt  Moss.  It  is  five  miles 
wide  and  six  long,  and  it  is  said  to  be  thirty  feet  deep,  and  is  veiy 
wet  and  spongy.    The  railroad  passes  through  the  centre  of  it. 

We  passed  also  on  the  route  the  Uttle  borough  of  Newton, 
which,  before  the  Reform  Bill,  sent  two  members  to  parliament, 
although  there  did  not  appear  to  be  half  a  dozen  houses  in  the 
place,  while  the  large  town  of  Manchester  had  none.  With  such 
facts  respecting  the  old  representation,  is  it  not  strange  that  there 
should  have  been  a  single  opposer  to  the  Reform  Bill  ? 

We  found  the  tunnel  of  the  railroad,  as  we  enter  Liverpool, 
completed ;  by  which  we  were  conducted  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  town  by  passing  two  miles  underneath  the  surface.  In  this 
way  all  annoyance  to  the  town  is  avoided ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
consequence  in  the  present  case,  a  hill  is  perforated.  A  most 
beautiful  architectural  front  has  been  erected  at  the  termination  of 
the  railroad,  and  convenient  depots  prepared. 

We  took  lodgings  at  our  old  fHend's,  Thomas  Sands,  Esq. 
Here  we  spent  a  few  days  in  preparing  for  our  departure,  during 
which  a  Sabbath  intervened,  and  I  preached  my  last  sermon  in  Eng- 
land. And  it  may  be  in  place  here  to  remark,  that,  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  I  have  never  preached  with  so  little  satisfaction 
to  myself  as  during  my  stay  in  England.  This  I  attribute  mainly 
to  two  causes.  My  health  in  England  has  been  generally  bad ; 
the  climate,  however  healthy  it  may  be  to  others,  is  wretchedly 
bad  for  me.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  .combined  with 
the  abundant  smoke,  seems  to  be  anything,  but  salutary  for  weak 
lungs.  Another  cause  is  the  almost  entire  want  of  ventilation  in 
their  chapels.  They  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  air,  even  in  the 
warmest  of  the  weather.  Many  of  the  chapels  are  so  constructed, 
in  fact,  that  they  cannot  be  ventilated  except  by  a  contrivance 
they  have  of  raising  one,  or,  at  the  farthest,  two  squares  in  a  win- 
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dow ,  and  where  they  might  ventilate  they  take  no  pains  to  do 
it  The  conaeqaence  is,  as  might  be  expected,  with  crowded 
congregrationa  a  man  with  weak  longs  can  do  but  little.  The 
physical  efibrt  to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard  teacts  upon  the  mindy 
and  language  and  ideas  fail  with  the  yoice. 

The  construction  of  their  houses,  also,  is  a  yiolation  of  all  the 
approTed  principles  of  acoustics.  The  pulpit  is  a  sentry-box,  put 
about  big  enough  to  bury  one  in  a  perpendicular  posture  up  to  the 
middle ;  and  is  elevated  high  in  air,  with  the  altar,  and  frequently 
•ome  **  free  sittings"  in  the  rear ;  so  that  it  is  in  adrance  from  the 
end  of  the  chapel  about  one  fourth  of  the  distance  towards  the  op- 
posite end.  This  position,  with  a  high  ceiling  to  help  on  the  em- 
barrassment, makes  the  whole  an  awkward  and  a  heary  business. 
The  truth  is,  they  have  been  so  accustomed  on  the  eastern  conti- 
nent to  houses  of  worship  constructed  for  anything  rather  than 
public  speaking,  that  even  when  they  build  for  public  speaking 
their  old  habits  and  acquired  tastes  perpetuate  the  error.  HappOy 
for  us  in  the  United  States,  we  have  broken  away  from  this  error, 
however  many  new  ones  we  may  have  acquired. 

The  Methodist  chapels  are,  in  the  great  whole,  rented  in  sHps 
to  fiunilies,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  the  greater  porticm  of  the 
Methodist  churches  in  the  United  States ;  all  hare,  howerer,  more 
or  less  of  free  sittings^  and,  in  some  instances,  these  free  sittings 
9Xt  fenced  outhjz,  low  partition  from  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
80  that  the  occupants  do  not  go  in  &nd  out  at  the  same  door  with 
the  others ;  norcigft^' (bey. approach  the  altar  without  passing  out 
and  coming  in  another  #ay  ;  yet  the  English  hare  no  prejudice 
of  caste  !  All  this  sin  fiibs  st  the  door  of  Americans !  and  some 
in  England  are  schooling  us  most  stoutly  for  our  wicked  distinc- 
tions !  If  we  have  sins,  we  ^re  certainly  none  the  less  guilty  be- 
cause our  neighbours  have  sins  also ;  but  still  there  might  be  some 
advantage  in  having  reprorers- to  whoiu  the  sentiment,*^  Physician, 
heal  thyself;''  or  that  other, ''  Birstf  cast  the  beam  out  of  thLae  own 
eye,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother's  eye,"  did  not  apply  with  so  much  emphasis. 

The  church  service  is  read  in  a  great  many  of  the  Methodist 
chapels  in  the  principal  places  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  every- 
where, howerer,  seems  to  be  an  appendage  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  system,  and  sits  awkwardly  upon  it ;  it  is  David  in  Saul's 
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amiour.  By  saying  this  I  mean  nothing  disrespectful  of  the 
church  semce.  This  is  undoubtedly  good,  although  the  stereo* 
^rped  praises  that  are  heaped  upon  it,  which  seem  to  forbid  any 
conaplaint  of  any  part  of  this  venerable  litiirey,  is  no  part  of  my 
creed.  It  undoubtedly  might  be  improved  in  many  parts,  and  the 
Wesleyans  do  abridge  it ;  but  a  greater  improvement,  after  alU 
would  be  for  them  to  omit  it  altogether.  There  is  not  an  agree- 
ment among  them  in  reference  to  it;  and  I  noticed,  in  those 
churches  where  the  service  was  read,  the  attendance  was  limited 
compared  with  the  congregation  that  got  in  by  the  time  the  extem- 
pore services  commenced.  It  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  incorpo- 
rate partially  upon  a  system  something  redundant  and  foreign. 

The  last  Sabbath  evening  before  leaving  Liverpool  I  called  at 
the  church  of  Rev.  Mr.  M'Neal,  a  church  clergyman,  whose  zeal, 
evangelical  sentiments,  and  reputed  popular  talents  as  a  preacher 
had  given  him  much  celebrity.  We  found  the  house  thronged, 
and  could  only  get  a  standing  position  within  the  doors,  where  we 
stayed  long  enough  to  ascertain  that,  whatever  merit  may  be  at- 
tached to  some  of  Mr.  M'Neal's  performances,  his  discourse  of 
that  evening  had  nothing  either  of  eloquence  or  logic  to  entitle  him 
to  the  character  of  a  great  preacher.  But  no  man  should  be  judged 
by  one  discourse.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  takes  much  less  tal- 
ents to  make  a  man  a  popular  preacher  in  the  established  church, 
if  he  only  adopt  a  warm  and  an  evangelical  mode  of  preaching,  than 
it  does  out  of  the  establishment.  This  shows  the  strong  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  national  church. 

Mr.  M^Neal  more  than  hinted  at  a  sentiment  that  is  getting 
quite  common  among  a  portion  of  those  clergymen  who  are  styled 
evangelical,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  Chrisfs  personal  reign  upon  the 
earth.  This  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  very  extraordinary 
judgments,  that  will  destroy  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth ;  so  that  the  triumphs  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  not  to  be 
the  triumphs  of  grace  so  much  as  the  victories  achieved  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  a  destructive  power,  which  shall  purify  the  earth  by  de- 
populating it ;  and  then  the  Saviour  is  to  erect*  his  temporal  and 
sec;ular  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  few  in  whom  th^  Son  of  man, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  faith  on  the  earth. 

This  period  is  thought  to  be  very  near.    Many  expect  to  live 
io  see  it;  and  one  clergyman  in  Bedfordshire,  I  was  told  when 
58 
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tliere,  bad  said  Im  ttpected  to  walk  arm  in  ann  wiih  the  Loid 
Jesas  Christ.  TUs  senthnent  gives  a  peculiar  oast  to  the  wetigMna 
character  ttnd  preacking  of  those  wbo  embrace  it.  Oae  ef  the  bad 
effects  is,  that,  to  a  great  extent,  it  cuts  off  missioaary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  its  adTOoates.  Why  should  they  engage  in  an  eater- 
prise  to  conrert  the  world  when  they  never  expect  the  world  to  be 
conreited? 

Our  host  of  Manehester,  with  his  honoured  father,  the  president 
of  the  ConferMioe,  came  down  to  Liverpool,  and  spent  the  last 
night  with  us  previous  to  our  embaiking  for  America.  The  lal- 
ter,  vrith  our  hostess  of  Liverpool  and  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, accompanied  us  to  the  ship,  and  showed  us  all  the  kind  atten- 
tion we  could  desire  at  our  departure.  A  mournful  pleasure  made 
up  the  feelings  of  that  morning.  It  was  a  matter  of  joy  that  we 
were  about  to  embaik  for  our  much-loved  country  and  home,  but 
it  was  painful  to  part  from  friends  whose  iaces  we  expected  to  see 
no  more ;  but  they  will  live  in*  our  memory  and  in  our  affections. 

England  has  disappomted  me  in  some  respects,  and  yet  I  can 
hardly  tell  why.  Not  a  single  feature  had  I  imagined  which  I 
have  not  found,  except,  perhaps,  she  is  more  cold,  more  selfish, 
and  more  conceited  than  I  had  imagined ;  and  yet  she  is  warm, 
and  liberal,  and  of  great  moral  worth.  If  these  statements  are 
paradoxical,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  draw  the  character  as  it  appears. 
If  you  want  to  excite  a  whole  nation  for  some  real  or  imaginary 
wrong,  a  better  subject  than  England  cannot  be  found ;  and  yet, 
if  she  is  invited  to  take  the  stranger  by  the  hand,  the  motion  is  re- 
luctant, and  the  touch  is  cold  and  feeUe.  She  has  heat,  but  it  re- 
quires strong  friction  to  call  it  out;  besides,  it  is  more  of  a  social 
than  individual  heat ;  her  combustibility  is  less  like  her  own  bitU' 
minous  coal,  and  more  like  our  anthracite.  She  bums  best  in 
masses  and  in  a  strong  draught;  but,  when  once  ignited,  the  heat 
is  intense. 

I  speak  of  selfishness  and  liberality,  because  these  seem  to  me 
to  be  strangely  mixed  in  the  English  character.  If  the  inoonve" 
liience  and  labour  be  indirect,  and  the  proper  occasion  presents 
the  English  are  liberal,  they  are  mun^icent;  butiffi|»  labour  and 
sacrifice  be  direct  afid  immediate,  they  will  not  be  botfmred.  Tfaef 
do  noble  tilings  in  a  noble  way.  Of  course  I  speak  ef  gen^^ 
character  and  national  tendencies.    There  are  individual  ekWv*^ 
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tions;  aadTital  godliness,  wilh  oiher  iofluences,  greatly  modifj 
these  i^aticmal  teadandes/ 

Tha  foreigiiair  would  not  hesitate  to  accord  to  England  a  high 
xank ;  possibly  some  might  be  willing  to  say,  taking  her  all  in  all, 
the  highesi  ritnk  of  moral  and  physical  worth;  but  he  would 
dioose  to  do  it  Toluatarily,  without  prompting  or  demand  on  the 
part  of  her  who  is  to  be  commended.  It  Toxes  him  that  she  claims 
it;  thai  she  has  found  out,  at  least,  aU  her  own  ewcellences^  and 
prizes  them  quite  up  to  their  real  yalne,  and  demands  of  every 
atranger,  as  her  rigJu^  that  he  should  sign  the  verdict.  And  it 
rexes  him  more  that,  w&ile  she  blazons  her  own  excellences  upon 
her  crest,  and  publicly  advertises  them  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
she  wiU  not  own  tier  faults  ;  and  it  vexes  him  most  of  all,  that,  not 
content  with  her  own  fame,  she  tries  on  all  occasions  to  make  him 
feel  his  inferiority. 

But,  '^England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love"  and  honour  '*  thee  still.'* 
Shores  of  Albion,  fareweU !  Friends  of  England,  farewell !  We 
meet  no  more  till  we  meet  above. 

It  was  oup^good  fortune  to  take  passage  in  our  old  and  tried  sea* 
boat,  the  Roscoe,  with  our  old  and  tried  commander,  Captain  De- 
lano. We  had  also  a  kind,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasant  com- 
pany of  cabin  passengers.  Our  voyage,  as  the  return  voyages 
generally  are,  was  some  days  longer  than  our  passage  out,  extend- 
ijsg,  from  wharf  to  wharf,  to  twenty-nine  days.  Our  seasickness,: 
however,  was  not  so  excessive  ;  not  that  either  Mrs.  Fisk  or  my- 
self got  over  the  disease ;  I  was  as  sick  the  -last  day  but  one  as  I 
had  been  at  any  period  of  the  voyage ;  but  there  were  intervals  of 
comfortable  days,  and  the  system  was  not  so  deranged  and  pros 
trated  as  in  our  outward-bound  voyage.  I  will  not,  however, 
dwell  on  this  subject ;  it  is  over,  and  it  must  be  a  strong  call  to 
induce  me  to  try  it  again. 

As  my  journal  has  been  swelled  beyond  my  original  design,  I 
will  take  up  no  more  time  or  paper  with  reflections  and  comments, 
although  much  might  be  said  that,  perhaps,  under  other  circum- 

*  I  haTe  leaMn  to  acknowledge  English  and  Irish  Ubenlity,  as  they  gave  me  about « 
tw  J  thousand  dollan  for  oar  university-,  including  a  donation  of  Taluable  books  from  the 
fonference  worth  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.    To  this  I  ought  to  add  a  beautiful 
collection  of  plants  and  minerals  by  Rot.  H.  Fish,  sent  since  I  left,  and  worth,  peihapa, 
one  hundred  poundf  sterling. 
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mances,  would  not  be  without  ito  interest.  I  cannot  doee,  how 
erer,  without  recording  our  acknowledgments  to  that  watchfid 
and  protecting  ProTidence  which  has  guarded  us,  in  the  most  per- 
fect safety  and  exemption  from  injctry,  or  insult,  or  pecuniary  loss 
during  a  tour  of  about  sixteen  thousand  miles,  performed  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  months,  throu|^  some  fifteen  or  twenty  diflEeroit 
sorereignties,  whose  inhabitants  speak  a  great  Tariety"  of  different 
languages  and  dialects,  and  of  whose  laws  and  customs  we  were 
in  many  instances  ignorant.  Scarcely  a  casualty  has  befallen  us 
worth  recording ;  little  or  no  property  stolen ;  nothing  of  one  dol- 
lar's value  left  by  forgetfulness.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cases  of  sickness  already  mentioned,  our  entire  journey  has 
been  prosperous.  Wearied  we  hare  often  been,  from  the  reason, 
chiefly,  that  we  had  too  much  to'  accomplish  in  a  given  time ; 
perplexed  we  have  often  been,  as  who  would  expect  exemption, 
from  little  vexations  under  such  circumstances.  Happily,  hoT* 
ever,  for  man,  the  fatigue  and  the  vexations  pass  away  almost  with 
the  occasion,  or  are  but  dimly  seen  in  the  retrospective  distance, 
while  the  prominent  objects  of  observation  and  interest  brighten 
in  the  sunshine  of  memory,  and  glow  in  increased  beauty  in  the 
kindlings  of  an  untired  and  vivid  imagination.  With  us,  the  wea- 
riness is  gone,  the  perplexities  are  over,  but  the  scenes  are  not 
faded,  the  events  have  not  lost  their  interest.  The  welcome  of 
friends,  their  kind  inquiries,  the  oft-repeated  question  and  answer, 
the  sweets  of  home,  the  kindlings  of  patriotism  which  one  expe- 
riences when,  returning  from  foreign  travel,  hk  contrasts  the  cher- 
ished institutions  of  his  own  country  with  many'he  has  visited 
abroad,  all  serve  to  prolong  the  vision  and  heighten  the  interest'.  - 
One  only  drawback  in  this  regard  has  falleir  to  my  lot,  aad^  that 
is  the  preparation  of  this  volume  for  the  presfi.  But  this,  tio.  V 
now  finished,  and  its  fate  is  committed  to  the  jud^ent  of  th'  j  ii'> 
lie.  If  that  judgment  prove  favourable,  the  toil  and  the  perj .  .ja»> 
of  the  composition  will  also  be  forgotten.  ,  * 
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The  Works  of  Edmund  Borke.    With  a 

Hmolr.   lBSvols.8«Qb   With  a Forcralt. 
The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  his 

Lift,  dto.,  by  lUftranL   Portrait   Svols. 

Tlie  Works  of  John  Drrden,  in  Verse 
I.  With  a  Iift|(y  the  Rev.  John 
iaST0la.8fa   imaPnmait.^ 


MUftid. 


The  Works  of  Hannah  More.  ^InTvobi 
ISmo.    niootiations  to  each  Volnme. 

The  same  work  in  2  toIs.  royal  8Yo.y 
with  ninstrations.    FhncyMaslin. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondenoo 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.    By  Willlam  Roberts. 

Sermons  of  the  Rot.  James  Saurin,  late 
Pastor  of  ths  French  Chnreh  at  tbe  Hagnsb 
Tnm  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinsea, 
Rev.  Henry  Hunter,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Joeeph  Sai- 
diflb,  A.M.  A  newBdiUon,  witb  additional  Ser- 
mons. Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  BaA- 
nel  Border,  A.M.    Sbec^  extra. 

A  History  ofthe  Church,  from  the  earliest 
Ages  f  o  the  Beftrmation.  By  tbe  Rev.  Georgs 
Waddington^A.M.    8vo.    Sheep. 

Essays  on  tn  Principles  of  Morriihr,  and 
on  the  private  and  poUtifa^  Rights  and  Obliga- 
tions of  Mankind.  By  Jonathan  Dymond. 
With  a  Freftoe,  by  the  Rev.  George  Bosh,  M  Jk. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes.  ReTisfid  Edition. 
To  which  Is  added,  a  valuable  Colleelioo  of 
American  Anecdotes,  original  and  selected. 

English  Synonymes.  With  copiocM  Slas- 
trations  and  Explanations,  drawn  from  the  best 
Writers.  By  George  Crabb,  M.A.  8vo.  Sheep. 

The  Works  of  the  Rot.  Robert  HalL 
A  .M.  Wkh  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Ufe,  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  and  Oboervatious  on  Ms  Character  as 
a  Preacher,  by  the  Rev.  John  Forsier.  Edited 
by  OUnthns  Gregory,  LL.D.    In  9  vols.  8va 

The  Study  of  Medicine.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  H.b.,  F.R.S.  Improved  fVom  tbe  Au- 
thor^ Manoseripis,  and  by  Reftrence  to  the 
latest  Advances  in  Physiology,  Patbology,  and 
Practice.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  M.D.  WHS 
Notes,  by  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Midwifeiy  Illustrated.  By  J.  P.  Maygrier^ 
M.D.  Translated  IVom  the  French,  with  Notes. 
Bv  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.M.,  M.D.  With  8i 
Plates.    Fancy  mashn. 

Smsezy  Illustrated.  Compiled  from  the 
Vmks  of  Cutler,  Hind,  Velpean,  and  Btaslon^ 
By  A»4§"«3r  Doane,  A.M.,  M.D.  With  IS 
Plates.'  fancy  mosUn. 

Lezi<H>n  Modicum ;  or,  Medical  Diction- 
ary. 1^  E.  Hooper,  M.D.  With  Additloos 
from  American  Authors,  by  Samuel  Akeriy. 

A.  Did^onary  of  Practical  Surgery.  By 
4^  C|p»|Mr,  M.D.  With  numerous  Noiss  aad 
lOditiona,  embradng  aU  ths  principal  Amerieaa 
Improvements. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bihle.  Con- 
taining an  Historical  Account  of  the  Pttsoas; 
a  Geographical  Account  of  Places;  a  liieraL 
Critical,  and  Systematical  Description  of  other 
Objects,  whetbbr  Natural,  Ariillcial,  CIvU,  Re. 
ligious,  or  Military ;  and  an  Explanation  of  ths 
Appellative  Terms  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brovp*^ 
of  Haddington.  With  a  Lift  of  tbe  Author,  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Chriatiantty. 

A  new  Hieroglyphical  Bible,  with  400 
Cnta,  by  Adams.    lOmo. 

Miniature  Lexicon  of  the  English  Lai^ 

gnage.    SBmo.    By  Lyman  Cobb. 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Ps- 

mea,  and  the  My  Land,    By 


m,aBd  thoBoly  L 
tfols  \ta».   FUlh  Edition.   Sngiavi^i. 


V^JuMe  Woris  PMuhed  by  Harper  ^  Broikert. 


Hie  Lifi  and  Sorprinng  Adveotares  of 
RoUdmni  Cnuoe,  of  York,  Mariner.  With  a 
Blofrapbical  Accouot  of  De  Foe.  Illustraiod 
wiih  fifty  cbaraetariaUc  Eufravloga  by  Adanw. 

Thb  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  a  Life  of 
Bunyan,  by  Robert  Boather,  LL.D.    New  and 

beautiful  Kdiiion,  splendidly  illustrated  witb 


fifty  Eograt  ings  by  Ad 
Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  derired  ttom  the  literal  Fnlfllment  of 
Prophecy.    By  Ber.  Alex.  KeUh.    12mo. 

Zion's  Songster.  Compiled  by  Rev. 
Tbomas  Mason.    46iiio. 

The  Cook's  Oracle  and  Housekeeper's 
Msnual.  Containing  Beceipta  for  Cookery,  and 
Directions  for  Carv ing.  With  a  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Cookery  for  Catholic  FamUies.  By 
WUIiam  Kttchiner,  M.D.    12ao. 

r<fodern  American  Cookery.  With  a  List 
or  Family  Medical  Receipts,  and  a  Valoable  Mis- 
cellany.   By  Miss  P.  Smith.    16mo^ 

A  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the 
Bise  and  Progreas  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Virginia.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining the  Journala  of  the  Contentions  in  Vir- 
ginia from  the  Commenconent  to  the  preseat 
Time.    By  F.  L.  Hawkca.    8va 

"Hie  Economy  of  Health ;  or,  the  Stream 
of  Human  Life  rh)m  the  Cradle  to  the  Grare. 
With  Refleetiona.  Moral,  Phyaical,  and  Philo- 
sophical, on  the  Septennial  Phases  of  Human 
Existence.    By  Jaroea  Johnson.    ISmo. 

The  Religious  Opinions  and  Character 
or  Washington.  By  Rev.  E.  C  M*Gaire.   12mo. 

The  Life  of  Archb  shop  Cranmer.  By 
Charles  Webb  le  Bss,  A.M.    In  S  toIs.  ISmo. 

The  Consistency  of  the  "Whole  Scheme 
of  ReTelation  with  Itself  and  with  Human  Rea- 
son.   By  PhUip  Nicholas  Shuttleworth,  D.D. 

Celestial  Scenery ;  or,  the  Wonders  of  the 
Planetary  System  displayed.  Illustrating  the 
Perfections  of  Deity  and  a  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.  With  nuoisroua  £n- 
grsvings. 

The  Principles  of  Physiology,  applied  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  Phyeical  and  Mental  Education.  By 
Andrew  Combe,  M.O. 

On  the  Improvement  of  Society  by  the 
DiflVieion  of  Knowledge.  By  Thoa.  Dick,  LL.D. 

A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Observation  of 
Nature;  or,  Hinta  of  Inducement  to  the  Study 
of  Natural  Productiona  and  Appearances,  in 
their  Connexions  and  Relatione.  By  Roben 
Mttdio.    Engravings. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers and  the  Invmigaiion  of  Truth.  By  John 
Abercrombie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    With  Questions. 

Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land.  From  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  By  Rev. 
M.  Russell,  LL.D. 

Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  By  Sir  David 
Brewster,  K.B.,  LL.D.,  F.RJa.  With  Engn-  i 
vlngs.  ' 

A  View  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt.  I 
With  sn  Outline  of  its  Nstual  flistoryT  By  ' 
Ite  Rsv.  M.  RoMsU,  mZX.  ^ 


The  Natural  Histmy  of  Inaedi.  Svalk 
EngFSvlDgs. 

A  Idfe  of  Washington.    By  J.  K.  Fki^ 

ding,  Esq.    Svols.    With  Bagravinga. 
The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Bmt 

Man.    By  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick. 
Live  and  let  Live ;  or,  Domestic  Servics 

nittstrated.    By  Bliss  C.  M.  Ssdgwiek. 
Tbe  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    By  J. 

O.  Lockhsrt,  Esq.    S  vols.    With  POrtiaiis. 
The  Chinese.    A  General  Description  of 

the  Empire  of  Chins  sod  its  lohsbiianis.    By 

John  Francis  Davia,  FJL&    With  lUBstmtvs 

Engravings. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Circunnav- 
igaUon  of  the  Globe,  and  of  the  Progiess  of  Di» 
eovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ftom  the  Voyage  of 
Magellan  to  the  Death  of  Cook.  With  aoaa^ 
one  Engravings. 

Indian  Biography ;  or,  an  Historical  Ac- 
eount  of  those  Individoals  who  have  besn  dis- 
tinguished smong  the  North  Americsn  Nsdvas 
ss  Orators,  Wsrriors,  Biateaoisn,  snd  alter 
Remarkable  Characters.  By  B.  B.  TlisleiHii 
Esq.    With  a  PbrUfsit. 

Jives  of  Celebrated  Travellers.  ]fy 
James  Aogustus  St.  Jolm.    S  vols. 

The  Family  library,  in  83  Yohmies. 
Bmbrsclttg  interesting  Works  on  s  Variety  of 
Importtnt  sabjects.  Escii  ToIubm  sold  sear- 
ately.  ^^ 

The  Classical  Library.  Conaisting  of 
Tmnslationa  of  the  most  popolsr  OaHlcs.  la 
S6  volumes. 

Bm*  and  Girls'  Library.  Consistinff  of 
97  volumes  of  interesUag  Maftsr.  soltsbis  te 
Juvenile  Readers  and  Sdoday  School  Librariia. 

The  District  Library.  Suitable  for  School 
andViUsgeLtbrarifls.   MvoIboms. 

AXTBOWB  BCSnS  OT  CLSSSICM.  WQBSS  ^ 

/b'Sk*Mlt«iirfOolh«tr,tipwS»lteMww^y«HiMta.     •' 

SiCr  The  following  works,  sinady  poblishsd, 
may  be  regarded  as  speeimeos  of  the  whole 
series,  which  will  consist  of  about  ihiity 
VQlnmcs. 

Sallbst's  JuguTthine  War  and  Conspiracy 
of  Cstiline,  with  sn  English  Commemsry,  sad 
Geographical  and  Historical  Indexes.  By 
Charles  Anihon,  LL.D.  Sixth  EdiiiaB,  eo^ 
reeted  sad  enlsrged.    12mi>.    With  a  PoitralL 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero  :  with  an  Eng- 
lish Commentary,  and  Historical,  GeogranuS, 
aad  Legal  Indexea.  By  Charles  Anihon,  LL.D. 

CsBsar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic 
Wsr;  and  the  first  Book  of  the  Gre^  Para- 
phrase ;  with  English  Notes,  critics]  and  ex* 
planatory.  Plans  of  Bsttles,  Sieges,  &&,  and 
Historical,  Geographical,  and  Ar^teological 
Indexea.    By  Charles  Antbon,  LLJ). 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  for 
the  Use  of  Sehools  snd  OoUegM,  wiu  Teotonlc, 
Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Gaelic,  Sanscrit,  and  Zeod 
Anslogies.    ByCharleaAnthon,LL.D.    ISiaoi. 

A  System  of  Greek  Prosody  and  Metre, 
with  Ulustratlonsof  the  Choral  Scanning  in  iba 
Dramatlfl  Wiitsra.   BxCliailsaABt]iao,LLJK 


A^ 


